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Art.  I.— THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE  IN  1844  * 

A orb  at  and  powerful  nation  like  France,  the  soil  of  which  extends 
over  a vast  territory,  generally  fertile,  furnishes  the  means  by  which  pro- 
ductive labor  may  be  exerted,  in  a thousand  different  forms.  From  agri- 
cultural toil,  which  is  the  basis  and  support  of  all  the  others,  to  research 
into  the  most  difficult  arts,  men  occupy  their  energies  and  intelligence  in 
the  creation  of  various  ' useful  products.  The  daily  exchange  of  those 
products  between  the  members  of  the  great  political  family,  combines  an 
immense,  active  trade ; and  that  portion  which  is  not  consumed  in  the  in- 
terior, becomes  the  source  of  another  commerce,  less  considerable,  but  of 
an  importance  which  cannot  be  despised.  > By  it  are  developed  the  diver- 
sified ties  which  bind  us  to  other  civilised  nations;  and  by  it  we  carry, 
even  to  the  most  savage  people,  the  benefits  of  advanced  arts  and  know- 
ledge. By  exterior  commerce,  by  the  navigation  which  attends  it,  by  the 
wealth  which  it  procures,  and  by  the  powerful  means  which  it  places  at  our 
disposal,  as  a political  state,  we  uphold  the  work  that  we  have  the  right  to 
elaim. 

The  movement  of  external  commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  those 
products  which  superabound  among  ourselves,  after  our  own  consumption 
is  satisfied,  for  other  products  that  we  need.  That  movement  has  various 
phases,  some  of  which  we  shall  now  indicate.  Thus,  it  is  of  importance 
ibr  the  country  which  sells  to  a stranger  an  article  that  having  had  multi- 
farious workmanship,  has  acquired  a high  price,  that  the  worth  should 
duly  be  appreciated,  and  that  the  products  in  return  should  he  of  superior 
value.  Moreover,  it  is  advantageous  to  bring  out  products  which  are 
adapted  to  the  most  numerous  foreign  consumers ; although  the  article 
may  be  left  in  a state  of  relative  mediocrity,  or  devoid  of  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Hence,  the  highest  price  must  be  obtained  from  the 

♦This  highly  interesting  paper  originally  appeared  in  “Lajlevu*  Dss  Dsua  Months," 
of  September,  1844,  published  at  Paris.  The  present  literal  translation  is  from  a copy 
of  It  transmitted  to  us  by  M.  D.  L.  Rodet,  the  author. 
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The  Manufacturing  Industry  of  France, 

stranger  for  the  articles  which  may  have  cost  but  a moderate  portion  of 
capital  and  of  effort. 

The  precious  metals  serve  to  measure  and  to  enumerate  value ; where- 
fore a country  roust  possess  a sufficiency  of  them  to  facilitate  every  trans- 
action in  which  necessity  or  caprice  demands  the  actual  use  of  them. 
When  that  ample  supply  exists,  credit  is  placed  as  a substitute  tor  the 
metal,  and  performs  its  office.  This  state  is  favorable  to  mercantile 
affairs,  the  transactions  of  which  proceed  without  becoming  onerous. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  precious  metals  accumulate  too  much,  the  eqi librium 
in  the  value  of  commercial  articles  is  deranged,  and  a painful  disturbance 
ensues,  until  the  use  or  the  exportation  of  the  metals,  as  merchandise,  has 
repaired  the  defect  On  the  contrary,  if  the  precious  metals  are  not  suffi- 
ciently abundant,  everything  which  tends  to  regain  them  is  advantageous  to 
the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  European  governments,  and  above 
all,  that  of  France,  attaching  an  exaggreated  importance  to  the  precious 
metals,  were  busily  occupied  in  discovering  the  balance  of  commerce. 
Some,  even  yet,  are  thus  engaged.  By  minute  and  lengthened  estimates, 
according  to  the  commercial  prices-current  of  ail  the  merchandise,  the 
entry  or  export  of  which  hgs  been  verified,  they  would  judge  by  the  differ- 
ence, what  is  the  overplus,  or  balance , supplied  on  either  side  by  the  pre- 
cious metals.  But  the  elements  of  that  work  were  so  ihcomplete  and  de- 
fective, and  so  many  accessory  circumstances  were  omitted,  that  a real 
induction  could  not  be  made  from  it.  Not  that  a balance  of  commerce 
doeB  not  exist,  but  it  can  be  more  felt  than  exactly  estimated.  To  obtain 
it,  there  roust  be  a company  of  explorers  so  large  that  their  joint  labor 
cannot  be  secured,  and  numberless  modifications  would  intervene  to  alter 
the  tables  of  figures  which  they  compiled,  however  great  might  be  their 
exactness. 

Thu.-,  a special  commerce  tetween  two  people  might  be  engaged  in, 
solely  for  the  account  of  one  party,  who  alone  might  receive  the  advantage, 
or  sustain  the  loss.  Then,  follow  the  transport,  freight,  insurance,  duties  of 
export  and  import,  everything  which  forms  a large  part  of  the  value  of 
merchandise,  and  which  may  be  acquired  by  either  of  the  commercial  people. 
In  fine,  the  banking  trade,  and  the  direct  or  indirect  exchanges,  public  loans, 
and  industrial  skill,  all  at  every  movement,  may  change  the  results  in 
reference  to  the  exterior  balance. 

The  government  of  a country  exercises  a vast  influence  over  the  results 
of  labor  and  the  exchanges  that  it  makes.  Without,  by  the  duties,  prohi- 
bitions, premiums,  maritime  laws,  and  commercial  treaties.  In  the  interior, 
by  the  imposts  of  every  kind  which  it  enacts,  by  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  monopolies  and  favors  which  are  granted.  The  object  is  always 
to  develops,  and  to  educe  labor ; but'  are  the  means  always  adequate  and 
felicitous  ? This  is  the  topic  which  we  now  shall  examine. 

France  has  recently  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  principal  products 
of  our  national  industry.  Strangers  from  all  countries  attended  to  par- 
cipate  in  that  show,  and  to  join  their  acclamations  with  those  of  our.  fel- 
low-citizens. The  eager  crowds  daily  manifested  their  liveliest  admira- 
tion. The  finest  season  of  the  year,  an  almost  constantly  favorable 
atmosphere,  the  festival  in  the  midst  of  the  operations,  the  briliancy  and 
the  selection  of  the  objects  displayed,  all  concurred  to  charm  and  entice 
the  most  wayward  minds.  Now,  that  excitement  has  ceased,  that  the 
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amased  splendor  and  wealth  are  dispersed,  the  fascination  gives  place  for 
reflection ; and  the  mind  is  more  free  to  yield  itself  to  consideration  upon 
the  real  or  imaginary  advantages  which  the  repetition  of  industrial  shows 
mav  have  upon  the  country  and  the  exhibitors. 

Ten  year9  ago,  after  the  exhibition  w fair,”  in  1834,  we  endeavored  to 
estimate  the  industrial  movement  of  France.*  The  fetes  of  July  then 
were  the  occasion  of  the  display,  and  the  pretext  upon  which  the  object  of 
internal  policy  was  feigned.  Regarding  that  which  passed  around  us,  we 
could  not  avoid  a hasty  inspection,  of  the  tendencies  of  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  the  last  vague  agitations  of  the  revolution,  from  which  so  short 
a space  bad  separated  us.  Men  and  things  were  judged,  as  we  then  beheld 
them,  and  with  so  rigorous  an  impartiality,  that,  after  a long  period,  we 
find  not  any  change  in  our  opinions.  We  examine  the  causes  that  educed 
oar  first  expositions,  and  which  unexpectedly  re-awakened  them  after  an 
interruption  of  ten  years.  Then,  in  the  purpose  of  more  immediate  utility, 
we  endeavored  to  compare  the  proportion  which  our  natural  industry 
possesses  in  distant  markets,  with  that  which  the  industry  of  our  rivals  has 
attained,  and  we  often  deplore  the  infirmity  of  our  means.  Have  we 
now  arrived  at  the  station  where  we  may  conquer  the  post  to  which 
we  should  aspire  ? Is  our  industry  so  unfolded  to  the  world,  as  entered 
upon  that  solid  and  firm  course  which  guarantees  success?  We  fear  that 
it  is  otherwise.  We  do  not  dispute  the  merit  to  which  such  brilliant  re- 
wards have  been  distributed.  Upright  judges,  and  honored  for  their  in- 
telligence, leave  not  room  for  doubt  with  any  person.  That  which  we  are 
solicitous  to  investigate  is  this,  the  causes  which  retard  us,  and  the  future, 
which  the  direction  impressed  upon  our  labor  reserves  for  us. 

We  may  apply  the  name  industry  f to  all  the  labor  produced  by  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  study.  Industry,  on  one  side,  touches  agriculture,  * 
which  is  its  first  branch.  On  the  other,  it  terminates  in  the  fine  arts, 
which  it  powerfully  aids;  and  which,  by  guiding  and  illuminating  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  rewards  them.  The  exhibition  of  the  Elysian  fields  has 
thus  circumscribed  in  those  limits  all  which  it  was  possible  to  transport 
and  affix  within  them.  Yet,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  choice  upon 
that  which  was  an  invention  or  a manufacture ; but,  consequently,  to  give 
preference  to  that  which  required  a concourse  of  men  conibining  mutual 
aid.  8uch  did  the  exhibition  present,  necessarily  incomplete,  but  great, 
glittering,  brilliant,  and  attracting  towards  it  even  those  who  doubted  its 
utility. 

Nothing  is  more  disputable  than  the  serious  and  real  advantages  of  that 
exhibition.  It  is  true,  it  procures  a lively  satisfaction  to  the  ministers  and 
grandees  who  had  the  direction  of  it,  and  its  attendant  honors.  Their  im- 
portance momentarily  was  increased;  and  how  many  occasions  did  it 
afford  to  create  for  themselves  friends ! For  the  prince,  his  family,  and 
his  suite,  it  was  a reason  of  rejoicing,  to  become  as  if  associated  without 
embarrassment  with  all  the  mysteries  and  operations  of  the  arts,  which 
every  one  was  so  eager  to  explain,  and  which  were  the  subjects  of  so 
many  amiable  and  gracious  words  addressed  to  the  exhibitors ; word*,  the 
effect  of  which  will  never  be  lost,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  will  be 


* Revue  dev  deux  Afondee,  of  September  15,  1834. 

f u Induetria  eat  alacritas  et  atudium  in  Ubore  suscipiendo,  urgendo,  et  prefereodo.” 
— Cicero  Ernettu 
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preciously  retained  in  the  cantons  of  France,  whither  they  are  carried ! 
Then  come  the  eager  citizens  around  that  which  is  spectacle  and  show, 
grouped  together  before  the  same  objects  which  attracted  not  their  regard 
in  the  shopB  of  our  walks  and  streets;  and  then  the  examiners,  of  whom 
some  describe  and  other  inspect  the  wonders  shown. 

Like  a European  fair,  or  an  immense  bazaar,  the  exhibition  may  sub- 
serve some  kinds  of  articles,  call  to  them  attention  when  they  have  been 
neglected,  and  more  easily  acquire  some  consumers  of  them.  Above  fell, 
it  is  useful  to  new  manufacturers,  by  announcing  their  names ; and  the 
same  cause  retains  the  old  manufacturers,  who  dare  not  to  desert  the  field 
in  which  their  rivals  appear.  But  for  all,  how  much  time  is  wasted,  and 
business  neglected,  and  expense  lost!  The  justice  of  the  umpires,  and 
the  good  will  of  authority  truly  grant  medals  and  an  honorable  mention, 
which  recommends  the  article  to  the  public  ; but  since  nearly  all  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  carelesB  world  make  no  inquiry  concerning  the  differ- 
ent grades,  it  follows  that  no  one  attains  to  any  peculiar  distinction.  If 
any  one  receives  a reward  of  the  highest  order,  it  is  seldom,  that  that  per- 
son had  not  previously  attained  a rank  sufficient  to  fix  the  regard  of  those 
iu  power.  The  condition  of  a useful  manufacturer,  therefore,  appears  to 
us  not  to  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  support  of  the  exhibition ; and 
if  his  material  is  formed  with  ability,  in  numberless  cases  the  great  day 
would  be  fatal  to  it. 

We  are  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  we  now  express;  either  the  article 
sent,  although  of  good  quality,  indicates  no  marked  progress,  and  then  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  reputation  which  the  producer  already  enjoys,  or  the 
fabric  is  distinguished  by  some  novel  qualities.  What  follows  ? Perhaps 
the  public  will  duly  appreciate  it ; but  the  rivals  of  the  producer,  more 
competent  and  interested  than  the  community,  through  envy,  hasten  to 
make  known  by  what  particular  process  the  apparent  perfection  has  been 
obtained.  This  lesson,  thus  given,  profits  them  ; and  without  any  expe- 
rience, or  the  expense  of  experiments,  they  at  once  find  themselves  on  a 
level  with  those  who  preceded  them.  Then  succeed  the  investigations  of 
the  umpires,  whose  research  is  pursued  into  the  most  minute  details,  so 
that  they  must  know  every  thing,  accurately  to  value  it.  At  last,  and  not 
the  least  dangerous,  is  the  exploration  of  the  stranger,  who  attends,  that 
he  may  learn  by  the  comparison  of  so  many  objects  collected  together, 
and  may  carry  away  the  result  of  our  discoveries  and  labor. 

Such  is  the  perplexity  of  the  French  manufacturer.  On  one  side  are 
the  praise  and  reward  which  attend^him,  vanity  more  or  less  satisfied,  and 
the  uncertain  hope  of  new  openings ; and  on  the  other,  the  expense,  the 
forsaking  of  his  business,  and  the  almost  certain  communication  to  his 
rivals,  of  his  own  peculiar  means  for  success.  Can  we  theu  be  surprised 
at  the  repugnance  which  so  many  enlightened  manufacturers  express  at 
those  exhibitions?  For  example,  we  need  not  marvel  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lyons  and  Roubaix,  sent  only  stuffs  already  before  the  public, 
worn  out,  so  to  speak,  according  to  the  report  of  taste.  Would  not  their 
ruin  follow  the  divulging  of  their  actual  products  designed  for  the  com- 
ing season?  The  industrious  man  who  has  invented  a pleasing  and 
attractive  object  for  a purchaser,  should  be  in  possession  of  a temporary 
monopoly,  during  which  the  fashion  will  indemnify  him  for  his  labors, 
and  which  ceases  as  soon  as  the  crowd  of  imitators  divides  with  him  the 
remunei  itions. 
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Those  exhibitions  might  have  been  useful  at  the  end  of  our  fhrst  revo- 
lution, when  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the  country,  and  to  exemplify 
that  all  the. spirit  of  industry  had  not  perished  in  the  commotion.  They 
may  promote  the  views  of  the  imperial  chief,  since  he  is'  permitted  to  dis- 
cuss the  merit  of  them.  We  believe  that  an  exhibition,  where,  even  at 
great  expense,  the  products  of  foreign  industry  might  be  collected,  if  it 
less  flattered  our  national  self-love,  would  be  an  exhaustless  source  of 
emulation  and  instruction.  In  such  a display,  the  attention  would  be  only 
devoted  to  foreign  industry  and  its  products,  with  the  research  into  to  de- 
velopments. We  sometimes  wish  that  the  most  advanced  country,  Britain, 
would  determine  to  hold  an  assemblage  like  that  which  has  just  been  dis- 
solved in  France ; but  we  suppose  that  the  Anglican  manufacturers  would 
not  comply  with  the  invitation*  Each  of  them  is  willing  to  study  his  com- 
petitor, as  they  have  done  among  us ; but  neither  of  them  is  willing  to 
become  the  subject  of  examination. 

A long  peace,  an  increasing  population,  and  a more  rational  applica- 
tion of  human  power  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  arts,  have  univer- 
sally augmented  the  mass  of  products  destined  to  supply  our  national 
wants.  Wealth  is  represented  under  every  form  of  exchange ; and  credit 
consequently  developing  itself,  daily  educes  new  efforts.  Enterprise  has 
calculated  the  advantages  which  may  be  realized  by  labor  in  common, 
and  under  the  diiection  of  a single  will.  Whenever  the  artizan  is  not 
under  the  obligation  of  direct  affinity  with  the  consumer,  he  must  with- 
draw, and  give  place  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  scarcely  any  need 
of  anticipation,  unless  for  some  special  objects.  Every  where,  and  al- 
ways ready,  are  found  the  articles  that  we  need.  The  enlargement  of 
manufactures  diminishes  the  price  of  return ; and  the  sudden  desire 
promptly  gratified,  augments  consumption,  which  often  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, if  the  wish  had  required  discussion,  with  the  uncertainty  of  being 
satisfied.  Such  is  the  course  of  all  people,  and  important  consequences  flow 
from  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inventive  and  applied  genius  of  its  inlfcbitants, 
France  has  arrived  to  the  perfect  industry  which  her  rivals  have  attained, 
only  in  a few,  and  those  not  the  most  essential  objects.  The  things  in 
which  she  excels  all  others,  are  those  which  depend  upon  that  almost  un- 
definable  sentiment  called  taste ; and  those  which  can  be  aided  by  science, 
and  in  which  her  eminent  men  can  guide.  This  department  assuredly  is 
beautiful ; nevertheless,  it  is  not  that  which  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations  can  place  on  our  side  the  balance  of  public  wealth.  The  useful  arts 
which  are  applied  to  the  products  necessary  for  all  people,  and  among  the 
most  numerous  classes  of  the  various  nations,  are  just  those  in.  which  we 
remain  inferior. 

Doubtless  we  cannot  consider  it  grievous  that  in  France,  generally,  the 
price  of  workmanship  in  our  fabrics  is  amply  sufficient,  so  that  a relative 
competency  in  agreement  with  our  climate  and  the  wants  of  life,  is  the 
lot  of  the  laboring  classes.  Still  it  would  be  preferable,  if  the  price  of  the 
product  was  higher,  whatever  disadvantage  might  result  from  it,  that  we 
might  not  behold  in  our  country  that  settled  wretchedness  and  debase- 
ment of  our  operations,  which  we  witness  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
But  workmenship  is  not  the  only  elemant  of  production.  The  necessary 
machinery  and  implements,  the  motive  agents,  which  already  demand  the 
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employment  of  previous  tool-machines,  all  are  too  costly  in  Franoe ; and  our 
progress  is  far  from  being  equal  to  our  wants. 

The  recent  exhibition  disclosed  to  us  immense  progress  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  tool-machines  which  are  destined  for  the  production*  of  mate- 
rials more  immediately  used  in  workmanship.  Why  have  those  amend- 
ments been  so  slow  f Why  are  they  not  more  general  and  important  ? 
These  are  grave  questions.  During  a long  time,  manufactures  were  not 
established,  because  there  were  no  mechanicians  to  organize  them  at  a 
moderate  price.  On  the  other  part,  large  capitals  must  be  buried  in  the 
mere  creation  of  mechanical  factories,  of  which  light  And  uncertain  demands, 
would  not  incite  the  establishment  What  a variety  of  models,  materials, 
and  operations,  must  be  collected,  before  they  can  execute  the  smallest 
order  1 To  those  difficulties  are  joined  the  rarity  of  the  secondary  metals, 
which  nature  has  so  sparingly  bestowed ; the  comparative  high  price  of 
castings  and  iron,  with  the  deficiency  and  want  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation for  the  transport  of  fuel ; all  which  difficulties  must  be  surmounted  ; 
aud,  now  this  condition  is  amended,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration 
from  the  courageous  individuals  who  have  also  aided  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Let  us  hope  that  the  movement  at  length  confirmed,  we  may 
extend  our  manufactures,  since  we  possess  mechanicians  answerable  to  our 
wants,  and  that  they  will  have  certain  employ  by  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  industry. 

Iron  and  fuel  are  the  primary  elements  of  all  industry.  That  we  may 
compete  with  the  foreigners,  they  must  be  abundant  and  cheap ; and  to 
this  result  the  arts,  not  the  intention  of  government,  always  have  been  un- 
favorable. It  is  true,  French  productions  have  been  protected  by  a high 
tariff  against  foreign  importations,  and  a movement  of  emulatiou  and 
rivalry  has  ensued,  which  has  induced  the  proprietors  of  stores,  furnaces, 
and  forges,  to  study  ail  possible  economy,  and  the  melioration  of  the  pro- 
cesses. The  working  of  iron  lias  made  the  greatest  progress,  but  it  has 
often  not  succeeded  in  rewarding  the  efforts.  The  protection  with  which 
it  has  teen  attended,  has  profited  beyond  measure  and  proportion  the 
proprietor  of  forests,  who,  without  either  risk  or  labor,  has  obtained  the 
most  certain  advantage. 

In  1819,  there  were  consumed  in  France — 

Castings  by  wood  coal  . . • .tons  110,600  I Iron,  by  wood  coal tons  73,200 

“ coke 2,000  Iron,  by  pit  coal,  both  exclos- 


I ively  and  partially 1,000 

Total  tons  consumed 112,500  | 

I Total  tons 74,200 


In  1842,  the  amount  was, 


Castings  by  wood  coal 297,174 

coke 102,282 


Iron,  by  wood  coal tons 

M pit  coal 


109,795 

175,029 


Total  tons. 


899,466 


Total  tons 


284  824 


Until  1822,  for  the  making  of  castings,  and  until  1833  for  that  of  iron, 
the  increase  of  mineral  fuel  was  very  slow.  In  1829,  the  law  of  indemnity 
having  changed  considerable  capital  among  the  class  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, the  forests,  sought  out  for  their  >ituation,  acquired  a high  rela- 
tive value,  and  the  state  of  the  woods  fit  for  cultivation  have  been  affected 
by  it.  Nature  has  very  liberally  diffused  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
French  soil ; but  certain  situations,  very  important  by  the  mass  and  the 
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good  quality  of  the  iron  ore,  are  found  far  from  the  coal  mines ; and  only 
near  forests  which  ever  have  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  foundries. 
There  the  masters  of  furnaces  and  forges  have  been  subject  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  woods,  while  the  imperfection,  or  the  want  of  ways  of 
communication  with  coal  mines,  still  interdicts  every  appeal  to  any  change 
of  method.  Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that  from  1829  to  1840,  the 
price  of  wood  coal,  the  use  of  which  for  inns  is  indispensable,  has  doubled 
in  French  Compte,  in  the  Vorges,  and  the  Houte  Marne,  all  districts  rich 
in  forests. ' The  competition  of  consumers  has  contributed  to  it ; but  the 
measures  of  the  ministers  of  finance  which  has  followed,  have  been  the  true 
source  of  the  evil.  The  state,  by  succession  the  heir  of  the  rights  by  French 
conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  ancient  Gaul,  has  acted  in  the 
sale  of  them  like  an  economical  citizen,  who  has  no  other  solicitude  than 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  article  which  he  alone  can  offer,  to  purchasing  com- 
petitors. In  England,  at  the  same  time,  coal  and  minerals,  distributed 
widely  by  the  rivalry  of  sellers,  have,  permitted  enterprising  men  to  devolope 
industry  in  an  immense  degree;  and  it  is  the  flame  of  the  forges  and 
foundries  in  that  island  of  fogs,  through  which  she  has  acquired  the  sover- 
eign power  that  rules  the  half  of  our  globe. 

The  principal  and  accessory  elaboration  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the 
turning  of  those  substances  into  steel,  plates  and  rods,  and  iron  wares, 
increase  the  use  of  fuel.  By  combining  those  divers  works  for  the 
using  up  of  the  primitive  materials,  the  administration  of  the  mines  dis- 
covers that  there  were  consumed  in  1842,  45,500,000  francs,  paid  for  wood 
and  wood- coal ; and  15,000,000  francs,  for  pit-coal  and  coke;  for  wood, 
one- fifth  more  than  ten  years  previous  ; and  for  mineral  fuel,  an  increase 
of  two-fifths. 

The  workmanship  of  iron  is  the  question  involving  the  wealth  and 
power  of  France.  Iron  must  be  abundant  and  cheap,  if  onr  industry 
would  compete  with  that  of  foreigners — and  agriculture  also  must  have 
better  instruments,  and  concur  on  its  part  to  render  life  easier  to  the 
laboring  classes.  After  the  state,  as  possessors,  of  the  forests,  Ve  find 
the  civil  list,  the  communes,  and  a small  number  of  large  proprieto- 
ries. Those  last  follow  the  impulse  which  is  given  to  them  from  the 
higher  authority,  and  sometimes  excite  it  through  their  political  influence. 
In  itself  it  is  a monopoly  which  is  established  and  abuses  its  power,  be- 
cause the  producer  of  iron  cannot  escape  from  it  It  would  be  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government,  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  for  the  cutting  of 
wood,  to  make  an  abatement  which  shall  render  not  futile  for  consumers 
and  producers,  the  progress  that  the  spirit  of  order  and  economy,  aided  by 
science  during  several  years  has  made.  Extreme  care  is  taken  that  a 
useful  effect  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  series  of  operations  in  metals ; and, 
doubtless,  the  last  word  has  not  been  mentioned  as  the  result  of  amend- 
ments ; but  it  should  not  be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil. 

France  daily  makes  great  progress  in  the  course  of  labor,  and  all  tbe 
useful  professions  are  respected  and  honored  in  proportion  as  idleness 
loses  credit,  but  neither  true  agriculture,  nor  genuine  industry  can  dwell 
in  the  simple  administration  of  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  land,  or  of  capital, 
who  confines  himself  to  watch  the  farmer,  or  the  manager  of  it.  He  does 
not  work  by  himself.  He  profits  solely  by  the  rivalry  of  the  workmen, 
and  of  the  better  understanding  of  the  works,  the  consequence  of  which 
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is  the  obtaining  of  more  important  products.  Farming  everywhere  haa 
extended.  The  land,  by  each  change,  acquires  a more  considerable  sell* 
ing  value ; and  that  incessant  reaction,  to  which  an  obstacle  has  not  in- 
terposed during  thirty  years,  operates  so  that  each  new  proprietor  com- 
plains of  the  small  interest  which  the  land  returns,  contends  against  every- 
thing which  may  reduce  it,  and  upholds  every  measure  which  could  aug- 
ment it. 

The  tax  of  interest,  rent,  or  usury  of  moveable  capitals,  has  undergone 
serious  modifications ; and  has  been  diminished  with  the  competition  of 
greater  security,  and  more  extended  credit — but  as  this  part  of  public  con* 
fklence  always  remains  accompanied  by  certain  accidents,  that  tax  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  rent  of  land.  Nevertheless,  we  perceive  that  in 
proportion  as  riches  are  formed  and  are  accumulated  in  the  same  hand, 
the  man  who  attains  a fortune  generally  invests  a part  of  his  wealth  in 
landed  property.  On  the  other  side,  the  true  agriculturist,  the  man  who 
toils  and  digs,  if  he  can  realize  any  savings,  hastens  to  exchange  it  for  the 
price  of  land  which  suits  his  judgment  lie  also  has  little  regard  for  the 
farm  which  he  might  possibly  obtain.  In  his  mind  he  confounds  the  rent 
with  the  remuneration  tor  the  work  which  he  designs  to  apply  to  his  new 
acquisition,  and  of  which  he  forms  but  little  estimate.  Qe  also  finds  his 
business  advantageous,  while  the  simple  proprietary  will  seek  every  occasion 
to  raise  the  tax  of  rent,  concerning  which  he  negotiates,  and  strives  to 
obtain  the  greater  portion  by  the  augmentation  of  the  products,  both  iQ 
value  and  in  quantity. 

The  state,  the  communes,  and  the  high  proprietorship,  by  different  pro- 
ceedings, have  been  the  true  authors  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  iron,  and 
in  opposing  them  with  all  the  resources  of  activity  and  science,  the  pro- 
ducers of  iron  have  meliorated  their  difficult  situation,  by  sometimes  yielding 
in  the  conflict.  The  state  maintains  protection  against  foreign  iron  ; but 
bv  the  price  of  cutting  wood,  it  adds  every  year  something  to  the  price  of 
national  iron.  Every  day,  also,  internal  competition,  necessity  and  the  fixed 
standard  of  protected  rights,  determine  an  abatement  of  the  selling  price  to 
the  detriment  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  diminution  in  the  price  of  iron  which  will  instantly  follow  when  the 
government  shall  consult  the  true  interests  of  the  country ; and  not  only 
the  want  of  its  daily  resources  already  has  produced  a part  of  the  happy 
effects  which  might  be  expected.  France  is  agitated  by  remarking  the 
rapid  strides  which  all  nations  are  making  in  the  pathway  of  industry  and 
labor.  Reflecting  men  are  excited  by  the  public  impulse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  ill  success  of  some  others,  do  not  abandon  the  career.  In 
that  number,  we  place  iu  the  first  rank  the  mechanicians,  considering  the 
embarrassments  which  encircle  them.  We  know  well  that  a public  ex- 
hibition cannot  easily  occur  in  a neighboring  country,  for  all  that  country 
is  one  simultaneous  exhibition ; and  every  county,  even  every  village  of 
England,  contains  its  wonders  of  art,  and  of  a mechanical  production ; 
but  we  already  have,  as  the  guaranty  of  capacity  in  our  constructors  of 
machines,  the  foreign  demand  which  drew*  from  France,  in  1837,  nearly 

1.800.000  francs,  in  1842,  about  4,600,000  francs,  and  in  1843,  nearly 

6.400.000  francs.  Spain,  Belgian,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Germany, 
almost  all  the  neighboring  countries,  have  united  in  this  demand.  Our 
exportations  in  other  works,  of  which  metals  are  the  basis,  in  iron,  cast- 
ings, copper,  &&,  have  been  raised  to  7,458,000  francs,  in  1842;  and  to 
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8,725,000  francs,  in  1848.  Those  sums  are  but  small ; but  they  are  indi- 
cations  of  the  course  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  the  machines  for  planing,  turning,  boring, 
drawing  out,  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  mixed  metals,  iron  and  plates,  we 
need  not  fear  the  want  of  producing  tools.  All  the  machines  which  were 
exhibited,  were  executed  with  a neatness  and  a precision  which  the  most 
precious  instruments  destined  for  the  mathematical  sciences  could  claim  ; an 
indispensable  condition  now,  as  the  principle  of  life,  and  motion  of  those 
powerful  forces  is  generally  derived  from  steam,  that  great  auxiliary  of  man; 
but  at  the  same  time  a difficult  power,  breaking  through  every  obstruction 
whjch  would  make  it  deviate  from  its  course. 

The  exhibition  offers  not  a sufficient  space  for  steam  machinery  to  be  dis- 
played in  all  its  magnificence.  They  were  admitted  only  as  patterns,  or  aa 
a specimen  of  various  systems.  That  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  wo  have 
nothing  more  to  desire  respecting  the  perfection  of  them. 

A multitude  of  various  inventions,  the  design  of  which  is  to  aid  or 
prepare  for  human  operations,  attracted  the  attention  of  all.  Some  are  ow- 
ing to  our  national  genius,  a greater  number  are  of  foreign  origin,  but 
happily  imitated.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  we  often  borrow ; be- 
cause we  are  not  impelled  by  the  stimulus  of  demand,  which  urges  to  the 
search  after  all  possible  economy  in  the  workmanship.  We  proceed  slowly, 
above  all  with  the  additional  uncertainty  of  diminishing  the  capital  of  inr 
du&try,  always  so  bnrdensome  to  create.  It  it  easily  seen,  that  if  the  causes 
which  have  retarded  among  us  the  development  of  industry  in  iron  works, 
had  not  existed,  we  should  have  made  all  other  progress  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Modern  nations,  formed  through  migration,  conquest,  unions,  and  the 
mixtures  which  their  history  retraces,  in  the  midst  of  their  various  ele- 
ments, have,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  principal  races  to  which  they  belong — in  spite  of  number- 
less individualities  which  separate  them  from  the  mass,  the  character  of  a 
people  is  quickly  defined,  and  it  is  easy  to  generalize  their  defects  and 
their  qualities.  In  the  pursuit  of  works  of  industry,  we  are  prompt  to  un- 
dertake, but  easily  discouraged  Endowed  with  an  inventive  mind,  we 
quickly  abandon  the  discoveries  that  we  make,  to  search  after  novelty, 
when  the  experience  of  our  rival  has  shown  the  useful,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it.  Yet  one  thing  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  to  the 
practical  arte,  we  join  that  previous  quality,  called  taste,  which  is  rather 
felt  than  explicable.  In  contriving,  as  well  as  in  appropriating  the  inven- 
tions of  others,  the  Frenchman  seeks  to  give  to  the  object  that  he  produces, 
the  juat  proportion  in  form,  the  felicitous  harmony  in  the  choice  of  colors, 
which  procures  to  the  observing  mind  the  satisfaction,  that  in  one  aspect  it 
shall  be  dull  or  rough,  and  in  another  that  it  shall  offend  by  the  coutrary. 
defect.  Ifj  sometimes,  an  excess  of  elegance  tends  to  sordidness,  if  the 
enticement  of  strangeness  verges  towards  fantastic  forms,  the  national  taste 
rectifies  the  errors  of  the  workman,  and  French  products  soon  assume  the 
place  which  they  should  occupy.  In  this  connection,  the  exhibitions  of 
France  are  especially  remarkable. 

Taste  in  France  is  sustained  by  a natural  disposition  to  the  culture  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  the  metropolis  and  in  the  principal  cities,  the  attention 
of  the  less  wealthy  classes  with  avidity  turns  to  the  new  products  which 
annually  are  invented.  The  people  learn  to  inspect  and  judge,  and,  not- 
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withstanding  the  incessant  renewal  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  cities,  by  the 
uncultivated  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  notice  of  the  arts  prepares  its 
way  among  the  most  restricted  understandings,  and  tends  to  render  perfect 
the  numerous  articles  of  our  industry. 

The  bronzed  materials,  for  example,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  are  not  a 
contemptible  object;  and  they  constitute  in  value  one  half  of  our  exporta- 
tions in  wrought  metals.  Works  of  design,  sculptures,  mixed  metals,  carving, 
gilding,  and  other  necessaries,  form  a large  portion  of  our  workmanship. 
Our  principal  workmen  are  enabled  to  distribute,  in  every  country,  the 
admirable  articles  which  are  sent  from  their  manufactories.  French  art 
receives  the  tribute  of  the  superior  and  wealthy  classes  of  aN  the  world;  and 
the  portion  without  taste,  of  affectation,  and  of  trifling  invitations  every 
year  diminishes. 

Our  goldsmiths’  work  is  equally  above  all  rivalry.  Sometimes  obliged 
to  ) ield  to  the  odd  and  singular  taste  of  foreigners,  it  nevertheless  unfolds 
the  modifications  with  which  the  French  hand  impresses  it.  The  outlines 
are  purified  and  become  elegant,  the  brilliant  carving  gives  life,  and  car- 
ries into  the  details  the  grace  which  makes  both  valued.  True  master- 
pieces in  design,  art,  and  the  combination  of  metals  marked  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  justify  the  popularity  which  encircles  our  working  artis’s.  The 
spirit  of  emulation 'urged  them  to  study  antiquity,  and  the  various  caprices 
of  the  middle  ages ; to  examine  the  Indian  art ; to  unite  the  contrarieties 
of  the  different  costly  metals  so  as  to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  precious 
stones ; ami  the  success  of  their  undertakings  has  strengthened  the  confi- 
dence which  their  talents  previously  inspired.  A regular  annual  exporta- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  goldsmiths’  work,  trinkets,  jewelry,  corals, 
and  plated  articles,  shows  the  esteem  which  foreigners  have  for  our  works. 
The  galvanic  process  of  the  gold  Hnd  silver  in  metals,  called  out  to  a great 
extension,  caunot  fail  to  enlarge  considerably  the  advantages  which  we  al- 
ready have  obtained. 

We  receive  from  foreigners,  by  the  declaration  of  the  custom  house,  and 
independent  of  contraband,  five  or  six  millions  of  clocks  and  watches  of  every 
kind,  and  our  exportations  remain  within  two  millions.  By  which  we  may 
judge  how  much  less  the  French  workmanship  is,  than  our  demands.  We 
do  not  here  judge  of  the  honorable  exceptions  which  might  be  mentioned ; 
but  French  names  enjoy  so  little  favor,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  exported 
articles  bear  a strange  name.  This  circumstance,  indeed,  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  loyal ; for  we  have  the  recent  fact  of  the  captain  of  a French 
ship,  who,  exporting  some  watches  to  China,  only  asked  of  the  furnisher, 
that  the  movements  and  hands  should  keep  together  until  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  Cantou.  The  result  is  only  one  of  the  countless  episodes  of  that 
seaman’s  unfortunate  petty  commerce,  which  so  much  has  contributed  to 
discredit  French  frade  in  distant  ports. 

The  frabric&tion  of  precise  instruments,  mathematical,  physical,  and  op- 
tical, above  all,  the  maritime  light-houses,  which  assure  the  navigator  against 
the  danger  of  coasts,  have  received  merited  eulogy.  Science  thus  finds 
ample  provision  for  all  the  auxiliaries  which  aid  man  in  the  works  that  he 
undertakes,  to  put  aside  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge. 

We  are  inferior  to  England  in  the  ordinary  cutlery  for  the  use  of  all 
classes,  for  which  goodness  and  solidity  suffice,  at  a moderate  cost.  Our 
system  of  workmanship,  by  isolated  labor,  is  less  favorable  to  this  branch, 
which  slowly  improves.  Although  we  succeed  better  in  fiue  cutlery,  ex- 
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wpt  a too  great  fickleness  in  the  search  after  elegance,  our  regular  exporta- 
tions are  restricted  to  annual  value  of  1,200,000  francs.  That  also  is  nearly 
the  amount  of  our  exportations  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  articles  of  fancy,  and  the  other  third  is  bows  ; and  in  them  the  exhibi- 
tion scarcely  unfolded  any  thing  which  is  not  called  for  by  luxury  or  par- 
ticular choice. 

Cutlery  and  arms  are  among  the  number  of  important  articles  of  ex- 
portation from  England ; nevertheless,  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  were  eager  to  explore  our  products.  They  avowed,  that 
during  their  visit,  they  had  collected  for  the  benefit  of  their  establishments, 
useful  and  interesting  observations,  which  too  person  could  obtain  by 
reiterated  walks  in  the  sale  shops.  Tbey  did  full  justice  to  French  labor, 
but  they  could  not  adequately  conceive  the  causes  which  oblige  us  to  main- 
tain our  excessive  prices  for  so  many  useful  objects  in  all  the  details  of  life  ; 
and  for  the  employments  in  which  iron  is  gradually 'becoming  a substitute 
for  other  materials,  such  as  bedsteads  of  iron. 

< The  workmanship  of  iron,  as  we  have  seen  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  been  quadrupled  in  France.  It  is  now  begining  to  be  more 
commensurate  with  our  wauts,  but  the  price  is  too  high.  The  appropriation 
of  iron  to  the  various  operations,  is  without  any  possible  limits;  so,  in  pro~ 
portion  as  we  make  progress,  we  shall  behold  other  backward  branches  of 
industry  developed,  such  as  cutlery,  arms,  nails,  iron  ware,  both  fine  and 
common,  in  all  which  foreigners  now  surpass  us. 

Besides  the  important  articles  just  mentioned,  others  of  great  interest 
exist,  which  affect  the  well  being  that  men  desire  in  their  domicils.  In 
the  first  place  is  the  workmanship  of  furniture,  and  instruments  of  music, 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  in  their  commercial  reference,  and  in 
which  the  manifestation  of  French  taste  is  corabiued  with  their  studious 
researches. 

Civilized  nations  attach  importance  to  that  which  makes  the  interior 
ornament  and  comfort  of  their  dwellings.  The  climate  which  confines 
us  during  so  many  hours,  renders  necessary  to  us  a multitude  of  con- 
veniences, which  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  countries  oannot  appreciate. 
Not  only  must  our  furniture  be  commodious,  but  the  form  and  aspect 
of  them  must  be  agreeable ; and  in  our  attempts  to  secure  those  end.*,  we 
are  attracted  by  the  fickle  love  of  change.  Fashion,  which  displaced  the 
false  Roman  design,  by  that  of  the  middle  age  and  of  renovation,  pro- 
duced a great  variety  in  forms  of  furnitnre.  It  invited  the  combination  of 
sculpture  in  wood,  metalic  carving,  gilding,  with  the  application  of  stuffs 
and  precious  metals.  The  burden  and  the  expense  of  transport  will  always 
hinder  the  foreigner  from  sending  to  France  for  anythiog  but  high-priced 
articles ; but  in  this  direction,  we  gaurd  our  advantages ; and  the  exporta- 
tions, in  .1843,  amounted  to  3,000,000  francs,  for  furniture,  and  1,200,000 
francs  for  musical  instruments. 

The  arts  of  saddlery  and  coach- making  were  scrarcely  presented  at  the 
exhibition,  and  yet  they  are  numbered  among  those  which  have  made 
most  progress.  With  the  abatement  of  the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  and  a 
better  mechanical  skill,  all  the  parts  of  this  important  traffic  are  amended, 
and  foreigners  begin  to  appreciate  the  labor  of  our  workmen  ; so  that 
the  exportation  of  those  materials,  for  1843,  amounted  to  1,300,000,  or 
1,400,000  francs. 

The  progress  of  glass  works,  and  these  of  earthen-ware,  is  obvious. 
Our  looking-glasses  are  unequalled.  After  long  hesitation,  our  crystals 
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begin  to  rival  those  of  Bohemia,  Venice  and  England ; and  it  would  be 
censurable,  not  to  mention  the  disks  of  flint-glass,  of  large  dimensions,  which 
promise  new  progress  in  astronomy.  Those  articles  were  furnished  for  ex- 
portation, in  1843,  to  the  amount  of  3,200,000  francs,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  trade  will  increase. 

The  exportation  of  porcelain,  in  1843,  was  valued  at  more  than  2,000,000 
francs  for  the  ordinary  kind,  and  at  7,000,000  francs  for  the  fine  articles. 
In  all  9,000,000  francs,  which  amount  is  an  advance  upon  1841  and  1842. 

Among  the  wealthier  class,  the  use  of  earthen  ware,  which  combines  a 
moderate  price  with  great  neatness,  susceptible  of  becoming  an  object  of 
luxury  through  the  application  of  gilding,  and  of  the  most  precious  paint- 
ing and  mo>t  tasteful  ornaments,  daily  is  enlarging.  From  the  imitation 
of  China  ware,  we  have  passed  down  to  pipe  clay ; and  now  porcelain 
has  penetrated  into  the  village  inn.  We  continue  to  manufacture  good 
and  beautiful  porcelain,  which  is  one  of  the  arts  that  is  increasingly  de- 
veloped. Sometimes,  however,  by  seeking  originality  in  novel  forms, 
they  are  awkward  and  inconvenient.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  poor 
idea  of  imitating  Chinese  wares.  The  Chinese  type  is  sought  only  be- 
cause it  indicates  a com|>arative  rareness  in  the  possessor,  the  effect  of 
distance  and  difficulty ; for,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  common,  the*  fashion 
will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  expense  of  the  eccentric  undertaking  will  be 
risked.  We  should  give  a high  preference  to  the  efforts  of  laborious 
workmen  who  would  establish,  in  a more  common  earthen-ware  destined 
for  the  poor  classes,  a low  price,  connected  with  solidity  and  suitability  for 
ordinary  use ; beiug  of  good  taste,  without  the  grotesque.  In  this  we 
offend:  and  the  majority  of  our  population  are  reduced  to  coarse  earthen 
utensils,  more  numerous  samples  of  which  we  regret  that  we  did  not  see  at 
the  exhibition ; at  least  enough  of  them  by  which  the  real  condition,  in  the 
various  departments  of  France,  of  one  of  the  most  useful  arts  might  be  judged. 
A special  exhibition,  which  would  combine  the  patterns  of  every  article  that 
is  manufactured  in  France,  might  contribute  to  enlighten  the  various  manu- 
facturers upon  the  resources  which  are  within  their  reach.  The  effects  of 
rivalry  would  be  less  dreaded. 

All  the  professions  bound  to  be  represented  at  this  great  assemblage 
of  industry,  many  were  not  able  to  approach  it,  unless  in  alleging  or  pro- 
ducing a method  of  amendment,  or  of  innovation  on  the  ordinary  pract- 
ice. This  was  principally  discovered  in  the  secondary  arts  appertain- 
ing to  the  construction  of  edifices.  The  fabrication  of  tiles,  bricks,  the 
apparatus  for  heat,  flouring,  plaster,  imitations  of  marble,  the  use  of  wood 
in  all  forms,  of  inetals  and  marble,  would  demand  volumes  to  explain 
them ; but  scarcely  either  of  those  objects  is  susceptible  of  a moveable 
commerce.  The  almost  exclusive  use  of  them  in  the  locality  where  they 
are  produced,  hinders  us  from  noticing  them ; although  each  of  them  is 
applied  to  satisfy  a want,  or  a fancy,  and  contributes  to  mark  our  era  of 
civilization.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  exterior  commerce  seizes  upon  it; 
and  in  the  impossibility  of  numbering  in  detail  all  the  articles  which 
passed  under  our  eyes,  we  may  assert  that  the  French  products  exported  in 
1843,  were, 

Of  mercer's  wares, francs  16,600,000 

Toys, 1,200,000 

U inbrellas, 1,200,000 

Fashionable  dress,. 6,100,000 

Various  articles  of  Parisian  elegant  industry,  fitted  to  attract  purchasers,  6,600,000 
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This  is  doubtless  a email  sum,  but  the  value  is  precious,  because  it  is 
almost  entirely  the  proceeds  of  industry  and  of  workmanship. 

The  chemical  arts  also  concurred  to  furnish,  for  the  exhibition,  a great 
variety  of  articles  worthy  of  estimation,  which  also  equally  contribute  to 
our  external  commerce.  Perfumery,  which  belongs  to  them,  is  a branch 
sufficiently  important  to  supply  annually  eight  millions  of  products  for  ex- 
portation. 

The  divers  preparations  to  which  hides  and  9kins  are  subjected,  and  which 
fit  them  for  domestic  uses,  have  also  followed  the  course  of  improvement 
Thus  the  exportations  exceed  eight  millions  for  prepared  skins,  and  more 
than  twenty-one  millions  for  those  which  have  been  wrought.  Gloves  alone, 
in  this  last  sum,  amount  to  eight  millions. 

The  trade  in  hats  appears  to  be  stationary,  both  for  internal  traffic,  and 
for  exportation,  for  within  three  years  it  has  not  exceeded  the  amount  of 
two  millions. 

All  the  arts  are  united,  and  mutually  aid  each  other.  Less  than  four 
centuries  sufficed  for  typography  to  renew  the  face  of  the  world.  Who 
can  doubt  that  to  this  wondrous  invention,  we  owe  all  the  changes  effect- 
ed by  the  deffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  amplitude  of  thought  ? Paper, 
that  powerful  auxiliary,  is  not  deficient,  and  forms  part  of  a traffic  which 
constantly  is  enlarging.  The  exportation  of  white  paper,  for  packing,  or 
colored,  has  more  than  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  now  amounts  to 
nearly  eight  millions.  The  mechanical  operations  for  it  have  produced 
an  enourmous  abatement  in  the  price,  which  has  unfolded  an  increased 
consumption.  At  the  late  exhibition,  a paper  mill,  destined  for  Belgium, 
was  observed,  which  would  compete,  for  precision,  with  the  best  estab- 
lished machines.  The  arts  which  belong  to  the  use  of  paper  are  sustained 
in  their  superiority.  Typography,  lithography,  engraving,  cards,  and  en- 
graved music,  add  largely  to  our  external  commerce,  not  less  in  1 843,  than 
0,400,000  francs,  for  painted  paper.  This  last  article,  always  directed  by 
French  taste,  is  unrivalled. 

We  have  summarily  estimated  our  foreign  commerce  in  some  of  the 
principal  articles  of  sale.  This  review  unfolds  the  weakness  of  our  re- 
sources, and  the  enormous  distance  between  us  and  our  rivals.  Britain 
alone,  after  having  retained  that  which  is  necessary  for  her  own  immense 
consumption,  annually  sends  abroad  as  much  iron  as  Franoe  produces. 
From  which  we  may  judge  of  her  superiority  in  other  articles. 

We  have  yet  to  examine  other  industrial  pursuits,  containing  equally 
important  and  useful  instruction  of  this  kind.  We  shall  continue  to  cite, 
for  tliis  purpose,  the  documents  for  which  our  custom-house  administration 
gives  publicity.  Guided  by  them,  we  can  follow,  analyze,  and  compre- 
hend the  least  movements  of  trade.  Imports,  exports,  transit,  storage, 
navigation,  and  the  coasting  traffic,  all  are  collected,  and  presented  in  a 
dear,  simple,  and  methodical  order.  We  would,  however,  remark,  that 
constrained  to  use  only  the  official  calculations  which  were  adopted  in 
1825,  the  administration  give  ia  their  tables  an  exaggerated  valuation  to 
various  merchandise.  Thus,  as  to  imports,  colonial  provisions,  dye-stuff?, 
cotton,  &c.,  and  in  exports,  the  cotton  cloth,  linen,  and  almost  all  our 
fabrics,  are  entered  on  the  balance  for  suras  which  exceed  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  real  value.  There  exists  not  any  declared  or  certified  valuation 
which  is  near  the  truth. 

Without  stopping  for  this  inconvenience,  which  protracted  examination 
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would  but  partially  remove,  we  may  remark,  that  our  legislation  grants 
much  facility  to  commerce  in  transit  and  re-exportation.  The  merchan- 
dise that  we  reject  from  our  own  consumption,  like  colonial  provisions 
and  raw  materials,  are  admitted  to  remain  in  our  storehouses,  and  to  cir- 
culate through  our  territory,  passing  by  the  frontiers,  both  of  land  and  sea, 
from  one  nation  to  another.  The  value  of  this  movement  through  France, 
between  foreigners,  almost  without  our  participation,  exclusive  of  the  ben- 
efit of  moderate  charges,  is  comprised  in  the  term,  general  commerce. 
The  administration,  under  the  title,  special  commerce,  notices  that  which 
concerns  the  French  trade  only ; that  is,  the  importation  of  articles,  the 
duties  of  which  are  released  for  national  consumption,  and  the  export  of  the 
products  from  our  own  soil,  and  industry.  The  difference  between  the  special 
and  general  commerce,  gives  exactly  the  value  of  foreign  exchanges,  trans- 
acted under  our  control. 

In  1 843,  the  general  commerce,  by  impcrtation,  amounted  to  francs  1,1 21, $00,000 

Special  commerce, ' 845,600,000 


Leaving,  for  the  foreign  traffic. 276,800,000 

as  the  value  or  merchandise  in  transit,  re-exported  or  left  in  the  storehouses. 

The  general  commeuce,  for  exportation,  extend  to francs  992,000,000 

Special  commerce, 687,800,000 


Leaving  for  the  foreign  traffic, 804,700,000 

as  the  value  of  merchandise  re-exported,  in  the  store-booses,  or  in  transit. 

Our  territory  is  peculiarly  situated  for  communication  between  the 
United  States,  ancient  Spanish  America,  Brazil,  the  Antilles,  England,  and 
a part  of  Spain  on  one  side,  with  the  Sardinian  states,  the  kingdom  of" 
Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  central  Germany,  part  of  the  Zoll  Verein,  and 
Belgium  on  the  other  side.  England  no  longer  takes  the  way  of  the  con- 
tinent for  their  distant  commerce — but  Holland,  by  the*  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  upon  the  North  Sea,  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic, 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  in  the  Mediterranean — all  offer  the  choice  of  divers 
routes,  besides  those  of  France,  for  the  industry  of  internal  Europe.  There- 
fore we  may  conclude  that  the  facts  which  we  now  shall  examine,  have 
more  importance  than  the  tables  which  we  dismiss. 

In  comparing  among  themselves  the  products  of  our  various  manufac- 
tories, we  can  easily  appreciate  their  relative  quality  and  merit ; but  our 
judgment  will  not  be  adequate,  until  it  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  have  commercial  relations.  Having  prohibited  similar 
articles,  we  have  not  before  us  all  the  principles  of  desirable  comparison, 
only  by  the  stato  of  our  exterior  commerce,  can  we  duly  be  enlightened. 
Foreigners  show  us,  by  the  extensive  or  limited  use  of  our  merchandise, 
whether,  in  their  judgment,  we  are  in  an  advantageous  course.  Similar 
instruction  is  derived  by  us  when  the  rivalry  of  another  nation  interferes 
with  the  marts  of  which  we  were  in  sole  possession.  We  should  regard 
the  opinion  of  the  foreign  consumer,  who  is  free  to  choose  among  all  the 
supplies,  because  in  the  interior  we  are  undisputed  masters  of  the  mar- 
ket In  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  more  particularly  examine  the  situa- 
tion of  the  four  great  branches  of  industry  which  formed  the  most  brilliant 
part  of  our  recent  exhibition.  The  deposits  of  workmanship  in  silk,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  combine  the  final  result  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
arts  that  we  have  reviewed.  Iron,  tool-machines,  steam,  and  other  mov- 
ing powers,*  complicated  mechanism,  dying,  gams,  and  the  chemical  arts, 
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aD  meet  in  spinning  ahd  weaving.  Our  examination,  therefore,  will  be 
more  minute,  and  we  shall  use  some  tables,  because  without  them,  our 
views  would  want  support,  and  our  reasoning  would  be  without  force,  as 
depending  upon  mere  assertions. 

Any  country  assuredly  cannot  contest  with  France,  our  best  character- 
ized superiority  in  peculiar  and  remarkable  woven  goods.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  rivals  the  French  manufactures.  Respecting  silk,  we  offer  vel- 
vets, satins,  and  the  richest  and  most  perfect  stuffs ; in  wool,  we  have 
fine  cloths,  merinos,  and  challies ; in  linen,  cambric  and  lawns ; and  in 
cotton,  our  printed  cloths.  But  have  we  attained  the  goal,  and  docs  this 
excellence  certify  the  advantage  over  all  our  competitors!  Doubtless  not. 
We  have  passed  the  mark,  but  we  must  not  stop  there ; and  although  we 
supply  the  demands  of  wealth  and  luxury,  we  must  struggle,  if  we  would 
work  for  more  numerous  purchasers,  who  take  into  consideration  both  the 
cost  and  the  use. 

Independent  of  the  general  causes  which  we  have  indicated  as  having 
hitherto  more  particularly  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  our  industry,  we  may 
specify  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  original  articles,  the  agency  of  whicn 
is  felt,  notwithstanding  the  premium  for  export.  As  the  workman  knows 
not  always  beforehand  that  he  is  laboring  for  exportation,  all  the  chances 
should  be  attained  by  him  ; and  since  the  absolute  prohibitions  render  us 
unable  to  know  the  competitorships  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  we 
remain  stationary  when  we  should  advance. 

Spinning  and  weaving  are  the  two  most  ancient  arts  in  the  world.  Ilia 
wool  of  animals,  and  afterwards  silk,  flax,  and  cotton,  highly  excited  hu- 
man industry,  long  ere  the  various  species  of  cloths  w ich  mark  our  epoch 
were  produced.  Applied  to  the  embellishment  of  our  dwelling®,  and  to 
our  need  of  garments,  the  cloths  whi^h  the  masses  of  the  population  use, 
are  the  most  certain  index  of  their  comfort  or  wretchedness.  Since  a 
power  which  the  whole  world  recognizes,  the  fashion,  exercises  a mighty 
away  both  in  the  choice  of  stuffs,  and  in  the  forms  which  they  assume ; 
that  apparently  futile  motive  often  creates  or  dilapidates  wealth  in  spite 
of  reason. 

Almost  all  men  are  susceptible  of  lively  impressions  by  the  sight  of  a 
new  stuff,  brilliant  in  color,  gloomy  or  fantastic,  or  by  the  cut  of  a gar- 
ment unexpectedly  offered  to  their  notice.  If  to  the  feeling  of  a certain 
strangeness,  which  attracts  attention,  is  joined  an  appreciation  of  haimo 
ny#  elegance,  or  distinction,  in  the  person  whom  we  see  arrayed  in  a 
fashion  to  which  we  are  not  habituated,  the  fashion  is  created.  That  per- 
son becomes  the  type  which  is  eagerly  imitated,  without  reflecting  that 
the  acknowledged  gracefulness  may  be  peculiar  to  himself,  and  yet  a 
whole  population  soon  adopts  the  stuff,  or  the  new  fashion.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  mode  is  uncertain.  It  is  at  first  the  portion  of  a small 
number,  then  it  passes  around  the  whole  neigh borhood,  struggling  against 
inconvenience  and  a bad  taste.  From  the  elevated  classes  among  whom 
it  originated,  it  descends  through  society,  expelling  ancient  habits,  and 
making  them  disappear,  until  it  yields  to  a novel  mode,  which  a new 
hazard  brings  forth,  and  which  runs  through  the  same  circle.  The  dura- 
tion of  a fashion  is  uncertain.  Daughter  of  a caprice,  caprice  destroys 
it;  and,  nevertheless,  this  fugitive  power,  during  its  ephemeral  reign,  has 
distributed  riches,  animated  the  people,  and  produced  economical  effects 
of  the  highest  importance. 

vox*  xu. — NO.  lm  2 
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The  most  dignified  authority  is  powerless  against  fashion.  It  follows 
favor,  but  resists  constraint.  For  example,  in  France,  it  is  a prescription 
not  to  comply  with  an  invitation  from  the  prince,  unless  clothed  in  a par- 
ticular dress,  called  the  costume  of  the  court,  or  the  court  dress.  The  as- 
semblies where  that  dress  is  the  etiquette,  offer  the  most  singular  admix- 
ture of  garments,  of  different  modes,  borrowed  from  divers  epochs,  orna- 
ments in  bad  taste,  and  capricious  embroidery.  The  artist,  the  scholar, 
the  burgess,  who  are  not  distinguished  by  a particular  habit,  or  a species 
of  uniform,  like  public  functionaries,  understand  that  in  departing  from  the 
levee  to  which  they  were  invited,  the  fashion  of  the  day  cannot  follow 
them  into  the  society  of  their  equals,  that  the  fashion  will  not  ratify  the 
dress  in  pretence,  and  they  hasten  to  cast  it  off,  with  its  accompanying  un- 
easiness. The  court  dress,  when  it  was  * that  which  the  saloons  of  titled 
men  alone  admitted,  becoming  a common  mode,  was  subject  to  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  the  sway  of  taste  and  the  fashion.  It  is  now  only  the 
index  of  a fleeting:  obligation,  for  the  country  are  too  couscious  of  men  s 
worth,  that  merely  exterior  embroidery  shall  excite  their  respect  for  him 
who  wears  it. 

Respecting  the  use  of  the  most  important  woven  goods,  such  as  cloths, 
and  silk  stuffs  combined,  to  which  persons  are  attached,  because  of  the 
change  of  color  or  of  use,  the  mode  annually  tends  to  novelty  in  silks  and 
stufls,  both  mixed  and  printed.  By  this,  above  all,  our  exhibitions  of  in- 
dustry constantly  assume  a new  aspect,  which  is  reflected  among  the  sur- 
rouuding  multitude,  seduced  and  charmed  by  the  choice  of  so  many  objects 
designed  to  please  them. 

Fashion  indistinctly  arises  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  passing  from  one 
people  to  another,  it  receives  a particular  impression,  which,  however,  leaves 
the  trace  of  its  origin.  In  Asia,  in  Egypt,  in  ancient  Thrace,  it  has  con- 
quered the  repulsion  of  Islamism  for  French  customs ; and  in  the  exterior, 
it  forms  every  nation  into  one  family.  In  more  distant  periods,  barbarous 
people  were  clothed  after  their  own  manner,  and  our  exchanges  with  them 
were  based  upon  other  tastes  than  our  own. 

We  proceed  to  compare  our  real  commerce  with  that  of  the  foreigners 
among  us.  If,  in  the  official  documents  of  our  export  trade,  we  attend  to 
the  articles  woven,  we  ascertain  that  in  1843,  there  passed  out  of  France — 


Of  French 
workmanship. 
Francs. 

Of  foreign 
workmanship. 
Francs. 

Of  silk 

129.679,499 

88,469,810 

wooL 

79,676,687 

20,967,608 

flax  and  hemp. 

9,668,671 

12,062,160 

linen,  cambrics,  and  lawns. 

8,262,820 

828,840 

cotton 

82,070,948 

487,216 

89,186,182 

divers  materials 

1,176,288 

divers  threads 

8,019,091 

2,212,294 

Total 

312,649,187 

109,402,089 

The  cloths  exported  from  France,  having  a total  value  of  422,000,000 
francs,  represent  nearly  one-half  of  our  entire  commerce.  To  have  the 
tax  of  the  real  trade  in  cloths,  we  must  deduct  109,000,000  francs,  or  one- 
fourth  which  belongs  to  foreign  fabrics.  Moreover,  our  special  com- 
merce includes  the  consumption  of  our  colonies,  who  have  not  the  means 
to  provide  for  themselves  otherwise,  and  who  purchase  our  native  or  na» 
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tionalized  linen  cloths,  calicoes,  and  cotton  goods.  In  our  exclusion  of 
foreign  markets,  the  products  which  are  defective  are  those  which  our 
manufacturers  neglect,  through  indolence  or  inattention,  attracted  by  the 
applause  of  public  exhibitions,  so  favorable  to  articles  of  luxury  and  taste, 
and  so  careless  to  display  that  which  belongs  to  the  mass  of  consumers. 
One  glance  cast  over  the  particular  results  of  each  industrial  trade,  justifies 
this  declaration. 

Silk  goods  always  have  been  considered  a branch  of  business  in  which 
every  person  yields  us  the  palm.  We  have  long  possessed  the  produc- 
tion of  a considerable  part  of  the  raw  material  which  we  use.  The  culti- 
vation of  silk  worms  yearly  increases,  by  means  of  powerful  emulation,  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged skill  of  our  silk  dressers.  Silk  appeared  at  the  exhibition,  from  its 
state  in  cocoons,  to  its  most  advanced  preparation  by  the  dyer,  for  the 
manufacturer.  It  has  justified  the  efforts  of  agriculture,  and  of  silk-worm 
• breeding,  as  well  as  of  the  mill  and  dying. 

Calculations,  carefully  made,  including  only  a few  years,  Certify  that 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  silk,  in  every  kind,  were  used  in 
European  manufactures,  throughout  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Eastern 
Asia.  Italy  alone  supplied  nearly  one-half,  and  France  furnished  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand  kilogrammes.  Those  silks  were  dispersed  among 
all  the  manufacturing  people,  in  various  proportions.  France,  on  her  part, 
received  as  much  of  raw,  as  of  mill,  oi  floss  silk. 

In  1841 1,418,000  kilogrammes,  valued  at 72.000,000  francs. 

1842  954,000  “ “ 43,000,000  “ 

1843  1,318,000  “ “ 60,000,000  “ 

On  the  average,  one  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  kilo- 
grammes, at  the  value  of  fifty-five  millions;  and  the  actual  product  must 
be  nearly  a similar  amount. 

During  the  same  period,  we  exported,  in  silks  of  the  same  kind,  of  our 
own  growth,  or  nationalized,  in  dyed  silks — 


In  1841  . . . . . . . . 3,562,000  francs*. 

1842  5,679,000  “ 

1843  7,915,000  “ 

Our  territory  also  permitted,  for  transit — 

In  841  . . . 47,000,000  francs. 

1-42  51,000,000  “ 

1843  61,000,000  “ 


That  transit  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  sum  of  our  own  importation ; and 
the  silks  of  Lorabady,  Piedmont,  and  the  Oriental  countries,  have  Only 
traversed  our  soil  for  the  destination  of  the  rival  manufactures  of  England, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

If,  as  our  efforts  testify,  we  permit  foreign  silk  to  pass  by  us,  our  rivals 
will  not  longer  find  us  io  competition  with  them,  in  the  Italian  markets. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  profit  by  it  to  obtain  an  abatement  of  price, 
aod  iu  this  manner  will  combine  against  us  many  advantages.  This  is 
not  an  imaginary  fear.  Thus  sustained,  and  with  a system  of  workman- 
ship less  costly  than  ours,  the  countries  which  we  have  mentioned  Imv4 
overtaken  and  outstripped  u *.  Iu  the  articles  of  silk,  the  general  exj>orta- 
tions  of  1843  comprise — 
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Printed  handkerchiefs 
Smooth  silk  stuffs  . . . 
Ribbons 


French 

mannffcctarea. 

Francs. 

1,168,820 

48,814,820 

28,817,240 


From 

foreigners. 

Francs. 

68,880,440 

12,089,480 

11,762,760 


If  an  immense  superiority  remains  with  ns  still,  in  articles  of  taste,  that 
which  serves  for  general  consumption  cannot  be  disputed  with  us  in  our 
own  domain. 

Our  situation  for  the  working  of  wool,  is  still  more  disadvantageous ; 
for  a prior  impediment  is  found  in  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  ot  the 
soil.  Already  they  have  raised  the  price  of  iron,  in  doubling  the  cost  of 
wood ; or  at  least  they  have  hindered  it  from  descending  to  a fair  price. 
Now  they  maintain  the  price  of  grossly  imposing  a duty  of  20  per  cent  on 
wool,  which  they  say  is  insufficient.  To  raise,  without  the  combination 
of  any  special  work,  the  selling  value  of  land,  then  the  price  of  rent,  and 
thence  to  claim  an  augmented  protection  for  products,  are  as  baneful  to 
all  industry,  ns  if  a financial  measure  was  adopted  to  raise  a tax  upon  the 
interest  of  capital,  and  to  stop  credit.  The  manufacture  of  wool,  on  this 
occasion,  has  to  contend  against  a serious  difficulty,  which  the  bounty  for 
the  export  of  stuff*  is  far  from  remedying ; for  au  artificial  rise  of  French 
wool  results  from  it.  Besides,  the  workman,  on  that  occasion,  has  helped 
the  proprietary,  fearing  that  the  withdrawment  of  the  duty  may  involve 
the  ceasing  of  the  prohibition.  The  development  of  an  industrious  pur- 
suit, which  long  was  the  glory  of  France,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  stagna- 
tion which  the  actual  system  produces. 

Our  importations  of  foreign  wool  are  limited,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
twenty  millions  of  kilogrammes ; the  average  of  which  is  forty  millions  of 
xfrancs.  In  the  division  of  exported  products,  we  find  that  the  wollen  arti- 
cles, in  1843,  were  thus  classed : — 


Oaaai  meres  and  merinoea 

Various  stuffs 

Hosiery 

Mixed  stuffs 

Ohallies 


French 

Foreign 

workmanship. 

manat 

Francs. 

Francs. 

891,000 

886,000 

19,280,000 

8,420,000 

6,698,000 

4,124.000 

17  U 06, 000 

4,226,000 

2,069,000 

814,000 

6,228,000 

2,186,000 

26,964,000 

790,000 

By  this  small  number  of  articles,  we  perceive  that  our  fabrics  continue 
to  rival  by  their  excellence ; but  for  the  middling  qualities,  the  demands  of 
distant ' people,  and  the  sales  which  gave  our  ancestors  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  marts  in  the  Levant,  of  those  the  roost  important,  have  been 
forgotten. 

Is  the  want  of  wool  suitable  for  moderate-priced  goods,  or  is  the  wrong 
direction  of  our  articles,  to  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  our  want  of  pro- 
gress in  the  carpet  business,  since  1834?  The  most  boasted  of  those 
carpet  stuffs  which  appeared  at  the  exhibition,  were  but  middling  in  qual- 
ity, and  of  bad  taste  in  design.  We  seek  to  show,  and  not  use  ; and  we 
recall  the  words  ratified  by  the  inquiry  of  1834.  The  continuance  of  the 
prohibition  of  Turkey  carpets  was  claimed  ; and  it  was  remarked,  “ They 
are  sought  because  they  are  good,  warm,  and  cheap.”  Alas ! we  did  not 
perceive  any  carpets  of  that  character  at  the  exhibition  of  1844. 
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In  the  production  of  challies,  France  has  not  a rival.  They  are  a cloth 
of  which  delicate  taste  alone  can  perpetuate  the  fashion,  in  skilfully  vary- 
ing it  Our  exports  of  challies,  in  1841,  amounted  to  eight  millions ; m 
1842,  to  ten  millions ; and  they  now  exceed  that  of  cloths ; which,  for  three 
years  has  been  stationary,  if  not  retrograding. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  is  so  entwined  with  all  our  do- 
mestic use,  has  been  naturalized  in  France  with  great  difficulty,  since  it  has 
passed  generally  out  of  the  domestic  hands,  to  be  classed  with  manufac- 
tures. The  housewife’s  spinning-wheel,  and  the  modest  loom  of  the  hus- 
bandman, we  aver,  are  now  almost  devoted  to  absolute  inaction.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  has  affected  the  last  refuge  of  poverty ; and  France,  to 
which  is  due  the  discovery  of  machine-spinning,  has  not  yet  profited  by  it 
sufficiently  to  do  without  her  competitors.  Long  did  the  fertile  soil  of  Bel- 
gium furnish  us  with  the  lace  that  we  needed,  and  supplied  a part  of  our 
wants ; now,  we  often  procure  from  the  foreigners  the  thread  of  which  we 
supplied  the  raw  material.  Our  custom-house  laws  are  powerless  to  effect 
the  remedy.  France  produced,  of  flax  aud  hemp  thread — 


In  1841  9,916,000  kilogrammes,  valued  at 40,000,000  francs. 

1842  11,314,000  M “ 46,200,000  44 

1843  7,629,000  “ “ 80,600,000  “ 


The  change  of  legislation,  in  1842,  briefly  suspended  the  imports  ; but 
already  the  first  months  of  1844,  compared  with  those  of  the  last  year, 
manifest  a great  progression.  The  raising  of  the  duties  did  not  suffice  to 
guarantee  our  spinning  factories,  and  it  is  only  in  themselves  that  we  must 
seek  the  means  to  repel  foreign  products.  The  high  protecting  duties  only 
develop  the  fraud. 

In  cloths  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  produce  was — 

In  1841,  to  the  value  of 18,100,000  francs. 

1842,  “ - 19,800,000  rt 

1843,  “ 18,600,000  “ 

Nevertheless,  certain  of  our  articles  are  in  demand  for  exportation,  and 
our  own  colonies  take  from  us  the  discharged  foreign  goods.  It  follows 
that,  without  any  distinction  of  origin,  the  exports  of  cloth  of  flax  and 
hemp  were — 


In  1 84 1 1 4,000,000  francs. 

1842  10,200,000  44 

1843  . . 11,700,000  44 

And  of  cambrics  and  lawns — 

In  1841  13,100,000  francs. 

1842  8,300,000  44 

1843  8,300,000  44 


By  which  accounts,  we  may  combine  the  exportation  of  flax  and  hemp 
thread  at  a sum  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  our  inferiority  in  this  ancient  business,  so  con- 
joined with  the  cultivation  of  silk?  Because  the  researches  of  the  award- 
ers might  be  revealed.  But  we  affim  that,  superior  to  all  in  the  making 
of  lawn,  we  only  depend  upon  the  foreigner  for  the  materials  of  lace  which 
are  u*ed  in  our  chemises.  As  to  the  rest,  our  exportations  of  fine  been, 
if  our  documents  are  exact,  are  themselves  jeoparded ; and  in  the  making 
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of  articles  for  general  use,  our  competitors  have  nearly  arrived  at  perfec-  ^ 
tion  in  articles  of  luxury  and  distinction. 

Cotton,  the  first  exotic  material  for  France,  supplies  the  place  of  silk, 
wool,  and  flax.  By  its  moderate  price,  it  permits  the  poorest  classes  to 
be  conveniently  clothed,  and  completes,  at  a small  expense,  the  furnishing 
of  their  humble  abodes ; while,  by  skilful  hands,  it  serves  to  embellish  the 
richest  palaces.  Within  half  a century,  the  operative  efforts  in  the  use 
of  cotton,  aided  by  the  extension  of  its  culture,  and  the  fertility  of  South- 
eastern America,  have  produced  so  powerful  a revolution,  that  it  has 
changed  the  political  equilibrium  of  states,  and  modified  the  condition  of 
the  social  classes  in  the  most  important  stations  of  the  globe.  The  har- 
mony between  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  cot- 
ton trade. 

France  follows  England,  but  separated  at  an  enormous  distance  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  One  part  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Belgium,  and,  above 
all,  Switzerland,  participate  largely  in  it.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tulles  which  are  sent  from  England  into  Switzerland,  doubtless  to  be  scat- 
tered abroad  through  the  neighboring  countries,  we  perceive  that  the 
cotton  articles  which  pass  over  our  territory,  come  from  the  countries  that 
we  have  named. 

Our  exportations  in  comparison,  for  1843,  were — 


French 

workmanship. 

Francs. 

Foreign 
man  u fact 
Francs. 

Woven  cotton  and  calico. 

17,626,000 

1,411,000 

12,460,000 

printed  linen 

49,900,000 

Handkerchiefs  and  challies . . . 

4.713,000 

6,834,000 

Cloth  and  velvet 

974,000 

639,000 

Tulles  and  gauzes 

. 1,306,000 

9,242,600 

Muslin 

1,062,000 

6,161,000 

Hosiery 

. 1,092,000 

382,000 

Hence,  we  perceive  that  the  printed  linens  of  Switzerland  • nd  Ger- 
many displace  our  own  in  exports.  Foreign  handkerchiefs  and  challies 
surpass  those  of  Alsace.  The  muslins  of  Switzerland  and  Saxony  are 
five  times  the  amount  of  those  of  Taran  and  St.  Quentin,  which,  never- 
theless, appeared  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  at  our  recently  closed  exhibition. 

The  variety  of  designs  and  the  richness  of  colors,  the  proof  of  our  in- 
ventive genius,  incessantly  reviewing  articles  in  which  novelty  appeared 
to  be  extinct,  have,  nevertheless,  preserved  our  fabrics  of  St.  Marie  aux 
Mines,  and  the  rich  valleys  of  Alsace,  against  the  intrusion  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  and  of  Glasgow.  That  city  has  displaced  us  in  all  the 
eastern  countries  as  to  Cambayas  or  Bengal  cottons  and  red  handkerchiefs, 
with  which  one  house  covers  the  whole  world.  s 

Within  a short  period,  the  English  have  explored  the  situation  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  France.*  They  found  that  in  four  thousand  spin- 
ning factories,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Upper  Rh.ne,  the  looms 
and  machines  were  imperfect,  or  deteriorated.  In  Alsace,  the  English 
models  are  imitated  ; but  the  establishment  of  a well  ordered  spinning 
factory,  ordinarily  costs  thirty  per  ceut  more  than  in  England.  By  the 
employment  of  water  falls,  which  can  be  applied  in  < ertain  cantons,  as  in 
Normandy,  and  by  great  economy  in  fuel,  the  high  price  of  coal  might  be 


* Manchester  Guardian,  December,  1848. 
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remedied.  For  want  of  skill  to  produce  numbers  of  yarn  of  equal  fine 
ness,  cotton  valued  at  20  or  22  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  more  than 
that  made  in  England,  is  used,  and  that  alone  declares  the  disadvai^age 
under  which  we  labor. 

If  these  details  are  exact,  as  we  believe,  they  contribute  to  explain 
that  the  evil  is  in  the  very  source ; and  that  until  we  improve  our  spin- 
ning factories,  our  skill  in  dyeing  and  figures  will  benefit  but  a small  por- 
tion of  our  workmanship. 

Our  inferiority  in  spinning  is  such,  that  far  from  participating  in  the 
immense  exportations  of  spun  cottons  which  Britain  displays,  we  are 
obliged  to  receive  from  her,  in  the  higher  numbers,  for  our  muslins,  in 
spite  of  the  hopes  which  the  protective  duty  raised  ten  years  ago.  The 
same  vital  cause,  the  imperfection  of  our  spinning  factories,  hinders  the 
development  of  our  trade  in  hosiery.  The  department  of  Le  Card  and 
L’Aube,  teach  us  at  what  an  immense  distance  we  remain  for  that  article. 
Whether  in  wool  or  cotton,  hosiery  is  very  much  behind  in  France  ; and 
the  hi^h  price  not  only  paralyzes  exportation,  but  also  the  internal  con- 
sumption. 

Let  not  any  person  suppose  that  by  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  tendencies 
and  errors  of  French  industry,  we  have  any  design  to  abate  the  merit  of 
our  working  manufacturers.  We  united  with  all  France  in  the  general 
eulogy  so  justly  announced.  To  that  praise  the  government  added  high 
and  splendid  rewards,  proportioned  to  their  claims.  An  enlightened  and 
conscientious  commission  more  slowly  published  the  motive  of  their  decis- 
ions, and  doubtless,  also,  the  reasons  which  guided  their  judgment.  There 
we  certainly  shall  find,  in  the  use  of  so  many  various  products,  and  their 
influence  on  the  balance  of  commerce,  the  correct  indications  destined  to 
complete  the  documents  in  the  inquiry  of  1834.  Ten  years  have  elapsed, 
and  it  is  important  to  examine,  if  the  promises  made,  and  the  melioration 
expected,  has  been  obtained,  and  what  causes  have  delayed  the  fulfilment 
of  them. 

One  grand  instruction  appears  to  us  concealed  under  the  figures  in  the 
tables  of  our  commercial  movement.  There  the  principle  resides,  which 
should  strengthen  and  raise  the  power  of  France.  Agriculture,  skill, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  are  the  first  links  in  the  chain  which  terminates 
in  wealth,  a revenue,  a navy,  and  power. 

We  insist  earnestly  upon  the  necessity  for  France  to  regain  the  manu- 
facturing of  common  and  remarkable  articles,  because  the  system  of  ab- 
solute prohibition  is  daily  losing  ground.  England,  which  has  never  de- 
sisted from  any  measure  from  which  she  could  derive  advantage,  who  for- 
merly made  war  with  Spain  that  she  might  have  the  sole  right  to  supply 
slaves,  and  which  now  strives  to  make  Spain  emancipate  her  slave*, 
and  thereby  to  ruin  Havana  and  benefit  British  India.  England  invented  the 
system  of  prohibition,  and  that  stimulant  developed  her  home  industry. 
Now  that  arm  U weakened.  Reprisals  are  too  easy,  since  people  under- 
stand each  other  better,  and  Britain  has  renounced  the  system.  It  is 
true,  too  high  protective  duties  have  generally  succeeded  the  prohibition  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing. , Relations  are  not  active ; nevertheless, 
they  exist ; and  there  is  an  exchange  of  various  products.  For  some  arti- 
cles, chiefly  clothes  of  wool  and  cotton,  we  only  have  preserved  the  regu- 
lations of  our  laws  in  1796,  and  our  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  any 
modification  of  them.  But  wiH  a change  never  occur!  We  think  so. 
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Opinion  is  enlightened,  and  a complete  interdiction  has  been  unfavorable. 
It  nil!  eventually  terminate,  and  notwithstanding  protection  duties,  how- 
ever high,  we  shall  yet  consume  foreign  cloths.  As  far  as  our  skill  con- 
veniently resists  the  competitorship,  it  is  for  our  interest  to  produce  a good 
bargain,  and  to  resist,  in  this  connection,  that  which  is  otherwise  made. 
It  n ust  guard  against  invasion,  and  in  constant  reference  to  it,  it  will 
naturally  follow,  that  the  place  which  it  should  occupy  in  reputation  will 
be  regained. 

The  exhibitions,  as  we  have  seen,  propel  us  constantly  in  the  contrary 
way.  Fineness,  l>eauty,  splendor,  are  all  that  is  reiterated,  because  they 
alone  lead  to  distinction.  Good  use,  intrinsic  worth,  a good  bargain,  those 
are  disdained ; and,  nevertheless,  they  alone  give  a vent  to  articles,  and 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

All  nations  by  whom  labor  is  honored,  and  whose  attention  is  turned 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  seek  openings  for  the  ex- 
cess of  their  products:  Must  we  address  foreign  consumers,  to  offer  them 
only  articles  for  luxury  and  opulence?  or,  must  we  keep  in  view  the  pur- 
chasers of  every  grade,  even  the  poor : and,  consequently,  the  daily  and 
useful  wants  of  all  the  people  ? This  grave  question  admits  not  of  a du- 
bious solution.  The  principal  trade  is  that  for  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  workmen  employed  on  rich  pro- 
ducts, created  by  means  of  great  skill  of  workmanship,  are  better  paid 
than  those  who  are  employed  in  common  articles.  We  grant  it,  although 
there  are  examples  to  the  contrary.  Thus  we  hear  that  a species  of  work 
is  suppressed ; but  one  means  to  give  employment  to  more  people,  is  to 
engage  in  simpler  objects  appropriate  to  a larger  class  of  wants.  The 
wages  would  be  less,  it  less  skill  was  required  ; but  under  a climate  less 
severe  than  that  of  Germany  and  England,  with  more  resources  for  con- 
venient nourishment,  the  wages  would  suffice;  since  in  mixing  certain 
operations  with  agricultural  labor,  the  subsistence  of  the  workman  would 
have  two  points  of  support,  and  never  would  arrive  at  the  excess  of  misery 
to  which  the  extreme  division  of  labor  has  conducted  the  neighboring  pop- 
ulation of  Britain. 

In  reference  to  wages,  we  cannot  resist  painful  impressions,  when  we 
saw  displayed  at  the  exhibition,  the  various  products  finished  in  the  houses 
of  solitary  punishment.  We  can  conceive  the  embarrassment  of  society 
in  the  presence  of  men  who  are  banished  ; nevertheless,  by  the  system 
now  adopted,  all  the  conditions  of  slavery,  and  not  the  penalties  of  a pri- 
son, are  revived.  Their  work  is  sold  to  a speculator,  who  carries  it  to  the 
•best  possible  market;  and  who,hy  means  of  the  imposed  task,  and  of  the 
coercion  which  the  administration  grants  to  liiin,  strives  to  obtain  the 
greatest  part  Certainly  that  is  servile  labor ; and  we  may  blame  our- 
selves, if  it  should  interfere  with  the  work  of  freemen.  Rough  and  gross 
work,  the  extension  of  which  is  indefinite,  offers  no  inconvenience,  and 
leads  not  to  any  perturburation  of  business,  if  .society  employ  criminals  in 
it ; but  the  prisoner  who  works  in  brass,  marble,  gloves,  or  other  similar 
articles,  by  his  position,  reduces  the  wages  of  the  workman  who  competes 
with  him.  It  is  slave  work  in  the  midst  of  free  labor. 

Almost  all  the  numerous  colonies  which  France  settled  upon  the  globe, 
have  been  severed  from  her.  In  her  unwise  apathy,  she  misunderstood 
the  value  of  those  which  remained  to  her,  and  which  annually  sink  deeper 
into  the  misery  which  is  assigned  to  them.  Not  one  person  is  occupied 
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for  their  relief  or  redress ; and  when  energetic  and  enlightened  men  have 
endeavored  to  amend  the  lot  of  distant  countries,  all  vanishes  before  the 
miserable  act  of  the  colonies  still  belonging  to  France.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  are  at  Montevideo ; and  if  Mexico  had  not  adopted  her 
inhospitable  laws,  we  should  have  been  scarcely  able  to  enumerate  our 
fellow  citizens  who  would  there 4 be  residents.  Our  compatriots  roam 
everywhere,  except  where  France  holds  the  sway.  Those  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  and  their  neighbors,  the  Swabians,  all  remove  to  the  United 
States.  Great  power  is  lost  to  France,  without  her  obtaining  by  the  sa- 
crifice, any  favor.  We  have  neither  distant  possessions,  nor  barbarous 
people  to  govern ; therefore  our  commercial  situation  demands  more 
study  and  care. 

Openings  for  trade  are  obtained  and  preserved  only  by  constant  activity 
and  watchfulness.  If  the  progress  of  a rival  is  developed,  it  should  be 
met  by  equal  advancement.  Sleep  must  not  overcome  France.  Com- 
merce is  transacted  by  her,  without  her,  and  without  disquieting  her. 
She  feels  too  little  concern  for  it,  and  all  is  said  in  mutual  compliments. 

We  cannot  penetrate  the  secret  of  cabinet  deliberations,  but  there,  • 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  order  and  tradition  appears  defective.  Sometimes 
the  weightiest  interests  of  our  ancient  commercial  relations  are  neglected 
or  forgotten  ; then,  from  some  sudden  circumstance,  other  errors  excite 
and  infatuate.  A diplomatist,  displaced  from  political  considerations, 
dreams  that  China  has  consented  to  a treaty  with  a European  nation,  aud 
it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  bring  that  empire  to  the  same  concessions.  A 
showy  armament  soon  carries  out  an  ambassador,  and  his  suite,  and  com- 
mercial delegates,  all  meritorious  persons,  delighted  to  have  a long  voy- 
age to  make,  during  which  they  may  acquire  the  information  belonging 
to  their  mission,  and  above  all,  the  languages,  even  European,  which  will 
be  necessary,  and  of  which  they  all  are  ignorant.  France  stands  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  expedition,  from  which  she  expects  instructions 
hitherto  unknown,  and  yet  what  can  be  learned  from  China,  which  is  not 
known  to  commerce,  and  even  by  the  ministry,  pertectly  ? If  our  con- 
nection with  Chiua  has  to  be  developed,  it  must  be  by  a larger  consump- 
tion of  tea,  and  some  drugs,  of  porcelain,  and  various  art  cles  of  skill,  like 
those  which  we  call  “ articles  of  Paris.”  As  to  exportations,  England 
pays  us  annually  a species  of  tribute  for  renouncing  the  immoral  traffic  in 
opium ; but  that  which,  then,  is  most  important,  is  her  trade  in  spun  cot- 
ton, calicoes  of  great  breadth,  cloths  of  appropriate  dimensions  and  mode- 
rate price,  carablets,  <fcc.,  all  of  them  articles  in  which  our  infirmity  is 
acknowledged ; because  that  trade  requires  not  articles  for  luxury,  but  fof 
common  usefulness.  The  Americans  also  know  all  that  subject ; and 
while  we  are  deliberating  upon  the  attempts  which  we  should  make,  the 
single  city  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  in  1843,  loaded  for  the  Indian 
ocean,  the  east  and  the  south,  sixty-six  vessels,  of  which,  sixteen  were 
despatched  for  Canton,  and  other  points  of  China.  But  we  need  not 
overvalue  this  incident,  the  development  of  which  will  soon  come.  Our 
circumnavigating  expedition  has  other  missions  that  may  indemnify  us  ; 
among  others,  not  to  bring  silks  from  China,  but  to  learn  tfheir  methods 
of  culture,  that  they  may  be  introduced  among  us. 

To  regulate  the  development  of  French  industry,  to  contribute  to 
place  it  as  much  as  possible  in  a durable  state  of  independence  of  thn  ca- 
prices and  variations  of  fashion,  the  government  must  concur  with  the 
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trade.  The  merchant,  at  his  risk  and  hazard,  must  seek  for  the  open- 
ings, ascertain  the  wants  of  divers  people,  discover  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  consider  the  means  to  provide  them  with  what  our  skill  offers. 
The  duty  of  government  is  to  follow  commerce,  step  by  step,  in  its  re- 
searches, to  watch  t>ver  it  with  our  navy,  and  to  offer  it  the  support  of 
consular  agents,  even  before  the  want  of  them  is  felt.  Those  agents 
should  have  a double  commission,  to  protect  the  citizens,  and  to  ascertain 
the  complaiuts  which  their  method  of  traffic  might  produce.  We  all 
know  that  on  the  return  of  an  expedition  from  a distance,  if  any  article  of 
export  has  succeeded,  the  seaman  fails  not  in  making  a new  order,  to 
inform  the  manufacturer  that  he  wishes  to  have  something  more  advan- 
tageous, that  he  may  save  appearances  by  diminishing  the  quality  and  the 
price.  • The  article  thus  depreciated,  is  carried  to  the  consumer,  as  of  the 
same  value,  and  is  only  known  by  use.  French  merchandise  thus  is  dis- 
credited, and  our  celebrity  and  character  are  lost  without  recovery. 

The  commercial  system  of  France,  in  its  connection  with  the  foreign 
regulations,  is  combined  with  four  or  five  ministerial  departments.  That 
of  foreign  affairs,  regulates  diplomacy,  names  the  consuls  and  agents  from 
whom  our  traders  may  claim  aid  and  protection.  The  naval  follows  our 
mercantile  navigation  over  all  seas,  to  sustain  and  defend  it,  and  nomi- 
nates the  colonial  authorities.  That  of  finance,  guardians  of  the  treasury, 
interposes  in  all  questions  of  taxes  and  tariffs.  The  ministers  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  requires  from  all  the  others  the  instruction  and  infor- 
mation which  only  thus  indirectly  reach  him.  Limited  in  its  jurisdiction, 
more  limited  still  in  its  sphere  of  action,  it  interferes  not  in  any  thing  im- 
portant, and  only  enounces  opinions  without  the  power  to  enforce  them. 
The  notions  of  assimilation  and  of  centralizing,  which  even  occupy  us 
more  than  the  results  of  governmental  action,  have  so  regulated  the  affairs 
of  the  administration,  that  the  minister  demands  the  work  from  a director, 
and  he  refers  to  a chief  clerk,  who  transmits  the  requisition  to  his  infe- 
riors. The  report  is  returned  in  the  same  manner,  accompanied  by  suc- 
cessive notes.  If  needful,  it  is  new-modelled  in  its  course,  but  without 
ever* being  the  product  of  serious  discussion,  for  all  of  it  passes  between 
the  superior  and  the  subordinate.  Under  the  minister,  every  man  is  as  a 
wheel,  which  takes  care  not  to  go  out  of  its  catch,  because  the  whole  gov- 
ernment would  be  affected  by  it.  What  can  be  expected  that  is  serious, 
dignified,  or  coherent,  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a country,  from 
such  an  organization  ? Where  shall  we  find  the  opinions,  the  remem- 
brances of  enterprises  long  conceived  and  reflected  upon,  and  a Connect- 
ed plan  which  may  guide  the  successors  whom  the  policy  of  the  times  and 
of  men  should  direct  ? We  conceive  of  a minister  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce,  a political  man  changing  with  his  party ; but  re- 
lying for  those  great  iuterests,  upon  the  opinion  discussed  before  him  by 
the  members  of  bis  office,  cho^n  for  capacity  and  experience,  knowing 
no  other  change  than  the  ot dinary  mutations  of  life  include,  and  origina- 
ting resolves  stamped  with  energy  and  continuance.  A similar  depart- 
ment might  take  its  place  with  equal  claim,  of  directors  selected  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  administration,  whose  concurrence  might  be  neces- 
sary, who  might  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  all  those  ministers  interest- 
ed in  the  topic.  All  would  retire  from  such  an  assembly,  enlightened  by 
the  counsel  which  would  emanate  from  it.  The  department  of  com- 
merce would  render  the  temporary  commissions  superfluous;  a very 
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small  number  of  which  finish  their  work  by  useful  and  pratical  delibera- 
tion. It  should  also  render  useless  the  superior  council,  which  includes 
illustrious  names,  but  few  enlightened  men  in  present  practical  business. 
The  prospects  of  our  still  remaining  colonies,  the  creation  of  new  estab- 
lishments, our  commercial  relations  with  all  people,  the  dignity  of  the 
French  name,  the  interests  of  our  navy,  the  direction  of  our  skill,  would 
be  perpetual  subjects  of  meditation.  Commercial  confidence  would  in- 
crease, and  perhaps  we  should  perceive  that  the  repugnance  of  French 
merchants,  to  commence  trading  houses  in  distant  countries,  would  cease. 

Peace  between  the  great  powers  has  now  been  established  for  thirty 
years ; and,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which  events  sometimes  raise,  the 
interests  of  all  people  and  governments  are  too  deeply  combined  with  it, 
for  the  most  stormy  passions  to  trouble  it.  War  places  the  commerce  of 
the  world  in  the  hands  of  nations  who  'maintain  their  neutrality,  and  no 
one  is  willing  to  aggrandize  the  fortune  and  wealth  of  his  rival.  The 
world,  therefor^  is  open  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  improve  it. 
Still  there  are  countries  already  withdrawn  from  general  activity,  mo- 
nopolized by  protection  or  colonization ; but  that  which  yet  remains, 
offers  immense  resouices,  and  French  commerce  should  not  be  discou- 
raged. The  duty  of  our  government  is  to  accompany  trade  in  its  opera- 
tions; and  wherever  our  citizens  may  be  called,  there  to  station  consular 
agents  in  a sufficient  number  for  needful  protection.  Not  only  should 
those  employments  bo  divided  among  worthy,  enlightened,  and  decided 
men,  capable  of  making  the  flag  that  waves  over  their  mansions  respect- 
ed, but  in  requiring  of  them  high  qualities  and  various  knowledge,  the 
public  authority  should  also  give  them  the  means  to  exercise  over  those 
around  them  a legitimate  influence,  and  to  sustain  the  rank  which  they 
should  guard.  In  the  two  Americas,  in  Asia,  in  the  Eastern  countries, 
in  the  Levant,  our  consuls  should  live  upon  an  equality  with  the  agents 
of  other  ^European  nations,  otherwise  their  efforts  will  be  paralyzed.  The 
country  cannot,  without  shame,  draw  back  from  sacrifices,  the  end  of 
which  is  to  secure  to  France  a larger  share  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
At  Manilla,  Canton,  Macao,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  <fec.,  everywhere,  to  Eng- 
lish or  American  houses,  our  merchants  and  captains  are  obliged  to  con- 
sign their  goods ; and  French  agencies  would  more  easily  be  established, 
if  judicious  and  able  consuls  were  present  to  sanction  them. 

We  are  induced  to  believe  that  an  exhibition  like  that  which  has  just 
closed,  might  be  succeeded  by  a much  more  profitable  institution,  that 
should  unite  and  place  before  us  foreign  products,  both  those  of  competi- 
tion, and  those  of  distant  countries,  which  might  serve  for  models.  The 
instruction  which  our  workmen  received  from  each  other,  and  which  they 
have  given  to  the  foreigner,  they  would  obtain  in  return,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  it  would  be  immeuse. 

With  the  president  of  the  umpires,*  we  admired  the  magnificence  of  our 
silks,  while  deploring  that  plain  silks,  ribbons,  and  Creveld  velvets,  the 
products  of  England,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia,  should  supersede  our  own 
among  foreigners  ; and  the  fineness  of  our  cloths,  the  perfection  of  our 
laces ; regretting  to  see  that  if  we  make  the  lawn  and  the  cambric,  we 
want  England  for  the  thread,  and  Belgium  for  the  cloth ; and  the  light- 
ness of  our  challies,  fearing  that,  a change  in  the  fashion  at  some  time 


| * Discourse  of  M.  Thenard,  Mooiteur  of  July  31. 
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will  hazard  a business  which  furnishes  the  value  of  7,000,000  of  francs 
for  exportation,  while  the  cloth  trade,  a sure  and  regular  manufacture,  re- 
mains stationary  or  decreases ; and  the  richness  of  our  tapestry,  which 
makes  but  little  progress  for  domestic  use,  because  the  high  price  banishes 
those  articles  from  unassuming  habitations.  Wi  h regard  to  the  others, 
we  adhere  to  the  general  praise.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  results  are 
so  serious,  the  rejoicings  of  vanity  should  be  considered  as  altogether 
fruitless.  D.  L.  a. 


Aet.  II.— THE  CHINA  TRADE. 

Tiib  negotiation  of  a new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  China,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  our  own 
commerce  with  this  empire  is  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  is  an  important  feature  of  our  recent  foreign  diplomacy.  That 
singular  people,  has,  it  is  well  known,  heretofore  kept  itself  in  a great 
measure  aloof  from  the  intimate  intercourse  sanctioned  among  modem 
civilized  states  as  well  by  reciprocal  treaty,  as  the  law  of  nations  ; and 
the  thunder  of  British  batteries  along  their  frontier  has  induced  them  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  list  of  governments  who  meet  upon  an  amicable 
footing  of  natural  trade  and  commerce,  and  are  bound  by  certain  fixed  and 
conventional  principles  of  international  )a\».  Although  there  appears 
yet  to  be  lurking  among  the  great  body  of  the  Chinese,  in  Canton,  a deep 
rooted  jealousy  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  which  has  recently  manifested 
itself  in  some  high  handed  measures  on  their  part,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  present  arrangement  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  By  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Britis-h  gov- 
ernment, which,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  alleged  to  be  similar  to  our 
own,  merchantmen  are  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  Canton,  Fuchan, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  they  complying  with  certain  . rules  that 
have  been  established  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  It  is  moreover  stipu- 
lated that  Americans  may  trade  with  any  of  the  native  merchants  they 
please,  while  the  Chinese  engage  that  if  any  of  their  native  merchants 
abscond  or  incur  debts  which  they  are  unable  to  discharge,  the  proper  au- 
thorities will  strive  to  bring  them  to  justice,  and  if  those  debts  are  in  any 
mode  lost,  there  shall  be  no  appeal  to  the  former  custom  of  the  Hong 
merchants,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  made  good  those  losses  thus  in- 
curred. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  aspect  thus  given  to  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  China,  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  paper  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  trade  with  that  nation.  We  arc  en- 
abled to  do  so  with  the  greater  confidence  from  the  possession  of  recent 
materials  which  have  come  to  hand.  An  intelligent  and  respectable  in- 
dividual who  has  been  long  practically  acquainted  with  the  China  trade, 
has  recently  compiled  a pamphlet,*  throwing  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  from  the  authentic  information  which  he  has  afforded  us,  we  propose 
to  draw  somewhat  largely,  because  it  is  a subject  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  the  commercial  portion  of  the  American  public. 

* Remarks  on  Chioa  and  the  China  Trade,  by  R.  B.  Forbes.  Boston:  Samuel  N* 
Dickenson,  1844. 
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It  appears  that  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  America*  several  merchants  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
being  desirous  of  opening  a commerce  with  Canton,  a ship  was  purchased, 
called  the  4<  Empress  of  China,”  of  360  tons’  burthen,  loaded  with  ginseng, 
and  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  1784,  with  a view  to 
exchange  her  cargo  for  teas  and  the  various  sorts  of  Chinese  manufac- 
tures. This  ship  was  manned  with  forty  six  souls,  and  probably  mounted 
ten  or  more  guns,  carrying  between  four  and  five  hundred  tons  of  China 
cargo.  She  reached  China  on  the.23d  of  August,  after  a voyage  of  about 
six  months,  set  sail  from  that  port  on  the  31st  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  the  11th  of  May,  having  been  a s^  .t 
fourteen  and  a half  months.  The  arrival  of  the  “ Empress  of  China,” 
which  was  accompanied  upon  the  voyage  by  two  French  ships,  the  Triton 
and  the  Fabius,  was  at  that  time  deemed  a matter  of  no  little  importance, 
and  upon  her  entrance  at  Macao  Roads  she  was  visited  by  the  French 
consul  and  several  gentlemen,  when  mutual  salutations,  by  the  firing  of 
guns,  were  passed.  At  that  period  the  city  of  Macao  was  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  it  has  been  since,  until  the  late  controversy  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  British  government.  Then  a Portuguese  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  it  had  a governor  who  was  nominated  by 
the  king  of  Portugal ; yet  its  very  existence  depended  upon  the  will  of 
the  Chinese,  who  had  the  power  of  dispossessing  the  Portuguese  at  their 
option,  a circumstance  that  induced  a careful  circumspection,  lest  they 
should  give  offence.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  present  position  of  the 
city  of  Macao,  which  is  still  held  by  the  Portuguese,  although  less  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Chinese  government. 

That  prominent  body  of  men,  the  Hong  merchants  of  China,  have  borne 
so  important  a part  in  the  commerce  of  the  empire,  that  they  deserve  to 
be  considered,  although  as  a class  they  no  longer  exist,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  class  of  merchants  was  comprised  of  twelve 
or  more  individuals,  who  were  licensed  by  the  government  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  trade,  and  who  were  held  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of 
foreigners,  ss  well  as  for  the  collection  of  the  imperial  duties  of  import 
and  export  by  the  local  government  of  Canton.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  . 
keepers  of  the  foreign  community  at  that  port,  exercising  a rigid  guar- 
dianship over  their  conduct,  and  preserved  the  order  of  the  community  by 
a vigilant  police,  and  some  annoying  exactions.  Their  places  of  business 
were  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  near  the  points  called  “ factories,”  which 
were  the  foreign  places  of  abode,  and  were  termed  u Hongs,”  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  a block  of  houses  fronting  upon  the  river,  and  running 
back  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  divided  by  small  court  yards  into 
five,  six,  or  more  factories.  The  residences  of  the  merchants,  were  of 
much  the  same  character,  although  the  buildings  were  appropriated  to  the 
storage  of  goods,  the  fronts  being  near  the  river,  where  the  “ chop  boats” 
could  be  laden  with  merchandise  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  ships 
at  Whampoa,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Canton. 

The  supervisor  of  the  Hong  merchants  was  the  “ boppo,”  or  collector 
of  customs,  who  was  the  principal  agent  appointed  by  the  government  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  foreign  trado,  and  who  derived  the  emoluments 
of  his  office,  not  only  from  a stipulated  salary,  but  also  from  numerous 
perquisites  springing  from  exactions  and  fees  paid  into  his  hands  by  sub- 
ordinate officers,  who  were  mandarins,  that  name  being  given  to  all  who 
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held  either  a civil  or  military  office.  The  Ilong  merchants  were  also 
termed  “security  merchants”  inasmuch  as  they  were  responsible  to  the 
“ hoppo,”  not  only  for  the  payment  of  duties,  but  also  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  ship’s  company  to  the  local  government  of  Canton.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  Hong  merchants,  or  the  Co-Hong,  as  they  were  named 
in  their  collective  capacity,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  foreign 
trade,  yet  this  must  be  taken  with  some  exceptions.  The  small  shop- 
keepers, who  were  termed  “ outside  men,”  because  they  were  out  of  the 
Hong  monopoly,  were  permitted  to  sell,  in  limited  parcels,  the  limit,  how- 
ever, depending  upon  arrangement,  and  they  sometimes  were  even  allowed, 
io  accordance  with  an  understanding  with  the  Hong  merchants,  to  ship  off 
large  quantities  of  silk. 

As  the  foreign  trade  was  prosecuted  in  great  measure  through  the 
agency  of  the  Hong  merchants,  they  were  deemed  a fixed  body  of  men 
and  it  was  difficult  for  those  who  had  once  enlisted  in  this  body,  to  retire. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  bankruptcy,  and  as  a bankrupt  Hong  mer- 
chant was  liable  to  a sentence  of  banishment  to  “ Glee,”  or  the  “ Cold 
Country,”  that  mode  of  retirement  was  attended  with  other  unpleasant 
consequences.  Two  of  the  most  responsible  of  the  Co-Hong  monopoly 
were  generally  selected  as  the  “senior  Hong  merchants,”  and  upon 
those,  the  local  government  of  Canton,  as  well  as  the  other  members,  en- 
deavored to  place  all  the  responsibility  of  the  foreign  trade.  Houqua  and 
Mouqua,  held  the  last  named  office  for  a long  time,  and  were  deemed  the 
agents  through  which  all  the  communications  with  foreigners  were  prose- 
cuted. It  was  made  binding  upon  the  Hong  merchauts  to  pay  to  the 
“ hoppo,”  for  the  imperial  treasury,  the  largest  amount  of  duties  possible, 
and  any  merchant  failing  thus  to  pay  such  duties,  was  to  be  banished  to 
Glee,  the  cold  country  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a place  situated  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  empire. 

During  the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  charter  in 
China  expired  in  1834,  the  Co-Hong  were  bound  to  make  good  to  them 
any  losses  arising  from  the  insolvency  of  a Hong  merchant.  Since  that 
period,  in  order  to  raise  a fund  for  the  payment  of  such  losses,  certain  ar- 
bitrary duties  have  been  exacted,  in  addition  to  the  imperial  duties,  arid 
are  held  under  the  name  of  the  “ Consoo  Fund,”  every  merchant  engaged 
in  the  China  trade  being  bound  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  It  was  origi- 
nally established  in  1494,  by  Pankequa,  the  general  dictator  to  the  Co- 
Hong,  who  had  the  shrewdness  to  exempt  from  taxation  many  articles  in 
which  he  was  himself  interested.  The  amount  collected  for  each  year, 
has  of  course  varied,  but  it  has  been  usually  auite  large,  in  order  to  pay 
subordinate  duties  to  mandarins,  the  debts  of  Hong  merchants,  and  the 
fees  to  the  government  in  Pekin.  During  one  year,  the  “ consoo  charge” 
amounted  to  about  436,000  taels,  or  608,000  dollars. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Hong  merchants  have  rendered  the  situation 
anything  but  enviable.  They  were,  in  fact,  a body  of  police  appointed  by 
the  government  to  take  care  of  the  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  foreigners,  in 
their  ports.  During  the  year  1793  there  were  twelve  Hongs,  and  in 
1808  there  were  fourteen,  with  the  following  names: — Pankequa,  Mouqua, 
Poiqua,  Chunqua,  Tonqua,  Gnewqua,  Exchin,  Mankop,  Poonqua,  Lyqua, 
Kiuqua,  Fatqua,  and  Fouqua.  In  April,  of  1834,  the  monopoly  of  the  Eas^ 
India  Company  being  at  an  end,  the  Co-Hong  consisted  of  thirteen,  whose 
names  we  here  give : — Houqua,  Mouqua,  Pankequa,  Gouqua,  Kinqua, 
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Hingtae,  Mingqua,  Saoqua,  Punhorqua,  Samqua,  Feotae,  Lumqua,  and 
Takqua.  Many  of  those  Hong  merchants,  however,  failed  ultimately, 
some  were  banished,  and  large  sums  were  paid  in  behalf  of  insolvents, 
% from  money  accumulated  for  that  purpose,  a considerable  portion  of  which 
came  out  of  the  consoo  fund. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  was  transacted  under  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, was  the  following  : — Upon  the  arrival  of  a ship  at  Whampoa,  the 
supercargo,  or  consignee,  applied  to  the  nong  merchant  to  “seen re’’  the 
ship,  which  was  nothing  less  than  receiving  the  cargo  into  his  warehouse, 
and  undertaking  to  pay  the  dirties  to  the  government.  It  was  understood 
that  the  party  who  received  the  cargo  and  undertook  the  payment  of  the 
duties,  was  the  individual  to  furnish  the  outward  cargo,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  medium  through  which  it  was  to  be  shipped.  It  was,  moreover,  cus- 
tomary for  the  Hong  to  purchase  himself,  a considerable  portion  of  the 
cargo  which  he  received.  It  was  usual,  indeed,  until  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  for  the  Hong  not  only  to  purchase  somewhat  extensively  of 
the  import  cargo,  hut  also  to  sell  largely  on  his*  own  account,  teas,  the 
price  of  which  was  settled  by  contract  of  the  East  India  Company.  These 
contracts  embraced  a large  , portion  of  the  teas.  The  samples  of  these 
teas  came  to  Canton  in  September,  and  the  taxes  arrived  afterward.  But 
since  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1834,  it 
has  been  customary  to  wait  until  the  teas  arrived  in  market,  when  they 
are  offered  for  sale  to  general  competition,  and  the  tea  trade  has  thus  ftllen 
into  the  hands  of  private  merchants. 

Previous  to  the  late  treaty,  the  port  charges,  it  appears,  were  excessive  ; 
hut  since  that  time*  they  have  been  somewhat  diminished.  Besides  the 
port  charges,  which  were  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  “ cumsha 
and  measurement,”  there  were  also  charges  for  inward  and  outward  pilot- 
age, and  the  “ linguist”  and  4*  compradors”  fees,  amounting  to  between 
sk  hundred  and  a thousand  dollars  on  a ship  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons. 
The  next  duty,  after  engaging  a “security”  merchant  and  a linguist,  was 
to  enter  into  a bond  that  the  ship  entering  the  port  did  not  contain  opium, 
and  that  should  it  be  discovered,  the  party  offending  would  await  legal 
trial  and  punishment.  This  bond  was  signed  by  the  captain  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  presented  to  the  governor,  and  the  other  to  the  “ hoppo.” 
When  the  bond  was  thus  duly  given,  permission  was  granted  to  unload, 
and  “chopboats”  were  despatched  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  receive  the 
cargo,  accompanied  by  the  linguist,,  or  his  clerks,  and  officers  from  the 
u hoppo’s”  office,  in  order  to  see  that  the  proceedings  were  transacted  in 
due  form  of  law.  The  system  of  barter  was,  moreover,  not  uncommon 
in  the  early  trade  to  China,  but  for  many  years  past,  it  would  6eem,  that 
payments  iu  cash,  or  a credit  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  ha3  been  custom- 
ary in  the  more  recent  commerce  with  the  empire. 

The  “ linguist”  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  China,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  consider  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  a sort  of  public  servant,  being  the  “ runner,”  as  he  has 
been  called,  between  the  office  of  the  koppo,  the  foreign  merchant,  and 
the  Hong  merchant,  hearing  the  burdens  and  encountering  the  complaints 
of  all  three,  in  case  anything  weut  wrong.  lie  was  always  ready  to  act 
as  the  agent  for  these  three  parties,  providing  a consideration  was  granted 
to  him,  and  was  the  slave  of  each.  Without  honesty,  he  was  expected  to 
utter  falsehoods  for  his  masters,  and  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a tho- 
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rough  and  unscrupulous  rogue.  The  entire  trading  population  of  China, 
has  in  fact,  established  a character  for  knawry  winch  we  trust  may  be 
improved  by  a more  frequent  connection  with  nations  in  which  a higher 
mode  of  morality  prevails.  This  remark,  however,  will  not  apply  to  the 
Hong  merchants,  for  they  have  been  found,  as  a body,  uniformly  honora- 
ble, intelligent,  accurate  accountants,  punctual  to  their  contracts,  and  as 
respectable  in  t!  eir  character  as  the  merchants  of  any  counliy,  seeming 
to  prize  highly  a good  reputation. 

The  early  foreign  trade  with  Canton,  it  appears,  has  been  considerable. 
Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  who  tir4  sailed  to  that  port  in  the“  Empress  of  China, ” 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  states  that  in  1787-8,  there  were  the  following 
ships  with  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Canton,  besides  twenty  four  country 
ships,  five  English  ships,  and  one  American  brig  called  the  “ Eleonora,” 
within  the  vicinity  of  Macao  ; — 


English, 

28,  with. 

Dutch, 

6,  with. 

Swedes, 

2,  with. 

Danes, 

2,  with. 

French, 

3,  with. 

Prussian 

1,  with. 

Tuscan 

1,  with 

American, 

1,  with. 

600.88  picu^  of  ginseng. 
26.05 

19.61  11 

9.48 
116.99 
3.69 


62.18 


0 


43  ships  to  pass  the  Gape.  726.28  piculs. 

81  country  ships  bound  back  to  India. 

4 Portuguese,  at  Macao,  bound  to  Lisbon. 


Total 78,  and  one  more  expected  from  England,  and  one  from  Bombay.  And 

in  1788-9,  he  informs  us  that  there  were  43  to  pass  the  Cape,  vis: — 


English 

Swedes 

2 

Spanish....  

American ttt. , 

Danes. 

Portuguese 

French 

Dutch, 

Total 

A brief  account  of  the  trade  in  tea,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  staples  of  China,  may  be  of  some  value.  As  early  as  1784,  the 
consumption  of  tea  by  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  was  about 
14,000,000  pounds.  Three  years  afterward,  namely,  in  1787-8,  there 
were  exported  from  China  by  British  ships,  21,407,066  pounds  net,  and 
we  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  enormous  increAse  in  the  tea  trade  in 
China,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1834,  the  last  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  East  I idia  Company,  there  were  23,369,600  pounds  of  black 
tea,  and  4,977,600  pounds  of  green  tea  exported  to  Great  Britain  by  that 
company,  besides  3,870,000  pounds  on  private  account,  making  a total  of 
33,218,000  pounds.  During  the  years  1833-4,  the  total  British  trade 
to  China  was  valued  at  123,476,793,  while  the  value  of  the  bullion  ex- 
ported from  China  at  the  same  time  was  $6,2 17,820.  There  were  at 
that  period  between  13,000,000  and  14,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  exported 
to  the  empire  by  the  company,  and  a large  quantity  by  private  trailers, 
making  the  total  amount  64,567,500  pounds,  valued  at  about  $6,500,000, 
besides  17,600  chests  of  opium,  which  were  carried  to  China,  and  sold  for 
$11,618,000.  From  these  data  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
amouut  of  the  early  China  trade,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  carried 
on  during  a more  receut  period. 
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It  appears  that  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  trade  with  the  empire 
—of  China  has  long  been  a favorite  object  with  the  British  government. 
From  the  year  1037,  the  date  of  the  first  record  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, at  Canton,  down  to  the  present  time,  numerous  embassies  have  been 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  it  would  seem  not  without  success, 
when  we  view  the  present  extent  of  the  British  commerce,  which  is  now 
carried  on  with  that  nation.  It  is  seen  by  the  returns  from  its  ports,  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  its  commerce  is  now  carried  on  in  British  ships. 

We  would  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  trade  of  our  own  country 
with  China.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  that  empire, 
have  been  teas,  nankins,  China-ware  and  silks.  A very  considerable 
trade  has  been,  moreover,  prosecuted  with  that  nation,  in  the  article  of 
B&nkins,  and  in  1820  we  exported  3,135,000  pieces;  but  this  species  of 
importation  gradually  declined,  so  that  now  there  is  scarcely  a single 
piece  brought  into  the  country.  A large  quantity  of  Lowell  sheetings 
and  drillings  is  exported  by  us  to  China,  and  being  re-dyed,  is  carried  from 
the  empire  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  So,  also,  in  the  article  of  China-ware,  a 
considerable  quantity  was  formerly  imported,  but  at  present  only  a fancy 
set  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  our  own  ports.  In  the  article  of  silks, 
the  change  of  our  trade,  with  China,  has  been  very  decided.  From  1822 
to  1827,  the  imports  of  silk  ranged  from  372,000  to  144,000  pieces,  and  it 
has  been  somewhat  diminished  to  the  present  time.  By  silks  are  included 
all  those  materials  of  which  silks  make  the  fabric ; and  one  reason,  per- 
haps, of  the  former  large  importations  by  us,  was  the  fact,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  silks,  thus  brought  into  the  country,  were  crapes  and  pougees, 
to  assume  the  form  of  handkerchiefs,  not  only  for  otir  own  use,  but  also 
for  re-exportation.  Sugar  also  was  exported  from  China  to  this  country 
in  considerable  quantity,  it  having  reached  the  average  amount  of 

4.500.000  pounds  for  a series  of  years,  between  1817  and  1821,  and  the 
amount  has  been  gradually  diminished,  with  occasional  exceptions,  to  the 
present  time.  We  have  also  exported  in  American  vessels  from  China, 
camphor,  cassia  lignre,  raw  silk,  sweetmeats,  vermillion  and  matting,  with 
numerous  other ~ articles  of  minor  value.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  empire  are  tea,  cassia  and  mat- 
ting. Canton  crapes  being  passed  by,  and  China  silks  being  forgotten, 
if  we  except  the  white,  the  scarlet,  and  the  black. 

The  tea  trade  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  enterprises  connected 
with  the  Chinese  empire,  deserves,  perhaps,  a more  particular  description. 
This  plant  has  now  extended  itself  into  general  use  in  our  own  country, 
and  it  is  from  China  that  we  derive  the  entire  amount  of  this  valuable  pro- 
duct. The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  exports  of  tea,  from  China,  iu 
American  vessels  from  1804  to  1820,  and  also  the  imports  of  tea  into  the 
United  States  from  1821  to  1829.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  in 
further  explanation  of  the  last  table,  that,  in  consequence  of  anticipated 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  China  war  with  Great  Britain,  they  were 
exported  in  1840,  by  the  Americans,  250,000  chests,  of  which  quantity 

200.000  were  green;  108,000  chests  only  were  exported  in  1840-1,  a 
part  of  which  time  Canton  river  was  blockaded;  during  1841-42,  there 
were  156*000  chests,  and  during  the  year  following,  there  were  175,0001. 
We  here  exhibit  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  staple,  tea,  in 
American  vessels  during  the  periods  stated. 

VOL.  XU* — VQ.  X.  3 
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Season. 

Cheats 
of  black. 

Chests 
of  green. 

Total 

chests. 

Lbs. 

1804-5  

54,770 

41,844 

95,989 

7,679,120 

1805-6 

68,086 

122,866 

9,880,480 

1806-7 

77,262 

118,627 

9,402,160 

1807-8 

88,628 

70,681 

6,654,480 

1808-9  

16,496 

19,529 

1,562,820 

1809-10 

68,268 

116,811 

9.224,880 

1810-11 

28,622 

82,694 

2,616,620 

1811-12 

87,784 

48,711 

8,496,880 

1812-18 

8,776 

9,184 

17,960 

1,486,800 

1818-15 

8,466 

18,867 

1,469,860 

7,728,800 

1815-16 

48,614 

96,540 

1816-17 

66,187 

117,896 

9,891,680 

1817-18 

77,898 

121,268 

9,701,040 

1818-19 

92,697 

160,441 

12,086,280 

1818-20 

76,828 

181,487 

10,619,160 

The  following  were  the  imports  into  the  United  States : 


Season. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Season. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

1821 

4,978,468 

6,686,706 

$1,820,929 

1,858,962 

1882 

9,894,181 

14,637,486 

$2,788,488 

6,488,088 

1822 

1888 

1828 

8,208,896 

2,360,860 

1884 

16,267,862 

6,211,028 

1824 

8,919,210 

2,786,688 

1888 

14,408,468 

4,617,778 

1825 

10,178,972 

8,726,676 

1886 

16,347,844 

6,881,486 

1826 

10,072,808 

8,740,415 

1837 

16,942,122 

6,898,202 

1827 

5,868,828 

1,711.185 

1888 

14,411,337 

8,494,868 

1828 

1829 

7,689,805 

6.595,038 

8,584,799 

5,177,557 

2,448,002 

2,045,645 

2,421,711 

1,416,045 

1889 

9,296,679 

2,418,288 

1830 

1881 

1 Total. . 

196,206,125 

$61,967,826 

Our  exports  to  Canton  consist  mainly  of  American  cotton  goods,  Amer- 
ican lead,  ginseng,  specie,  and  bills  of  credit  on  London.  Ginseng,  a valued 
product  of  the  Western  States,  has  been,  for  a long  time,  a prominent  sta- 
ple of  export  to  China,  and  Turkey  opium  has  been  sold  to  the  Chinese  by 
the  Americans,  in  small  quantities,  so  also  has  quicksilver,  as  well  as  a con- 
siderable amount  of  lead.  The  trade  in  furs  to  China  formerly  constituted 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  export  trade.  From  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  the  fur  trade  was  carried  on  with  great  profit,  and  largo  quan- 
tities were  shipped  in  our  own  vessels,  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  seal  trade  of  the  Pacific,  also,  formerly  found  large  and  profitable  mar- 
kets in  China,  but  this,  like  many  other  staples  of  export,  has  become  very 
much  diminished.  We  subjoin  a table,  however,  showing  the  amount  of 
this  trade  for  a series  of  years,  which  is  much  greater  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  furs  carried  to  China  by  the  way 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mainly  in  American  ships : — 


1804-5.... 

11,003 

sea-otters. 

181,000  seal-skins. 

8,756  beaver*  67,000  nutria*. 

1805-6.... 

17,446 

w 

140,297 

4* 

34,460 

44 

1806-7.... 

14,261 

44 

261,200 

M 

28,868 

44 

1807-8.... 

16,647 

a 

100,000 

(6 

11,760 

“ and  land  otter*. 

1808-9.... 

7,944 

44 

84,000 

44 

5,170 

44  8,400 

1809-10... 

11,000 

M 

44 

20,000 

M 15,000 

1810-11... 

9,200 

44 

46,000 

M 

14,200 

M 16,000 

1811-12... 

11,593 

M 

178,000 

44 

20,000 

M 12,000  " 
and  146,000  nutrias. 

1812-18... 

8,222 

A 

109,090 

M 

2,820  beavers,  2,000  l’ndottev*. 

Without  entering  into  a particular  description  of  minor  articles  of  trade 
with  China,  we  would  allude  especially  to  the  progress  which  is  making 
by  our  countrymen  in  the  export  to  that  nation  of  American  cotton  goods  ; 
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56,178  pieces  of  British  long  cloths,  were  carried  to  China  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1832,  and  only  10,334  pieces  of  domestics.  We  subjoin  a table 
showing  the  number  of  pieces  of  British  long  cloths  and  domestics,  exported 
by  Americans,  from  1832,  to  1838. 


In  1832-33,  of  long  cloths. . . . 

1833- 84,  “ 

1834- 86,  . . . . 

1886- 87,  * 

1887- 88,  « 


61,963  pieces. 
134,100  •* 

71,639  M 
120,000  « 
1,600  tt 


Domestics. . . . 20,166  pieces, 

M 82,748 

« ....  68,831  * 

M 12,000  “ 

“ ....  117,000  « 


The  exportation  of  our  own  manufactured  goods,  has,  however,  gradually 
increased;  for  in  1842,  and  the  early  part  of  1843,  there  were  shipped 
more  than  500,000  pieces  of  American  cottons  for  the  Chinese  market.  The 
opening  of  four  new  ports  to  British  ships,  by  the  late  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, induced  the  belief  that  new  and  proportionately  extensive  markets 
would  be  open  to  foreign  fabrics ; and,  in  consequence  of  this  conviction, 
shipments  were  made  from  the  British  ports,  of  plain  cotton  goods,  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  preceding  year,  more  than  23,000,000  of  yards,  and  of 
collored  cotton  goods,  more  than  5,000,000  of  yards.  The  result  of  those 
shipments,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was,  that  the  markets 
of  China  became  glutted,  and  in  October,  of  1843,  the  prices  of  the  goods 
in  Canton  were  below  the  cost  of  their  manufacture  in  Lowell  and 
Manchester.  More  recent  advices,  give  as  the  information,  however,  that 
the  stocks  are  diminishing.  In  older  to  exhibit  a general  view  of  the 
American  trade  with  the  empire  for  a series  of  years,  we  give  the  following 
table : — ' 


VALUE  or  IMPORTS  INTO  OHINA  BT  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


Bmmbi. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Tonnage. 

Amount 
of  specie. 

Ain’t  bills 

- and  mdse. 

Mdse. 

Total  value 
of  imports. 

1804-06.. 

34 

10,169 

$2,902,000 

4,176,000 

$658,818 

$3,656,618 

1805-06.. 

42 

12,480 

1,160,858 

6,326,858 

1806-07.. 

87 

11,268 

2,896  000 

982,862 

8,877,362 

1807-08.. 

88 

9,805 

8,082,000 

908,090 

8,940,090 

1808-09.. 

8 

2,215 

70,000 

409,860 

479,860 

1809-10.. 

87 

12,612 

4,723,000 

1,021,600 

6,744,000 

1810-11.. 

16 

4,748 

2.830.000 

1.876.000 

568,800 

2,898,800 

1811-12.. 

25 

7,406 

1,256,810 

8,132,810 

1812-18. . 

8 

1,816 

616,000 

837,000 

1,468,000 

1818-16.. 

9 

2,854 

451,600 

1816-16.. 

80 

10,208 

1,922,000 

605,600 

2,627.600 

1816-17.. 

88 

18,096 

4,545,000 

1,064,600 

6,609,600 

1817-18.. 

89 

14,825 

6,601,000 

7,869,000 

1,476,828 

7,076,828 

1818-19.. 

47 

16,377 

2,507,208 

9,876,208 

1819-20. . 

48 

16,145 

6,259.800 

1,926,500 

8,186,800 

1820-21.. 

26 

8,668 

2,659,600 

1,876,600 

4,086,000 

1821-22.. 

45 

15,597 

5,126,000 

8,074,741 

8,199,741 

1822-28.. 

40 

14,657 

6,292,840 

8,046,649 

8,839,889 

1823-24.. 

84 

13,069  . 
16,262 

4,096,000 

2,219,127 

6,816,127 

1824-26.. 

43 

6,624,500 

2,837,645 

* , t * , 

8,962,045 

1826-26. . 

42 

16,481 

5,725,000 

2,051,301 

7,770,801 

18*6-27.. 

26 

9,566 

1,841,168 

2,402,449 

4,248,617 

1827-28.. 

29 

12,090 

2,640,800 

2,754,697 

5,894,897 

1828-29.. 

27 

8,613 

1,388,500 

M 23,044 

2,642,865 

4,030,866 

1829-30.. 

84 

11,670 

3,187,638 

4,811,282 

1880-81 . . 

24 

7,986 

183,665 

4.039,821 

4,223,476 

1881-82.. 

84 

757,262 

Bills  alone. 
2,400,37  i 

2,457,184 

6,695,307 

1882-38.. 

69 

672,619 

4,429,659 

2,907,938 

8,010,114 

1888-84.. 

47 

1,029,178 

8,656,290 

5,202,088 

9,887,501 

1887-88. • 

. . 

678,860 

8,142,000 

1,370,761 

5,191,111 
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It  appers  that  when  there  is  a large  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  port  of 
Canton,  the  tea  merchants  are  usually  firm  in  their  demands,  and  the  sales 
are  ready,  inasmnch  as  there  is  great  anxiety  to  procure  cargoes,  and  to 
return  first  with  freight.  When,  however,  there  are  but  few  ships,  the 
merchants  are  anxious  to  sell,  and . the  prices  are  low ; importation  is 
more  moderate,  and  is  attended  with  greater  profit  In  1840,  as  has  been 
seen,  a large  quantity  of  tea  was  exported  from  China,  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  the  prices  here  were  kept  up  by  the  blockade  of  the  Canton 
river,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a short  supply  for  1840-41,  from  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  China,  during  a short  time  succeed- 
.ing. 

As  it  regards  the  opium  trade,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  conducted  in 
much  the  same  mode  as  it  was  previous  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  subject  of  opium  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  late  treaty,  and 
although  the  agents  of  the  British  government  profess  to  exclude  it  from 
the  ports  recently  opened,  there  appears  to  be  an  implied  consent  on  the 

f>art  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  to  its  admission.  Opium  is  now  raised  in 
arge  amount  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  full  cargoes  are  shipped  to 
China.  Thus  the  Chinese  have  not  gained  a single  point  by  their  resistance, 
and  this  pernicious  drug  is  still  carrying  its  thousands  throughout  the  empire 
to  untimely v graves. 

The  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty,  will  place  the  commerce  of  China 
upon  a new  footing.  By  the  British  treaty,  the  new  system  of  trade  was 
to  commence  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843,  and  four  new  ports,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  have  been  opened.  The  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
teas  and  silks  in  our  own  coutry,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  are  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  China  trade,  will  most  directly  cause  the  increase 
of  our  trade  with  that  nation,  and  enable  us  to  find  a market  there  for  a 
large  amount  of  domestic  goods.  At  first,  we  must  expect  the  ordinary 
results  of  glutted  markets  and  overtrading;  for  when  an  empire  of  such 
vast  commercial  resources  as.  that  of  China  is  first  opened,  the  enterpise  of 
commercial  men  will  be  naturally  directed  to  that  particular  point,  and  pro- 
duce such  results.  We  now  pay  for  about  12,000,000  of  pound  of  teas, 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  silks,  matting,  cassia,  and  other 
articles  of  less  value,  by  our  domestic  goods,  lead,  ginseng  and  other  minor 
exports.  That  an  important  change  has  already  come  over  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Chinese  empire,  there  is  but  little  doubt.  The  Hong  mo- 
nopoly has  been  abolished,  and  so  have  the  Consoo  charges.  The  use 
of  some  of  our  own  domestic  products  being  introduced  into  the  five 
ports,  will  probably  open  new  markets  for  their  sale.  Their  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  nations  of  our  own  time,  will  probably  work  some 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  their  modes  of  thought,  and  in 
the . consequent  demands  of  their  commerce.  The  guns  of  a British  fleet, 
although  wq  conceive  .unjustly,  have  battered  in  the  walls  of  their  cities 
chinks,  through  which  will  stream  the  light  of  Christianity  and  modem 
civilisation.  According  to  the  present  condition  of  the  China  trade,  our 
exports  must  balance  our  imports  from  that  nation.  The  surplus  funds  of 
the  Celestial  empire,  now  seem  to  be  required  to  pay  for  the  opium  which 
is  cultivated  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  shipped  to 
its  ports.  Were  this  trade  abolished,  substantial  blessings  would  How 
down  upon  that  extraordinary  people,  and  our  own  commerce,  with  that 
nation,  would  be  placed  upon  a more  prosperous  basis. 
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Art.  nt—  SEWERAGE  FOR  CITIES. 

THE  SEWERAGE  OF  NEW  TORE.* 

The  city  of  New  York  stands  unrivalled  for  the  magnificence  and  extent 
of  her  works  for  introducing  water  into  houses ; as  yet,  however,  no  pro- 
vision ha?  been  made  for  its  discharge. 

The  stream  which  was  arrested  in  its  progress  through  its  own  channel 
to  the  sea,  and  turned  into  the  city  of  New  York,  through  a well  con- 
structed aqueduct,  has  now  no  proper  means  of  escape  to  the  ocean ; but 
b nevertheless  brought  in  from  day  to  day  through  an  unfailing  medium, 
and  poured  into  the  earth,  to  find  its  way  slowly  through  vaults  and  cel- 
lars, and  among  foundations,  to  the  great  reservoir  into  which  all  waters 
descend. 

From  thi9  source,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  rain  and  spring 
water,  injury  has  already  resulted,  in  the  extensive  partial  Oiling  up  of  cel- 
lars by  the  water — a serious  evil  lies  before  us  in  its  probable  effect  upon 
health.  The  question  is,  when  and  how  these  shall  be  remedied  ? 

It  is  but  little  the  custom  of  America  to  provide  in  advance  of  actual 
difficulty,  for  dangers  which  proper  care  might  prevent ; but  when  we  have 
examples,  and  the  warnings  of  the  old  world,  in  regard  to  a particular  evil, 
spread  before  us  copiously ; (examples  and  warnings  founded  on  bitter  ex- 
perience,) it  may  well  be  deemed  matter  of  astonishment,  if  not  of  just  re- 
proach, against  our  public  men,  that  they  are  not  regarded. 

We  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  reflecting 
people  as  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  diseases  which  appear  in  various 
quarters  of  our  state,  derive  their  origin,  and  others,  their  malignant  type, 
for  the  most  part,  from  defective  drainage.  This  city,  in  addition  to,  all 
the  natural  elements  of  this  danger,  is  obnoxious  to  more  than  usual  suffer- 
ing from  having  an  entire  river  turned  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  linger 
there,  until  it  can  find  its  way  through  an  unfavorable  sub  stratum  to 
the  sea. 

Dr.  Thomas  South  wood  Smith,  physician  of  the  London  fever  hospital, 
who  ha3  earned  for  himself,  by  his  published  works,  a wide  and  just  cele- 
brity, was  called  before  a committee  of  Parliament  for  examination  in  re- 
gard to  fevers  in  London,  and  he  states  that  when  a fever  exists,  its  locality 
may  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  London,  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioners  of  sewers,  “ for  where  the  sewers  are,  there  the  fevers 
are  not,  where  the  sewers  are  not,  there  the  fever  is.” 

London,  for  years  back,  has  been  aware  of  this  difficulty ; and  by  the 
most  unwearied  efforts,  has  been  endeavoring  to  correct  it.  The  extent,  and 
excellence  of  her  sewers  has  long  been  a matter  of  wonder  to  all  of  that 
class  of  travellers  who  go  abroad  with  some  useful  object,  and  so  famous 
have  they  become,  that  her  extmple  is  about  to  be  imitated  in  many 
quarters  of  Europe ; the  opinion  being  universal,  that  the  system  has  the 
marks  about  it  of  the  best  intelligence  and  wisdom  which  are  concentrated 
in  that  great  metropolis. 

We  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  exact  extent,  indeed  they  have  not 
in  London,  of  the  sewers  already  constructed  in  the  seven  districts  into 


♦The  Mayor’*  message  recommending  Sewers.  First  report  of  the  commissioner*  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  large  towoe  and  populous  districts  of  Eogland  and  Walea. 
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which  that  city  is  divided.  In  two  of  them,  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
divisions,  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles  of  sewers,  and  of 
drains  leading  into  them.  This  enormous  quantity,  in  two  districts  only,  en- 
ables her  to  outstrip,  far,  the  boast  which  Home  for  ages  was  able  to  make, 
that  she  was  unexcelled  in  those  important  contrivances. 

We  remember  as  long  as  we  can  remember  anything  of  Roman  history, 
her  famous  cloucac,  or  sewers,  which  were  so  eapacions  that  barges  were 
said  to  have  floated  through  them.  Their  construction  was  attributed  by 
many  to  the  time  of  Tarquin,  but  such  was  their  size,  that  they  were  sup- 
posed by  others  to  be  the  remains  of  an  older  city,  “their  dimensions  being 
considered  disproportionate  to  the  then  infant  city  of  Rome.”  Vitruvius, 
however,  shows  that  the  supposition  was  erroneous.  “ The  Romans,”  he 
says,  “ were  a peculiarly  municipal  people.  When  the  external  walls  were 
built,  the  next  object  was,  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  area  between 
them ; the  streets  were  set  out  to  exclude  winds  injurious  to  comfort,  and 
all  the  sewers  and  drains  were  well  considered.  Laws  were  established, 
which  prevented  individuals  from  doing  anything  which  could  interfere 
with  the  public  health  or  enjoyment.  These  were  the  first  and  chief  con- 
siderations. Every  man  in  Rome  had  a cistern,  and  a constant  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  drains  iuto  the  common  sewer,  which 
was  discharged  into  the  Tiber,  and  the  whole  was  under  the  control  and 
management  of  proper  officers.” 

There  appear  to  be  but  few  engaged  in  the  management  of  our  public 
affairs  to  whom  this  picture  of  municipal  excellence  would  apply ; but  its 
truth  may  be  understood,  from  the  tact,  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  thou- 
sand years,  these  works  still  stand,  though  subjected  to  daily  use. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  stimulated  by  the  cry  that  municipal 
reform  was  needed,  have  borne  into  power  a new  set  of  men,  and  we  are 
yet  to  see  whether  they  have  raised  those  into  office  who  are  above  all  petty 
intrigues  for  place,  and  patronage,  and  who  come  up  to  the  dignity  which 
appertained  to  the  Roman  legislators. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  Europe,  in  the  steadiness  of  its  legislation,  and  the 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  directed,  equals  the  excellence  of  London, 
where  all  her  works  are  solid  and  durable,  as  well  her  houses  and  docks, 
as  her  sewers.  Boston  comes  nearer  to  that  standard  than  any  of  our 
cities,  where  the  qualities  of  which  wo  have  spoken,  direct  her  municipal 
affairs. 

In  both  cities,  an  extensive  system  of  sewerage  prevails,  though  limited 
in  its  u»es  in  ISoston,  owing  to  the  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water — a 
want  soon  to  be  remedied  by  her  inhabitants. 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  presumptuous,  in  any  one,  however  enlightened 
and  scientific,  to  doubt  the  value  of  tho  experience,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
practices  pursued  by  two  such  cities,  in  the  one  case  for  half  a century,*  and 
in  the  other  for  nearly  a quarter ; and  in  both,  persisted  in  with  an  energy, 
which  shows  that  the  best  minds  are  satisfied  with  its  efficiency  and 
necessity ; but  yet,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  those  who  shake 
their  heads  as  gravely  when  this  subject  is  spoken  of,  as  though  (to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,)  they  could  shake  something  out  of  them,  to 
show  that  the  plan  was  erroneous. 


* The  sewer**  in  London  were  commenced  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  VIIL  They 
were  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used,  in  1804. 
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Id  London,  the  sewers  are  need,  not  only  for  the  discharge  of  the  water 
brought  in  by  private  companies,  but  also  for  the  removal  of  the  offen- 
sive matter  which  is  formed  in  the  city,  and  in  some  instances  for  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets.  In  Boston,  they  are  uspd  for  liquids,  and  for 
comminuted  solids,  the  want  of  water  compelling  them  to  more  care  than 
is  observed  or  required  in  London.  Boston  is  about  to  bring  in  the  water 
from  Long  Pond,  to  enable  her,  among  other  things,  to  extend  and  im- 
prove her  system  of  sewerage. 

New  York,  in  her  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  water,  far  excels 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  Not  only  has  she  provided  abundantly  for 
the  present  wants,  but  also  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  There  she 
stops  short  in  her  enterprise,  with  the  plan  but  half  completed.  Had  the 
commissioners  been  contriving  a way  to  bring  serious  hurt  upon  the  com- 
munity, in  its  property  and  health,  they  could  not  better  have  accomplished 
it,  than  by  pouring  a large  stream  into  the  earth,  without  devising  the 
means  for  hastening  its  progress  to  its  proper  destination;  but  such  was 
not  their  intention,  it  being  fair  to  infer  from  their  reports  on  the  subject, 
that  some  provision,  in  that  respect,  was  expected  to  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  water. 

The  injuries  to  property  are  now  occurring ; those  to  health  are  to  fol- 
low in  their  train.  People  are  now  discussing  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  shall  fill  up  their  vaults  and  cellars  above  the  present  water-level — 
a level,  higher  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  all  the  time  rising ; and 
others  are  considering  whether  it  is  expedient  to  take  the  water  into  their 
houses  until  sewers  are  constructed,  the  owners  taking  the  ground  which 
Mr.  Quick  testifies  to  as  being  taken  in  London,  that  without  a proper 
means  of  discharge,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  take  it  into  the  houses.  Mr. 
Hawkesby  states  that  “ a good  supply  of  water  will  be  of  little  value  with- 
oat  an  efficient  drainage,  and  that  the  use  of  the  water,  however  liberally 
supplied,  will  be  limited  and  restricted  by  an  inconvenience  attending 
its  removal.” 

Those  who  observed  the  streets  during  the  last  winter,  remember  what 
quantities  of  ice  there  were,  wherever  the  Croton  was  discharged,  ren- 
dering the  travel  dangerous,  and  the  occurrence  of  a sudden  storm  of 
rain  falling  on  the  surface,  elevated  by  the  ice,  the  certain  cause  of  over- 
flow into  the  areas.  When  the  high  bridge  i9  built,  this  difficulty  will  be 
greatly  increased,  for  then  the  supply  o?  water  will  be  immensely  in- 
creased. 

In,  every  way  does  this  operate  injuriously  to  the  city,  which  loses  in  ex- 
pense for  clearing  away  the  frozen  streets,  and  in  the  want  of  customers 
for  the  water,  enough,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for  sewers, 
even  if  she  constructed  them  at  her  own  expense,  which  is  not  in  any 
quarter  urged,  and  is  not  expected.  The  owners  are  quite  willing  to  do 
this,  when  the  matter  shall  have  been  arranged  by  the  corporation  on  a 
proper  plan. 

It  never  can  be  that  New  York  will  submit  to  such  a state  of  things,  as 
a final  and  complete  arrangement ; it  can  only  be  tolerated  in  that  shape, 
as  an  evil  requiring  time  for  its  removal ; but  the  citizens  expect  that  the 
proceedings,  to  that  end,  will  be  commenced,  and  commenced  soon  enough 
to  show  that  whatever  of  energy  can  be  devoted  reasonably  to  the  subject, 
will  be  employed. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  sewers  roust  be  constructed  either  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city,  or  of  the  individual  owners,  the  question  is,  on  whal 
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terras,  and  how  rapidly  the  latter  will  proceed  with  the  enterprise,  and 
save  the  city  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  it,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
with  its  train  of  evils,  public  patronage,  a public  debt,  and  greater  oost 
than  individual  owners,,  would  need  to  endnre. 

The  question  is  easily  answered.  Compensate  the  owners  for  the  out- 
lay,  by  devoting  the  sewers  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  in 
London  and  Boston,  with  fewer  advantages  than  we  possess,  purposes 
which  in  New  York  are  now  unlawful,  and  made  the  suhject  of  penalties, 
and  they  will  very  Boon  and  very  cheerfally  go  on  with  the  work. 

No  public  matter  was  ever  started,  except  the  one  for  the  introduction 
of  the  water,  which  so*  entirely  has  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
perty owners,  as  the  one  in  question.  It  has  been  well  canvassed,  and  is 
well  understood ; and  the  prejudice  which  seemed  to  pervade  many  minds 
against  the  change,  at  the  first  blush,  has  been  entirely  overcome;  they 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  London  system. 

It  is  undoubtedly  too  much  to  say,  that  all  are  convinced ; some  who 
have  not  examined  the  subject,  have  yet  decided  against  it ; others  object 
for  reasons  that  must  be  deemed  without  weight ; one  is,  that  it  will  in- 
jure the  fish  market ! ! another,  that  the  earth,  at  New  York,  is  of  higher 
temperature  than  at  London,  at  the  required  depth  for  sewers,  and  that  it 
tends  to  promote  more  rapid  decomposition,  as  if  the  objection  did  not  apply 
with  ten  fold  force  to  the  present  system  ; another,  that  the  tides  do  not  rise 
and  fall  as  much  as  at  London,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  use  the  tide  waters 
for  cleansing,  where  the  ground  was  high,  and  the  grade  good,  or  ever,  ex- 
cept for  defects,  not  existing  in  New  York  ; another,  that  our  present 
sewers  will  not  answer,  because  the  bottoms  are  laid  in  loose  sand,  as  if  it 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  human  skill  to  spread  a coat  of  cement  over 
them ; another,  that  some  of  the  French  sewers  have  become  choked,  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  use  them  without  water,  which  the  French  have  not, 
but  are  about  to  introduce.  The  minds  of  not  a few  are  so  constituted, 
that  it  would  take  years  to  satisfy  them  that  anything  indelicate,  offensive, 
or  unhealthy,  belongs  to  our  present  habit  of  constructing  and  using  a 
small  but  conspicuous  building,  (not  “ perched  upon  a hill  always,”  but 
always  exposed  to  view,)  in  a way  to  shock  those  of  delicate  minds. 

Underneath  those  structures  accumulates  the  material  whictf  induced 
the  Rev.  J.  Clay,  in  his  report  to  Parliament,  to  describe  them  as  “ reser- 
voirs of  contagion.*’  Read  to  them  from  the  report  to  the  queen  from  the 
duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  able  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  what 
they  so  impressively  state  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  our  plan  upon  the 
public  health,  and  it  makes  no  impression  on  their  understandings.  What 
that  committee  states,  oaunot  too  often  be  repeated,  or  too  deliberately 
weighed. 

44  The  medical  witnesses,”  (say  they,)  44  have  brought  before  us  facts  in 
support  of  their  strongly  urged  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  population 
can  be  healthy,  which  lives  amid  cis  pools,  or  upon  a soil  permeated  by 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  refuse,  giving  off  impurities  to  the  air 
in  their  houses  and  iu  the  streets.  They  state  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting all  accumulations  of  stagnant  refuse  in  or  near  houses,  and  of 
substituting  a system  of  house  drainage  and  cleansing,  aided  by  the  in- 
troduction of  better  supplies  of  water  into  the  houses.” 

We  all  know  the  mode  by  which,  in  England,  their  executive  and  legis- 
lative establishments  proceed  to  ascertain  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  in 
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regard  to  any  given  subject,  to  remedy  any  existing  evil.  A commission 
is  appointed  by  them,  sometimes  formed  from  the  Parliament,  and  some- 
tiroes  from  the  community  at  lar^e,  to  take  the  testimony  of  skilful  persons 
ia  regard  to  the  particular  subject,  and  report  it,  with  a general  view 
of  the  whole  matter,  to  the  body  whence  the  commission  emanated. 

A large  amount  of  useful  and  accurate  information  is  thus  collected 
from  expert  citizens ; and  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  legislated  upon, 
it  is  all  scrutinized  carefully,  and  the  laws  have  impressed'  upon  them, 
not  only  the  intelligence  of  the  law  giver,  but  the  assent,  in  advance, 
of  the  best  wisdom  of  the  community.  They  may  then  be  written 
44  with  a pen  of  iron  upon  tablets  of  marble.” 

Information  so  precise,  and  ample,  on  the  subjects  thus  investigated,  is 
sot  to  be  obtained  in  any  quarter,  so  well  as  from  these  reports ; and 
we  may  appeal  to  them,  with  a certainty  which  ought  to  overbear  and 
put  to  sliame,  every  opinion  formed  without  the  same  lights,  and 
on  the  strength  of  a prejudice,  resulting  from  different  habits.  The  com- 
mittee which  investigated  this  subject  was  composed  of  eminent  men,  who, 
during  the  year  1843  and  part  of  1844,  patiently  investigated  the  subjects 
committed  to  them,  the  drainage  being  the  chief,  and  made  a report  to 
the  queen,  who  presented  it  to  both  houses  of  Parliament.  This  report, 
with  the  documents  appended,  occupies  about  700  printed  folio  pages, 
and  gives,  not  only  general  views,  but  all  the  detail  necessary  to  enable 
persons  to  form  accurate  opinions  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  general  object  of  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sewerage,  was 
the  improvement  of  defects  in  parts  of  London,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  system,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

The  leading  fact  deducible  from  the  whole  investigation  is  this : that 
iowing  water  is  the  essential  element  to  the  perfection  of  a good  system 
of  sewerage,  and  that  without  it  in  sufficient  abundance  to  cleanse  an  ! pu- 
rify draios  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  refuse,  they  are  more  offensive 
than  useful.  “The  drains  furnish  the  ways  or  vehicles  for  transporta- 
tion, the  water  is  the  moving  power  or  carrier,”  is  the  language  of  one  of 
the  royal  engineers  to  the  committee.  44  It  is  indisputable,”  (says  M. 
Mylne,  engineer  on  the  French  works,)  44  that  water  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  means  of  removing  all  decomposing  matter.” 

Where  flowing  water  exists  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  descent  in  the 
sewers  is  not  required  to  be  so  great  as  with  a diminished  supply.  Mr. 
Hosking,  professor  of  architecture  of  Kings  College,  thus  testifies  on  this 
point.  44 1 have  found,  from  experience,  that  sewers  moderately  well  sup- 
plied with  backwater,  may  be  made  with  much  less  fall  than  is  generally 
considered  necessary,  and  less  than  this  bill  requires,”  (2  1-2  inches  per 
100  feet.  44 1 inyself  directed  the  diversion  t>f  one  of  the  large  sewers  at 
the  western  extremity  of  London,  the  Counters  Creek  sewer,  for  a mile 
mod  a half  of  its  length;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  deeper  drain- 
age at  the  upper  end,  I prevailed  upon  the  commissioners  to  allow  the 
fell  to  be  at  the  slight  rate  Ot  1.G3  inch — less  than  1 3 4 inch  in  100  feet, 
throughout  the  diverted  length,  the  sewer  being  the  course  of  a small 
stream,  the  drainage  of  the  uplands.  With  this  small  stream,  the  sewer, 
with  its  slight  fall,  is  kept  perfectly  clean ; no  accumulations  of  any  kind 
take  place  in  it;  and  I think  I may  assume,  therefore,  that  a fall  of  2 
inches  in  100  feet,  with  a good  back  water,  at  frequent  intervals,  would  be 
sufficient.” 
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Indeed,  upon  a perfect  level,  by  collecting  the  ordinary  flow  in  the  sew- 
ers, by  means  of  gates,  until  a sufficient  head  is  obtained,  the  drains  may 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  the  rush,  the  operation  being  called  “ flushing.” 
“ We  have  a sewer  buildiug  on  a dead  level,  (says  Mr.  Roe,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  sewers,)  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  outlet,  in 
that  ease  we  have  placed  a gate  for  1,600  feet,  and  we  are  in  hopes  we 
shall  do  with  a greater  distance  than  that  hereafter ; but  that  is  the  great- 
est length  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  working  in  a horizontal  direc- 
tion.” He  also  states  : u We  have  found  the  system  of  flushing  effectual 
on  a horizontal  line.”  The  experiments  presently  to  be  given,  will  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  system.  If  we  have  not  water  enough 
to  keep  the  drains  free  of  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  the  plan 
ought  not  to  be  persisted  in  for  a moment,  certainly  not  beyond  the  steps 
necessary  for  an  experiment,  which  can  do  no  hurt,  and  may  settle  ail 
conflicting  opinions,  there  being  none  to  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Lon- 
don system,  except  for  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  by  its  success. 

The  great  question,  then  is,  whether  in  New  York  the  water  is  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  purpose. 

The  city  of  London,  with  a population  of  2,000,000,  has  a daily  supply 
from  the  various  watet*  companies,  of  28,774  gallons  per  diem,  which,  for 
177,000  houses,  gives  162  gallons  per  diem  to  each  house,  and  this,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rain  water,  constitutes  the  chief  reliance  of  the  city  for  cleans- 
ing the  sewers.  The  tidal  waters  of  the  Thames  are  used  for  the  sewers 
built  where  the  ground  is  low  enough  to  admit  the  tide,  and  the  descent  in- 
adequate, but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be  used  except  where  these  defects 
exist. 

The  population  of  New  York  is  350,000,  and  she  has  38,000  houses. 
New  \ork,  at  the  rate  of  the  London  supply,  Would  require  for  her  38,000 
houses,  only  6,156,000  gallons  daily. 

Her  aqueduct  is  constructed  to  bring  down  from  the  Croton  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  60,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  over  1,578  gallons  to  each 
house  per  diern,  being  an  excess  of  1,416  gallons,  for  each  house,  every  day 
over  the  London  supply. 

1 he  capacity  of  the  Croton  to  supply  this  quantity,  except  during  the 
dry  season  of  the  year,  is  undoubted,  and  during  that  season  it  may  be 
obtained,  by  using,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  river,  in  the 
time  of  the  greatest  drought,  the  quantity  stored  in  the  dam,  amounting  to 
496,000,000  gallons,  and  resorting  to  ponds  in  the  vicinity,  the  water  in 
which  may  be  stored  in  reservoirs,  and  introduced  at  very  little  expense. 

The  minimum  supply,  however,  without  resorting  to  the  ponds,  i9  al- 
together sufficient  for  all  purposes;  that,  during  September  and  October, 
(the  months  when  the  Croton  is  lowest,)  is  35,000,000  gallons  daily,  the 
dam  supplying  8,000,000  of  that  quantity. 

Major  Douglass,  the  engineer  who  made  the  preliminary  surveys,  states 
that  “ it  was  on  the  5th  of  September  that  I guaged  the  Croton  at  Wood’s 
bridge,  and  it  w*as  then  discharging  at  the  rate  of  51,522,480  gallons 
per  diem  ; to  which,  if  We  add  8,628,800  discharged  from  the  Mus- 
coot,  and  reduce  the  aggregate  in  the  ratio  of  one* fifth,  to  meet  extremes 
of  drought,  like  that  of  1816,  we  have  still  remaining  a regular  running 
sup*  ly  of  44,120,924  gallons  per  diem,  without  resorting  to  the  20,000,000 
daily  obtainable  from  reservoirs.”*  When  the  gauge  was  taken,  there 

* This  was  exclusive  of  the  water  to  be  obtained  from  the  main  dam. 
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bad  not  been,  at  that  time,  an  entire  rainy  day  for  &ixty-two  days,  and  tbe 
testimony  of  witnesses  was,  that  the  streams  were  “ very  low,”  M seldom 
lower,”  and  according  to  some,  “ never.” 

For  the  purposes  of  great  caution,  a smaller  quantity  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Jervis  as  the  miuimum,  and  yet  so  enormous  is  it,  that  it  furnishes 
921  gallon^  per  day  to  each  bouse  in  the  city.  This  quantity  furnishes 
over  2y  hogsheads  for  each  25  feet  of  sewor,  14  1-2  to  come  from  each 
of  the  two  opposite  dwellings  on  any  given  street,  enough  to  fill  up  that 
length  of  sewer,  when  built  of  the  proper  size,  from  four  to  six  times  per 
day,  a quantity  exceeding  far  any  supply,  for  that  purpose,  known  of  in  the 
world.  * 

Not  less  liberal  are  the  arrangements  in  New  York  for  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing the  water.  The  receiving  reservoir,  at  eighty-fourth  street,  holds 
150,000,000  gallons,  the  distributing  reservoir,  21,000,000.  The  water 
flowing  in  was  shut  off  last  year  for  fourteen  days,  and  was  diminished  but 
one-fifth. 

The  mean  annual  rain  at  New  York  is  30  inches  ; at  London,  with  lighter, 
but  more  frequent  rains,  only  32  inches.  Upon  a well  constructed  plan  of 
sewerage,  both  the  Croton,  and  the  rain  water,  would  be  used  for  the  sewers, 
the  tormer,  after  it  had  pei  formed  its  domestic  uses,  the  latter,  either  from 
cisterns,  (if  any  need  for  storing  it  existed,)  or  as  it  fell,  care  being  taken  to 
provide  against  any  overflow  in  the  sewers. 

The  obvious  remark  to  be  made  upon  this  statement,  as  to  the  water,  is, 
that  unless  there  is  something  peculiarly  bad  about  tbe  grade  of  our  city, 
we  are  so  much  better  off  than  London,  in  relation  to  the  supply,  that  her 
citizens  would  hesitate  not  a moment  about  devoting  the  sewers  to  the  pur- 
poses we  have  mentioned. 

In  relation  to  the  grade  of  New  York,  and  its  position,  so  far  from  being 
inferior  to  that  of  London,  we  have  advantages  nearly  as  great  and  con- 
trolling as  those  founded  on  our  superior  supply  of  water. 

All  the  sewers  of  London  must  descend  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
towards  the  Thames,  which  washes  but  one  side  of  London ; the  sewers  thus 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  sharp  descent  at  the  river  side,  which,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  deep  cuttings  through  it,  becomes  an  inconvenience.  Some  of  the 
cuttings  are  32  feet,  requiring  during  the  work  a massive  frame  work  to 
shore  up  the  houses.  A noble  stream  runs  on  either  side  of  New  York, 
and  the  sewers  may  run  from  the  central  elevation,  into  both  rivers  at  a re- 
gular depth.  This  advantage  is  immense.  In  London,  the  sewers  roust 
necessarily  be  long,  and  many  of  them  crooked,  and  have  innumerable 
collateral  drains,  while  in  New  York,  they  may  generally  be  straight  and 
short.  It  should  be  deemed  a cardinal  point  to  have  them  as  free  as 
possible  of  each  other,  a principle  departed  from  most  unnecessarily  in  con- 
nection with  the  sixth  and  third  avenue  sewers. 

The  offensive  substances  are  discharged  at  London  into  fresh  water, 
which  becomes  contaminated ; in  New  York,  into  salt,  which  disinfects ; 
one  is  distant  from  the  sea,  the  other  nearly  adjoins  it.  The  tide  falls  in 
the  Thames  so  as  to  expose  the  bottom  extensively,  upon  which  the  sewers 
discharge,  rendering  the  air  offensive ; at  New  York,  the  bottom  of  the 
rivers  is  never  disclosed.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  tide  out  of  the  London 
sewers;  in  New  York  it  will  be  otherwise,  but  requisite;  and,  above  all,  the 
London  sewers  can  only  be  ventilated  at  one  end ; ours  may  be  connected 
in  the  centre,  and  left  open  at  both  rivers,  for  the  sweep  of  a curreut  of  air, 
and  with  enough  water,  be  kept  free  of  offensive  odors. 
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Before  tbe  extensive  introduction  of  water  into  London,  and  the  change 
from  the  flat  bottom  to  the  eliptical  shape  for  sewers,  opinions  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  required  descent,  that  have  since  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. The  old  regulations  required  a descent  of  one  inch  and  a quar- 
ter in  every  ten  feet,  where  they  carried  off  solid  matter.  These  have 
been  changed,  and  in  the  Westminster  Commission,  the  rules  now  pre- 
scribe “that  the  current  of  all  sewers  to  be  built,  be  regulated  by  the 
commissioners,  according  to  the  surface  to  be  drained.”  In  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury,  the  largest  district,  the  regulations  provide  that  the  incli- 
nation M be  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  every  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  admit  in  those  portions  that  are  in 
a straight  line,  and  double  that  fall  in  portions  that  are  curved.”  These 
restrictions,  although  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  is  found,  may  be  de- 
parted from,  and  they  are. 

The  surveyor  of  the  Westminster  district  is  asked,  44  What  is  the  mini- 
mum fall  you  require  ? ” “ There  are  some  of  our  main  sewers  with  only 

half  an  inch  to  one  hundred  feet,  others  2J  to  one  hundred  feet;  some  less 
than  that,  but  that  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.”  The  commissioner  of 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  district  states  that  “ there  are  places  where  they 
cannot  get  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  ten  feet,”  and  that  they  even  build  them 
on  a dead  level,  as  we  have  before  shown.  Much  of  London  is  built  upon 
ground  formerly  a swamp,  from  which  the  tides  are  excluded  by  an  em- 
bankment that  gave  way  last  fall,  owing  to  the  power  of  a freshet,  causing 
much  injury  to  property.  The  tides  are  excluded  from  the  sewers  there,  by 
heavy  flaps  at  the  mouth.  The  pavement  of  many  of  the  streets  is  lower 
than  the  water  at  high  tide. 

In  New  York,  we  have  no  ground  of  that  character — none  not  con- 
siderably above  the  highest  tide — and  every  little  with  a descent  so  small 
as  the  minimum  grade  prescribed  by  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  rules. 
Stuyvesant  meadows  and  Canal  street  furnish  the  lowest  grades  in  New 
York ; but  with  good  sewers  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced,  even  in 
those  quarters. 

For  a long  time,  it  was  the  rule  in  New  York,  to  lay  out  the  streets  at  a 
descent  not  under  ten  inches  in  every  hundred  feet,  and  many  of  the  streets 
have  that  descent.  From  Union  Square  the  fall  is  eight  and  two-tenths 
inches  per  hundred  feet ; from  the  Park  it  is  still  greater,  the  distance  being 
less  to  the  river.  The  elevation  of  Uuion  Square  is  forty -two  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  that  of  the  Park  thirty  eight. 

The  superiority  over  London,  in  respect  to  the  grade  and  general  shape 
and  position  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  water,  is  therefore  in- 
disputable. From  our  highest  elevations,  the  Croton  would  coine  down 
with  immense  power  and  velocity. 

The  power  of  running  water,  at  various  velocities,  is  thus  given  by 
Professor  Robinson,  in  his  treatise  on  Rivers: — 

That  a velocity,  at  the  bottow  of  a stream, 
of  3 inches  per  seeond,  will  separate  and  lift  up  particles  of  fine  clay. 

6 44  * “ “ fine  sand. 

8 44  44  44  44  44  coarse  sand. 

12  44  44  will  sweep  along  and  lift  up  articles  of  fine  gravel. 

24  44  44  41  44  gravel  1 inch  in  diameter. 

( angular  stone  the  size  of 

36  44  44  44  44  ( an  egg. 
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The  Croton  is  brought  into  New  York  at  a descent  of  one  foot  and -one 
inch  per  mile,  for  most  of  the  distance,  and  at  less  than  one  foot  for  part  of 
it;  and  yet,  with  this  slight  descent,  has  a velocity  of  about  100  feet  * per 
minute,  or  20  inches  per  second,  which,  according  to  the  table  of  Professor 
Robinson,  would  be  nearly  enough  to  “ sweep  along  and  lift  up  gravel  one 
inch  in  diameter.” 

The  velocity  of  water  running  in  an  aqueduct  is  increased  by  the  quantity 
and  descent,  and  is  retarded  by  the  amount  of  substances  in  it,  held  in 
suspension ; and  so  its  velocity  in  sewers  cannot  be  determined  from  that 
of  the  Croton  in  the  aqueduct,  without  having  particulars  not  yet  to  be 
obtained. 

The  descent  at  Canal  street,  on  the  surface,  exceeds  that  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  at  the  rate  of  13  feet  and  8 inches  per  mile;  and  from  Union 
Square  the  excess  is  about  forty  feet  per  mile,  enough  with  a well  con- 
structed sewer,  and  a sufficiency  of  water,  to  sweep  away  the  heaviest 
impurities. 

44  What  is  the  rate  of  fall  (Mr.  Kelsey  is  asked  by  the  London  Commis 
sion)  upon  the  sewer  upon  which  you  have  spoken  I” 

A.  “ It  varies ; some  parts  are  about  one  inch  to  ten  feet” 

Q.  44  You  consider  that  rate  of  fall  a good  fall  ?” 

A.  44  Yes  : the  water  runs  from  Margate  street  af  such  a rate  that  I can- 
not stand  against  it  It  all  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water.  The  same 
fall  with  a small  quantity  will  be  sluggish,  when  a large  quant^y  of  water 
makes  a torrent  of  it.”f 

Mr.  Beck,  Surveyor  of  Water  Commissioners,  is  asked  before  the  same 
Commission, — 

44  Are  your  drains  made  on  a particular #fall  ?”  and  answers,  44  Where  I 
oould  get  the  fail,  I like  it  about  1*4  of  an  inch  to  ten  feet  (the  precise  fall 
of  the  6th  Avenue  sewer.)  I think  that  is  desirable,  but  there  are  sewers 
where  we  have  only  the  1*8  of  an  inch  fall.” 

Q.  44  Have  you  found  they  keep  themselves  clear  ?” 

A.  44  Yes,  they  act  exceedingly  well  ?” 

Q.  44  Is  that  the  least  fall  you  have  known  ?” 

A.  44  No : I have  put  a drain  on  a dead  level ; that  will  not  act  quite 
so  well,  bufcthe  others  do  very  well.” 

Q.  44  For  whom  did  you  put  in  that  drain  ?” 

A.  44 1 put  in  a sewer  for  Mr.  DeBauvoir,  3,000  feet  long,  on  a dead  level, 
which  I was  obliged  to  do,  from  deing  unable  to  obtain  a fall.” 

Q.  “ Do  vou  find  that  sewer  keeps  clean  ?” 

A.  “That  sewer  has  been  built  10  years,  an^l  it  has  never  been  cleaned.” 

Q.  44  Is  it  subjected  to  any  flow  of  water  from  any  manufactory  ?” 

A.  44  No : it  is  from  Hoxton  new  town,  or  DeBauvoir  town.” 

Q.  “Does  it  receive  any  flow  of  water  from  the  tide?” 

A.  “No” 

Q.  44  Is  there  much  discharge  from  the  mouth  of  it  ?” 

A.  44  It  discharges  into  another  sewer,  in  Kiogsland  road,  belonging  to  the 
Holborn  and  Finsbury  division.” 


* Mr.  Douglass’  Report,  page  404. 

f Hie  owner  of  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Carmine  and  Yatick  street*  ioferand 
me  that  the  current  in  the  u Sixth  Avenue  Sewer,”  in  front  of  bis  premises,  was  snob 
that  it  would  cany  a paving  atone  to  the  river — its  descent  is  2$  inches  to  100  feat. 
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Q.  “Ia  there  a considerable  fall  in  the  sewer  into  which  that  empties?” 

A.  “ No : that  is  nearly  a dead  level,  also.” 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  Commission 
is  Mr.  John  Roe,  for  a long  time  a Commissioner  of  Sewers,  and  the  originator 
of  most  of  the  improvements  in  their  shape,  and  the  mode  of  cleansing. 
He  is  asked  : — 

What  is  the  general  fall  in  your  sewers ! what  do  you  consider  a fair 
fall  f”  and  he  answers,  “ I find  in  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
fall  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  in  ten  feet,  is  required  as  the  least  fall ; but  we 
give  them  as  much  fall  as  we  can.  There  are  places  where  we  cannot  get 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  ten  feet.” 

Q.  “ In  that  case,  do  you  find  flushing  effectual  in  a horizontal  line  ?” 

A.  “Yes”. 

Some  experiments  in  flushing  are  given  by  him  as  follows : — 

“Head  of  water  18  1-2  inches;  quantity  45  hogsheads;  cleared  away 
1 1-2  inch  of  deposit  from  300  feet  of  sewer,  part  of  the  bottom  on  a dead 
level.” 

“ Head  of  water  10  inches ; quantity  20  hogsheads ; deposit  heavy ; flush 
cleared  away  1|  inches  from  330  feet  of  sewer.” 

“Head  two  feet;  deposit  in  sewer  composed  of  small  pieces  of  brick, 
stones  as  large  as  walnuts,  oyster  shells,  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  proportion  of  matter  carried  away  1 to  16  of  water.” 

“Head  two  feet;  deposit  in  sewer  composed  of  soft  mud,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  filth,  and  a little  silt;  poportion  of  matter  1 to  6 *1-2  of  water  . 
This  was  conveyed  2,400  feet.” 

Where  the  streets,  such  as  14th  street,  extend  from  river  to  river,  the 
number  of  houses  required  to  All  up  the  lots,  is  about  seven  hundred,  one 
half  of  which,  say  850,  would  fall  on  the  east  side  of  Brodway,  and  one 
half  on  the  west,  and  each  half  would  be  accommodated  with  a sewer 
extending  in  different  directions.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  those 
houses  on  each  side  of  any  particular  street,  making  850,  would  have  5,775 
feet  of  sewer,  (taking  the  width  of  avenues  into  view,)  requiring  to  be 
cleansed,  for  which  their  share  of  the  Croton,  pr  diem,  would  be  5,075 
hogsheads,  or  nearly  one  hogshead  to  every  foot  of  sewer. 

We  have,  therefore,  a much  larger  supply  of  water  than  London,  and  not 
only  an  abundant,  but  a liberal  supply — a far  better  grade — immense  ad- 
vantages in  position  over  her,  and  are  without  her  disadvantages,  which  are 
numerous ; and  London  hesitates  not  a moment  about  extending  the  plan 
with  all  possible  rapidity,  and  refers  to  it,  as  that  which  exempts  the  city 
from  disease^-which  bestows  immeasurable  comforts  on  the  people — and 
produces  the  cleanliness  that  justified  the  boast  of  one  of  her  citizens,  that 
when  New  York  left  off  cleaning  the  city,  it  was  dirtier  than  when  London, 
at  any  season,-  began. 

In  the  message  of  the  Mayor,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  us  over  London, 
are  grouped  together  forcibly  ; and  in  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mon Council,  be  has  exhibited  the  foresight  which  justly  appertains  to  his 
position.  If  the  two  points  be  established,  that  the  grade  is  good,  and  the 
water  abundant — controlling  points  always — the  feasibility  of  the  plan  in- 
dicated is  unquestionable,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  the  advantages 
of  the  system  warrtmt  a resort  to  it  ? 

The  sewers  must  be  constructed  for  the  water  drainage,  at  all  events  ; 
in'  that  is  involved  all  the  expense  that  would  be  required  if  the  two 
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objects,  the  discharge  of  the  water  and  the  removal  of  the  refuse,  were 
united. 

We  have  already  the  water  power,  which  is  the  moving  power,  and 
the  cheapest  that  can  be  applied.  No  expense  is  to  be  incurred  for  that. 
The  question  then  is,  whether,  having  the  power,  and  needing  the  sewers 
for  other  purposes,  we  shall,  when  they  are  constructed,  use  them  to  carry 
off  the  refuse  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  construct  them  with  that  view. 

Capt.  Veitch,  whose  testimony  we  have  before  referred  to,  thus  forcibly 
presents  this  matter  to  the  London  Commission : — 

u The  supply  of  water  in  towns  flowing  from  an  elevated  reservoir  into 
main  pipes,  and  from  these  spreading  by  branches  through  the  streets,  and 
finally  distributed  by  service  pipes  to  each  dwelling,  is  just  such  an 
arrangement  as  would  be  most  useful  to  cleansing  away  refuse  into  the 
seweis,  if  required  for  no  other  purpose;  but  the  beauty  of  the  union  of 
the  two  subjects,  is  that  the  water  upon  such  a system,  after  supplying  all 
the  domestic  wants  of  man,  is  equally  fit  for  cleansing  away  dirt  and  refuse, 
and  at  the  moment  it  is  dispensed  for  household  purposes,  it  begins  again 
to  collect  in  the  house  drains,  carrying  all  the  bouse  filth  with  it;  the 
contents  of  the  house  drains  unite  in  the  street  sewer,  and  gain  force  for 
greater  scourage,  by  accessions  from  the  street  gutters. 

It  would  seem  not  to  require  argument  to  show  that  the  city  would 
overlook  an  important  duty,  did  it  not  unite  the  plan  of  removing  the  refuse 
with  that  of  the  water-drainage,  when  the  union  is  to  cost  nothing. 

u The  supply  of  water  to  a town,  and  ^ie  discharge  of  the  refuse,  are 
two  branches  of  the  same  subject,”  is  the  language  of  Capt.  Veitcb,  to  the 
Commission,  and  he  expresses  what  ought  to  be  apparent  to  every  mind. 

Instead  of  resulting  in  expense,  it  will  accomplish  a large  saving ; not 
of  money  merely,  but — if  we  believe  the  medical  witnesses  of  London — 
a saving  of  human  life. 

No  other  mode  can  be  devised  which  will  dispense  with  those  “ reser- 
voirs of  contagion,”  amounting,  in  New  York,  to  over  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand— none  other  for  dispensing  with  the  disgusting  labors  of  the  vidan- 
geursy  who  poison  the  air  nightly  with  the  load  of  impurities  which  they 
carry  to  the  docks,  and  charge  the  community  for  the  work.  . 

Did  the  whole  matter  rest  on  the  advantage  gained  in  these  respects, 
it  would  justify  the  city  in  uniting  the  two  branches.  Let  the  community 
reflect  a little  on  these  matters.  Take  the  case  of  the  City  Hospital,  as 
one  among  innumerable  public  buildings  in  the  city.  The  managers 
have  built,  with  much  care,  a cess- pool  on  their  grounds,  which  lie  in  the 
center  of  population, — and  built  it  after  an  application  for  permission  to 
make  or  use  a sewer,  was  made  to  the  last  Common  Council,  but  neglected 
in  that  body.  The  excretion  from  two  or  three  hundred  sick  persons, 
gathers  in  the  cess-pool  daily,  and  there  remains.  If  it  were  sent  off  by 
s sewer,  it  would  reach,  before  decomposition,  a good  disinfecting  agent, 
the  salt  water : but  instead  of  that,  the  gases  from  it  escape  from  day  to 
day,  and  mingle  with  the  air  we  breath  ! And  yet  the  same  thing  exists 
with  all  our  public  buildings,  our  schools,  hotels,  and  places  where  people 
congregate  in  numbers,  engaged  in  some  industry,  and  to  a less  serious 
extent,  with  all  our  dwellings.  Is  it  not  a great  point,  on  the  score  of 
delicacy  and  health,  to  get  rid  of  these  nuisances  and  their  poisonoutf 
exhalations  ? 

u The  principal  gas  given  out  from  these  deposits,  (says  Mr.  Duncan  in 
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his  report  to  Parliament,)  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  most  deadly  of  the 
gaseous  poisons,  two  or  three  cubic  inches  causing  instant  death  when 
injected  iuto  a vein,  or  into  the  chest,  or  beneath  the  skin  of  animals. 
Nine  quarts  injected  into  the  intestines  of  a horse,  as  a common  clyster, 
killed  it  in  a minute  ; and  I have  heard  it  stated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
horses  in  high  condition  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  privies,  where  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  abundantly  given  out.  Even  when  largely  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  retains,  in  a great  degree,  its  noxious  properties. 
A dog  was  killed  by  being  made  to  breathe  one  part  of  this  gas  with 
eight  hundred  parts  of  common  air,  and  air  containing  only  l-1500th  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  proves  speedily  fatal  to  small  birds.  It  is  not  a 
great  many  years  since  four  men  fell  victims  to  the  poison  while  engaged 
in  cleaning  out  a privy  near  Brompton;  and  still  more  recently  an  acci- 
deut  of  a similar  nature  happened  at  Clapham.  Tweuty-tbree  children 
belonging  to  a boarding  school  at  that  place,  were  simultaneously  attack- 
ed with  violent  irritation  of  the  stomach' and  bowels,  convulsive  twitching 
of  the  muscles,  and  excessive  prostration  of  strength,  and  two  of  them 
died  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  symptoms  were  ascribed  by  the  medical 
attendants,  to  the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  contents 
of  a foul  cess-pit,  which  had  been  scattered  over  a garden  adjoining  the 
children’s  play-ground.” 

The  London  report  is  filled  with  evidence  of  a similar  kind,  and  hence 
Mr.  Hawksley’s  testimony — 44  I take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  now  conceded 
by  every  one,  that  cess-pools  and  privy-pits  are  not  less  detrimental  to  the 
health,  than  unpleasant  to  the  senses,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a very 
healthy  population  living  in  the  vicinity  of  such  receptacles.”  And  hence 
also,  Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith’s — 44 1 take  it  for  granted,  that  the  over- 
whelming evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  show  how  much  the  health, 
and  eveu  the  life  of  the  community  depends  on  this  [the  drainage  erabra* 
ciug  the  removal  of  the  refuse]  has  entered  into  the  legislative  mind,  as  it 
has  iuto  the  public  mind.” 

As  to  the  labors  of  the  vidangeurs , it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  M.  Mylne,  the  Parisian  engineer. 

Q.  “If  you  had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  water  into  the  houses  in 
Paris,  [he  is  now  engaged  in  that  work,]  would  it  have  led  to  the  general 
application  of  the  water-closet  system,  as  a system  of  cleansing  ?” 

A.  44  Decidedly  so : the  houses  were  already  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  and  it  was  much  wished  for  by  the  inhabitants ; and 
sewers  were  then  being  constructed  in,  all  parts  of  the  city.” 

Q.  44  Then  the  completion  of  the  system,  or  the  joining  on  of  the  system 
of  cleansing  with  the  system  of  supplying  water  by  machinery,  would  have 
led  to  the  8upercession  of  the  labor  of  the  body  of  vidangeurs , or  scaven- 
gers, as  well  as  of  the  labor  of  the  porteurs  cTeau  P 

A.  44  Decidedly ; it  would  not  only  have  superseded  the  labors  of  the 
vidangeurs,  but  the  nuisance  of  their  labors,  which  every  one  who  baa 
passed  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  night  will  be  well  aware  of ; — nothing 
improves  the  habits  so  much,  nothing  civilizes  a population  so  much,  as 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  removing  the  excreta!” 

The  plan  offered  for  adoption  is  free  of  these  unpleasant  features,  and 
off.is  no  offence  to  the  most  delicate  mind.  It  is  cleanly,  healthfol  and 
economical,  and  accomplishes  the  improvement  which  M.  Mylne  so  well 
dsnerihrn 
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Bat  there  are  other  advantages  of  an  essential  character,  to  result  from 
the  union  which  has  been  recommended. 

Few  more  important  services  can  be  rendered  to  a community  consti- 
tuted as  ours  is,  than  to  lighten  materially  the  household  labors ; such  a 
benefit  reaches  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens — the  rich,  in  adding  to  their 
comforts ; the  middle  classes,  in  making  them  independent,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  domestics  ; and  the  poor,  in  enabling  them  to  do  the  work 
of  their  household  with  greater  convenience.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Croton  into  our  dwellings  has  greatly  diminished 
domestic  labors.  To  provide  the  means  for  its  removal,  along  with  such 
offensive  material  as  is  formed  in  the  houses  and  kitchens,  will  be  equally 
important,  and  a great  blessing,  (remedying  as  it  will  the  unpleasant  and 
exposing  part  of  household  duties,)  and  the  legislator  who  secures  this  to 
the  people,  ought  to  be  deemed  as  much  a public  benefactor,  as  he  who 
diminishes  the  weight  of  heavy  taxation,  or  so  nelps  the  productive  powers 
of  a community,  that,  with  tne  same  amount  of  labor,  they  may  procure 
additional  comforts. 

The  liberation  of  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  land  in  our  yards — as 
well  those  of  stores  as  of  dwellings — now  devoted  to  outhonses,  is  a matter 
of  no  little  consequence,  in  view  of  its  use  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  in 
many  places,  the  saving  in  this  respect  will  much  more  than  pay  for  any 
possible  expense  for  constructing  the  sewers,  which  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  dollars  per  lot — a sum  too  small,  in  view  of  the  advantages 
we  have  named,  to  be  muck  considered. 

It  would  be  easy  to  press  into  use  a great  variety  of  advantages  to  follow 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  but  our  readers  will  themselves,  many  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  their  reflections,  fall  upon  them  quite  easily,  and  it  will  be 
useless  to  anticipate  their  movements  in  that  regard.  It  will  also  be  un- 
necessary to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  size,  depth,  ventilation,  and  mode 
of  piercing  the  sewers,  as  this  concerns  a more  advanced  stage  of  the  ques- 
tion ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  London  these  matters  have  been  arranged 
with  great  precision,  and  very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  a subject  full  of  interest  to  the  citizen,  and  when  those  who  have 
Bot  fully  considered  it  bring  their  minds  to  act  upon  it,  there  will  be  but 
little  hesitation  in  forming  the  true  judgment,  and  still  less  in  demanding 
from  the  Common  Councu  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes. 

It  is  too  large  a subject  to  be  trifled  with,  too  important  to  be  postponed ; 
disease  will  soon  lay  its  hand  upon  the  city,  to  the  loss  of  that  reputation 
for  health  which  now  constitutes  an  element — an  important  element — in 
the  value  of  its  property,  the  extent  of  its  business,  and  its  general  pros- 
perity. 

If  we  have  not  committed  our  interests  into  the  hands  of  Lilliputians — 
who  can  for  a time  bind  them  down,  acting  on  their  small  conceits  and 
trifling  prejudices — we  shall  presently  have  this  matter  placed  on  its  true 
footing,  and  large,  well  considered  and  manly  views  will  prevail. 

New  York,  by  her  position  and  rank,  is  entitled  to  insist  that  her  muni- 
cipal legislators  shall  come  up  to  the  point  of  excellence  which  is  required 
to  maintain  her  great  character ; and  we  trust,  confidently,  that  experience 
will  show  they  have  the  loftiness  which  befits  them  for  the  task. 

VOL.  III. SO.  I.  5 
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Aut.  IV.— railroad  iron  and  the  tariff. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  (March,  1844,)  the  subject  proposed  for  discussion  ,was — 
u Can  America  supply  her  iron,  Or  is  she  so  situated  by  nature,  that  she 
must  send  3,000  miles  and  procure  it  from  the  mines  of  England,  or  still 
farther,  from  the  mines  of  Russia  ? An  inquiry  into  the  items  of  some  of 
the  debts  of  the  western  states,  probably  show  that  they  have  bought  of 
the  English  traders,  railroad  iron  at  from  $65  to  675  per  ton,  and  for  car- 
rying it  into  the  interior,  paid  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton  more,  which,  at 
this  time  is  offered  by  the  same  English  traders  at  <23  75  per  ton.  Might 
not  this  railroad  iron  as  well  have  been  made  on  our  western  waters,  at 
about  $20  per  ton,  with  but  little  cost  of  transportation,  and  no  repudia- 
tion ?”  This  question  being  under  discussion,  it  was  earnestly  contended 
by  the  president  and  many  members  of  the  institute,  that  the  present  ex- 
travagant duty  of  625  should  be  maintained,  and  that  no  reduction  should 
be  countenanced,  and  that  even  prohibition  of  foreign  railroad  iron,  to  en- 
courage our  own  iron  master,  was  the  sound  policy  of  the  government.  In 
this  discussion,  the  writer  maintained,  that  unless  there  was  some  reduction, 
the  present  duty  would  retard,  if  not  paralyze  a number  of  important  works 
that  had  been  commenced,  on  the  faith  that  they  could  import  their  iron, 
as  many  of  the  neighboring  works  had  done,  free  of  duty,  with  such  facilities 
of  credit  in  their  purchase,  on  adequate  security,  as  could  only  be  procured 
from  the  rich  iron  master  of  Wales,  who  at  low  rates  of  interest,  2 to  3 per 
cent,  had  invested  large  sums  in  costly  machinery,  to  make  the  iron  rails 
of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  place  of  the  extravagant  tariff  of  $25  per  ton,  the  question  to  be 
asked  should  be,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  United  States  government,  to  le- 
gislate “ for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.”  I also  contended, 
that  the  government  should  encourage  railways. 

1st  To  connect,  and  bind  together  the  Union. 

2d.  As  avenues  for  defence,  and  for  internal  commerce. 

3d.  To  transport  the  mails,  at  cheap  rates,  from  one  end  of  this  wide  and 
extending  republic  to  the  other,  and  thereby  continue  the  post-office  de- 
partment. 

Now,  if  this  view  is  correct,  are  not  railways  of  more  consequence  to 
foster,  than  the  interest  of  the  iron  master  in  the  least  profitable  part  of 
his  business,  by  the  imposition  of  a duty  of  625  per  ton,  or  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  railroad  iron,  for  the  manufacture  of  which,  in  quanti- 
ties, and  of  the  various  forms  of  edge  rail,  we  are  not  prepared,  with  ma- 
chinery, nor  with  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  to  construct  suitable 
works. 

To  sustain  the  foregoing,  I will  endeavor  to*give  a few  of  the  reasons  that 
should  induce  the  iron  master  not  to  claim  any  protection  on  the  importa- 
tion of  the  substantial  edge  rail,  and  certainly  at  no  rate  to  exceed  the  duty 
on  scrap  iron,  (610  per  ton.) 

First.  I will  admit  that  we  can  make  railroad  iron,  but  that  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  The  American  iron  master,  situated  far 
in  the  interior,  requires  railways  to  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  to  bring 
them  together.  Railways  to  him  are  as  important  to  reach  the  main 
market,  on  the  seaboard,  as  the  water  power  and  roller,  to  fashion  the  iron 
for  the  wants  of  the  artizan. 
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We  require  tbe  immediate  construction  of  at  least  2,500  miles  of  railway, 
to  and  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  through  regions  where  there 
are  no  navigable  streams,  in  proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron.  The  mines  are 
generally  situated  high  above  tide  water,  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes, 
inaccessible  to  cheap  transportation,  except  by  railways. 

. It  is  calculated  that  the  several  lines  of  railways  completed  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  some  with  a double,  but  a majority  with  single 
tracks,  having  the  flat  bar,  that  should  be  replaced  with  tbe  edge  rail, 
number  4,000  miles,  or  say  equal  to  5,000  miles  of  single  track.  They 
have  cost,  to  include  grading,  superstructure,  iron  rails,  and  motive  power, 
above  $125,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  about  $26,000,000  has  been  expended 
for  iron  imported  from  England.  In  order  to  render  these  several  lines 
of  railways  useful  to  the  government,  to  cement  thq  Union,  for;  defence,  and 
for  the  rapid  transmission  of  the  mails,  it  is  necessary  to  construct,  without 
delay,  at  least  2,500  miles,  and  three  times  this  number,  to  complete  our 
system. 

If  these  railways  are  constructed,  as  they  should  be,  with  the  heavy  W or 
T iron  rail,  instead  of  the  flat  bar,  or  “ snake  head,”  the  number  of  tons  of 
iron  required  during  the  next  ensuing  six  years,  will  not  fall  short  of  250,000 
tons,  exclusive  of  the  large  quantity  necessary  for  the  construction  of  loco- 
motives, sheet  iron  cars,  spikes,  springs,  Ac.,  'the  manufacture  and  demand 
for  which,  is  created  by  the  construction  of  railways. 

Under  this  view,  I would  ask  if  it  is  possible  *to  procure  capital  to 
construct  furnaces,  forges,  rollers,  Ac.,  to  supply  this  quantity  of  iron,  as  fast 
as  it  may  be  wanted?  The  estimate  is  certainly  a small  one,  as  double 
this  quantity  should  be  required,  to  re-lay  the  roads,  now  using  the  con- 
demned flat  bar.  During  the  next  six  years,  the  seaboard,  or  main  base 
line  of  all  our  railways,  should  be  extended  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans, 
with  brauches  through  the  states  of  New,  York  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  to  St.  Louis — all  so  important  to  connect  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  western  with  the  Atlantic 
states. 

By  many  it  is  contended,  and  with  much  plausibility,  from  the  nation- 
ality of  the  object,  that  the  general  government  shall  have  an  interest  in,, 
and  to  an  reasonable  extent,  (for  government  purposes,)  control  the  state 
railroad  incorporations.  No  law  of  Congress  can  reach  this  subject,  except 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  bv  the  consent  of  the  states.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some,  that  while  these  several  companies  are  weak,  and  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  as  they  generally  are,  that  Congress  should  aid  them 
by  some  general  law,  with  a bonus  of  say  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  to  $3,000 
per  mile — conditioned  that  the  post-office,  war  and  navy  departments,  can 
use  them,  at  fair,  and  preferred  rates.  Others  propose,  that  on  all  main 
lines,  completed,  or  others  that  can  give  security  for  the  same,  the  post- 
office  department  alone,  could  afford  to  allow  the  interest  of  $5,000  per 
annum.  This  rate,  $300,  is  not  half  what  the  British  government  now  pay 
their  main  lines,  to  transmit  her  penny  letters,  with  tbe  ounce  of  matter 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

Second.  I contend  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  iron  master  in  this 
country,  to  roll  the  edge  rail,  in  its  various  expensive  forms,  because,  all 
the  capital  be  can  procure  is  required,  and  will  be,  for  many  years,  to 
construct  works  to  supply  the  demand  for  iron  in  more  saleable  forms.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  that  the  requisite  machinery  to  roll  the  edge  rail. 
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60  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  18  feet  long,  is  very  expepsive.  It  requires 
four  or  five  times  the  capital  for  rollers,  and  for  water  power,  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  round  bar  and  sheet  iron,  of  the  usual  saleable  sizes  and 
forms. 

There  is  another  consideration,  that  wilh  prevent  our  iron  master  from 
embarking  much  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron.  It  is  the 
uncertainty  of  demand,  and  of  course,  its  price.  The  demand  will  vary, 
from  the  difficulty  that  exists  to  procure  capital,  to  prosecute  railways  of 
acknowledged  importance ; works  believed  to  be  highly  profitable  in  their 
direct  and  incidental  benefits.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Erie  rail- 
road, the  Elizabethport  and  Somerville,  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
railroads,  all  leading  to,  or  through  iron  districts:  the  Erie  and  Somer- 
ville leads  to  inexhaustible  quantities  of  both  iron  and  coal,  in  immediate 
proximity ; the  New  York  and  Albany,  to  the  best  American  and  Sals- 
bury  iron.  These,  and  other  railways,  are  necessary  to  the  iron  master, 
and  to  develope  our  resources,  even  if  the  rails  are  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land, imported  duty  free,  and  their  cost  paid  for  put  of  the  earnijjgs  of  these 
roads,  carrying  our  iron  from  the  interior  to  the  artizan,  at  cheap  rates, 
and  not  at  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  as  stated  by  the  American  Institute,  by  the 
present  conveyance,  to  reach  to  the  western  states.  This  rate  of  freight, 
even  without  a duty  of  $25  per  ton,  rates  amply  adequate  to  protect  the 
western  iron  master,  for  western  railroads,  if  for  their  interest  to  manu- 
facture railroad  iron.  But  for  the  facilities  granted  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroad  company,  (to  import  their  iron  free  of  duty,  and  on 
a liberal  and  extended  credit,)  the  Pennsylvania  iron  master  would  not 
have  bad  this  iron  avenue — open  at  all  seasons — to  regulate  the  high  price 
of  freight,  charged  prior  to  its  construction,  by  the  Schuylkill  canal,  to  get 
his  iron  to  market. 

Among  the  many  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  from  iron,  created 
by  the  construction  of  ralways,  as  stated,  are  locomotives  and  sheet  iron 
cars,  made  entirely  of  iron,  conveying  five  tons,  and  costing  less  than  the 
wooden  car,  This  improvement  in  cars,  with  that  of  the  engines  of  16  1-2 
tons,  all  drivers,  has  reduced  to  a certainty  the  superiority  of  a railway  over 
a canal,  situated  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  with  a level  or 
descending  grade.  This  road,  to  commence  its  business,  h ts  already  about 
50  locomotives,  and  2,500  cars,  that  have  cost,  with  tools  for  the  work- 
shops, at  least  $900,000.  Before  three  years  have  elapsed,  this  company 
will  require  double  the  motive  power  now  employed,  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand  for  hard  coal. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railway  was  projected  as  much  To  bene- 
fit the  iron  master,  as  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal,  to  the  steam  cotton 
mills,  and  to  the  artizan*  on  the  Schuylkill  and  in  Philadelphia.  This  it 
has  effectually  done,  and  to  the  estimated  value  of  at  least  $l,600,0u0  per 
annum.  This  railway,  therefore,  has  been  the  poor  man’s  friend,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers,  in  situations  that  can  only  be  approached  by  M this 
better  improvement  of  the  age.”  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  comes  with 
an  ill  grace  from  the  iron  master  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Columbia  and 
Pottsville  railroad,  to  contend  that  his  neighbor  of  the  Lehigh,  or  other 
avenues  to  market,  must  buy  their  iron  for  railways  of  them,  cash  in  hand, 
protected  with  $25  duty,  when  it  should  be  imported  free.  Why  should 
the  Central  Georgia  railroad,  and  other  railroads  leading  into  the  rich 
iron  and  coal  regions  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  other  states,  be  pre- 
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vented  from  importing  their  railroad  iron,  with  every  facility  to  pay  for  it, 
merely  to  build  np  the4avored  iron  masters  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Mary- 
land, who  have  been  so  fortuuate  as  to  get  from  abroad,  duty  free,  their  iron 
rails,  up  to  their  limited  works,  by  creating  debts  that  in  some  cases  they 
do  not  pay  the  interest  on  ? 

The  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  with  coal  and  iron  in  abundance,  con- 
siders it  sound  policy  to  send  his  gold  collected  on  the  Ural  mountains,  to 
buy  the  cheap  railroad  iron  rolled  in  Wales,  to  improve  his  avenues  for 
oommerce,  and  means  for  offence  and  defence.  France,  we  believe,  now 
imports  her  railroad  iron,  and  mainly,  her  locomotives.  The  government 
do  not  build  or  manage  railways.  Louis  Philippe,  after  getting  Paris 
fortified,  has,  with  his  Chambers,  agreed  upon  a general  law,  in  aid  of 
private  incorporations,  in  preference  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  railways  by  the  government;  by  which  they  agree  to  procure  and 
pay  for  the  land,  for  the  right  of  way,  and  to  grade  the  same,  being  gene- 
rally about  five-eights  the  cost  of  railways,  on  the  condition  that  private 
incorporations,  under  liberal  charters,  are  to  purchase  and  place  on  the 
road  bed  the  wooden  superstructure,  iron  rails,  cars  and  engines.  To 
these  private  incorporations,  and  to  foment  the  construction  of  railways 
in  every  direction  from  Paris,  the  government,  in  a spirit  of  liberality, 
allow  out  of  the  nett  earnings  of  the  road,  exclusive  of  any  interest  on  the 
advance  of  the  government,  for  the  right  of  way  and  road  bed,  a mode- 
rate iuterest,  3 to  4 per  cent  on  the  investment  of  the  private  corporators, 
after  which,  the  remaining  surplus  nett  earnings  of  the  road  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  corporation  in  proportion  to  their  several 
investments.  Prior  to  1843,  France  had  but  500  miles  of  road*  com- 
menced and  completed;  now,  the  finished  works,  and  those  actually  com- 
menced during  the  year,  number  1,800  miles,  and  are  estimated  to  cost 

850.000. 000  of  francs;  and  of  this  sura,  the  government  are  to  furnish 

500.000. 000  of  francs.  The  railroads,  all  over  the  kingdom  of  France, 
projected  to  unite  the  Mediteranean  with  the  Atlantic,  and  with  her 
several  frontier  fortifications,  and  for  which  charters  are  granted,  are 
estimated  to  cost  $235,000,000.  The  governments  of  Prussia  and  6f 
Austria,  on  a number  of  important  works,  guarantee  to  private  railroad 
corporations,  an  interest  varying  of  from  4 to  5 per  cent.  Great  Britain, 
with  private  enterprize  alone,  unaided  by  the  government,  except  through 
the  poet  office  department,  where  she  gets  value  recieved,  has  expended 
under  43  incorporations,  or  1,860  miles  of  road,  £60,000,000,  or 
$300,000,000.  Individuals  in  England  and  Ireland  have  projected  2,000 
miles  of  road,  and  the  shares  are  already  taken  up,  and  held  above  par,  in 
roads  that  are  estimated  to  cost  the  further  sum  of  $250,000,000.  The 
government  of  Belgium,  after  trying  high  duties  on  railroad  iron,  to  force 
its  manufacture,  for  the  450  miles  of  railway  that  have  been  built  and  man- 
aged by  the  Belgian  government,  as  military  avenues,  radiating  from 
Mallines,  near  Brussels,  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  has  abandoned  this  policy, 
and  now  grants  charters  to  extend  and  connect  the  villages  with  these  main 
avenues  for  commerce  and  for  defence. 

In  this  view  of  the  great  importance  of  railways,  and  an  interest  in 
them,  to  control  the  rapid  transmission  of  the  mails  by  the  government,  at 
cheap  rates  of  postage,  and  thus  supercede  private  enterprise,  I look  for- 
ward with  confidence,  that  the  present  Congress  will  not  separate  with- 
out taking  off  the  present  duty  on  railroad  iron,  or  reducing  it  to  $10  or 
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less ; and  then,  if  our  iron  master  must  be  protected  for  revenue,  let  the 
advance  be  gradual,  after  two  or  three  years  from  this  date,  as  a notice 
to  the  present  railroad  companies,  who  have  conffnenced  their  works,  to 
finish  them,  or  be  subject  thereafter  to  a protective  duty,  if  required,  for 
revenue.  j.  e.  b. 


Art.  V.— TREATY  OP  THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  an  able  communnication 
appeared  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Zoll  Yerein  Treaty,  or  Treaty  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  whose 
merits  appear  to  be  as  highly  appreciated  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  As 
it  is  probable  that,  under  the  new  administration,  the  subject  may  again  be 
renewed  by  the  free  trade  party,  it  is  highly  important  that  all  the  particulars 
of  the  treaty  should  be  known,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  rejection.  The 
intelligent  body  of  merchants  will  have  a great  influence  in  the  decision 
of  this  important  question.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  whole  treaty, 
which  occupies  little  space,  and  the  reasons  for  its  rejection.  Many  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  principal  causes  of  its  rejec- 
tion not  alluded  to. 

Art.  1.  The  United  States  agree  not  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation 
of  the  following  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  of  Customs  and  Commerce,  exceeding 

I.  Twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importation  of  all 

1.  Woollen,  worsted  and  cotton  ipitts,  caps,  bindings,  and  woollen  and 

worsted  and  cotton  hosiery,  that  is  to  say,  stockings,  drawers,  shirts, 
socks,  and  all  similar  articles  made  in  frames. 

2.  On  all  musical  instruments  of  every  kind  except  Piano  Fortes. 

II,  Sixteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importation  of 

.1.  All  articles  manufactured  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  which  hemp  or  flax  shall 
be  a component  part  of  chief  value,  except  cotton  bagging,  or  any  other 
manufacture  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied. 

2.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  of  which  silk  shall  be  the  component  part  of 

chief  value. 

3.  Thibet,  merinos,  merino  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  combed  wool, 

and  worsted  or  silk  combined. 

4.  Polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  not  silvered,  small  pocket  looking 

glasses,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  and  a half  to 
6ix  inches  broad ; toys  of  every  description,  snuff-boxes  of  papier 
mache,  lead  pencils,  lithographic  stones,  and  wooden  clocks,  kuown 
under  the  name  of  Scharzwalder  clocks. 

3.  Cologne  water,  needles,  bronze  wares  of  all  kinds,  planes,  scissors,  , 
scythes,  files,  axes,  and  fish-hooks,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  wire,  tin 
foil,  and  musical  strings  of  all  kinds. 

•6.  Leather  pocket  books  and  etues,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  fine  leather 
manufocures,  known  under  the  name  of  offuvarkee  fine  leather  fabrics. 

III.  Ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  importation  of 

1.  All  thread  laces  and  insertings,  laces  galoons,  tresses,  tassels,  knots, 
stars  of  gold,  fine  and  half  fine. 

.2.  Mineral  water,  spelter,  and  hareVwool,  dressed. 
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In  return  for  this  great  reduction,  it  is  proposed  to  charge  no  duty  upon 
cotton,  and  not  to  advance  the  duty  upon  rice ; to  limit  the  duty  upon  lard 
to  137  cents  on  the  centner,  a measure  of  weight  equal  to  113  pounds,  and 
to  reduce  the  duty  upon  tobacco  about  a cent,  and  upon  the  stems  of  tobacco* 
about  one  and  one-third  cent  per  pound. 

In  relation  to  a duty  on  cotton,  and  the  enhancement  of  the  duty 
upon  rice,  the  enlightened  self* interest  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  is 
equal  to  any  pledge  she  could  give  us.  Cotton  is  admitted  at  a nominal 
duty  in  every  port  in  Europe.  Lard  is  an  article  of  inconsiderable  value. 
With  respect  to  tobacco,  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  their  report,  say, 
“On  a liberal  estimate  of  the  addition  which  might  be  expected  in  the 
consumption  of  tobacco,  from  this  reduction  of  duty,  in  the  states  of  the 
Zoll  Verien,  it  cannot  be  counted  as  extending  beyond  a few  thousand 
hogsheads — say  from  five  to  six  thousand  hogsheads  a year.  This  estimate 
is  formed  on  the  rate  of  progression  for  some  years  of  the  export  of  tobacco 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany.  The  price  of  tobacco,  independently, 
of  the  reduction  which  might  follow  in  a diminished  rate  of  duty,  is 
already  so  moderate,  in  the  Zoll  Verien  States,  that  increased  consump- 
tion, to  any  considerable  extent,  can  hardly  be  inferred  as  the  effect  of  the 
diminution.” 

The  committee  reported,  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  Congress  is  the  deparment  of  the  Government  by  which 
commerce  should  be  regulated,  and  laws  of  revenue  passed.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  limited  to  that  department  of  the  government.  Though 
the  Executive,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  indirectly  exercise  the 
power,  by  committing  the  faith  of  the  nation,  yet  it  was  never  intended  it 
should  be  exercised.  All  parties  have  uniformly  acted  upon  this  principle, 
as  vital  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

The  second  reason  was,  that  it  interfered  with  the  reciprocal  treaties,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  reduce  the  duties  pari  paste,  with  those  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  Instead  of  a diminution  of  revenue  of  $270,000  from  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  by  this  treaty,  it  would  have  amounted  to  nearly 
two  millions,  as  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations,  would  immediately 
have  claimed  the  same  reduction  of  duties.  The  treaty  could  not  be  annulled 
without  a notice  of  three  years,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a foreign  war,  the 
duties  on  imports,  which  are  our  principal  resource,  could  not  be  advanced 
more  than  fifteen  per  centum.  The  country  would  have  been  partially  de- 
prived of  resources. 

The  third  reason  was,  that  the  committee  did  not  regard  the  stipulated 
concessions  of  the  foreign’  contracting  power,  as  in  any  degree  equivalent  to 
the  considerations  by  which  we  obtain  them. 

In  the  article  before  alluded  to,  the  writer  has  givep  an  eloquent  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Zoll  Verien,  or  German  Confederacy  of  States. 
Their  situation  he  has  happily  compared  to  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  th$  revolutionary  war.  The  objects  of  the  union  were  uniform  stan- 
dards of  weights  and  measures,  and  uniform  currency.  But  the  most  im- 
portant, was  uniform  rates  of  duties  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  cities 
which  lie  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  to  be  divided  equally,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  among  twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  comprising  nearly 
as  many  states  as  form  our  Union.  This  has  been  accomplished,  and 
Germany  is  now  rapidly  improving,  and  greatly  advanced  in  her  manu- 
factures. 311,532  persons  were  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
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Her  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  have  increased  860  per  centutn  in 
seven  years  ending  in  1839 — that  is  to  say,  to  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
one-sixth  part  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain.  This  the  writer  attributes 
to  a high  duty,  “ which  is  nearly  prohibitory,” 

After  this  statement  of  the  advantages  of  a protective  tariff  to  Germany, 
we  cannot  but  ask  the  question,  how  the  United  States  can  be  advanced  in 
prosperity  by  a policy  directly  the  reverse,  reducing  the  duties  from  a duty 
of  thirty  per  centum  to  fifteen  per  centum,  to  which  they  would  be  reduced 
by  the  Zoll  Verien  treaty ! 

With  respect  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  writer  entertains  a favor- 
able opinion,  and  would  be  in  favor  of  their  adoption  by  the  United  States, 
if  countenanced  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  all  restrictions  were  removed, 
each  nation  would  have  the  advantage  of  their  climate,  their  skill,  and  labor. 
But  as  long  as  England,  France,  and  even  the  German  Confederation,  con- 
tinue their  restrictions  upon  every  article  but  our  cotton,  it  cannot  be  done. 
It  would  be  a political  suicide,  with  no  advantage  to  any  one  and  a 
prostration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

There  are  two  classes  of  those  who  profess  to  have  adopted  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  One  class  professes  to  make  every  article  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise free ; in  effect,  to  abolish  the  custom  houses,  aud  levy  the  taxes 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  upon  real  estate.  This  class, 
however,  is  small.  The  other  class  comprises  those  who  are  opposed  to  a 
protective  system,  but  who  propose  to  make  a great  reduction  of  the  duties, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government  by  doubling  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  imported,  upon  which  to  levy  the  duty. 

Let  us  suppose  the  duties  to  be  reduced  by  a horizontal  tariff  to  twelve 
and  a half  per  centum,  which  would  probably  pay  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  by  a great  increase  of  imported  merchandise — and 
consider  the  consequences. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  have  been  invested 
in  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  establishments,  in  coal  mines,  in  the 
smelting  of  iron,  its  manufacture,  and  other  manufactures,  would  be  mostly 
lost.  The  country  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  manufactures  to  a 
great  amount,  with  no  means  to  pay  for  the  increased  importation.  Thou- 
sands, or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  manufacturers,  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  forcedto  labor  in  the  production  of  what  foreign  nation  will 
not  buy  of  us.  Tne  whole  mercantile  class  would  soon  experience  the 
revulsion,  from  the  great  redundancy  of  foreign  goods.  Failures  would 
take  place  in  every  class  of  the  community.  It  would  extend  even  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  specie  now  in  the  country,  which  makes  our 
currency  equal  to  that  of  anv  in  the  world,  must  be  exported  to  pay  the 
debts  abroad,  incurred  for  goods  which  might  have  been  manufactured  at 
home.  In  short,  we  should  have  the  same  distress,  embarrassment,  and 
bankruptcy,  which  were  inflicted  on  the  country  immediately  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  with  England  in  1814.  The  same  causes 
would  produce  the  same  results. 
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Art.  VI.— ANNALS  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE.— No.  IV. 


1775.  Bill  for  restraining  trade  of  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies. — 
Soon  after  parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  uf  New 
England,  intelligence  was  received,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies  were  supporting  their  northern  brethern  in  every  mea- 
sure of  opposition ; which  occasioned  a second  bill  to  be  brought  in  and 
passed  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Manrland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware.  Wnatever  was  the  view  of  the  British  ministry  in 
making  this  discrimination,  the  omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina  in  this  restraining  bill,  was  considered  in  America  as  cal- 
culated to  promote  disunion  ; but  the  three  exempted  colonies  spurned  the 
^offered  favor,  and  submitted  to  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  neigh- 


1777.  Bibles  to  be  imported . — It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  proper  types  for  printing  the  bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  paper  could  not  be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and 
risk,  Congress  directed  the  committee  of  commerce  to  import  20,000  copies 
of  the  bible. 

1781.  Bank  of  North  America  established . — A national  bank  was  in- 
stituted. The  plan  of  it  was  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Pennsylvania,  a man  of  high  reputation,  and  well  versed  in  af- 
fairs of  commerce  and  finance,  whom  Congress  had  appointed  a treasurer. 
He  assigned  to  this  bank  a capital  of  400,000  dollars,  divided  in  shares  of 
400  dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscrip- 
tions. Twelve  directors  were  to  manage  the  bank,  which  was  denomi- 
nated by  Congress,  “The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America.”  To  the  financial  skill  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mr.  Morris  in  the  treasury  department,  it  has  been  thought,  his  country 
was  scarce  less  indebted,  than  to  the  valor  of  her  soldiers  and  the  wisdom 
of  her  statesmen.  Under  his  auspices,  public  credit  revived  ; the  army  was 
pacified  ; and  a new  impulse  was  given  to  every  operation  in  the  field  and 
the  cabinet. 

1784.  Trade  of  New  Haven. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,' 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  late  war,  was  revived.  The  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  city,  engaged  in  the  West  India  and  foreign 
trade,  already  amounted  to  33 ; of  which  number  one  was  a ship  of  300 
tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs;  the  others,  sloops  of  60 
to  110  tons. 

First  United  States  Voyage  to  China. — The  Empress  of  China,  a ship 
of  360  tons,  commanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York 
in  February  for  Canton,  and  returned  the  following  year.  This  was  the 
first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

1785.  Treaty  vnth  Prussia. — A treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a Mint. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  establishing  a mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory. — A card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston, 
with  a newly  invented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  ma- 
nual labor. 
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MONEY  MARKET— CONDITION  Of  THE  COMMERCIAL  WORLD—  PROGRESS  Of  THE  ENGLISH  CURREN- 
CY— BANK  Of  ENGLAND— PRIVATE  BANKS— JOINT  STOCKS— IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  BANKS — INCREASE 
Of  BRITISH  EXPORT  TRADE— BRITISH  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE  — BEREPIT  OP  RAILROADS — PRO- 
GRESS OP  TRADE — LEADING  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT  BRtTAlN— OPENING  OP  THE  CHINA  TRADE — 
RUSSIA  OVERLAND  TRADE — FOREIGNERS  IN  CHINA— TRADE  OP  CHINA— CHRONOLOGY  OP  EVENTS 
IN  CHINA— OPENING  OP  THE  TRADE  WITH  CHINA  LIKE  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  A NEW  CONTI- 
NENT— MEDIUM  OP  EXCHANGE  WITH  CHINA — COMPARATIVE  TRADE  OP  THE  POUR  LEADING  NA- 
TIONS IN  THE  INDIO-CHINESE  SEAS — PROSPECTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
CHINA  TRADE— COTTON  OOOD8  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPERSEDE  THOSE  OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
— EPPORTS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  TO  SECURE  THE  CHINA  TRADE. 

The  markets  have  recovered  their  quiet,  and  money  is  daily  becoming  more  abun- 
dant, having  already  greatly  fallen  in  price  since  the  middle  of  November.  The  gen- 
eral prospect  of  commercial  affairs  presents  an  appearance  of  prosperity  never  before 
equalled  throughout  the  commercial  world.  The  long  series  of  disasters  that  grew 
out  of  a combination  of  circumstances,  causing  a great  degree  of  confidence  and  money 
to  be  very  abundant  in  England  in  1881-82,  whence  it  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  globe,  have  passed  away  ; and  throughout  the  commercial  world,  probably, 
there  was  never  a less  amount  of  outstanding  commercial  credits  than  now.  The  conse- 
quence is  everywhere  a demand  for  money  less  than  the  supply,  and  therefore  a low 
rate  of  interest.  The  change  which  the  English  currency  has  undergone,  in  its  nature, 
is  calculated  to  prevent  an  undue  expansion  of  credits,  and  therefore  to  continue  the 
present  healthy  state  of  affairs  for  a longer  period  than  usual.  The  progress  of  the 
English  currency  since  October,  1889,  when  the  bullion  of  the  bank  was  at  the  lowest 
point,  and  that  institution  was  saved  from  bankruptcy  only  by  a loan  from  the  Bank 
of  France,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

•ENGLISH  CURRENCY. 

B’k  of  Eng.  Private  bks.  Joint  stock.  Irish.  8ootch,  Total.  Bullion. 

Oct,  1889. 

£17,612,000  £6,341,791  £4,170,704  £4,960,781  £8,184,807  £36,269,893  £2,625,000 
Dec.,  1841. 

16.292.000 
Aug.,  1842. 

20.861.000 
Jan.,  1843. 

18.283.000 
Aug.,  1848. 

20.051.000 
Feb-,  1844. 

21.828.000 
Sept.  11. 

19,880,660 
Oct  29. 

21,820,686 
Nov.  2. 

20,819,766 
Nov.  9. 

20,666,720 
Nov.  16. 

20,580,750 
Nov.  23. 

20,178,475 


5,718,211 

8,217,812 

6,160,628 

2,828,090 

4,942,825 

2,839,909 

4,832,476 

2,782,312 

4,980,188 

8,446,438 

4,338,000 

3,158,290 

4,674,162 

8,381,516 

6,884,988 

8,448,660 

4,464,367 

2,074,885 

6,212,691 

2,770,838 

4,700,884 

2,667,878 

6,010,665 

2,791,407 

6,410,421 

2,940,456 

6,064,111 

2,987,665 

#,72#, 147 

8,284,295 

84,561,671  6,031,000 
85,463,920  9,670,000 
84,049,163  11,054,000 
34,683,600  11,973,000 
89,056,739  16,480,000 
86,727,827  16,197,771 
*88,368,189  14,096,828 

14,035,752 

14,115,629 

14,212,072 

14,365,680 


Down  to  September,  1844,  the  old  system  was  in  operation,  and  for  a period  of  five 
years  the  specie  in  the  bank  had  been  constantly  increasing.  The  lowest  point  in  the 
circulation  of  the  bank  was,  it  appears,  December,  1841.  The  lowest  point  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  however,  in  January,  1843,  when  the  issues  of 
the  bank  were  12  per  cent  higher  than  in  December,  1841.  This  arose,  however,  in 
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part  from  the  stagnation  of  general  business  causing  but  little  demand  for  money  at 
tie  country  banks. 

The  last  four  returns  of  the  bank  are  under  the  new  charter.  The  institution  had  ap- 
parently undergone  some  contraction  previously  to  the  commencement  of  operations  un- 
der the  new  law,  but  soon  thereafter  began  to  wont  out  its  notes.  The  joint  stock 
banks  also  increased  their  circulation  ; and,  with  the  private  banks,  are  now  yery  near 
the  maximum  circulation  allowed  to  them ; while  the  Bank  of  Eogland  has  a reserve 
of  near  £7,000,000  of  notes,  which  it  is  continually  trying  to  put  upon  the  market  All 
the  increase  which  the  English  currency  can  experience  now,  must  be  from  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  while  the  English  private  and  joint-stock 
banks  are  restricted  to  a maximum  of  issues,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  are  not  so  re- 
stricted. The  general  operation  of  paper  money  is  to  drive  away  the  metals  from  the 
circle  of  its  operation.  Hence,  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
banks  will  have  the  effect  to  drive  constantly  the  coin  in  circulation  to  Loodon ; within 
the  circle  of  which  no  credit  issues  are  now  suffered,  the  currency  being  purely  on  a 
specie  basis.  The  effect  of  this  is  already  apparent  When  the  new  charter  came 
into  operation,  the  country  banks  opposed  it,  and  drew  considerable  coin  from  the 
bank ; in  which  the  coin  diminished,  from  February  to  November,  £1,440,000,  notwith- 
standing that  exchanges  were  in  favor  of  England  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Irish  difficulties  were  settled,  trade  rapidly  improved,  and  an  im- 
mense speculation  in  railroads  sprang  up,  creating  a large  demand  for  money.  The 
country  banks  expanded  to  meet  it,  and  the  bullion  is  again  flowing  back  to  the  bank. 
The  harvests  of  England  are  abundant,  and  her  export  trade  rapidly  increasing  in 
amount,  at  advancing  prices ; an  operation  which,  for  a long  time,  will  tend  to  keep 
exchanges  in  favor  of  England,  impelling  commercial  enterprise,  and  stimulating  those 
large  expenditures  of  capital  in  railway  improvements,  which  enhance  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  and  promote  the  consumption  of  goods.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  railroad  enterprises  are  now  goiog  on,  we  extract  from  the  circu- 
lar of  a stock-broker,  for  November,  the  following  statement : — 

“Since  our  last  monthly  circular,  there  have  been  put  forth  forty -one  new  prospec- 
tuses of  railway  schemes,  and  the  shares  applied  for  in  each  have  far  exceeded  the 
number  to  be  issued.  Taking  the  above  forty-one  lines  into  the  account,  the  following 
will  result: — On  the  14th  of  August,  upwards  of  ninety  new  lines,  requiring  more 
than  £60,000,000  of  subscribed  capital  to  complete  them,  were  put  forward ; to  which 
add  the  above  forty-one,  statiug  a requirement  of  £36,265,000 — together,  upwards  of 
181,  needing  an  investment  of  £95,266,000,  with  the  power  of  borrowing  one-third 
more,  devoted  to  the  same  object;  making  a grand  total  of  £127,020,000. 

The  probability  is,  as  usual  in  these  cases,  that  a portion  of  the  capital  will  never 
be  subscribed ; but  a large  sum  of  money  will  no  doubt  be  absorbed  in  that  direction , 
and  profitably  so  for  all  classes.  In  former  periods  of  abundance  and  low  rates  money 
capital  has  left  England  for  other  conntries,  in  subscriptions  to  government  stocks,  and 
in  mercantile  credits  on  English  manufactured  goods  consumed  abroad.  Both  these 
modes  of  employing  capital  carried  with  them  the  germ  of  a revulsion,  by  causing 
the  exchanges  to  turn  against  England ; thus  involving  a contraction  of  credits,  to  an 
extent  that  nearly  checked  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  and  ruined  a great 
many  individuals.  The  expenditure  of  that  capital  now,  in  the  construction  of  internal 
means  of  communication,  is  fraught  remotely,  only,  with  similar  results.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  railroad  enterprises,  that  they  promote  intercourse,  and  greatly  en- 
hance business  in  the  localities  through  which  they  run.  Hence,  the  expenditure  of 
the  capital  within  the  country  not  only  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  but  im- 
proves the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  an  interest  on  its  outlay,  in  the  shape  of  divi- 
dends on  the  company  stocks.  In  this  manner,  it  operates  like  the  public  debt ; which, 
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paid  to  people  within  the  country,  does  not  impoverish  it  in  the  degree  which  would 
be  the  case  if  a portion  of  the  products  of  the  country  were  to  be  shipped  annually, 
to  pay  interest  to  the  citizens  of  another  country.  A much  larger  sum  of  money  may 
be  disbursed  in  these  enterprises,  without  endangering  a revulsion,  than  could  be 
safely  invested  in  foreign  stocks.  The  immediate  effect  is,  by  promotmg  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes,  to  induce  a greater  consumption  of  raw  produce,  and  there- 
fore, ultimately,  to  raise  the  aggregate  of  imports  to  an  inconvenient  amount  It  is 
also  true  that  rapid  means  of  communication,  and  a more  general  distribution  of  cap- 
ital, tend  to  enhance  the  exportable  products  of  industry ; and,  by  so  doing,  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  to  over-import.  This  state  of  affairs  of  England  is  rapidly  aug- 
menting the  activity  of  the  internal  trade,  and  giving  a more  animated  circulation  to 
money ; which,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  has  for  years  been  reposing  in  masses,  un- 
til capital  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power.  The  prosperity  of  England  cannot  progress, 
to  any  c6nsiderable  extent,  without  promoting  that  of  all  other  countries  with  which 
she  has  commercial  intercourse. 

The  progress  of  affairs  throughout  the  world  has  been  such,  during  the  thirty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  cessation  of  European  wars,  that  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States,  manufacture  within  themselves  those  articles  of  which 
they  stand  most  in  need.  As  this  manufacture  increases,  the  trade  with  each  other 
must  of  necessity  decline,  because  their  mutual  wants  diminish ; and  those  which  man- 
ufacture a surplus  must  seek  other  and  more  distant  countries  for  a market,  where  the 
products  are  of  a different  but  desirable  nature.  Thus,  the  leading  imports  of  Eng- 
land are  as  follows : — 


LEADING  IMPOSTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN.  TEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  6. 


Butter cwts. 

Cheese 

Cocoa. .lbs. 

Coffee 

Corn — wheat qrs. 

wheat- meal,  or  flour. cwts. 

barley qrs. 

oats 

« Indigo cwts. 

Logwood tons 

Madder. cwts. 

Madder-root 

Oil — train tuns 

palm cwts. 

cocoa-nut 

olive tuns 

Rice cwts. 

Rice,  in  the  husk qrs. 

Flaxseed  and  linseed 

Pepper .lbs. 

Spirits,  rum gallons 


Geneva 

Sugar cwts. 

Tallow 

Tea lbs. 

Timber  deals,  <fea,  of  Br.  poss Ida 

foreign. 

Tobacco,  manufactured lbs 

“ manufactured  and  snuff 

Wine,  all  sorts .galls. 


1843. 

1844. 

9 mos.,  to 
Oct  10,  1644. 

£176,197 

£162,260 

£138,089 

179,748 

179,568 

147,641 

8,172,861 

8,613,952 

41,444,414 

88,905,446 

31, 243,202 

2,717,464 

940,666 

439,832 

929,680 

1,129,862 

854,362 

78,885 

179,484 

760,116 

801,272 

85,010 

242,222 

88,828 

18,681 

68,415 

2,910,659 

20,892 

17,701 

86,882 

189,148 

78,926 

82,879 

102,216 

73,284 

17,478 

23,859 

16,943 

524,242 

420,277 

808,798 

49,742 

68,677 

27,826 

14,095 

12,189  galls.  2,106,719 

541,414 

468,879 

41,420 

19,877 

867,700 

469,642 

8,413,828 

6,021,290 

4,082,956 

2,184,168 

4,619,804 

3,729,678 

1,660,782 

1,674,486 

2,896,340 

* 761,609 

323,744 

860,220 

11,209 

4,356,611 

5 02,34  8 

8,549,716 

1,011,370 

1,169,864 

598,624 

40,742,128 

45,844,449 

27,792,052 

110,819 

841,873 



48,715 

268,618 

89,626,968 

43,844,893 

18,482,4!  1 
190,076 

811,064 

1,187,581 

7,216,118 

6,778,796 

6,458,149 
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Huso  are  all  the  production  of  warm  climates,  mostly  of  her  own  colonies,  which 
dfosume  a large  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  are,  however,  becoming  exporters  of  goods  similar  to  those  of  England,  and 
in  competition  with  them ; and  new  markets  have  eagerly  been  sought  for.  Hence, 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade  engendered  hopes  far  above  what  will  probably  be 
realized  for  many  years.  The  opening  of  the  trade  of  China,  leading,  as  it  has,  to  a 
commercial  treaty,  of  a very  favorable  character,  with  that  hitherto  sealed  empire,  is 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  have  a great  influence  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  all  commercial  nations.  They  are,  therefore,  all  eagerly  competing  for  the  trade. 
Russia  has  always  enjoyed  a large  overland  trade  with  the  northern  part  of  the  em- 
pire; England  has  enlarged  her  business;  France  has  sent  a diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial delegation,  with  the  same  object  in  view ; and  the  United  States,  through  their 
minister,  have  concluded  a treaty,  which,  although  the  terms  have  not  transpired  in 
detail,  is  said  to  be  of  a favorable  nature.  As  this  event  commences  a new  era  in  the 
commercial  world,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  we 
will  present  a brief  chronological  statement  of  affairs.  The  residence  of  Europeans  • 
in  China  was  never  formally  recognized  by  the  imperial  government  Their  stay  was 
tolerated  merely  daring  good  behavior,  and  for  a few  months  during  the  most  active 
season.  At  other  times  they  resorted  to  Macao.  These  nominal  regulations  were 
subject  to  suspension  by  edict,  whenever  disputes  arose.  All  orders  and  communica- 
tions of  the  government  were  transmitted  to  foreigners  through  the  Hong.  These 
disputes  and  outbreaks  were  gradually  becoming  more  frequent,  down  to  1881 ; when 
a great  deal  of  acrimony  was  apparent  on  both  sides.  At  this  juncture,  the  imperial 
government  became  alarmed  at  the  continual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  opium  im- 
ported, the  consequent  increasing  demoralization  of  the  people,  and  the  swelling  drain 
of  sycee  silver  in  payment.  The  trade,  as  appears  from  official  statements,  had  been 
6,000  chests  per  annum  in  1820, 10,000  chests  in  1880,  and  36,000  chests  in  1839,  aud 
its  efforts  to  suppress  the  trade  caused  great  ill  feeling,  and  an  evident  determination, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  enforce  the  trade.  It  yields  a profit  to  the  East  IndiV 
Company  of  £2,600,000,  or  about  $12,600,000  per  annum.  On  ooe  of  these  occasions, 
it  was  asserted  that  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Canton  had  turned  his  back  upon  a 
picture  of  the  British  king,  a Chinese  mode  of  showiug  contempt.  This  seems  to  have 
commenced  a series  of  events,  the  principal  of  which  occurred  as  follows : — 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  IN  CHINA. 

1881 . .August  27.  Lord  William  Bentnick  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Canton,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  and  requesting  an  investigation  into 
the  alleged  insult  to  the  king’s  picture. 

1832.  .January  7.  Governor  of  Canton  iesued  an  edict,  denying  the  insult  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  refusing  any  direct  reply  to  Lord  Bentnick. 

* February  9.  Edict  threatening  to  stop  the  foreign  trade,  if  the  introduction  of 

opium  was  persisted  in. 

1834.  .April  22.  The  East  India  Company  ceased. 

* M 26.  First  free  ship,  with  tea,  sailed  for  England. 

M July  15.  Lord  Napier,  as  superintendent  of  British  commerce  in  China,  arrived 
at  Macao. 

M July  17.  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  and  Sir  L.  P.  Robinson,  appointed  second  and  third 
superintendents. 

* July  26.  Lord  Napier,  at  Canton,  addressed  a letter  to  the  governor,  requesting  an 

interview.  This  letter  was  rejected,  not  being  in  prescribed  form  of  a petition. 

“ August  18.  Edict  orders  Lord  Napier  to  retire  to  Macao,  under  penalty  of  stop- 
ping the  trade. 

" September  2.  Trade  stopped.  All  intercourse  with  the  British  prohibited. 

“ “ 6.  Two  British  ships  enter  Canton  river. 

* **  19.  A conference  between  the  Hong  and  some  English,  decide  that 

Lord  Napier  should  leave  Canton,  and  the  trade  be  resumed. 
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1884.  .October  11.  Lord  Napier  died  of  chagrin  at  Macao.  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Davis, 

and  Captain  Elliott  as  secretary. 

44  November  7.  Imperial  mandate  interdicts  the  opium  trade. 

1885.  .January  26.  Crew  of  the  Argyle  seized  on  the  Chinese  coast,  and  detained. 

44  February  4.  Captain  Elliott,  as  superintendent,  went  to  Canton  to  demand  lib- 
eration of  the  Argyle’e  crew,  and  was  ordered  away. 

44  February  18.  Crew  liberated. 

44  February  28.  Some  chests  of  opium  seized,  and  publicly  burnt  at  Canton. 
British  trade  continues  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

1886.  .June  29.  L.  P.  Robinson  recalled  to  England,  and  Elliott  made  chief  of  the 

* commission. 

44  November  28.  Chamber  of  commerce  established  at  Canton. 

44  December  14.  Captain  Elliott  supplicated  the  governor  of  Canton  to  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  in  that  city. 

44  December  22.  The  governor  of  Canton  sent  a deputation  to  Macao  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  Elliott’s  statements,  directing  he  be  not  allowed  to  leave  Macao. 

44  December  28.  The  Hong  merchants  accompany  the  deputation,  and  Elliott  re- 
turned a note  to  the  governor  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  willingness  to 
remain  at  Macao  until  further  orders. 

1887 . .Match.  Imperial  edict  allowing  Elliott  to  go  to  Canton. 

44  April  1.  Captain  Elliott  being  in  Canton,  complains  to  bis  own  government 
that  Chinese  authorities  do  not  communicate  with  him  directly. 

44  April  8.  Captain  Elliott  wrote  to  the  governor  that  some  English  seamen  had 
saved  seventeen  Chinese  from  drowning. 

44  April  19.  The  governor  instructed  the  Hong  merchants  to  direct  Elliott  to  be 
more  respectful  in  his  language,  and  to  submit  his  communications  to  the 
Hong,  that  they  might  judge  of  their  contents. 

44  April  22.  Elliott  addressed  the  governor,  refusing  to  communicate  any  longer 
through  the  Hong. 

44  April  26.  The  governor  consents  to  receive  sealed  despatches  direct,  but  not 
to  send  direct  Elliott  assents. 

44  September.  Edicts  directing  Elliott  to  send  away  all  opium  ships. 

44  November.  Despatches  received  from  the  British  government,  forbidding  EUi- 

' ott  to  send  his  communications  in  the  form  of  petitions ; which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  trade.  Opium  smuggling  rapidly  increased. 

1888.  .January.  A native  Chinese  condemned  to  death  for  smuggling  opium. 

44  July  12.  Admiral  Maitland  arrived  at  Macao  in  a man-of-war,  to  protect  Brit- 
ish subjects. 

44  December  18.  The  execution  of  the  Chinese  smuggler  resisted  by  the  English. 

44  December  18.  Captain  Elliott  orders  all  British  opium  vessels  to  leave  the 

river  in  three  days. 

1889.  .January.  Foreign  trade  re-opened. 

44  February  26.  A Chinese  opium  smuggler  executed. 

44  March  18.  Commissioner  Lin  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  opium  ships  to 
be  given  up. 

44  March  19.  Foreign  residents  forbidden  to  leave  Canton. 

44  March  24.  Captain  Elliott  reached  Caoton. 

44  March  25.  English  merchants  gave  a solemn  pledge  not  to  deal  in  opium. 
Captain  Elliott  demanded  passports  for  the  English,  which  were  refased  un- 
til the  opium  was  surrendered. 

44  March  27.  Captain  Elliott  required  that  all  the  opium  should  be  delivered  to 
him  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty’s  government 

44  April  10.  Lin  went  to  Bocca  Tigris  to  witness  the  delivery  of  the  opium. 

44  April  20.  Half  the  opium  delivered. 

44  May  4.  Re-opening  of  trade. 

44  May  8.  Americans  and  Dutch  permitted  to  leave  Canton.  Future  dealings  in 
opium  to  be  punished  with  death. 

u May  21.  Balance  of  opium  delivered — 20.288  chests  in  alL 

44  May  24.  Nearly  all  foreign  merchants  had  left  Canton. 

14  June.  Twenty  days  employed  destroying  opium. 

44  September  11.  Notion  given  that  Canton  river  would  be  blockaded. 

44  September  16.  Notice  withdrawn. 

44  November  8.  Attack  of  the  junks  upon  the  British  frigates ; beaten  off  with  lose. 

44  November  26.  Edict  ordering  cessation  of  the  British  trade. 
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1040.  .February  2.  Liz)  sends  a letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  remonstrating  against 
the  opium  trade. 

M February  6.  Lin  made  governor  of  the  provinces  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si. 

“ June  9.  Attempt  to  burn  the  British  fleet  by  tire  rafts. 

**  June  22.  British  forces  arrive — 15  men-of-war,  4 steamers,  and  4,000  soldiers. 

“ July  5.  The  city  of  Ting-hai  surrendered,  with  gigans. 

**  July  10.  Rewards  offered  for  the  capture  or  death  of  Englishmen. 

* August  1 1.  Captain  Elliott,  on  board  a steamer,  entered  a river  near  Pekin. 

M August  80.  Conference  between  Oapt.  Elliott  and  the  Chinese  minister  Keshen. 
“ September  27.  Lin  degraded  from  office. 

“ November  6.  Truce  announced  by  Elliott 

1841 . .January  6.  Truce  violated  by  the  English.  Edict  in  consequence,  that  all  Eng- 

lish should  be  destroyed,  wherever  met  with. 

* January  7.  Chuen-pe  and  Tae-eok-tow  captured,  with  170  guns,  and  truce 

granted  by  Elliott. 

* January  20.  Treaty  announced.  Hong-Kong  ceded  to  England,  $6,000,000 

cash  to  be  paid,  trade  to  be  opened  in  ten  days,  and  official  communications 
to  be  direct,  on  equal  terms. 

M January  26.  Possession  taken  of  Hong  Kong. 

7 M February  11  Imperial  edict  rejects  treaty. 

“ February  28.  Hostilities  resumed. 

“ February  24.  Chusan  evacuated. 

* February  25.  Rewards  offered  for  Englishmen. 

“ March  2.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  take9  command  of  the  troops. 

“ March  1 2.  Keshen  degraded,  and  made  prisoner. 

* March  18.  The  foreign  factories  at  Canton  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 

“ April  16.  New  commissioners  from  Pekin  arrived  at  Canton. 

* May  27.  Authorities  agree  to  pay  $6,000,000  for  the  ransom  of  Canton.  Con- 

sequent cessation  of  hostilities. 

w May  81.  $5,000,000  paid.  British  withdrawn  from  Canton. 

" August  Captain  Elliott  superseded  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger. 

“ August  27.  Amoy  taken  by  the  British. 

* October  10.  Ohin-hae  taken.  October  18.  Ning-po  captured. 

* December  28.  Yu-yaou,  Free-kee,  and  Foonghae  earned. 

1842.  .July  18.  The  great  canal  cut  off  from  the  river,  and  Britbh  armament  anchor 

near  the  w Golden  Isle.” 

M July  21.  Chin-keang  taken.  Tartar  general  commits  suicide. 

* August  9.  Fleet  reaches  Nankin. 

" August  12.  Ke-ying  arrives  at  Nankin,  with  full  powers  to  treat. 

“ August  29.  Treaty  of  peace  signed,  providing  as  follows: — 1st.  Lasting  peace. 
2d.  China  to  pay  $21,000,000.  3d.  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo  choo-foo,  Ning-po, 

and  Shang-hai,  to  be  open  to  commerce.  4th.  Hong-Kong  ceded  in  perpe- 
tuity to  England.  5th.  All  British  subjects  in  confinement  to  be  released; 
the  British  to  retire  on  the  payment  of  the  first  $6,000,000. 

“ September  8.  Emperor  gives  his  assent 

* December  81.  Great  seal  of  England  affixed  to  treaty. 

1848.  .July  22.  Proclamation  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  that  a commercial  treaty  had  been 
concluded. 

“ United  States  appoint  Caleb  Cushing,  Esq.,  minister  to  China. 

1844.  .March.  Sir  W.  Parker,  commander  at  Hong-Kong,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  with  an 
offer  of  £1,500,000  per  annum  tribute  from  the  Chinese  government,  on  con- 
dition that  the  cultivation  of  opium  should  be  renounced  in  the  British  pos- 
sessions. This  was  rejected,  because  the  profits  are  £2,500,000  now. 

M July.  Commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  concluded. 

" December  9.  Chinese  treaty  read  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


We  have  thus  thrown  in  chronological  order  the  leading  events  which  have  led  to 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  revolutions  that  ever  took  place.  The  effect  of  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  just  beginning 
to  develope  themselves.  It  has  required  that  length  of  time  for  the  country  to  be- 
come settled,  and  to  grow  into  an  importance  sufficient  to  make  its  influence  felt  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  old  world.  The  opening  of  China  to  trade,  is  like  the  discovery 
of  a new  continent,  ready  peopled  with  a rich,  industrious  people,  numbering  200,000,- 
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000,  with  wants  in  unison  with  the  customs  of  the  nations  of  Europe ; and  to  supply 
which,  is  looked  upon  as  a source  of  great  future  prosperity,  and  most  nations  are  ea- 
ger for  the  trade.  The  difficulty  that  presents  itself,  is  the  want  of  some  medium  of 
returns,  apart  from  tea  and  silks,  of  which  the  quantity  may,  in  some  degree,  be  in- 
creased. There  has,  as  yet,  presented  itself  no  important  article  of  export  from  that 
country.  Time  may,  indeed,  develope  some  new  medium  of  exchange — among  others 
quicksilver,  and  tallow  from  that  extraordinary  tree,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  the  forests  of  China.  Something  of  the  kind  must  present  itself,  before 
any  very  large  trade  can  be  carried  on ; because  what  she  now  exports,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  imports  of  opium.  The  wants  of  the  population  of  China  are 
undoubtedly  large ; and,  inhabiting  a varied  climate,  they  must  want  those  articles  of 
clothing  which  are  now  made  in  such  profusion  in  Europe.  The  comparative  trade  of 
the  four  leading  nations  in  the  Indo-Chinese  seas,  is  seen  as  follows : — 

1819.  1840.  1841.  1842. 

Teasels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons. 


British 1,271  623,656  1,411  576,607  1,730  717,686  1,671  640,196 

Dutch 876  200,098  887  201,598  860  217,610  860  203,060 

American.  ...  497  163,678  472  143,602  638  163,414  649  161,062 

French 812  96,668  262  79,193  348  106,162  307  88,378 


There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  are  destined  ultimately  to  command 
all  the  trade  in  the  Indian  and  China  seas.  The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 
including  Texas,  is  far  beyond  what  the  wants  of  Europe  require.  The  wants  of 
China  are,  however,  such  as  will  absorb  almost  a limitless  quantity.  The  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  already  supersede  those  of  all  other  countries  in 
those  markets,  and  American  lead  has  entirely  supplanted  the  English.  The  English 
government  hope,  by  commanding  the  exclusive  route  to  China  over  Egypt,  by  way 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  (to  effect  which  a negotiation  is  now  pending 
between  that  power  and  the  Pacha,)  to  obtain  news  several  weeks  earlier  than  it  can 
be  had  in  the  United  States;  an  advantage  which  will  give  her  merchants  control  of 
the  markets.  Their  diplomacy  may  succeed  temporarily  in  this,  but  the  march  of 
events  will  ultimately  give  the  United  States  the  mastery.  Her  population  is  push- 
ing, with  a vigorous,  rapid,  and  unceasing  march,  along  a line  1,200  miles  in  extent, 
westward,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  occupation  of  the  vast  territory 
known  as  the  Oregon,  is  already  going'  forward ; and  twenty  years  will  not  have 
elapsed  before  a powerful  state  will  have  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
great  tract  of  the  Oregon  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  the  San  Francisco, 
which  debouch  upon  the  ocean  at  a point  six  days,  by  steam,  distant  from  the  Sand- 
wich islands — a group  the  independence  of  which  is  guaranteed ; whose  population  is 
100,000,  mostly  American;  the  surface,  8,000  square  miles;  of  a soil  the  most  fruit- 
ful, and  a climate  unsurpassed  iu  salubrity.  These  islauds  are  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific,  on  the  great  highway  from  Oregon  to  China.  The  great  whale  fishery 
of  these  regions  is  conducted  mostly  by  Americans,  numbering  200  vessels,  whose  an- 
nual product  is  about  $5,000,000.  ThU  fleet,  in  the  summer  mouths,  cruises  between 
the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Japan,  for  sperm  whale,  and  carry  on  a large  trade  in 
furs,  Ac.,  which  are  now  sold  in  China,  and  the  proceeds,  in  tea,  sent  home  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  whole  of  this  vast  trade,  and  that  of  China,  via  the  Sandwich  isl- 
ands, will  be  commanded  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  Those  persons  are  now  living  who 
will  see  a railroad  connecting  New  York  with  the  Pacific,  and  a steam  communication 
from  Oregon  to  China.  For  the  last  three  centuries,  the  civilized  world  has  been  roll- 
ing westward ; and  Americans  of  the  present  age  will  complete  the  circle,  and  open 
a western  steam  route  with  the  east 
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MEXOBANDUM  CHECKS. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York,  before  Judge  Ulshoefer.  Elihu  Pedrick, 
€uls.,  vs.  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  New  York. 

This  is  a special  action  on  the  case.  The  declaration  contains  four  special  counts,  to 
which  the  defendant  demurs,  by  a general  and  special  demurrer  to  the  whole  declara- 
tion. If  either  count  is  good,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  on  the  demurrer. 
The  second  and  third  counts  eet  out  a check,  drawn  by  one  M’Farland  on  tjie  bank, 
payable  to  defendant’s  order,  for  $87  6,  with  the  word  memorandum,  or  memo.,  written 
at  the  top  thereof ; and  the  plaintiffs  aver  that  they  paid  this  check  to  defendant,  who 
defrauded  them  by  taking  off  the  word  “ memo,”  which  word  made  the  check  a mere 
memorandum  of  indebtedness,  and  whereby  the  plaintiffs  lost  that  sum  of  money.  The 
plain  tiffs  aver  that  if  the  word  “memo.”  had  not  been  taken  off,  they  would  not  have 
paid  it ; as  it  was  a notice  not  to  pay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  writing  the  word  “ memo.”  upon  the  face  of  a bond,  bill  of  ex- 
change, due- bill,  or  the  like,  would  not  alter  the  legal  effect  of  any  such  instrument  The 
word  has  no  legal  signification  beyond  that  of  noting,  observing,  remembering ; and  may 
be  thus  paraphrased : — Memo.,  that  I owe  A.  B.  $100,  or  some  other  amount ; or  that, 
sixty  days  after  date,  I promise  to  pay ; or  that  the  Merchants’  Bank  are  to  pay  to  A.  B. 
the  specified  amount  But  it  is  argued  that  the  word  “ memo,”  prefixed  to  an  instru- 
ment is  a defeasance,  and  proves  that  the  agreement  is  not  to  be  performed.  I suppose 
that  when  such  a word  is  prefixed  to  an  agreement  otherwise  complete,  not  of  itself  im 
porting  anything  contrary  to  the  agreement,  and  without  meaning,  it  ought  to  be  wholly 
rejected.  Considered  as  part  of  the  check,  I have  before  stated  the  effect  of  the  word 
“ memo.”  As  distinct  from  the  check,  it  cannot  affect  it  If  I am  right  in  this  view,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  custom  of  bankers  or  merchants  can  be  offered  in  evidence,  (if  any  such 
custom  exists,)  to  give  the  effect  of  a defeasance  to  a single  word.  But  the  plaintiff  relies 
oq  the  intended  effect  of  the  check  between  the  parties.  But  I seriously  doubt  whether 
the  word  M memo.”  furnishes  evidence  of  any  intention  of  defeasance.  If  you  may  not 
contradict  the  legal  signification  of  an  instrument  by  parol  testimony,  you  cannot,  out 
of  a single  word,  a full  special  agreement  of  cancellation.  Unless  I am  in  error  in  this 
view,  the  plaintiffs  could  not  prove  the  meaning  of  this  “ memo.,”  but  by  the  written 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  check,  made  simultaneously  therewith.  The  plaintiffs 
were  bound  to  pay  the  check  upon  presentation,  if  in  funds,  on  account  of  the  drawer* 
whether  the  word  “ memo.”  was  on  it  or  not  If  not  in  funds,  on  his  account,  they 
could  pay  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  recover  it  back  from  the  drawer.  But  the  plaintiff’s 
case  is  mainly  placed  on  the  allegation  of  fraud  against  the  defendant  But,  assuming 
that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  drawer  and  the  payee,  that  the  check  should 
not  be  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment,  yet  the  presentation  of  such  a check  is  no 
fraud  on  the  banker,  however  it  may  be  a breach  of  the  agreement  with  the  drawer 
The  plaintiffs  insist  that  the  word  “ memo.”  would  have  put  them  on  their  guard,  and 
that  the  removal  thereof  was  a fraud  on  them ; but,  if  the  word  was  inoperative,  its 
removal  was  no  fraud.  Besides,  I think  that  the  payee  could  not  have  recovered  the 
amount  from  the  drawer,  without  presenting  it  to  the  bank.  (21  Wendall,  872.) 

His  Honor  then  proceded  to  examine  the  first  and  fourth  counts.  These  counts  do 
not  set  forth  the  check  as  it  was  actually  drawn,  with  the  precise  word  which  plaintiffs 
contend  annulled  it ; and  they  therefore  contend  that  if,  in  judgment  of  law,  the  second 
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and  third  counts  are  bad,  the  first  and  fourth  are  not^liable  to  be  overruled,  became 
they  set  forth  the  agreement  of  nullification  and  notice  sufficiently,  which  is  admitted 
by  the  demurrer,  and  because  there  is  not  anything  set  forth  in  these  counts  which  can, 
in  legal  effect,  sanction  defendants’  conduct,  or  repudiate  the  allegation  of  fraud.  These 
counts  set  forth  good  causes  of  action.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  allegation  of 
the  loss  of  the  amount  of  the  check  to  the  plaintiffs  is  sufficiently  stated.  We  could 
only  condemn  the  allegation  of  loss  in  these  two  counts  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs 
paid  the  check  in  their  own  wrong,  or  that  they  could  compel  the  drawer  of  the  check 
to  repay  the  loss ; neither  of  which  grounds  could  be  supported  under  the  facts  stated 
in  said  counts.  If  defendant  fraudulently  erased  the  agreement  or  memorandum,  as 
detailed  in  these  counts,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  to  pay  the  money  on  the  drawer’s 
account,  and  could  not  recover  it  back  from  him.  And  defendant,  who  is  charged  with 
misleading  plaintiff  by  a fraud,  cannot  answer  that  plaintiffs  paid  the  check  in  their 
own  wrong.  They  paid  it  in  consequence  of  defendant’s  fraud,  of  which  they  were 
ignorant  With  evidence  at  the  trial  sufficient  to  prove  the  first  and  fourth  counts,  I think 
they  may  be  sustained,  but  think  the  second  and  third  counts  exceptionable  in  substance. 

Judgment  for  plaintiffs  on  demurrer,  with  liberty  for  defendants  to  plead  on  paying 
costa 

CASE  OF  A LIBEL — PILOT’S  Flia 

District  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  admiralty,  September,  1844.  Nash  vs.  schoon- 
er Thebes. 

This  was  the  case  of  a libel  by  Nash,  a duly  commissioned  pilot  for  the  port  of 
Boston,  againBt  the  schooner  Thebes.  It  appeared  that  the  libellant  hailed  the  schoon- 
er Thebes,  a foreign  vessel,  bound  from  Digby  to  Lynn,  outside  the  line  drawn  from 
Harding’s  rockB  to  the  outward  Graves,  and  from  thence  to  Nahant  head,  and 
offered  his  services  os  a Boston  pilot,  which  were  refused  because  she  was  bound  to 
Lynn.  He  subsequently  twice  spoke  the  same  vessel  outside  the  same  line,  when 
bound  from  Digby  to  Dorchester,  and  offered  his  services  as  a Boston  pilot,  which  were 
refused  because  she  was  bound  to  Dorchester. 

Lynn  and  Dorchester  have  respectively  harbors,  not  within  the  harbor  of  Boston; 
but,  in  order  to  reach  them,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  some  distance  within  the  line  above 
described;  and  it  was  testified  by  an  experienced  Boston  pilot  that  he  considered 
Boston  harbor  to  extend  to  that  line,  because  it  was  named  in  the  statute  and  regula- 
tions respecting  pilotage,  and  that  a Boston  pilot  on  board  a vessel  bound  to  Lynn» 
would  leave  her  on  a point  some  distance  within  that  line,  called  the  northwest  head 
of  Lynn ; and,  if  bound  to  Dorchester,  at  a point  some  distance  within  that  line,  near 
Thompson’s  island.  The  libellant  claimed  full  fees  as  a Boston  pilot,  for  the  several 
times  his  services  were  tendered. 

Sprague,  Judge. — In  the  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Micketaon,  (5  Metcalf,  412,)  it 
was  held  that  the  1 1th  section  of  the  32d  chapter  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Massachusetts 
applied  to  the  port  of  Boston ; and  that  a pilot  whose  services  are  refused,  when  duly 
tendered  to  a vessel  bound  into  that  port,  is  entitled  to  full  fees.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
words  “port”  and  “harbor,”  as  used  in  the  act,  are  synonymous.  Was  this  vessel  bound 
into  the  port  or  harbor  of  Boston,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  so  as  to  entitle  the  1L 
bellant  to  his  stated  fees  as  a pilot  9 The  statute  has  neither  described  the  fees,  nor  de- 
fined the  duties  of  pilots  for  the  harbor  of  Boston,  but  has  left  that  to  be  done  by  certain 
commissioners,  who  are  authorized  to  appoint  and  commission  pilots,  and  to  make  regu* 
lations  respecting  pilotage.  (Revised  Statutes,  ch.  82,  sec.  16  to  22.)  The  commission* 
ers  have  established  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  piloting  a vessel  like  the  Thebes  into  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  regulations  is  as  follows: — “ It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  pilot,  after  having  brought  a vessel  into  the  harbor  of  Boston,  to  have  such  vessel 
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properly  moored  in  the  stream,  or  secured  to  a wharf,  at  the  option  of  the  master, 
within  twenty-four  hoars  after  the  arrival  of  said  vessel,  if  the  weather  permits,  with, 
out  extra  charge.”  (Regulations,  No.  8.)  The  duty  to  be  performed  is  entire,  and  the 
fee  prescribed  supposes  the  performance  of  the  whole  duty,  including  that  of  securing 
the  vessel  to  a wharf,  or  mooring  her  in  a place  of  safety.  These  regulations,  made 
pursuant  to  the  statute,  are  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  bad  been  incorporated  into  it ; 
and  they  do  not  contemplate  a case  in  which  only  a part  of  the  service  can  be  per- 
formed within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  where  it  must  be  completed  in  another  part. 
In  the  present  case,  if  the  track  of  the  Thebes,  in  going  to  Lynn  and  Dorchester,  would 
be  over  waters  which  may,  for  any  purpose,  be  deemed  within  the  limits  of  Boston 
harbor,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  anchorage,  or  any  place  used  as  a harbor 
for  repose  or  security,  or  where  a vessel  could  be  moored  in  safety,  in  any  part  of  such 
track.  And  it  is  proved  that  she  would  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  Boston  harbor  be- 
fore she  could  be  moored  or  secured  in  the  port  to  which  she  was  bound ; and  if  she  had 
taken  the  libellant  on  board,  he  would  have  left  her  while  still  under  way  to  her  port 
of  destination,  and  she  must  have  sought  another  pilot  for  the  residue  of  the  voyage. 
Suppose  a Lynn  pilot,  duly  commissioned  by  the  governor,  under  the  statute,  should 
take  charge  of  a vessel  bound  to  Lynn,  outside  the  line  from  Harding’s  rocks  to  the 
outward  Graves,  and  thence  to  Nahant  head ; the  construction  contended  for  by  the 
libellant  would  compel  the  master  to  pay  a Boston  pilot,  also— and  that,  too,  for  the 
ernice  of  perhaps  but  a moment ; for  if  it  be  said  that,  within  the  strict  letter,  a vessel 
is  bound  into  Boston  harbor  if  she  be  about  to  cross  any  of  its  waters,  it  may  also  be 
•aid  that  she  is  bound  out  of  that  harbor  the  instant  she  enters  it,  and  the  services  of  a 
Boston  pilot  would  no  longer  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  into  it.  An- 
other result  of  that  construction  would  be,  that  a Lynn  pilot,  who  should  merely^ con- 
duct a vessel  from  sea,  directly  to  his  own  port,  would  incur  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  23d  section  of  the  statute  for  piloting  a vessel  into  Boston  harbor.  Such  construc- 
tion is  not  required  either  by  the  language  of  the  act,  or  its  general  Acope  and  policv 
and  ought  not,  I think,  to  be  adopted.  The  Thebes  was  cleared  for  Boston,  but  was  in 
fair  truth  bound  to  Lynn  and  Dorchester  respectively,  and  actually  proceeded  directly 
to  those  ports.  It  is  usual  at  Digby  to  clear  for  Boston,  although  bound  to  those  other 
ports,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to  presume  that  any  fraud  or  evasion  was  in- 
tended. It  is  not  the  being  cleared  for  a port,  but  being  actually  bound  into  it,  that 
imposes  on  a vessel  the  obligation  to  pay  a pilot.  Libel  dismissed,  with  costs. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  Boston,  (Mass.)  Charles  Tyler  vs.  E.  <&  E.  0.  Poppe  # 
The  defendants  are  commission  merchants.  The  complainant  came  from  Eogland,  and 
was  introduced  to  -Messrs.  P.  as  a suitable  firm  to  which  to  consign  a large  quantity  of 
Sherry  wine.  On  his-  return,  he  consigned  to  defendants,  in  three  shipments,  1,290 
dozen  wine,  valued  at  $10,000,  on  which  Messrs.  Poppe  paid  freight  and  duty,  had  the 
vine  carried  to  their  store,  and  insured.  The  wine  was  not  sold,  and  complainant  ar. 
rived  here  in  January,  1843.  He  finally  made  application  for  an  injunction,  restraining 
Messrs.  P.  from  “ pledging,  selling,  or  disposing  ” of  said  wine.  He  alleged  that  he  had 
given  instruction  that  the  wine  should  be  left  in  the  custom-house  stores,  not  only  be. 
cause  wine  and  brandy  are  injured  in  reputation  by  being  taken  to  a private  store,  but 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  drawback,  should  he  wish  to  export  it  In  order  to 
•ecure  this  being  done,  he  did  not  send  any  invoices ; yet  Messrs.  Poppe  procured  false 
invoices  to  be  made  out,  and  swore  them  through  at  the  custom-house ; thereby,  it  is 
contended,  committing  perjury.  The  complainant,  it  is  said,  authorized  Messrs.  P., 
after  coming  out,  to  sell  the  wine  at  £6  a dozen,  but  they  could  not  get  that  fun 
and  but  $2  a dozen  was  offered. 
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The  defendants  claimed  that  they  had  a right  to  sell  wine  to  coyer  their  expenses  and 
advances,  amounting  $6,428  86.  The  claimant  obtained  the  injunction.  The  present 
motion  is  for  an  attachment  for  violation  of  the  injunction,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a receiver ; Messrs.  P.  having,  since  the  injunction,  it  is  averred,  offered  to  sell  the  wine 
in  defiance  of  the  Court,  and  that  their  credit  is  not  so  good  as  it  was.  In  answer  to 
this,  it  is  urged  that  an  offer  to  sell  is  not  a violation  of  the  injunction ; and  further* 
that  the  credit  of  defendants  has  not  been  impaired — that  they  are  worth  $100,000, 
after  the  payment  of  their  debts — that  the  Messrs.  P.  are  Oermans,  but  have  been  in 
the  country  ten  years,  and  that  the  offer  to  sell,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Poppe,  wa3  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  injunction.  They  also  deny  having  received  in- 
structions to  leave  the  wine  in  the  custom-house. 

T(ie  second  letter  directed  the  wine  to  be  placed  “ in  a dry  bonded  cellar,”  but  con- 
tained no  other  intimation ; and  farther,  that  the  fictitious  invoice  had  been  signed  by 
the  friend  of  complainant  himself,  in  order  to  Bave  the  expense  of  the  goods  being 
placed  in  the  custom-house  store. 

The  Court,  in  its  decision,  stated  that  a consigner  should  be  very  explicit  in  his 
directions,  in  order  to  hold  his  consignee.  The  bills  of  lading  were  duly  made  out  to 
defendants,  and  they  obtained,  in  that  way,  lawful  possession  of  the  goods.  As  to  the 
intention  of  having  the  wines  remain  in  the  custom-house,  the  instructions  on  that 
point  were  not  sufficiently  explicit.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  here  as  a “ diy 
bonded  Btore and  the  defendants  were  not  bound  to  construe  the  term  in  the  manner 
charged.  There  are  matters  of  fact,  however,  in  the  case,  which  cannot  be  passed 
upon  here.  As  to  the  offer  to  sell  the  wines  after  the  injunction  had  been  ordered,  it 
is  no  excuse  to  say  the  defendant  did  not  understand  it. 

The  offer  to  sell,  although  it  would  not  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  attachment  as  a 
violation,  would  still  be  sufficient,  in  the  disiretion  of  the  Court,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a receiver.  The  defendants,  hiwever,  are  men  of  wealth  and  standing, 
have  made  disbursements,  and  are  able  to  mfeet  any  penalty  for  violation  of  the  in- 
junction, should  such  in  future  take  place.  But  there  must  be  no  farther  offer  to  sell 
Mil  the  injunction  is  removed.  Motions  for  attachment  and  receiver  denied. 

AGENT. — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  LOSS  ON  BALE  OF  COTTON. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (New  York,)  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Wood  vs.  Daniel  B.  Rising, 
fhis  was  an  action  to  recover  loss  on  a sale  of  cotton.  Representation  was  made  to 
Mr.  Wood,  by  the  broker,  Rising,  that  the  cotton  (200  bales)  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  A. 
C.  Dean,  as  agent  for  Mr.  J.  Griswold,  manufacturer,  Mass.  The  latter  proved  not  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  Dean  pleaded  subsequently  that  he  was  a minor.  Dean  gave 
back  the  cotton,  and  paid  $400  besides.  The  price  having  fallen,  on  re  6ale,  a loss 
occured  of  about  $1,600.  Mr.  Wood  chaiges  Mr.  Rising  with  fraud,  in  representing 
Dean  to  have  been  agent  for  Mr.  Griswold,  and  brings  action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
difference.  Mr.  Rising  denies  having  acted  with  improper  motives. 

The  Court  charged  that  if  Rising,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  Wood  to  this  sale? 
or  for  any  other  fraudulent  purpose,  held  out  to  Wood  the  idea  that  the  cotton  was 
bought  for  Griswold  as  principal,  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise,  than  has  he  committed 
a fraud  on  the  plaintiff,  which  renders  him  liable  in  the  action. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  charge  a party  with  fraud  that  he  has  been  benefitted  by  the 
fraud.  If  a party  has  been  injured  by  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of  another,  he  can 
maintain  his  action,  though  the  party  so  misrepresenting  has  made  nothing  by  it.  If, 
from  the  evidence,  you  believe  that  Rising  honestly  supposed  that  Dean  bought  as 
agent,  for  Griswold  as  principal,  and  such  turns  out  not  to  be  the  fact,  his  having  been 
mistaken  in  this  particular  will  not  make  him  liable.  Mere  mistake  cannot  subject  a party 
to  the  penalties  of  fraud.  Knowledge  and  intention  are  indispensable  ingredients  in  fraud 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


f NEW  BRAZILIAN  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES. 

Bt  decree  dated  12th  August,  the  per  centage  of  duties  to  be  enforced  from  and 
after  1 1th  November,  or  imports  cleared  for  consumption,  is  declared  to  be  as  follows : — 
Sixty  pkr  cent. — Every  description  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco. 
Fiptt  pee  cent. — Ale  and  porter ; brandy,  cider,  gin ; hewn  stone  of  every  descrip-  % 
tioo;  linen  coffee  bags,  of  every  description;  liqueurs,  of  every  description  ; poinard 
knives,  refined  sugar,  tea,  wines  of  every  description. 

Foety  pee  cent.— -Candles — composition,  tallow;  carpeting;  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, or  any  part  or  parts  thereof;  chandeliers;  china  ink  stands,  or  sand-boxes; 
chocolate— ordinary ; coffee  bagging,  earthenware.  Not  otherwise  specified — fire- works 
of  every  description,  furniture.  Glass — ordinary  plain  wine,  liqueur,  champagne,  and 
porter  glasses ; ordinary  plain  mugs  and  turp biers,  from  10  to  1 to  the  quartilha;  or- 
dinary plain  decanters,  to  1 quartilha.  (The  foregoing  described  in  tariff  as  N.  1.) 
Ordinary  cast  or  wrought,  or  cast  and  wrought  wine,  liqueurs,  champagne,  and  porter 
glasses  ; ordinary  cast  or  wrought,  or  cast  and  wrought  mugs  and  tumblers,  from  10 
to  1 to  the  quartilha;  ordinary  cast  or  wrought,  or  cast  and  wrought  decanters  to  1 
qoartilha.  (The  foregoing  described  in  tariff  as  N.  2.)  Ordinary  plain  cast  or  wrought 
wine  and  liqueur  glasses,  with  cut  or  plain  bottoms.  (Described  in  the  tariff  as  N.  3.1 
Square  bottles,  with  stoppers,  to  3 lbs. ; without  stoppers,  to  2 lbs. ; wide-mouthea 
bottles,  with  stoppers,  to  4 lbs. ; without  stoppers,  common  green  or  other  dark  bottles, 
to  1 quartilha ; chimneys,  lamps,  gunpowder,  harness,  ivory-handled  brushes,  mahogany 
and  other  fine  woods,  in  boards  or  veneer ; paper — folio  post  and  imperial,  hanging, 
painted,  gilt,  or  silvered ; playing  cards ; preserved  fruits,  dry  or  in  liquor ; ready- 
made clothing ; scales,  shaving  and  other  soap,  vinegar. 

Twenty-five  pee  cent. — Anniseed,  biscuit ; brass,  sheet  and  plate ; copper,  cop- 
per**; fish — salted  or  pickled;  flour,  gall  Aleppo;  iron — bar,  pig,  rod,  and  sheet; 
worv,  jerked  beef;  lead — bar  and  sheet ; leather — hog  skins,  kid  skins,  Morocco,  sole, 
famished,  waxed  calf  skins ; osier,  salted  beef  and  pork,  saltpetre,  steel,  tar ; tin- 
bar  and  rod,  tin-plates. 

Twenty  pee  cent — Barilla,  embroidery  of  every  description,  not  being  of  pure  gold 
w silver,  or  being  mixed  with  silk,  linen,  or  cotton  ; handkerchiefs  of  linen,  cambric,  or 
cotton  ; lace— cotton,  not  embroidered,  thread,  or  silk ; regimental  sashes,  of  silk  net 
Ten  pee  cent. — Books,  charts,  damasks,  dresses,  embroidery  of  pure  gold  or  silver, 
globes,  hair ; instruments — mathematical  and  philosophical,  maps,  silk,  net  and  sew- 
mg,  velvet 

Six  pee  cent. — Gold  and  silver  bullion,  cord,  lace ; spangles,  if  of  pure  metaL 
Five  pee  cent. — Goals,  gold  for  gilding,  manufactured  silver. 

Foue  pee  cent. — Jewelry,  of  gold  or  silver ; gold,  manufactured. 

Two  pee  oent. — Animals  for  breeding ; diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  not 
mounted ; plants  and  seeds. 

Thiety  pee  cent. — All  and  every  other  article  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

The  amount  of  duty  upou  most  articles  is  stated  in  the  tariff  All  other  goods  are 
to  be  cleared  by  valuation;  such  being  subject,  as  heretofore,  to  be  taken  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  estimated  value  of  10  per  cent  additional  The  duties  upon  trans-shipment 
or  re-export,  are  reduced  to  one  per  cent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature ; 

sureties  must  be  given,  until  the  decision  of  the  legislature  be  known,  for  16$  per 
°cot  upon  all  merchandise  sent  from  Brazil  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  2$  per  cent  if  shipped 
toother  foreign  ports.  The  5 per  cent  hitherto  charged  for  storage  and  clearance,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  recited  per  centages.  All  descriptions  of  merchandise  denominated 
‘‘estiva”  goods,  are  allowed  to  be  landed  fifteen  days,  other  descriptions  two  months,  free 
of  charge  for  storage  ; both  being  subsequently  chargeable  £ per  cent  per  month,  or  part 
of  a month.  Goods  re-exported,  subject  to  the  like  payment  of  $ per  cent  per  month,  for 
•uch  period  as  they  may  remain  in  the  custom-house.  The  government  is  authorized  to 
®pose  upon  the  merchandise  of  any  country,  iu  which  the  produce  of  Brazil  is  liable  to  a 
higher  duty  than  similar  produce  of  other  countries,  an  additional  duty,  so  as  to  neutral- 
the  ill  effects  of  the  difference  of  duty  upon  Brazil  produce,  such  additional  duty  to 
cease  when  the  increased  duty  upon  Brazil  produce  shall  be  abolished.  A similar  dif- 
ferential duty  will  be  charged  upon  the  merchandise  of  any  country  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  Brazil  is  chargeable  with  a higher  duty  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  than  in 
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national  bottoms.  The  above  recited  duties  on  imports  cannot  be  increased  during  the 
finance  year  1844-45,  but  the  government  is  empowered  to  direct  the  payment,  in 
gold  and  silver  coin,  of  5 per  cent  of  the  amount  of  these  duties,  upon  such  articles  as 
are  chargeable  with  more  than  6 per  cent,  and  less  than  50  per  cent. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  following  decree  of  the  Portuguese  government,  respecting  the  commerce  of  the 
possessions  of  that  nation,  beyond  sea — that  i9,  out  of  Europe — has  been  officially  com- 
'municated  by  the  Portuguese  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Department  of  State,  at 
Washington,  and  is  now  published  under  date  of  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
November  18,  1844,  for  the  benefit  of  our  merchants : — 

It  being  necessary  to  declare  into  what  ports  of  the  provinces,  beyond  sea,  vessels 
may  be  admitted,  belonging  to  nations  which  allowed  by  treaty  to  trade  with  those 
provinces ; and  such  a declaration  being  more  requisite,  not  only  -because  it  is  demanded 
by  good  faith,  but  also  because,  from  the  wants  of  it,  serious  evils  may  result  to  com- 
merce; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  indispensable  to  organize  the  various  custom- 
houses acccording  to  the  wants  and  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  each  port ; such  a de- 
claration being  the  more  necessary,  also,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  must 
arise,  iUthe  ports  into  which  foreign  vessels  can  enter,  agreeably  to  treaty,  be  not  de- 
signated, and  for  the  security  of  the  said  provinces,  and  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  different  portions  of  the  national  territory ; and  it  being 
necessary  for  the  interests  of  Portuguese  producers  that  the  merchandise  and  articles, 
the  entrance  of  which  into  the  provinces  beyond  sea  is  entirely  prohibited,  and  those 
whose  importation  be  admitted  when  they  are  Portuguese  produce  imported  in  Portu- 
guese vessels;  and  my  government  having,  with  these  objects, submitted  a proper  pro- 

ect  of  a law  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  the  multitude  of  affairs  before  that 
body  did  not  allow  it  to  have  discussed ; I,  taking  into  consideration  these  reasons,  and 
conceiving  that  these  measures  were  specially  required  for  the  good  of  the  provinces 
beyond  sea,  whose  situation  demands  the  immediate  application  of  means  proper  to 
raise  them  to  that  wealth  and  prosperity  which  they  can  never  attain  except  by  law- 
ful trade;  using  the  facilities  conferred  on  me  by  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  May 
12,  184S,  having  listened  to  the  opinions  of  my  ministers  of  state,  have  determined  to 
decree  as  follows : — 

Decree. 

Art  1.  British  ships  shall,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  8d 
1842,  between  the  two  powers,  be  admitted  into  the  Portuguese  ports  designated  in 
the  following  Table  1. 

The  commerce  of  the  other  ports,  not  mentioned  in  said  table,  shall  be  confined  to 
coasters,  and  thus  shall  be  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels  only. 

Art.  2.  The  importation  into  Portuguese  possessions  of  the  articles  set  forth  in  Table 
2,  is  prohibited ; as  also  of  articles  produced  in  tho*e  possessions,  and  whieh  are  com- 
monly exported,  except  goods  produced  in  adjoining  countries,  and  imported  by  land. 

Art.  8.  The  goods  and  merchandise  stated  in  Table  8,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  if  they  be  the  produce  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  be 
imported  in  Portuguese  vessels. 

Art.  4.  Vessels  and  goods  coming  from  the  possessions  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  shall  be  subjected  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  to  an  increase  of  duty  equal 
to  that  paid  by  Portuguese  vessels  and  goods  in  the  possessions  of  that  company. 

Art  5.  British  vessels  are  allowed  to  export  to  foreign’  ports  all  the  productions  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  except  Orchel ; and  all  other  productions,  the  administra- 
tion of  which  is  or  may  become  the  property  of  ttie  state  by  contract,  and  which  can- 
not be  exported  in  national  vessels.  These  productions  shall  all  be  subject  to  the 
duties  or  exportation  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Art.  6.  In  the  ports  named  in  Table  1,  shall  be  admitted  the  vessels  of  the  various 
nations  with  which  stipulations  for  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  shall  hav  e 
been  stipulated  by  treaty 

Art.  7.  All  laws  to  the  contrary  are  revoked. 

The  Minister  of  Marine,  and  of  affairs  relating  to  possessions  beyond  sea,  shall  have 
this  executed.  The  Queen.  Joaquim  Jose  Falcas. 

Palace  of  Necessidands,  June  5,  1844. 
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Table  1. — Ports  of  the  Portuguese  Possessions  in  which  Foreign  Vessels  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Archipelago  of  Cape  Verde— In  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the  port  of  Villador  Praia. 
In  the  island  of  Majo,  port  of  Inglez.  In  the  islaod  of  Bona  Vista,  the  port  of  Sal-Yei. 
In  the  island  of  Sal,  the  port  of  Madama,  or  Port  Martins. 

Coast  of  Guinea — The  ports  of  Bissan  and  Cacheu. 

Island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Principe — In  Principe,  the  port  of  Baia  das  Agulbas,  or  any 
other  to  which  the  custom-house  may  be  transferred.  In  St  Thomas,  the  port  of  Didade. 
Aogola  and  Benguela. — The  ports  of  Loanda  and  Benguela. 

Mozambique  coast — The  port  of  Mozambique. 

Portuguese  possession  in  the  East  Indies — The  ports  of  Goa  and  Diu. 

Archipelago  of  Zoolor  and  Timor — In  Timor,  the  port  of  Delly. 

Table  2. — Merchandise,  the  importation  of  which , into  the  Portuguese  possessions,  is 
prohibited  in  general . 

Artillery  projectiles,  incendiary  mixtures. 

Table  3. — Merchandise  Which  may  be  imported  into  the  Portuguese  possessions , if  of 
Portuguese  production , brought  in  Portuguese  vessels. 

Powder,  fire  and  cutting  arms,  salt,  soap.  snuff  and  tobacco  of  all  sorts,  in  leaf. 
Wine  of  all  kiods,  except  champagne.  Liqueure,  brandy,  vinegar,  olive,  cocoa,  and  palm 
oils,  blue  calico.  Scythes  and  reap-hooks,  nails,  plated  ware,  linens,  smoked  and  salted 
pork,  wooden  furniture  of  all  kinds,  clothes  ana  hose  made  up,  apd  all  other  articles, 
the  importation  of  which  iuto  Portugal  is  prohibited  by  the  tariff  law.  Rum  may, 
however,  be  admitted,  until  a regulation  be  made  to  the  contrary. 


NEW  BELGIAN  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES. 

The  Paris  papers  bring  us  accounts  of  an  increase  made  by  the  Belgian  government 
in  the  duties  upon  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  aod  also  upon  machines  imported 
into  that  country.  The  main  clauses  of  the  ordinance  just  issued  by  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment, will  be  found  below.  As  regards  England,  the  duties  on  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures  are  greatly  increased ; while  the  productions  of  France  and  the  Zoll- 
verein  are  admitted  at  the  present  duties.  The  effect,  will  be  to  drive  the  manufactures 
of  Manchester  out  of  the  Belgian  markets,  and  to  have  them  replaced  by  the  manu- 
factures of  Rouen  and  Mulhousen. 

Resolution  for  the  modification  of  the  tariff  of  the  duties  on  entry  on  machinery ; on 
certain  chemical  preparations ; on  cotton  cloths,  dyed  or  printed  ; on  silks,  dyed  or 
printed ; on  tulles,  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed,  Ac. 

Leopold,  Kino  of  the  Belgians,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting  : — 

With  respect  to  the  reports  made  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  sent  to  the 
government  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  in  the  sitting  of  the  14th  May,  1844, 
oo  the  report  of  our  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finances,  we  have  resolved,  and 
we  hereby  resolve,  that  the  tariff  of  duties  on  entry  be  modified  as  follows 
Machinery. — French  steam  engines,  16f.  per  100  kilog.;  steam-engines  for  naviga- 
poo,  25f.  do. ; locomotives,  without  tender,  35f.  do. ; all  kinds  of  machines  and  me- 
chanism, not  specially  denominated,  25f.  do.;  cards  for  combing,  76 f.  do.;  tenders, 
boilers,  gasometers,  Ac.,  in  iron  or  cast  iron,  20f. ; in  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  40t 
do.;  detached  pieces,  in  cast  iron,  16f. ; in  malleable  iron,  20f. ; in  copper,  and  other 
materials,  40f  do. ; machinery  in  wood,  at  the  rate  of  other  wooden  works. 

Chemical  Productions. — Alum,  4f.  per  100  kilog. ; soda,  Ac.,  6f.  do.;  sal  ammoniac, 
20f.  do. 

Tissues  of  Cotton. — Unbleached  or  bleached,  the  present  duty;  dyed  or  printed, 
325£  per  100  kilog. 

Tissues  of  Silk,  (excepting  ribbons,  which  continue  at  the  present  duty.) — Un- 
bleached or  half  bleached,  the  present  duty  ; bleached,  dyed,  or  printed,  lOf.  per  kilog. 

Tulles  and  Lace. — Cotton  tulle,  unbleached,  as  at  present ; bleached,  dressed  or 
colored,  18f.  per  kilog.;  worked,  12f. 

Special  Dispositions. 

The  metal  cases  in  which  tin  shall  be  imported,  are  subject,  according  to  the  meta 
a different  duty  from  the  goods. 
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Engines  and  machinery  may  be  imported  by  sea,  by  the  Maese,  and  by  the  custom- 
house offices  attached  to  the  state  railroads. 

The  duties  on  machines,  or  part  machines,  are  computed  on  the  nett  weight 

The  declaration  must  establish,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  machines  and  the 
general  weight,  the  pieces  ot  which  it  consists. 

There  shall  be  produced,  in  support  of  that  declaration — 1.  An  inventory  explanatory 
of  the  objects  to  which  it  relates,  and  indicating  the  number,  the  object,  the  weight, 
and  metal  of  each  piece  imported.  2.  A plan  on  a scale  distinctly  setting  forth  the 
metals  of  which  the  machine  is  formed. 

During  a year,  from  the  present  time,  the  augmentation  of  entry  duties  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  French  cotton  cloths,  the  origin  of  which  shall  be  fully  justified,  in  con- 
formity to  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Neither  shall  they 
be  applicable  to  the  productions  of  the  Zoll-verein,  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty 
of  the  1st  of  September,  1844,  between  Belgium  and  the  Zoll-verein,  and  from  the 
present  time,  pending  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  said  treaty. 

The  present  duty  of  4f.  is  continued — 1.  On  silk  tissues,  of  French  origin,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  convention  of  1842.  2.  On  those  of  Zoll-verein  origin,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty  of  the  1st  of  September,  1844,  Ac. 

The  importation  of  unbleached  and  half  bleached  tissues,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dyed  and  printed,  and  then  re-exported,  will  be  allowed  free  of  duty. 

DIFFERENTIAL  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  — EXTRACT  REDUCED  INTO  BRITISH  WEIGHT  AND  MONET, 


From  Countries  out  of  Europe,  other  than  the  places  of  production . 


Articles. 


Pernambuco  wood per  ton 

Gocoa per  cwt. 

Coffee 


Cotton,  East  India 
“ other  sorts, 


Spices,  pepper  and  pimento 

“ all  sorts 

Tallow .... 


Oil,  whale,  seal,  and  spermaceti per  ton 

Indigo. per  cwt. 


Honey 

Lead 

Quercitron 

Rice,  East  India. . . 
“ other  sorts  . . 

Rosin 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  American. 

Tea. 

Pot  ashes 


Vess.  of  coun- 

Other 

By  Bolg. 
vessels. 

try  whence 
imported. 

foreign 

vessels. 

8. 

<1. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

18 

6 

87 

0 

46 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

0 

5 

10 

6 

8 

0 

2* 

0 

11 

1 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

. , 

. • • 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

4 

7 

2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

1 

7 

182 

0 

154 

0 , 

176 

0 

4 

2 

4 

7 

4 

7 

6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

8 

0 

2* 

0 

H 

0 

8* 

0 

10* 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

9 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

7 

5 

1 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

n 

1 

2 

1 

11 

5 

4 

5 

10 

5 

10 

46 

5 

48 

0 

46 

0 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

6 

N.  B. — 1.  The  duties  on  these  articles  will  be  levied  in  full  from  the  21st  July* 
1845.  In  the  interval,  only  one-half  of  the  increase  upon  the  present  duty  is  applicable- 
2.  The  present  duty  of  Id.  per  cwt.  on  sugar,  imported  by  Belgian  vessels  from 
European  ports,  remains  in  force  until  the  let  January  next,  after  which  it  will  be 
raised  every  year  3Jd.  per  cwt,  until  it  reaches  Is.  3d.  per  cwt. 

Vessels  may  call  at  an  intermediate  port  of  orders,  and  their  cargoes  be  admitted 
as  direct  imports,  till  the  first  October,  1844,  for  those  arriving  from  a port  within  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar;  till  the  1st  January,  1845,  for  those  arriving  from  ports  out  of 
Europe,  within  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn;  till  the  1st  July,  1845,  for 
those  arriving  from  beyond  the  Capes. 

After  these  dates,  the  faculty  of  calling  for  orders,  but  without  privileges  of  sale,  is 
confined,  1st,  to  Belgian  vessels,  and  2d,  to  foreigu  vessels,  of  which  the  cargo  is  for 
account  of,  or  consigned  direct  to,  houses  established  in  Belgium  ; and  when  the  bills 
of  lading  are  made  out  to  order,  proof  must  be  given  by  certificate  of  the  Belgian 
consul,  at  the  port  of  loading,  on  the  captain’s  bill  of  lading,  or  manifest  of  such  interest 
Vessels  putting  into  an  intermediate  port,  from  stress  of  weather,  must  bring  a certifi 
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cate  to  that  effect  from  the  Belgian  consul,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  direct  importation. 
In  absence  of  a Belgian  consul,  certificates  may  be  taken  from  the  consul  of  any  friendly 
power. 

The  government  are  authorized  to  place  foreign  ships  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
, Belgian,  for  import  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  respective  countries.  Under 
this  power,  ships  of  the  United  States  have  been  assimilated  to  Belgian,  for  import  of 
American  produce  from  the  United  States. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  DUTIES  ON  U.  S.  IMPORTS. 


DCTOB  ON  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OP  IMPORT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  RIO  DE  JAN- 
H10,  AS  PER  NEW  TARIFF,  WHICH  WENT  INTO  OPERATION  NOVEMBER  11,  1844. 


Articles. 

Beeswax 

Beef...' 

Bran 

Batter. 

Candles,  sperm 

* composition . 

“ tallow 

Cheese 

Cigars 

Cordage,  Russia 

“ Manilla.. . . . 

“ Coiar 

Domestics 

Drills,  brown 

M bleached 

“ blue 

Denims 

Osnaburgs- 

Shirtings 

* stripes 

Hoar 

Hre-crackers 

Gunpowder 

Hams 

P« 

Lard. 

Dumber.. 

Oars 

Pork 

Pepper. 

Oil,  sperm. 

“ whale 

“ linseed 

Resin .... 

Sait. ;;;;;;;;;; 

Saltpetre 

8oap 

Spirits  of  turpentine . , 
Tea,  of  all  kinds  . . . . , 
Tobacco, of  all  kinds. . 

Wheat. 

Water-crackers 


Duty  in  (lolls,  and  eta. 

Duty  in  currency. 

Exchange,  25d. 

210  per  lb. 

10  51  per  lb. 

4|500  per  bbl. 

2 25  per  bbl. 

260  per  ar.* 

05  per  bush. 

120  per  lb. 

06  per  lb. 

180  * 

09  44 

200  “ 

10  44 

076  44 

8 16  “ 

120  “ 

06  44 

16)000  per  M. 

7 60  per  M. 

6)000  per  qtL 

2 24  per  lb. 

7|600  “ 

2 81  44 

4)600  44 

1 71  “ 

068  per  yard. 

2 91  per  yard. 

068  “ 

8 41  44 

078  44 

8 91  44 

078  44 

8 91  44 

068  “ 

2 91  44 

040  44 

02  44 

078  44 

8 91  44 

8)000  per  bbL 

1 50  per  bbl. 

4)800  per  100  bun. 

2 40  per  100  bon. 

180  per  lb. 

09  per  lb. 

060  44 

08  44 

180  arrobe. 

28  per  arrobe. 

1 J800  per  ton. 

90  per  ton. 

8|0<»0  per  qtl. 

1 14  per  lb. 

047  per  lb. 

1 85  44 

9)600  per  1,000  ft. 

4 75  per  M. 

033  per  foot 

1 65  per  foot 

6)000  per  bbl. 

8 00  per  bbl. 

060  per  lb. 

2 51  per  lb. 

426  per  gall 

21  25  per  gall. 

266  “ 

12  81  44 

064  per  lb. 

20  “ 

1)680  -per  bbl 

84  per  bbl. 

160  per  alq. 

07  per  bush. 

1 1600  per  arrobe. 

2 84  per  lb. 

040  per  lb. 

2 “ 

086  44 

30  per  gall. 

600  “ 

80  per  lb. 

6)000  per  arrobe. 

9 88  44 

40<>  per  alq. 

17  per  bush. 

1 1000  per  arrobe. 

1 56  per  lb. 

o 


# Means  1 arrobe,  containing  82  lbs. 
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TREATY  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  ZOLL-VEREIN. 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the 
Zoll-verein,  and  publish  the  document  at  length.  At  the  end  of  article  5,  a separate 
clause  has  been  inserted,  and  the  1 9 th  article  has  been  modified.  The  separate  article 
is  to  the  following  effect 

M Separate  Article. — The  cargoes  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Zoll-verein,  imported 
into  Belgium  indirectly,  and  which  are  subject  to  the  differential  duties,  and  the  Bel- 
gian ships  importing  into  the  ports  belonging  to  the  Zoll-verein  cargoes  shipped  in  a 
port  not  belonging  to  Belgium  or  the  Zoll  verein,  shall  pay  an  extraordinary  duty  de 
pavilion , which  shall  not  exceed  half  the  actual  amount  of  that  duty.  This  stipulation 
shall  remain  io  force  till  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  and  beyond  that  time  during  the 
existence  of  the  treaty,  if  at  that  term  one  or  other  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
make  no  general  ch  ange  in  his  system  of  legislation  in  respect  to  navigation.  In  that 
case,  the  high  contracting  parties  will  arrange  the  stipulations  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  first  article,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  introduced.” 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  article  1 9,  it  provides  that  in  case  the  custom- 
house tariff  of  the  Zoll-verein  should  be  reduced,  or  if  the  duties  on  cast  or  wrought 
iron  should  be  abolished  altogether,  the  contracting  parties  shall  arrange,  at  the  time  of 
making  these  reductions,  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  Belgium.  Nothing  further 
is  said  in  the  French  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  new  duties  laid  on  English  goods  in- 
troduced into  Belgium.  They  are  apparently  satisfied  with  what  they  have  got,  and 
with  the  assurance  that,  although  the  exemption  in  favor  of  France  is  nominally  only 
one  year,  the  Belgian  government  is  determined  that  it  shall  be  continued. 
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MONONGAHELA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

We  find,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  a highly  interesting  statement 
from  a committee  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  Brownsville,  and  the  intermediate 
country,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company’s 
lately  completed  work.  This  new  improvement  has  opened  a steamboat  navigation, 
which  will  continue  throughout  the  year,  except  when  interrupted  by  ice,  from  Browns- 
ville to  Pittsburgh.  The  railway  extending  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  brings 
travellers  by  that  very  speedy  and  pleasant  mode  of  locomotion  within  seventy  miles 
of  Brownsville,  from  which  place  they  are  taken  to  Pittsburgh,  in  fine  steamboats.  At 
Pittsburgh,  of  course,  they  have  choice  of  other  boats  to  any  portion  of  the  far  west . 

and  indeed  the  citizens  generally  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  a right  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  noblo 
enterprise ; giving  thcyn,  as  it  does,  a means  of  powerful  competition  in  the  freighting 
business  from  Baltimore,  with  their  neighbors  of  Wheeling.  The  receipt  time,  at  pres- 
ent, for  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  is  nine  days  ; to  Brownsville,  five  days. 
Add  one  day  to  Pittsburgh,  and  leaves  three  days  less  to  Pittsburg  than  to  Wheeling ; 
so  that  goods  can  be  taken  from  Baltimore,  by  the  Monongahela  improvement,  to  Louis- 
ville, sooner  than  they  now  go  by  wagon  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  The  ordinary 


rates  of  carriage  are — 

Merchandise  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling. per  ton  $15  00 

“ “ “to  Brownsville 9 00 

Produce  from  Wheeling  to  Cumberland 12  00 

“ Brownsville  to  Cumberland 7 00 


Western  produce  is  receipted  for  from  Pittsburg,  via  Brownsville,  to  Baltimore,  at 
80  cents  per  hundred,  or  $18  per  ton.  The  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  are 
now  25  cents  per  one  hundred  lbs. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 


The  following  statement,  originally  prepared  for  the  Charleston  Courier,  was  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  company.  The  prosperous  condition  of  this  great  and  important 
enterprise  most  be  gratifying,  indeed,  not  only  to  the  stockholders,  but  to  every 
citizen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Charleston.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
its  income  will  go  on  increasing ; and,  from  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  competition 
with  them,  of  such  a magnitude  as  to  affect  their  business,  and  the  disposition  shown 
to  keep  the  charge  for  freight  at  a reasonable  rate,  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  is 
destined  to  become  as  productive  as  any  in  the  country. 


1841. 

July 

August  . . . 
September. 
October . . . 
November.. 
December . , 


Receipts. 
$14,726  26 
18,686  02 
80,766  22 
66,890  64 
47,231  84 
42,849  82 


1844. 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October  . . . 


1848 — from  July  to  October,  inclusive. 

1344 — *«  u u * 


Gain  in  four  months,  on  road  ....  

Income  of  the  road,  from  July  to  October,  1844 

Allow  that  November  and  December,  1844,  only  equal  the  same 
months  of  1843,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  exceeding  that 

amount  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  four  preceding  months. 

Add  for  the  bank  dividend 

Contract  for  mail  and  other  sources,  $4,000  per  month 


Six  months’  expenses,  at  $80,000  per  month. 


Thirty-four  thousand  shares,  six  months'  dividend,  at  three. 


Receipts. 
$19,488  80 


21,447 

07 

41,103 

18 

70,461 

05 

$114,467 

04 

162,339 

00 

114,467 

04 

$37,871 

96 

162,329 

00 

89,680 

00 

17,600 

00 

24,000 

00 

$283,409 

00 

180,000 

00 

$103,409 

00 

102,000 

00 

Surplus 


$1,409  00 


As  far  as  November  had  been  brought  up,  the  past  week,  this  year,  ha9  produced 
$14,157  89  ; the  week  corresponding,  last  year,  was  $11,363  12. 


W£ST  INDIA  STEAMERS. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  West  India  Steam  Company  appear  in  a prosperous  state 
Agreeable  to  a recent  statement  of  the  directors,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  disburse* 
meats  for  the  half  year  ending  June  80,  the  receipts  exceed  those  of  a similar  period 
in  last  year,  by  £16,879  02. 


Receipts  from  January  1 to  June  80,  1844 £174,927  16  8 

w “ “ - 1848 168,048  14  7 

The  above  includes  the  government  contract  for  mail  service,  of  £120,000. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were,  in  1844  $108,770  1 11 

And  in  6 months  of  1843  123,706  19  0 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  1844 66,167  14  9 

M “ “ 1843 84,341  16  7 


It  is  contemplated  to  build  another  steamer  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  between 
Jamaica,  Carthagena,  Ac.,  heretofore  carried  by  a sailing  vessel.  The  directors  an- 
nounce that  they  have  paid,  since  their  last  meeting,  £20,000  of  their  debt,  and  intend 
paying  off  their  loan  of  $60,000,  borrowed  in  1842. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  ENGLAND,  ON  THE  CONTINENT,  Ac. 

In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  (1844,)  there  are  1,889  miles  of  railroad  completed, 
689  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  8,096  projected.  Germany  has  162  miles  of  rail- 
way completed  for  every  million  of  inhabitants  ; France,  16 ; Belgium,  60 ; England, 
86  ; the  United  States,  222.  Great  Britain  has  1,800  miles  of  railroad  completed,  that 
have  cost  #800,000,000 ; the  United  States,  4,000  miles—* 126,000,000.  France  has 
only  660  miles  completed.  Several  years  have  been  lost  to  devise  a plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  afford  aid  to  private  corporations  to  construct  and  manage  railways,  they 
giving  to  the  government  the  privilege  to  transport  the  mails,  troops,  and  munitions 
of  war,  at  fixed  rates.  On  this  plain,  France  will  soon  be  covered  with  railways. 

Russia,  after  her  first  success  in  a short  road  of  1 6 miles,  is  now  constructing  a road 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  400  miles  long,  superintended  by  American  engineers, 
with  Americans  in  her  work-shops  to  learn  her  to  make  locomotives,  cars,  Ac.  Russia 
has  also  a.  work  projected  of  1,000  miles  in  length,  to  connect  her  capital  with  the  Cas* 
pian  and  Black  seas.  The  following  is  a view  of  the  railways  about  to  be  constructed 
in  the  several  states  of  Germany : — 


Miles. 

To  cost 

Miles. 

To  cost 

Austria. 

770 

£6,440,000 

Brunswick 

81 

£476,000 

Bavaria 

. 228 

1,666,000 

Dramstadt. 

70 

780,000 

Wurtemburg  . . . . 

174 

' 8,024,000 

— 

Baden 

217 

2,016,000 

Total 

...  1,872 

£14,996,000 

Hanover  . . * 

272 

1,660,000 

Iu  enumerating  these  'extended  lines  of  railways  on  the  continent,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  we  do  not  read  of  a single  new  canal  projected,  or  in  the  course  of  Construction- 
Railways  judiciously  located,  and  constructed  between  desirable  points,  are  sure  to  be 
safe  investments. 

In  England,  the  late  official  returns  show  a falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  canals,  side 
by  side  with  railways,  of  from  88  to  66  per  cent;  while  about  this  ratio  of  increase  in 
freight  has  been  added  to  railways.  The  canal  property  was  worth  £20tf,  £800,  and 
even  as  high,  in  one  instance,  as  £1,200  per  every  £100  paid.  Since  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  railways,  to  carry  all  classes  of  freight,  this  class  of  stocks  have  fallen,  since  then, 
60  per  cent  on  their  former  value ; while  the  railways  have  steadily  advanced  in  prices, 
and  2 000  miles  of  new  railways  are  projected,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £70,000,000a 
In  England,  the  long  lines  pay  6 to  10  per  cent  dividends,  as  a whole — near  6 percent 
per  annum,  on  $800,000,000.  New  England  has. $26, 000, 000  invested  in  railways,  that 
now  netts  6 per  eenl  The  whole  line  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  820  miles,  costing  about 
$7,000,000,  netts  7 per  cent.  Yet,  under  this  view,  we  have  individuals  in  this  state 
who  would  expend  $26,000,000  more  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal,  while  less  than  half  this 
sum  would  give  us  a complete  double  track,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  open  all  the 
year,  and  at  rates  of  transportation  as  low  as  by  the  canal,  if  not  lower,  J.  E.  B. 

PARIS  AND  LONDON  RAILWAYS. 

The  establishment  of  the  railroads  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  from  London  to  Do- 
ver, and  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  have  facilitated  the  communication  between  the  two  greats 
eet  capitals  of  Europe.  But  the  journey  has  not  yet  been  rendered  so  short,  and  so 
easy  of  accomplishment,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  At  length,  however,  a grant 
has  been  made  by  the  French  government,  to  a private  company,  of  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a railroad  from  Amiens  to  Boulogne,  which  will,  when  completed,  probably 
constitute  the  shortest  and  most  frequented  route  of  communication  between  these  two 
capitals.  On  the  16th  of  October,  the  privilege  of  constructing  a railroad  on  this  route  was 
adjudged  to  Messrs.  Charles  Lafitte,  Blount  A Co.,  for  a term  of  98  years  and  11  months. 
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This  company  is  not  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  having  the  cost  of  grading,  and  of  the  works 
of  art,  defrayed  by  the  government  The  whole  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  It  is  thought,  nevertheless,  that  the  amount  of  travelling  between  these  two 
great  cities  will  be  such  as  to  insure  a liberal  prodt  to  the  company.  The  Paris  Journal 
des  Debats,  in  speaking  of  this  enterprise,  remarks  that  “it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  civilisation  in  general  will  derive  a great  benefit  from  it  By  means  of  this 
railroad,  the  two  great  centers  of  knowledge,  of  the  arte,  and  of  liberty,  will  be  brought 
within  twelve  hours’  travel  of  one  another.  Within  the  space  of  three  years,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  will  be  made  easy,  by  means  of  this  railroad,  to  make  the  journey  from  Paris 
to  London  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  during  a great  part  of  the  year.” 


RAILROAD  TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  London  Railway  Times,  that  the  gross  receipts  on  2,000  miles  of 
English  railway,  for  1843,  were  £7,002,004 ; the  working  expenses,  £2,222,924*;  the 
government  duty  paid,  £191,081 ; interest  on  loans,  «fec.,  £1,070,000;  local  rates  and 
taxes,  £156,000  ; forming  a total  expenditure  (estimated)  of  £3,023,824 ; leaving  oply 
£3,1 11,000,  (upon  an  invested  capital  of  80  to  100  millions,)  for  “ dividend,”  and  subject 
to  income-tax,  <fcc.  Takirtg  ten  acres  to  a mile  of  railway,  those  2,000  miles  would  give 
20,000  acres  of  land;  which,  as  land,  would  be  assessed  at  £14,000,  pacing  a rate  of 
£4,000;  but  which,  as  railway,  is  assessed  at  £780,000,  at  least,  paving  £156,000  a 
year  rates;  and  that  amount  is  fast  increasing.  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  continental 
railways,  and  English  canals,  <tc.,  are  exempt  from  this  principle  and  burden  of  taxa- 
tion. Besides  these  contributions,  those  2,000  miles  of  railway  pay  income  tax  £90,000, 
besides  land-tax,  tithe-assessed  taxes,  <fcc. ; and  their  property  is  assessed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  at  48  times  its  legitimate  amount,  which  is  gradually  increasing ; 
and  that  assessment  forms  the  guide  for  railway  contribution  to  the  12  millions  of 
yearly  local  taxation,  the  5 millions  of  tithe,  the  1£  million  of  land-tax,  besides  the 
assessed  taxes,  sewers,  and  state  taxes. 


INCOME  OF  THE  MOHAWK  AND  HUDSON  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  a comparative  table  of  the  earnings  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
railroad,  for  the  yeare  ending  October  31,  1843  and  1844 


1842— November $5,089  25 

December 2,850  74 

1844 — January 1,905  51 

February 1,469  49 

March 1,609  62 

April 4,677  43 

May 6,447  06 

June 6,050  87 

July 6,568  97 

August 7,665  90 

September 5,233  52 

October 6,791  81 


TotaL $64,700  67 


1843 —  November. $6,047  49 

December 8,918  02 

1844 —  January 2,029  60 

February 2,552  31 

March. 8.300  92 

April 7,665  19 

May 6,583  27 

June 6,432  06 

July 7,916  89 

August 9,609  58 

September 8,868  31 

October. 9,076  89 


TotaL $74,018  08 

54,700  67 


Excess  in  favor  of  1844 $19,317  41 


The  receipts  for  the  two  weeks  ending  l{ov.  14,  were $2,948  61 

Same  time  last  year 2,802  00 


Excess  in  favor  of  1844 $141  61 
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OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS, 

' IN  EACH  TEAR,  FROM  1824  TO  1844. 

The  business  of  the  canals  of  New  York  closed  about  the  28th  of  November.  By 
the  use  of  ice-breakers,  portions  of  the  canal  were  kept  open,  however,  a few  days 
longer,  to  enable  boats  iu  the  vicinity  to  reach  their  winter-quarters.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  commencement  and  close  of  navigation  for  each  year,  since  1824 : — 


Commence*  No.  of.  Commence-  No.  of 


Year. 

meat. 

Close. 

days. 

Year. 

meat. 

Close. 

days. 

1824 

April  80 

Dec. 

4 

219 

1836 

. April  17 

Nov.  80 

230 

1826 

“ 12 

U 

6 

288 

1836 

“ 26 

“ 26 

216 

1826 

“ 20 

it 

18 

243 

1837 

“ 20 

Dec.  9 

234 

1827 

“ 22 

u 

18 

241 

1838.... 

M 12 

Nov.  26 

228 

1828  

Mar.  27 

M 

20 

269 

1889 

“ 20 

Dec.  16 

228 

1829 

May  2 

M 

17 

230 

1840.... 

41  20 

“ 3 

216 

1830 

April  20 

« 

17 

242 

1841.... 

11  26 

Nov.  24 

218 

1831 

“ 16 

<( 

1 

230 

1842 

“ 20 

“ 28 

215 

1832 

“ 26 

21 

241 

1843 

May  1 

Dec.  1 

214 

1833 

M 19 

“ 

12 

288 

1844 

. April  18 

Nov.  28  pro.224 

1834 

“ 17 

€( 

12 

240 

INCREASE  OF  RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 

The  receipts  on  ten  of  the  following  works,  to  the  1st  September,  shows  an  increase 
of  $800,867.  The  receipts  on  all  the  public  and  private  works — railways,  canals,  and 
turnpikes — in  the  different  states,  in  1844,  compared  with  1848,  will  present  an  in- 
crease of  four  millions  of  dollars,  or  an  enhanced  value  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 


calculated  on  an  interest  of  6 per  cent 


184S. 

1844. 

Increase. 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

(155,044 

$179,078 

524,084 

Tonawanda,  to  August. 

27,038 

52,022 

24,988 

Buffalo  and  Attica,  August 

20,929 

84,179 

18,260 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

91,911 

140,060 

68,149 

Western  Railroad 

846,666 

460,677 

114,121 

New  York  Canals 

858,445 

1,187,717 

279,272 

Pennsylvania 

678,879 

714,801 

140,922 

Reading  Railroad 

232,637 

865,004 

182,367 

Southern  Railroad 

1,462 

4,364 

2,911 

Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad 

89,288 

99,682 

10,843 

These  various  lines  all  show  a very  favorable  state  of  thiogs,  and  clearly  demonstrate 
that,  for  investment  railroad  shares  are  as  profitable  as  bank  shares,  and  but  little 
ehort  of  manufacturing  stocks. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OHIO. 


Ohio  seems  to  be  participating  most  abundantly  in  the  prosperity  of  public  works. 
The  following  is  a statement  of  income  for  two  years,  ending  the  middle  of  May : — 


Ohio  Canal 

Medina 

Medina  Ext'n  (unfin.,  will  be  compl.  this  year). 

Wabash  and  Erie 

Hocking 

Walhonding 

Muskingum  Improvement 


Increase  in  1844 


1841-41. 

1841-44. 

$47,480 

76 

$94,530 

04 

28,973 

15 

48,446 

82 

2,764 

61 

5,253 

27 

948 

39 

12,812 

23 

660 

16 

1,692 

12 

106 

63 

684 

23 

7,904 

78 

14,340 

70 

$88,729 

48 

$172,659 

41 

— 

— 

88,729 

48 

> • • 

$88,929 

93 
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BALANCE  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE.  . 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  U.  S.,  WITH  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY,  I,N  1843. 

Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  the  nine  months  commencing 
l«f  October , 1842,  and  terminating  80 th  June , 1848  ; showing  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports  to  and  from  each  foreign  country , and  the  balnnce  of  trade , for  \md 
against  the  United  States , with  each  of  those  countries. 

VAJ 

Domestic 

Countries.  produce, 

dollars. 

Russia. 309,887 

Prussia 222,089 

Sweden  and  depea  49,609 
Denmark  and  dep.  746,815 
Holland  and  depen.  2,01 8,1 83 

Belgium 1,674,224 

Hanse  Towns.. . • . 2,898,948 


ra  or  exports. 

Foreign 

produce.  Total, 

Val.  of 
imports. 

Balance 
in  favor 
of  U.  8 , 
dollars. 

Balance 

against 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars, 

76,926 

886,793 

742,803 

356, U10 

18,330 

240,369 

240,869 

18,153 

67,782 

278,674 

210,912 

81,060 

827,865 

485,285 

342,580 

2,370,884 

1,970,709 

8,291,932 


816,461 

171,695 

920,866 


1,556,438 

1,799,014 

2,371,067 


352,701 
296,485 
892,984 

England  and  dep.,  45,428,811  1,473,024  46,901,833  28,978,582  17,923,253 
France  and  dep...  11,934,066  538,387  12,472,468  7,836,187  4,636,316 

” ' 42,674  653,870 

469,796  8,953,694 
10,998 


610,796 

8,483,898 

167,541 


Hayti. 

Bpain  and  dep .... 

Portugal  and  dep.. 

Italy,  Sicily,  and 

Sardinia 682,149  288,592 

Trieste 460,240  118,938 

Turkey. 108,465  68,014 

Texas  105,240  87,718 

Mexico 907,745  564,192 

Central  America...  34,469  18,497 

Venezuela. 488,077  100,425 

New  Granada 72,008  84,944 

Brawl 1,568,584  223,704 

Argentine  Republic  .168,083  94,026 

Cisplatine  Republic  219,676  76,549 

Chili 869,883  179,680 

Peru 

8.  America,  gen’lly.  98,713 

China. 1,755,398 

Europe,  generally. . 86,066 

Asia,  generally ....  258,86 1 

Africa,  generally.. . 281,060 

W.  Indies,  gen’iilly  95,412 

South  Seas 68,961 

Uncertain  places. 


168,584 


898,447 

6,980,504 

71,369 


97,165 


246,077 

3,026,810 


664,228 

72,957 

182,854 

446,899 


856,518 

606,221 


920,741 
679,178 
176,479 
142,968 

1,471,937  2,782,406  1,810,469 

52,966  182,167  79,201 

688,602  1,191,280  607,778 

161,958 
1,792,288 
262,109 
295,125 
1,049,468 


116,788 

8,947,658 


6,375 

302,446 


46,220 


2,155,870 
793,488  581,879 


668,665 

140 

267,296 

22,180 

125 

18,805 


98,713 

2,418,958 

86,206 

521,157 

803,249 

95,537 

77,766 


181,758 

857,556 

136,563 


178,872 

191,907  

...  . . 185,563 

98,718  

4,385,556  1,966,608 

86,206  

75,520 


446,887 

353,274 


45,485 

623 


95,637 

31,921 


60,025 


623 


Total 77,793,788  6,652,697  84,846,480  64,753,799  80,577,827  10,984,646 


Total  exports 184,346,480 

“ imports. 64,753,799 

Total $19,592,681 


Balance  in  favor  of  U.S.. . 
“ against  U.S.. .. . 


$80,677,327 

10,984,646 


Total * $19,592,681 


m STATISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 

The  following  statistics  of  this  important  branch  of  American  commerce,  says  the  Na 
tion&l  Intelligencer,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  great  sources  of  national  wealth  and  greatness.  And  first,  as  to 
the  mackerel  fishery  in  Massachusetts.  The  quantity  inspected  was— 
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In  1804 

Id  1819 

.bbla.  108,48* 

1807 

1830... 

808,642 

1818 

1882  

882,000 

1814 

1841 

56,000 

1816 

1842 

76,000 

1818 

The  quantity  of  fish  caught,  and  smoked  and  dried  in  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
was  773,947  quintals,  of  112  pounds  weight  each,  and  of  pickled  fish  472,359^  barrels. 

The  quantity  of  fish  caught,  and  smoked  and  dried  in  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  was 
889,715  quintals,  and  of  pickled  fish  124,755  barrels. 

The  fish  caught,  and  smoked  and  dried  in  Maine,  in  1840,  was  279,156  quintals,  and 
of  pickled  fish  24,071  barrels. 

The  fish  caught,  and  smoked  and  dried  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1840,  was  28,257 
quintals,  and  of  pickled  fish,  1,714|  barrels. 

Mackerel  are  caught  with  a line  and  hook.  A writer  in  the  North  American  Review, 
in  No.  120,  page  75,  says — 

“ We  have  heard  more  than  one  fisherman  say  that  he  had  caught  sixty  mackerel  in 
a minute  I Certain  it  is,  that  some  active  young  men  will  haul  in  and  jerk  off  a fish, 
and  throw  out  the  line  for  another,  with  a single  motion,  and  repeat  the  act  in  so  rapid 
succession,  that  their  arms  seem  to  be  continually  on  the  swing.” 

Mackerel  are  caught  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  with  seine  nets,  and  eight  hundred 
barrels  have  been  caught  by  one  seine,  at  a single  haul. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  was  commenced  in  1504,  by  vessels  from  Biscay , Bretagne, 
and  Normandy,  in  France.  It  increase  was  rapid.  In  1517,  it  employed  50  vessels, 
of  different  European  nations — in  1577,  the  number  was  850.  Bancroft  says  that,  in 
1678,  “ 400  vessels  came  annually  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  England.”  In 
1608,  there  were  200  vessels  engaged  in  it;  and,  including  the  shoremen,  or  curers, 
10,000  men.  The  value  of  dried  codfish,  and  of  pickled  herring,  shad,  salmon,  and 
mackerel,  exported  during  the  nioe  months  ending  with  the  80th  of  September  last, 
was  $491,217.  Cuba,  Hay ti,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  are  our  principal 
customers  for  these  articles. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  herring  fishery,  though  not  exclusively  an 
Amerioan  fishery,  furnishes  the  following  statements : — 

“ It  is  said,  by  writers  of  authority,  that,  in  1660,  the  Dutch  employed  1,000  vessels 
in  the  herriug  fishery;  that  the  number  in  1610  was  1,500,  and  that  in  1620  it  was 
2,000.  These  estimates  are  regarded,  however,  as  extravagant  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  fixed  the  annual  value  of  the  fishery  at  ten  millions 
sterling ; or  De  Witt,  who  said  that  every  fiftieth  person  earned  his  subsistance  by  it  f 
Yet  such  statements  were  believed  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and  their  correctness 
19  contended  for  now.”—  (North  American  Review,  p.  82.) 

Whale  Fisheries  of  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  the  fisheries  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1848,  are  thus  stated 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: — 

44  Ships  and  barques,  198;  brigs,  28;  schooners,  18;  making  a total  tonnage  of 
67,898  tons.  These  vessels  brought  in  165,744  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  205,581  barrels 
of  whale  oil,  and  1,968,047  pounds  of  bone.” 

The  exports  of  spermaceti  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  for  the  nine  months  ending 
on  the  80th  day  of  June,  1848,  was  in  value  $1,872,022,  and  $248,808  in  spermaceti 
candles.  The  Hanse  Towns  and  Holland  are  our  best  customers  for  whale  oil,  but 
England  takes  nearly  all  our  sperm  exported. 

The  first  regular  attempt  to  engage  in  the  whaling  business,  in  this  country,  was  about 
the  year  1672.  The  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  before  that  time  largely  engaged 
in  it  In  1672,  the  town  of  Nantucket  formed  a co-partnership  with  James  Lasaer,  for 
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cmrying  on  the  traffic,  which  was  done  by  tneaos  of  boats  from  the  shove,  the  whales 
then  being  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island.  The  first  sperm  whale  was  taken 
ioJ17 12,by  Christopher  Hussey,  a Nantucket  whaleman,  who  was  blown  off  shore  while 
cruising  for  “right  wales."  From  this  commencement,  the  business  increased ; and  in 
1715,  Nantucket  hod  six  vessels  of  thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  engaged  in  this  business , 
yielding  about  $5,000  per  annum.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  traffic  has  grown 
to  its  present  paramount  importance  among  the  various  branches  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  a member  of  Congress' from  New  Bedford,  stated,  during  the  last  see* 
sion,  that  our  Whaling  fleet  now  consists  of  650  ships,  dec.,  tonnaging  200,000  tons; 
which  costs,  at  the  time  of  soiling,  $20,000,000,  and  are  manned  by  17,000  officers  and 
seaman,  one-half  of  which  are  green  hands  when  the  vessels  sail.  The  value  of  the 
annual  import  of  oil  'and  whalebone,  in  a crude  state,  is  $7,000,000  ; when  manufac- 
tured, it  is  increased  in  value  to  $8,000,000,  or  $9,000,000.  Taking  the  entire  amount 
of  exports  at  $2,000,000,  there  will  be  .from  six  to  seven  miUioue  to  be  consumed  at 
home.  Mr.  GrutneU  adds : — 

“ Although  this  interest  is  not  directly  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  as  its  products 
are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  yet  those  concerned  in  it  a^e  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  They  have  found,  by  experience,  that  when  the 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  the  country  are  actively  employed,  they  can  sell  their 
products  at  fair  prices;  and  that  when  duties  have  been  low,  and  almost  without  dis- 
crimination iu  favor  of  such  articles  as  are  made  in  this  country,  it  has  been^difficult 
to  make  sales  even  at  low  prices.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  notwith- 
standing that  the  duties  on  each  whale  ship  and  outfits,  of  350  tons,amouht  to  $1,700. 
They  find  themselves  fully  compensated  by  the  home  market. 

“This  fleet  of  whaling  ships,”  s&ys  M.  G„  “ is  larger  than  ever  pursued  the  business 
before.  Commercial  history  furnishes  no  account  of  any  parallel  Our  ships  now  out- 
number those  of  all  other  nations  combined,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  enterprise  are  in 

^[1100,  and  diffused  to  every  part  of  our  country.  The  voyages  of  thc»e  engaged 
sperm  fishery  average  three  and  a half  years ; they  search  every  sea,  and  often 
cruise  three  or  four  .months,  with  a man  at  each  mast-head  on  the  look-out,  without 
the  cheering  eight  of  a whale." 

Governor  Briggs,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  on  the  10th  January,  1844,  says  that 
Massachusetts  has  $12,000,000, and  16,000  men, engaged  in  the  fisheries;  (we  presume 
he  means  home  fisheries  and  the  whale  fisheries  together,)  and  that  her  share  therein 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

From  an  official  statement,  recently  made,  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  world, for  the  year  1848, some  important  foots  may  be  gather- 
ed, to  which  we  would  direct  attention.  In  the  trade  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  in 
the  western  world,  about  60,000  seamen  are  yearly  employed.  The  amount  of  wages 
and  cost  of  provisions  for  these,  cannot  be  less  than  3,600,000/.  per  aonum ; and  the  re- 
fpaifs,  insurance, and  replacing  of  capital  m the  ehip9, 4.500,000/.  more.  In  the  trade  be- 
tween Britain  aud  io dia,  and  China,  10,000  seamen  are  employed  ala  similar  rate.  Their 
wages,  provisions,  &&,  will  amount  to  500,000/. ; and  the  replacement  of  capital,  and 
insurance,  to  840,000/. ; in  all  1,340,000/.  The  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
anpplies  necessary  to  maintain  these  seamen  and  tonnage,  are  the  productions  of  British 
eeA  and  labor;  aod’tbi*,  in  a national  .point of view,  shows  the  superiority  of  such  a trade 
a merely  manufacturing  commerce.  A comparison  of  the  trade  of  the  eastern  with 
.that  of  the  western  world,  taking  the  value  of  import*  and  exports,  stands  nearly  thuaiw 
From  and  to  British  North  American  and  the  West  Indian  colonies,  14,000,000/^  and  from 
audio  China  and  the  Blast  Indies  nbrnt  16 JO 00,000/.  It  thu9  appears  that  the  former  com. 
oseroe  requires  nearly  five  times  more  ship3,  tonnage,  and  seamen,  to oarry  it  on,  than  the 
VOL.  XII.— NO.  I.  0 
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later ; thereby  affording  an  incalculable  advantage  to  a naval  power,  and  the  support  of 
a naval  force,  and  also  to  the  employment  of  British  agricultural  labor  and  capital.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  weight  of  cotton  yarn  and  goods  exported  from  England  annually,  is 
120,000  tons ; and  the  value  in  round  numbers  being  28,600,000/,  it  follows  that  one-half 
the  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  the  West  India  exports,  (viz:  2,882,441/,)  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  cotton  export  trade  of  the  country ; and,  as  regards  the  North 
American  trade,  one-seventh  of  the  tonnage  would  be  sufficient  While  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  and  British  North  America,  (in  exports  and  imports  about  14,000,000/. 
yearly,)  employs  2,900  ships,  970,000  tons,  that  with  the  United  States,  (in  exports 
and  imports  22,000,000/,)  gives  employment  to  860  ships,  288,000  tone.  The  imports 
from  China  are  valued  at  about  6,000,000/,  brought  in  84  ships,  about  89,712  tons. 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON,  SUGAR,  AND  COFFEE. 


Comparative  Import*  and  Sale*  of  Cotton,  Sugar , and  Coffee,  for  the first  six  month*  of 
the  last  ten  year*,  with  the  Stocks  on  Is/  of  January  and  80 tk  of  June,  each  year. 

COTTON.  SUGAR.  COFFEE. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Bales. 

Sales. 

Bales. 

Imports. 

Barriq. 

Sales. 

Barriq. 

Imports, 
d.  kil. 

Salea. 
d.  kil 

1844.... 

186,126 

146,525 

11,700 

26,500 

16,550 

4,600,000 

8,000,000 

1848.... 

284,857 

189,857 

16,650 

9,900,000 

8,700,000 

1842.... 

262,274 

187,874 

24,060  . 

19,860 

200,000 

300,000 

1841. f.. 

237,052 

152,652 

21,600 

15,600 

7,770,000 

6,320,000 

1840 

266,848 

201,848 

26,380 

20,860 

24,880 

4,160,000 

650,000 

1889 " 

182,780 

86,530 

20,860 

8,600,000 

7,000,000 

1888.... 

206,065 

162,756 

24,088 

15,683 

830,000 

7,984,000 

1887.... 

176,840 

188,840 

15,628 

16,128 

2,243,000 

276,000 

1836 

181,405 

146,205 

21,936 

21,988 

836,080 

8,536,080 

1886. ... 

150,139 

115,889 

24,380 

20,880 

9,300,000 

8,300,000 

CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ARRIVALS  AT,  AND  EXPORTS  FROM,  PITTSBURGH. 


During  the  year  commencing  December  1st,  1848,  and  ending  November  80th,  1844, 
the  exports  of  the  following  articles,  by  canal,  into  Pittsburgh,  were — 


Dry-goods. 

Muslin 

Coffee 

Hardware . . . 

Queensware 

Groceries.. 


.Jbe. 


24,188,178 
6,626,146 
9,092,807 
8,417,869 
4,666,006 
6,108,266 

Drugs 1,721,778 

Iron  and  nails. ... 8,688,282 

Blooms 18,824,166 

Pig  metal 6,094,722 


Tobacco lbs.  768,466 

Leather 416,776 

Hemp......... 888,669 

Furniture 1,049,718 

Gypsnm,  Ac 1,662,807 

ar  and  tin. 766,399 

i 891,419 

Glassware . 67,988 

Salt bbls.  41,296 

Sundries lbs.  486,142 


The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period,  were— 


Flour 

..bbls. 

110,452 

Seeds 

. .lbs. 

177,561 

Bacon 

19,106,806 

Beef 

.bbls. 

16,099 

Pork 

26,581 

Lard  and  tallow. . . 

..lb* 

2,666,089 

Cheese  and  butter. . 

1,646,478 

Wool 

8,166,969 

Cotton 

1,125,746 

Hemp 

881, 961 

Tobacco 

17,803,415 

Leather 

69,791 

Hides 

492,684 

Furs 

108,007 

Whiskey 

.....galla. 

77,691 

Groceries 

lbs. 

1,879,780 

Merchandise.. . 

824,318 

Drugs 

........ 

80,634 

Furniture 

250,744 

Window  glass. 

....boxes 

8,099 

Bag. 

669,748 

Iron  and  nails.. 

600,400 

Pigs  and  casts.. 

2,646,167 

Coffee 

90,722 

Agricultural  produce.  . . . 

849,874 

Hardware 

169,171 

Sundries , 

697,689 
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SAILING  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ISLAND  OF  IOHABOE. 

Tex  following  directions  for  vessels  approaching  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  sometimes 
called  M Guano  island”  situated  on  the  southwest  cost  of  Africa,  were  transmitted  to 
the  Department  of  State  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  are  pub- 
lished officially  in  the  “ Madisonian,”  under  date  of  Washington,  November  21st,  1844. 
for  the  information  of  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

The  consol  states  that  the  island  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  main  land  ; 
is  difficult  of  approach ; of  bold,  rocky  shore,  without  any  harbor,  and  exposed  to  heavy 
surf  and  frequent  fogs.  It  is  but  a little  more  than  a mile  in  circumference,  without 
•oil,  or  the  least  sign  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  guano  to  the  depth  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  The  birds  that  inhabit  it  are  a species  of  pengfain,  their  wings  being  a kind 
of  fin,  which  enables  them  to  fly  but  a short  distance.  They  are  said  to  be  so  numer- 
ous and  tame,  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  about  the  islaud  without  treading  upon  them. 
That  part  of  the  continent  near  to  which  the  island  is  situated  is  also  barren,  and  des- 
titude  of  fresh  water.  It  seldom  rains  in  that  latitude,  and  vessels  approaching  the 
coast,  daring  high  winds  from  off  shore,  will  often  be  covered  with  sand,  at  the 
of  fifty  or  even  a hundred  miles  from  the  land. 

Dmscrioffs  roa  approaching  the  Island  op  Ichaboe,  on  the  Southwest  Coast  of  afbioa. 

On  making  the  land  off  Pedestal  Point,  to  the  west  of  Angra  Pequena,  which  lies  in 
lat  25  deg.  S8  min.  S.,  and  long.  15  deg.  2 min.  80  sec.  E.  from  Greenwich,  sail  nine 
leagues  north,  quarter  west,  keeping  about  three  miles  from  the  main  land,  when  the 
small  island  of  Ichaboe  will  come  in  sight,  lying  in  lat  26  deg.  17  min.  S.,  long.  14  deg. 
48  min.  R If  possible,  the  south  channel  should  be  taken  on  going  in,  as  it  is  the  safest 
and  beet,  there  being  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  but  which  is  visible,  or  laid  down 
in  the  chart ; bat  if  too  far  to  leeward,  the  north  channel  may  be  entered  by  working 
np,  care  being  taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the  main  land ; as,  equi  distant  from  the 
land  and  the  island,  there  is  a sunken  rock,  as  shown  on  the  chart  having  about  two 
and  a half  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  tide,  without  any  ripple  bv  which  it  may  be 
discovered.  It  is  important  that  Angra  Pequena  be  made  the  firet  landfall.  If  too  far 
to  leeward  of  the  island,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  to  wiodward,  as  the  winds 
blow  mostly  from  S.  8.  W.,  and  seldom  from  any  other  quarter.  If  close  to  the  island 
oo  the  approach  of  a fo£,  stand  out  to  sea,  as  fogs  come  on  suddenly,  and  generally 
last  about  two  days,  during  which  time  there  is  no  wind  to  carry  a vessel  clear  of  the 
island.  A heavy  surf,  breaking  upon  a bold  rocky  shore,  renders  the  fogs  extremely 
dangerous.  Spring  tides  rise  seven  feet 


REEFS  AND  BUOYS  OF  DENMARK. 

The  following  ipformation  has  been  communicated  to  the  Department  of  State  by 
the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  is  translated 
and  officially  published  under  date  of  Department  of  State,  Washington,  Dec.  8d,  1844, 
for  the  benefit  of  mariners : — — 

“For  the  purpose  of  marking  the  reef  projecting  from  ( the  Skaw ' point,  a beacon- 
boay  was  some  time  sioce  laid  down  at  its  northeastern  extremity,  in  four  and  a half 
fathoms  water,  in  direction  west  by  south  of  the  light-house  and  the  old  church  steeple, 
both  in  a line,  and  furnished  with  three  brooms. 

" In  addition  to  tbe  foregoing,  another  beacon-buoy  has  now  been  laid  down  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  reef,  in  four  fathoms  water,  the  light  house  bearing 
north-west,  and  the  old  Skrager  church  steeple  west  This  beacon-buoy  is  provided 
with  but  two  brooms,  and  will,  like  tbe  former,  be  out  during  the  winter ; ana,  should 
the  ice  carry  it  away,  it  will  be  replaced  by  another,  as  early  as  practicable. 
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LIGHTS  AND  LIGHT-HOUSES  OF  FRANCE. 

We  are  informed  by  T.  Pequent,  French  oonsul,  pro  tem.,  residing  At  Philadelphia,  that 
the  Administration  of  the  Bridges  and  Ways  in  France  published  annually  a table,  de- 
scriptive of  the  light-houses  and  lights  on  the  coasts  of  that  country,  in  order  to  keep  na- 
vigators aquainted  with  the  additions  and  modifications  which  the  maritime  lights  are 
continually  receiving.  Captains  of  vessels  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  intelli- 
gence on'  this  subject  from  the  documents  recently  distributed  among  the  consuls.  These 
documents  communicate  the  changes  and  additions  which  have  taken  place  up  the  1st 
of  July,  1844,  in  the  light-houses  and  lights  that  are  placed  on  the  coasts  of  France. 


WHALERS  AND  TRADERS  TO  HONOLULU. 

Vessels  approaching  Honolulu,  and  desiring  a pilot*  will  set  their  national  cnrigo 
and  pilot-signal,  on  which  he  will  go  off  immediately.  Unless  this  rule  is  complied 
with,  do  attentiton  will  be  paid  by  the  pilot  to  the  signals  of  vessels.  The  following 
are  the  port  and  harbor  dues  at  I<ahaina,  Maui : — 


Anchorage  tad  pilotage $10  00 

Lighthouse.* 1 00 

Clearance.... 1 00 

Canal 8 00 

Watering  ship,*  (cash,  $2  60,  one  piece  of  cloth,  $3  60) 6 00 

Total $21  00 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  THE  ROOK  OF  LISBON. 

The  following  notice  to  navigators  has  been  received  at  Lloyd’s,  (London,  Eng^) 
from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty,  dated  Oct  26th,  1844:—  « 

“The  Portuguese  government  has  given  notice  that  the  light  on  Capa  de  Roca,  on 
the  rock  of  Lisbon,  has  been  altered  from  a fixed  to  a revolving*  light,  each  revolution 
being  completed  in  two  minutes.  During  the  first  minute,  it  will  present  a red  light, 
the  greatest  intensity  of  which  will  continue  thirty  seconds ; ana  during  the  second 
minute  it  will  presnt  a bright  light  of  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  which  will  also  con- 
tinue thirty  seconds.  The  light  is  in  lat.  38.  46.  6.  N.,  and  long.  9.  29.  0.  Wn  and  being 
496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen,  in  very  dear  weather,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  leagues. 


BUOY  AT  THE  HARBOR  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

A.  W.  Walker,  collector  of  the  port  of  St  Augustine,  under  date  of  November  20th, 
gives  notice  that,  through  a change  in  the  channel,  the  outer  buoy  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  of  St  Augustine  now  lies  about  125  yards  north  of  said  entrance.  The  two 
inner  buoys  remain  in  the  channel. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  MORO  0ASTL& 

The  authorities  of  Havana  have  concluded  a contract  for  the  construction  of  a mag- 
nificent revolving  lantern,  for  the  new  light-house  building  over  the  More  caetleu  It 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  tower,  which  is  already  raised  100  feet  above  the  level  Of  the 
sea,  by  the  1st  December.  The  light  will  be  made  to  revolve  every  thirty  seconds. 


♦The  natives  will  take  the  casks  on  the  beach,  fill,  raft,  and  return  them,  for  the 
above  sum. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

MERCANTILE  BENEFICIAL  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Thb  appearance  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  association,  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  induced  us  to  address  a letter  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Chur,  thrs  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  some  account  of  its  history  and  character,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  our  mer- 
chants generally,  in  the  hope  that,  if  calculated  to  advance  the  objects  which  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar  associations  in  all 
our  large  commercial  cities.  The  information  we  sought  has  been  politely  communicated 
to  us,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Chur,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries : — 

Philadelphia,  December  17,  1844. 
Freeman  Hunt.  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir — Your  note  of  the  4th  mat.  reached  me  but  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
hasten  to  give  yon  the  information  asked  for. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  an  association  of  mercantile  men 
having  for  its  object  the  rendering  of  pecuniary  aid  to  such  of  the  profession  as  might  be 
unfortunate  in  their  business  affairs,  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Brady, 
of  this  city,  by  the  prostration  of  a friend,  then  in  business,  from  prosperity  to  compara- 
tive destitution,  by  & succession  of.  those  unfortunate  vicissitudes  to  which  the  mercantile 
profession  is  so  ouen  subjected.  Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  he  communi- 
cated his  views  to  a few  acquaintances,  with  whose  aid  the  names  of  upwards  of  sixty 
merchants  and  clerks  were  procured,  as  a preliminary  start  to  the  project;  and,  at  a pre- 
paratory meeting  of  these  gentlemen,  held  April  29, 1842,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  effectual  organization  of  the  society  ; and 
with  the  adoption  of  these,  on  May  6th  following,  the  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association 
of  Philadelphia  made  its  bow  to  the  pnblic ; to  the  mercantile  portion  of  which  it  con- 
fidently appealed  for  the  aid  necessary  to  place  it  in  a condition  honorable  to  its  pro- 
jectors, worthy  of  the  support  of  the  class  to  whom  it  addressed  itself,  and  applicable 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Its  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  members  are  enrolled  on  its  list ; ana  the  confidence  ancPsupport  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  pace  with  its  usefulness. 

The  objects  of  the  association — as  will  be  seen  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws, 
copies  of  which^re  herewith  submitted — are  two-fold.  First,  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to 
its  suffering  members ; and  second,  to  render  advice  and  assistance  to  those  seeking 
employment  as  clerks,  Ac.  No  heavy  demand  upon  the  treasury  of  the  society  has  yet 
been  made  ; nor,  in  its  state  of  infancy,  could  such  have  been  granted — but  the  cases  for 
proper  relief)  which  have  been  presented  to  the  committee,  have  been  silently  and  un- 
ostentatiously, but  promptly,  attended  to.  The  registry  of  houses  wanting  clerks,  and 
of  clerks  in  quest  of  situations,  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  contemplated ; 
bat  when  the  society  shall  have  augmented  its  moans,  by  subscriptions  and  donations, 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  outlay,  it  is  expected  that  a permanent  and  eligible  office  will 
be  opened,  with  the  necessary  books  of  registry,  and  an  attendant  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  society’s  designs.  There  the  young  man,  with  his  credentials,  will  be  met  by 
friendly  advisers ; and  the  seeker  after  useful  employment  be  put  in  the  way  most 
likely  to  attain  his  object. 

In  the  election  of  members  and  managers,  strict  regard  is  had  to  commercial  honor  and 
integrity  ; and  in  the  distribution  of  the  society’s  mean — pecuniary  and  otherwise — care 
is  taken  that  the  apppc^lant  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy.  The  idle  and  improvident 
have  no  claim  to  its  benefits;  and  the  aid  extended  is  not  flung  as  a pittance  to  a 
beggar,  but  is  considered  as  the  right  of  the  unfortunate  brother  who  asks  it 

In  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  oor  constitution,  our  association  has  in  view  u the 
promotion  of  friendship  and  brotherly  affection  amongst  its  members ; the  distribution, 
under  proper  regulations,  of  pecuniary  aid  to  such  of  them  as  may  at  any  time  stand  in 
need  of  it;  the  pleasant  interchange  of  kind  feelings  and  views  iJetween  the  elder  and 
younger  members,  whether  as  merchants  or  clerks,  employers  or  employed ; and  the 
metdeotal  elevation  of  the  mercantile  character  of  oar  city  and  state. 

Yon  are  at  liberty  to  make  each  use  of  these  remarks  as  may  be  most  agreeable  *, 
and  be  assured  that  the  establishment  of  similar  societies,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  members  of  the  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association 
of  Philadelphia.  Very  truly  youre,  A.  T.  CHU  R. 
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" The  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia,”  for  the  better  accomplish- 
ment of  their  benevolent  objects,  have  been  constituted  a body  politic  and  corporate, 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania;  and  under  that  name  are  “to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession, and  be  forever  capable  in  law  to  take,  hold,  and  sell  real  estate,  in  fee  simple 
or  otherwise,  and  to  mortgage  and  let  the  same including  all  the  usual  privileges  of 
such  associations.  The  government  of  the  society  embraces  a president,  treasurer, 
secretary,  three  physicians,  three  counsellors,  and  a board  of  managers ; which,  with 
the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  consists  of  twenty  merchants.  There  is  also  a 
standing  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a Registry  Committee,  and  a Relief  Commit- 
tee. One  dollar  is  paid  as  the  initiation  fee,  and  each  member  is  required  to  pay 
into  the  treasury  of  the  society  three  dollars  per  annum.  A member  paying  twenty 
dollars  at  one  time,  is  considered  a member  for  ten  years  thereafter,  (unless  expelled 
for  unworthy  conduct,)  and  is  exempted  from  paying  the  annual  contributions.  Life 
members  pay  thirty  dollars.  It  requires  a vote  of  two  thirds  to  expel  a member,  be- 
coming,  by  bad  conduct,  unworthy  of  belonging  to  the  association. 

We  notice,  among  the  long  list  of  members,  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  indeed  of  all  our  principal  cities,  will  take  measures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  associations  so  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  a 
mercantile  community. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

PODftTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT. 

We  have  received  from  S.  S.  Buckler,  the  President  of  this  excellent,  well  managed 
institution,  the  fourth  semi-annual  report,  made  December  2,  1844.  It  is  a compre- 
hensive business-like  paper.  The  Board  of  Directors  refer,  with  feelings  of  great  satis- 
faction, to  the  improved  condition  of  the  association,  and  to  the  flattering  prospects  of 
a more  enlarged  and  acknowledged  usefulness ; and  then  proceed  to  a brief  statement 
of  its  condition  and  improvement,  as  all  that  the  occasion  seems  to  demand,  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  of  every  member  the  touty  which  he 
owes  to  the  association  and  to  society,  to  advance  its  interests  and  honor  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  It  appears,  from  the  report,  that  at  the  annual  period  of  the  report  in 


June,  the  members,  life-members,  and  subscribers,  numbered 192 

Since  that  time,  the  record  shows  an  increase  of 90 

Making  the  present  number  of  members  and  subscribers 289 


composed  as  follows : — Of  members,  174  ; life-members,  28  ; subscribers,  80 ; and 
ladies,  7.  The  price  of  subscription,  to  members  and  subscribers,  has  been  made  uni- 
form ; and  one  dollar  quarterly,  and  one  dollar  initiation,  is  now  tha  cost  of  admission 
to  the  privileges  of  the  library  and  reading-room. 

The  library  is  steadily  increasing.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  volumes  of  new  and 
valuable  works  have  been  added  since  the  last  report,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  a house  in  New  York  for  the  importation  of  books  free  of  duty,  which  will 
insure  monthly  arrivals  of  new  publications.  The  library  contains  8,400  volumes. 
The  number  of  volumes  recorded  as  having  been  in  the  hands  of  readers  since  the  6tb 
of  Jane,  is  2,260.  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  thp  hands  of  readers  is  804.  Pre- 
parations were  making  for  a course  of  literary  and  scientific  lectures,  to  commence  on 
the  third  Monday  of  December ; and  the  directors  have  assurances  that  justify  the 
expectation  of  a brilliant  and  popular  display  of  learning  and  talents. 

It  only  remains  to  present  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
association,  its  present  resources,  and  future  prospects: — 
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Received  since  that  date  from  quarterly  does. .... 

Making  the  tom  of 

Current  expenses  for  the  last  six  months 

Expended  for  books. 

Leaving  a balance  of /.... 

Uncollected  does  from  rent 

Remitted  to  New  York,  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Making  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
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of . . . . 

$882 

27 

... 

687 

01 

$969 

28 

$288 

68 

816 

00 

— 

— 

648 

68 

$320 

66 

$46 

00 

99 

46 

— 

— 

144 

46 

■ • • 

$465 

11 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  I'RADE,  BY  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 
lb  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant d Magazine : — 

In  my  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  your  last  aumber,  (page  643,)  in  treating  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  there  is  a cypher  too  much — it  should  be  700,000 
tons,  instead  of  7,000,000  tons.  The  word  engiae  rivers  should  be  drivers ; a term 
now  used  to  distinguish  the  person  formerly  called  an  engineer — the  operative,  who 
manages  the  locomotivewngine. 

I omitted,  in  speaking  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  as  one  of  the  great  outlets  for  hard 
coal  to  the  Delaware  canal  and  river,  and  to  connect  with  New  York  through  New 
Jersey,  to  state  that  about  ooe-third  of  the  supply  of  hard  coal  came  through  the  Lehigh 
canal  I should  have  mentioned,  also,  the  tide-water  canal , along  the  Susquehanna,  to 
•apply  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  About 
80,000  tons  came  through  this  channel  the  last  year.  This  will  make  the  total  supply  of 
hare)  coal  carried  from  thimines  to  tide-water,  up  to  January  1, 1846,  equal  to  1 ,525,000. 
Tile  Pottsville  and  Reading  railroad  continues  to  transport  2,000  tons  daily.  This 
quantity  will  be  increased,  on  procuring  a farther  supply  of  sheet-iron  cars.  J.  E.  B. 

GROCERY  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a young  English  clerk,  who  emigrated  a short  time 
since  to  this  country,  to  his  employers  ia  England.  It  was  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  of  October  29, 1844,  and  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  an 
English  account  of  the  grocery  business  in  New  York: — 

“The  grocery  trade  is  among  the  best  in  this  city ; and,  with  a few  hundred  pounds,  an 
extensive  business  can  be  done.  Merchandise,  from  the  small  duty  imposed  on  it,  is  un- 
commonly cheap.  Sugar,  such  as  the  fine  Jamaica  you  used  to  have,  sells  at  4d. ; tea,  2s. 
to  8s.  for  young  ny eon ; coffee,  from  8)il  to  7d.per  lb.,  and  everything  else  proportionably 
cheap.  A working-man  here  lives  like  a gentleman,  and  every  table  is  loaded  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season.  Fruit  is  a great  article  of  commerce  for  a grocer  in  New  York. 
In  the  morning,  he  gets  up  at  five  o’clock,  and  sets  off  with  his  wagon  to  the  wharf,  where 
all  the  steamboats  arrive,  loaded  with  fruit  of  every  description.  He  goes  through 
among  the  sellers,  and  makes  his  bargains ; comes  home  with  his  wagon  load,  and  is 
not  long  in  getting  it  all  disposed  of,  when  he  sets  off  for  the  fruit-market  for  another 
load.  On  Saturdays,  Mr. — always  goes  three  times.  You  may  think  this  a very  strange  , 
trade  for  a grocer,  but  then  it  is  a very  lucrative  one,  and  the  good  folks  here  care  not 
what  they  traffic  in  if  they  can  make  a profit  by  it  Sometimes  we  sell  at  three-fourths 
profit,  very  often  a half;  and  seldom  less  than  one-third.  As  regards  the  retailing  of 
groceries,  the  customers  purchase  quite  differently  from  those  in  Scotland.  They  buy 
tea  in  no  less  quantities  than  a quarter,  half,  or  pound  parcels ; sugar,  in  one  cwt.,  half 
cwt,  stone,  ball  stone,  and  quarter  stone  weight.  There  is  no  trifling  of  time  with  pen- 
nyworths of  tea,  and  pennyworths  of  sugar,  butter,  coffee,  Ac. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FREE  COMMERCE, 

BWWHN  OBUTA  AMD  TUB  REST  Of  TBS  CIVILIZED  WORLD.  ' 

The  following,  from  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner,  M.  P.,  i* 
at  this  time  both  curious  and  interesting: — 

M I went  to  the  Speculative  Society  this  evening,  where  I heard  a veiy  indifferent  die* 
suasion  of  one  of  the  mos£  interesting  subjects  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a politi- 
cal philosopher — the  consequence  of  a free  commerce  and  intercourse  between  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  being  unfolded  to  the  curiosity  and  the  observation  of  Euro- 
pean science.  The  discovery  which  Columbus  achieved,  hitherto  the  most  magnificent 
event  in  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  suffers  immensely  in  the  comparison.  That  world 
which  he  found  at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Atlantic,  was  thinly  peopled  by 
scattered  families  of  naked  barbarians  ; who  except  in  one  or  two  spots,  were  in  the 
earliest  infancy  of  the  political  order.  But  that  the  world  which  is  detached  from  Europe 
by  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  exhibits  the  sublime  spectacle  of  an  incalculable 
population,  which,  during  a long  succession  of  ages,  ka«  been  disciplined  into  all  the 
arrangements  of  social  union,  and,  by  a gradation  of  which  the  6teps  are  unknown  to 
the  historiaus  and  philosophers  of  Europe,  has  attained  a high  pitch  of  civilization,  in* 
dustry  and  refinement.  What  au  immense  accession  to  the  science  of  human  nature  will 
be  furnished  b)  ihe  results  of  an  insultated  experiment  performed  on  so  large  a scale! 
But  it  is  not  up<  n (lie  gratification  of  curiosity,  to  the  philosopher  either  of  Europe  or 
China,  that  our  apticipgtic  ns  are  most  fondly  allured  to  dwell : our  fancy  is  still  more 
powerfully  engn  -«cd  by  the  prospect  of  a change  which  will  be  accomplished,  soon 
after  a free  intercourse,  in  the  moral  situation  both  of  China  and  Europe.  The  mutual 
collision  of  diversified  manners,  opposing  opinions,  separate  experience,  will  strike  a 
reciporal  stimulnus  into  each ; the  impulse  will  pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  earth, 
accumulating  force  in  the  course  of  its  progress ; new  science  will  spring  up,  and  new  arts; 
new  powers  will  develope  themselves,  of  which  man  is  yet  unconscious ; but  even  then, 
the  career  of  human  kind  will  still  appear  infinite  and  their  prospects  without  a close.1* 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  QUESTION  FOR  ACCOUNTANTS, 

PROPOSED  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE,  BY  WILLIAM  B.  HERIOT. 


A purchased  f of  the  vessel,  equal  to 15-24ths. 

He  retained  equal  to 8-24ths. 

Leaving  for  him  to  dispose  of. • 7-24 tbs. 

. B purchased  | of  the  vessel,  equal  to. 9-24ths. 

He  retained  £ 8-24ths 

Leaving  for  him  to  dispose  of. l-24th. 

0 purchased  of  A and  B ^ or  8-24ths  of  the  vessel,  for $800 

Of  which  A having  furnished  7-24ths  of  the  vessel,  or  {-  of  0*s  is  en- 
titled to  retain $700 

And  B,  having  furnished  l-24th  of  the  vessel,  or  t of  C’s  A has  only 

to  pay  B 100 

Charleston,  (S.  0.,)  Nov.  18,  1844.  , $800 


PROPOSED  SYSTEM  OF  CLASSING  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

We  learn,  by  the  last  arrival  from  England,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  by  some  influ- 
ential gentlemen,  Bhip-ownere,  and  other  connected  with  maritime  affairs,  to  propose  a 
movement  at  the  various  ports,  with  a view  to  bring  about  a more  satisfactory  system, 
of  building  and  classing  merchant  vessels.  The  amendments  suggested  are,  that  when 
the  keel  of  a ship  is  laid  down,  the  ship-builder  shall  declare  whether  he  intends  to  build 
a ship  to  class  twelve,  ten,  or  eight  years,  and  that  tbe  surveyor  shall  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  work  as  it  progresses,  stage  by  stage.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
building  of  slop  ships,  and,  by  substituting  a better  class,  to  reduce  the  rates  of  premium. 
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COMPLAINT  or  A MBROHANTSt  WITS. 

We  copy  the  following  communication  of  a merchant's  wife,  to  the  editors  of  the 
E*wnw»  Miebob,  a Journal  that  should  find  its  way  into  every  merchant's  family ; as 
we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  exert  a,  most  happy  influence  in  reforming  the  “crying 
•vtf*  to  justly  com  plained  of  by  * Amanda  Smith." 

"Mb am  Editors — Allow  me,  through  your  agreeable  columns,  to  protest  most  hear- 
tily and  fervently  against  a crying  evil  in  this  community,  and  one  which  preys  upon  the 
spirits,  and  undermines  the  happiness  of  too  many  of  us  poor  women.  I mean  that  ter- 
rible, unnatural,  slavish  devotion,  which  our  lords  and  masters  pay  to  their  business ; 
thereby,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  their  own  health  and  comfort,  and  poisoning  the 
fountain  of  all  oar  enjoyments.  I hear  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  discussions 
of  the  tariff,  or  controversies  about  stocks,  state  loans,  railroads,  steamboats,  and  such  like 
subjects — all  which  are  well  enough  at  the  exchange  or  the  counting-house,  but  which 
afctmld  never  be  allowed  to  profane  the  sacredness  of  the  fireside.  Even  young  bachelors 
aw  often  guilty  of  these  enormities.  It  seems  to  me,  at  times,  as  if  there  were  no  more 
kKn  left  in  the  world — they  have  all  become  citizens.  Their  humanity  seems  merged  in 
aom*  presidency  or  secretaryship.  They  are  good  trustees,  directors,  cashiers,  bankers ; 
but  they  are  very  indifferent  husbands  and  fathers.  They  are  utterly  without  social 
chat— mey  read  no  pleasant  books — they  hate  the  sound  of  music — they  visit  nobody 
■ thtey  scarcely  deign  to  look  at  the  face  of  Nature ; and,  as  for  their  unhappy  wives, 
they  must  put  up  with  cold  looks  and  cold  words.  This  is  all  wrong,  gentlemen.  It 
» a sad  perversion  of  life — it  is  cruelly  unjust  to  us  and  our  daughters ; and  it  is  the 
too  certain  source  of  deep  and  lasting  misery  to  those  who  indulge  in*  it.  Home  is  no 
longer  the  garden  of  the  heart,  watched  over  by  love,  it»  roses  kept  in  perennial 
bloom — b>ut  thorns  oud  briers  number  its  beauty.  But  I feel  this  matter  too  deeply 
to  speak  in  metaphors.  My  own  domestic  circle  is  fast  losing  its  charms,  and  becoming 
more  dismal  and  formal  than  a hotel.  I am  beginning  to  lose  all  pride  in  my  house- 
hold. I am  growing  daily  more  unsociable.  My  health  and  temper  are  both  giving  way. 
In  a word  I bitterly  feel  and  lament  the  want  of  that  sympathy  and  commuuion  of 
heart,  which  are  so  liberally  promised  us  in  the  marriage-vow.  Come,  then,  gentlemen, 
like  good  chevaliers,  to  our  relief.  Here  is  a cause  worthy  of  your  active  and  sprightly 
pens.  Exhort,  frighten,  ridicule,  if  you  can,  our  erring  husbands  into  a return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  a more  rational  and  happy  life,  and  you  will  ever  oblige 

Your  sincere  friend,  Amanda  Smith. 


THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  CHILD. 

Richardson,  says,  in  his  “ Literary  Leaves — “ I remember  entering  a well-known 
mercantile  house  in  London,  just  as  some  unfavorable  intelligence  had  been  received. 
The  bead  of  the  firm,  with  his  hard  but  honest  features,  looked  at  once  stem  and  anxious* 
A small  hand  twitched  his  coat  behind.  He  turned  slowly  round,  with  a sullen  and 
almost  savage  brow.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  prettiest  little  human  face  that  ever 
gleamed  upon  the  earth.  But  the  child's  merry  laughter  was  scarcely  more  delightful 
than  the  bland  and  beautiful  smile  that  kindled  on  the  merchant’s  care  -worn  cheek. 
His  aspect  underwent  such  an  instantaneous  and  entire  change,  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
bad  changed  bis  nature  also.  Had  a painter  stamped  his  portrait  on  the  canvass,  at 
that  happy  moment,  it  would  have  presented  an  exquisite  illustration  of  amenity  and 
1 >ve.  Few,  however,  of  his  mercantile  friends  would  have  recognised  the  mao  of  busi* 
•«».  He  was  single  and  childless  ; bnt  the  fondest  parent  could  not  have  greeted  hie 
own  offspring  with  a sweeter  welcome." 

LIBERALITY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT. 

TINs  license  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  at  Lahaina,  island  of  Maui, one  of  the 
Sandwich  island*,  wan  put  op  at  auction,  and  bid  in  by  the  house  of  Peck  A Co.,  far 
thirteen  hundred  dollars.  The  object  was  to  pot  an  entire  stop  to  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  at  the  island,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  great  demoralisation  of  the  inhabitants, 
ae  well  as  to  the  crew*  of  vessels  which  touched  there.  May  American  merchants,  at 
heme  and  dbroad,  be  often,  distinguished  by  such  acts  of  liberality  I 
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Mercantile  Miscellanies, 


MARYLAND  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE. 

We  notice  that  the  heavy  and  substantial  tobacco  warehouse,  says  the  Baltimore  Son, 
building  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  is  rapidly  progressing.  It  will  make  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  wharf  upon  which  it  U lx* in 4 erected.  It  ia  an  im- 
mense structure ; and,  together  with  the  others,  will  afford  ample  accommodation  to  the 
tobacco  trade  of  the  city,  which  has  suffered  for  lack  of  warehousing.  At  times,  the 
other  warehouses  have  been  so  crowded,  as  to  render  a resort  to  private  warehouses  ne- 
cessary— and  even  then,  numbers  of  hogsheads  have  remained  unhoused,  and  suffered 
damage  from  exposure.  Producers  from  other  states  have  thereby  been  deterred  from 
eending  to  this  market  Our  own  producers  are  obliged  to  send  here  for  inspection,  and 
the  damages  they  have  sustained  being  reimbursed  by  the  state,  have  operated  as  a 
severe  drawback  upon  the  inspection  revenue.  In  1834,  the  charge  to  this  account 
amounted  to  $4,184  50;  and  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  many  applica- 
tions were  made  for  similar  reimbursements,  and  we  believe  in  no  instance  denied, 
when  the  loss  was  well  established.  The  revenue  from  inspection  of  tobacco,  in  Balti- 
more, amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  hist  fiscal  year,  to  $65,045  68,  and  the  disburse- 
ments for  wages,  laborers,  and  incidental  expenses,  to  $84,267  48  ; leaving  a nett 
revenue  to*the  state  of  $20,781  05. 


MERCANTILE  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

M.  Say,  the  celebrated  French  writer  on  political  economy,  has  the  following  anecdote, 
which  inculcates  a lesson  of  economy  well  worth  heeding,  in  mercantile  as  well  as  do- 
mestic life : — 


44  Being  in  the  country,  I had  an  example  of  one  of  those  small  losses  which  a family 
(s  exposed  to  through  negilence.  From  the  want  of  a latch  of  small  value,  the  wicket 
of  a barn-yard,  looking  to  the  fields,  was  left  open.  Every  one  who  went  through, 
drew  the  door  to ; but,  having  no  means  to  fasten  it,  it  re-opened.  One  day,  a fine 
pig  got  out,  and  ran  into  the  wood,  and  all  the  world  was  after  it — the  gardener,  the 
cook,  dairy-maid,  all  ran  to  recover  the  swine.  The  gardener  got  sight  of  him  first, 
and  jumping  over  a ditch  to  stop  him,  he  sprained  his  ancle,  and  was  confined  a fort- 
night to  the  house.  The  cook,  on  her  return,  found  all  the  linen  she  had  left  to  dry 
by  the  fire  burned ; and  the  diary-inaid  having  ran  off  before  she  tied  the  cows,  one 
of  them  broke  the  leg  of  a colt  in  the  stable.  The  gardener’s  lost  time  was  worth 
twenty  crowns,  valuing  his  pain  at  nothing ; the  linen  burned,  and  the  colt  spoiled, 
were  worth  as  much  more.  Here  is  a lost  of  forty  crowns,  and  much  pain  and  trouble, 
vexation  and  inconvenience,  for  the  want  of  a latch  which  would  have  cost  three  pence  ; 
and  this  loss,  through  careless  neglect,  falls  on  a family  little  able  to  support  it)* 


NEW  VARIETY  OF  WHEAT. 

Several  farmers  in  this  quarter,  says  the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  have  cultivated  a new 
variety  of  wheat,  for  a year  or  two  past,  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  called  Alabama 
wheat,  from  the  fact  that  about  half  a pint  was  brought  here  from  that  state  in  1839, 
by  an  observing  farmer.  After  finding  that  it  succeeded  well  in  this  climate,  he  dis- 
seminated it  for  seed,  and  it  is  computed  that  this  year  2,000  bushels  have  been  raised, 
chiefly  in  the  Whitewater  valley.  It  takes  the  preference,  by  far,  over  all  other  kinds 
of  wheat  brought  to  this  market,  weighing  from  64  to  68  pounds  to  the  bushel.  \ta 
yield  has  averaged  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre  this  season,  and  the  crop  was  so  forward 
that  at  Harrison, in  this  county,  it  was  all  harvested  by  the  6th  of  June.  One  man  at  that 
place  has  1 aised  this  seasoo  800  bushels,  that  sells  quick  at  $1  per  bushel,  for  seed.  Its 
culture  in  this  quarter,  and  in  the  neighboring  parts  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  will  be 
largely  extended  this  fall  The  Olermont  Fourier  Association  will  alone  sow  100  acres 
with  it.  Mr.  Bradbury,  Mr.  Fagan,  and  probably  other  millers  here,  are  selling  it  to 
the  farmers  for  seed,  at  $1  per  bushel.  The  supply,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  demand. 
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\.—The  Pott*  and  Pottry  of  England,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Rw"* J*- 
Griswold.  1 volume,  8vo.,  pp.  504.  Illustrated  with  engravings  on  steel,  rniift- 
delphia : Carey  A Hart 

A knowledge  of  the  chief  literary  productions  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  is  an 
essential  part  of  a man's  education.  When  the  counting- house  is  quitted  for  the  parlor# 
subjects  of  commerce  should  be  forgotten  for  those  of  social  life,  of  fancy,  and  affection. 
Pew  have  the  means,  and  fewer  still  the  leisure,  necessary  for  an  examination  of  the 
entire  productions  of  the  really  great  authors  of  the  present  day.  Such  works  as  the  one 
before  us,  therefore,  should  find  a place  in  every  man's  collection  of  indispensable 
books.  It  is  published  in  the  elegant  style  of  the  annuals,  and  the  public  are  too  familiar 
with  the  scholarly  taste  and  habits  of  careful  research  which  distinguish  Mr.  Griswold,  to 
doubt  that,  in  the  literary  execution,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Griswold  wil 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  for  this  valuable  addition  to  their  libraries  ; 
but,  in  parting  with  him,  we  may  express  a hope  that  he  will  return  to  the  fields  more 
exclusively  his  own — American  history  and  letters.  He  has  unquestionably  done  far 
more  than  any  other  man  to  diffuse  a knowledge  and  taste  for  our  own  literature  and 
art,  and  thus  most  for  the  msthetical  interests  of  the  country.  Let  him  give  us  his  long- 
ago  announced  Biographia  Americana.  Let  him  devo  e more  time  to  the  illustration 
of  what  pertaius  to  our  own  advancement.  We  say  this  with  a proper  sense  of  his 
deservings  as  a general  critic  and  essayist,  but  with  the  conviction  that  he  can  in  no 
other  way  do  so  important  services  to  his  country,  or  so  increase  his  own  high  reputa- 
tion, as  by  applying  himself  to  those  labors,  for  which  his  comprehensive  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  American  literature,  art,  and  history,  so  eminently  qualify  him. 

2. — The  Public  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon , with  Selections  from  his  Correspond - 
ence.  By  Hoeacs  Twiss,  Esq,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Council.  In  2 vola,  8vo 
Philadelphia : Carey  A Hark  * 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  American  publishers  of  the  present  work  for  repro- 
ducing, from  time  to  time,  in  this  country,  many  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
the  modern  standard  literature  of  England.  The  numerous  extracts,  embracing  a fund 
of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  life  and  times  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  for  the  last  six  months 
cbculated  freely  in  the  Journals  of  the  day,  sharpened  our  appetite  for  more,  while  it 
convinced  us  that  a reprint  of  the  work  would  find  a ready  market.  It  seems  we  have  not 
been  mistaken  or  disappointed ; and  indeed  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  be,  while  relying 
on  the  intelligence  of  a Philadelphia  publishing  house,  of  acknowledged  taste  and 


sagacity.  The  public  and  private  memoir  of  Lord  Eldon  is  replete  with  circumstances 
and  events  of  interest ; and  his  biographer,  in  possession  of  every  possible  source  of  in" 
formation,  has  succeeded  in  selecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  and  presenting  all  the 
important  and  even  the  minute  features  of  his  subject,  with  the  utmost  apparent  candor 
and  fidelity.  He  has  drawn  largely  from  the  letters,  and  a manuscript  book  of  anec- 
dotes and  observations,  noted  down  by  Lord  Eldon  himself,  in  his  latter  years,  for  his 
grandson's  use  and  amusement;  which,  of  course,  render  the  volumes  all  the  more 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

8. — Flowers  for  Children.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  “ The  Mother's  Book,”  eta 

Part  1.  For  children  eight  or  nine  years  old.  New  York : Charles  S.  Francis. 

This  admirable  little  volume  contains  eleven  tales,  poems,  or  sketches.  Mrs.  Child 
has  no  superior  in  this  department  of  literature.  The  fascinating  narrative  is  here  made 
subservient  to  the  purest  principles  of  goodness  and  truth.  A better  book  cannot  well 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  cnildren.  The  story  of  “ The  Christ  Child”  furnishes  a series  of 
beautiful  and  touching  illustration  of  the  power  of  love  to  subdue  and  conquer  its 
opposite. 
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4.  — The  Works  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  8 vola,  12ma  Philadelphia  Carey  & Hart. 

Sydney  Smith  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  periodical  writers  of  Great 
Britain.  It  appears  that  Lord  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Murray,  and  himself,  originally 
projected  that  most  solid  and  brilliant  of  all  periodical  Journals,  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  he  was  its  first  editor.  The  volumes  whose  title  we  have  given,  embrace  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  his  contributions  to  that  work,  during  a long  course  of  years,  as  well  as  a 
few  sermons,  letters,  and  occasional  speeches ; and  they  range  through  a great  variety  of 
topics.  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  style  appear  to  us,  exact  and  various  learning, 
clear  and  classic  expression,  and  a caustic  and  sparkling  vein  of  humor,  that  renders  the 
most  barren  topic  a fruitful  field  of  thought,  under  his  ready  pen.  Some  of  the  early  ar- 
ticles of  the  writer,  touching  our  own  country,  are  quite  liberal ; but  we  rejoice  to  know 
that,  while  others  are  not  of  the  most  amiable  class,  the  nation  has  outgrown  the  sneers 
which  formerly  marked  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  its  commentaries  upon  our  national 
character  and  institutions.  The  present  work  forms  a part  of  Carey  A Harts  valuable 
series  of  British  Miscellanies,  embracing  some  of  the  ablest  efforts  of  England. 

5.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  TJiomas  Campell,  complete . "With  a Memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor by  Washington  Irving,  and  Remarks  upon  his  Writings  by  Lord  Jeffrey. 
With  illustrations.  Philadelphia : Lea  A Blanchard. 

A few  months  before  the  death  of  the  poet  Campbell,  which  took  place  last  June, 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  a complete  collection  of  his  poetical  writings, 
which  is  here  reproduced  by  the  American  publisher,  with  the  addition  of  a memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Washington  Irving,  remarks  on  his  genius,  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  some 
additional  notes  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  Griswold.  The  general  character  of  the  author's 
poetical  writings  are  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  anything  we  might 
say,  a9  to  their  peculiar  merits,  would,  therefore,  be  a work  of  supererogation.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  so  to  state  that  the  present  edition  is  the  most  perfect  extant,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  most  elegant  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantia  The  illustrations 
are  perfect  gems  of  the  art 

0. — Ethnology or,  the  Philosophy  of  Mesmerism  and  Phrenology . Including  a New 
Philosophy  of  Sleep  and  Consciousness,  with  a Review  of  the  pretensions  of  Neuro- 
logy and  Phreno- Magnetism.  By  J.  Stanley  Grimes,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisdrudence  in  the  Caatleton  Medical  College,  and  author  of  M A New 
System  of  Phrenology.”  New  York  : Saxton  A Miles. 

We  have  known  the  author  of  this  work  fr>m  our  “ mutual  boyhood,”  and  marked 
his  untiring  efforts  at  self-education,  whilst  contending  with  obstacles  that  would  have 
disheartened  a less  determined  and  self-relying  spirit.  That  he  possesses  a peculiar  or- 
der of  geuius,  and  that  he  has  added  thereto  varied  and  vast  acquirements,  require  no 
other  proof  than  an  examination  of  ht9  new  system  of  phrenology,  and  the  present 
remarkable  work ; and  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  yet  developed  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind,  but  is  destined  to  produce  achievements  in  the  wide  circle  of  hw> 
man  investigation  that  will  leave  an  impress  on  the  path  of  science.  Without,  how- 
ever, either  assenting  or  dissenting  from  the  theory  of  Professor  Grimes,  as  we  have 
not  examined  it  sufficiently  to  entitle  us  to  pursue  such  a course,  we  may  be  pennRed 
to  remark  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  acute  observer,  and  an  ardent  and  earneet 
searcher  after  truth;  and  therefore  contains  much  that  will  interest  every  candid  mind. 
7. — Lorenzo ; or,  the  Empire  of  Religion.  By  a Scotch  Non- Conformist,  a Convert  to 
the  Catholic  Faith.  Translated  from  the  French  by  a Lady  of  Philadelphia.  Bal- 
timore : John  Murphy. 

The  author  of  this  handsome  miniature  volume  says  that,  “ in  embracing  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  he  comprehended  full  well  its  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  bow  it  inspires 
generous  devotedness  and  heroic  actions and  he  has  certainly  given  free  scope  to 
the  ardor  of  his  imagination  and  to  the  liveliness  of  his  thoughts  and  seutimenta. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Catholic  form  of  religion,  all  will  agree  with  Lorenso, 
that  M the  true  Christian  is  an  angel  upon  earth.” 
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8.  — A Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
ful.  With  an  Introductory  Discourse  concerning  Taste.  By  the  Rt  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke.  Adapted  to  Popular  Use.  By  Abbaham  Mills,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Bellee  Lettres.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

Of  the  utility  and  the  importance  of  this  treatise,  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  scholar, 
and  giving  a proper  direction  to  his  mind,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  It  is,  we  believe  uni- 
versally admitted.  But  the  admirers  of  Burke  can  scarcely  conceive  that  “in  the  editions 
of  the  work  hitherto  published,  there  are  some  pass  iges  which  violate  that  delicacy  of 
expression  that  should  peculiarly  characterise  the  language  of  books  designed  for  the 
use  of  schools;”  although  the  statement  is  made  by  the  learned  professor,  who  has 
“carefully  expunged,  without  interrupting,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  chain  of  the 
author’s  reasoning.”  Mr.  Mills  has  further  “improved”  the  work  by  giving  a free  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  and  adding  questions  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 

9.  — Tales  and  Sketches.  Second  Series.  By  the  author  of  “ Hope  Leslie,”  “ Home,” 

“Letters  from  Abroad,”  etc.,  etc.  New  York  : Harper  Brothers. 

This  little  volume  comprises  a variety  of  tales  and  sketches,  originally  written  for 
our  magazines  and  annuals,  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  inculcate,  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  those  moral  and  intellectual  lessons  that  impart  to  the  writing  of  Miss 
Sedgwick  a standard  value.  “ Walter  Harvey,”  the  leading  story  in  the  collection,  is 
based  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  great  commercial  speculation  of  1836-36,  and  the 
revulsion  that  followed. 

10  — The  American  Douse  Carpenter;  a Treatise  upon  Architecture,  Cornices  and 
Mouldings , Framing , Doors , Windows,  and  Stairs.  Together  with  the  most  impor- 
tant Principles  of  Practical  Geometry.  By  R.  G.  Hatheld,  Architect.  Illustrated 
by  more  than  800  engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Wiley  <t  Putnam. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  the  arts  more  interesting  and  useful  than  that 
of  architecture,  especially  as  connected  with  the  construction  of  houses.  The  works 
heretofore  published  in  this  country,  upon  domestic  architecture,  and  designed  for 
practical  use,  have,  however,  been  to  expensive  to  be  generally  circulated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  co9t  of  the  plates,  and  the  bulky  form  in  which  they  have  been  compiled. 
This  work  is  designed  to  avoid  those  disadvantages.  It  is  intended  for  carpenters — 
for  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices.  It  appears  in  so  condensed  a shape,  it  is  so 
abundantly  filled  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  subject,  and  it  is  so  concise  and  practi- 
cal in  its  rbaracter,  that  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  widely  purchased. 

11.  — Hours  of  Mediation  and  Devotional  Reflection,  upon  the  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Social  Duties  of  Life.  By  Heinrich  Zscii^kre.  Translated  from  the  German.  By 
Jambs  D.  Haas.  New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 

Volumes  of  essays  on  important  moral  topics,  developing  human  experience  and 
practice,  in  their  various  aspects  and  obligations — animated,  concise,  and  truthful,  are 
amoDg  the  most  useful  and  acceptable  books  with  which  to  enliven  and  edify  the  mem- 
bers of  our  households.  Zchokke’s  “ Hours  of  Mediation”  are  of  this  desirable  class. 
He  is  a perspicuous  observer  of  the  world  around,  and  of  bis  own  interior  exercises ; 
and  his  series  of  delightful  and  sprightly  delineations,  both  didactic  and  historical,  can 
be  urgently  commended  to  the  perusal  of  all  persons  who  would  learn  wisdom,  and 
who  would  understand  the  most  eligible  methods  of  combining  sterling  knowledge 
with  a life  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment 

12.  — Religious  Lacon  ; or,  Holy  Thoughts.  Selected  from  various  Authors.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  New  Church.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  given,  presents  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
from  distinguished  theological  writers,  calculated  to  influence  the  ordinary  routine  of 
every-day  duty.  It  is  published  in  a miniature  form,  but  it  is  no  less  useful  ou  that 
account ; as  it  may  thus  exert  beneficent  influences  where  more  bulky  works  could 
not  find  their  way. 
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13.  — The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  with  a Chronology  of  the  Refor/natton. 
By  the  author  of  “ The  Council  of  Trent.”  18rno.,  pp.  242.  London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

We  here  have,  in  a condensed  form,  a concise  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion throughout  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  commencing  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  ending  with  a consideration  of  the  results  of  the 
Reformation.  Although  the  subject  is  treated  briefly,  the  author  embraces  a wide  circle 
of  view,  and  gives  us  a general  idea  of  the  advance  and  influence  of  that  reform  which 
has  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  the  condition  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  time. 

14.  — Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  Apostles.  By  the  late  John  Dick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  Glasgow,  author  of  “Lectures  on  Theolo- 
gy,’’ etc.  8vo.,  pp.  407.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

These  lectures  were  originally  designed  to  illustrate  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  The  plan  was  afterwards  extended,  and  the  whole  series  is  presented  to. 
us  in  a single  well  printed  volume.  The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  the  various  topics  which  he  discusses  are  exhibited  in  an  intelligible  light.  The 
work  will  probably  be  widely  circulated. 

1 0y — Meditations  and  Contemplations.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hervbjt,  A.  M , late  Rector 
of  Woeton  Favell,  Northamptonshire.  Containing  his  Meditations  among  the  Tombe, 
Reflections  of  a Flour  Garden,  etc.  Two  volumes  in  one.  18mo.,  pp.  295.  New 
York  : Robert  Carter. 

The  well  known  meditations  of  Hervey  are  here  given  to  the  public  in  a compressed 
volume,  that  will  serve  to  extend  their  popularity.  They  abound  in  religious  sentiment, 
and  are  imbued  with  that  poetic  spirit  which  easliy  finds  its  way  to  the  soul.  They 
can  scarcely  be  read  in  the  right  temper,  without  exerting  a salutary  influence  upon  the 
conduct  ; and  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  book  is  a most  valuable  and  standard  work. 

16. — Sabbath  Af usings.  By  Caroline  Fry,  author  of  “ Christ  our  Law,’’  “ Christ  our 
Example,”  “The  Listener,”  etc.  18mo.,  pp,  218.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  little  volume  to  present  a series  of  topics  for  reflection,  adapted 
to  the  Sabbath.  From  the  familiar  and  simple  style  in  which  the  sentiments  are 
clothed,  it  is  designed  for  the  juvenile  mind;  yet  it  may  be  read  by  the  mature  with 
advantage.  The  doctrines  put  forth  are  illustrated  by  frequent  reference  to  the  holy 
Scripture,  and  appear  in  a very  attractive  garb. 

17.  — My  School-Boy  Days.  ISmo.,  pp.  174.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  juvenile  book,  whose  title  we  have  quoted,  is  a fictitious  narrative,  exhibiting 
the  ordinary  incidents  associated  with  the  early  days  of  boyhood,  when  the  mind  is 
first  expanding,  and  the  fresh  feelings  of  youth  are  first  opening  under  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  school  associations.  Although  it  is  addressed  to  youth,  the  scenes  it 
portrays  will  recall  the  early  incidents  of  school  days,  even  to  the  aged. 

18.  The  Old  Sea-Captain.  By  Old  Humpprey,  author  of  “ Old  Humphrey’s  Observa- 

tions,” etc.  18mo,  pp.  252.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

The  facts  connected  with  sea  life,  in  its  various  incidents  and  vicissitudes,  are  hem 
sketched,  in  a fresh,  off-hand,  and  racy  style ; such  as  we  might  naturally  expect  from 
an  intelligent  master  of  a vessel,  on  n recent  return  from  a fortunate  voyage,  when  his 
spirits  were  highly  elated  with  his  success.  It  is,  from  the  familiarity  of  the  style,  mainly 
addressed  to  youth ; and  contains  much  practical  information,  in  a characteristic  form. 

19.  — Thoughts  Among  Flowers.  London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  New  York: 
j.  S.  Red  field. 

This  microscopic  little  volume  presents  upon  its  pages  an  account  of  the  peculiar  cha* 
racttri-tics  of  different  flowers;  and  from  those  characteristics  certain  moral  reflation* 
are  drawn,  supported  by  reference  to  Scripture,  and  bearing  upon  every-day  and  prac- 
tical life.  It  is  illustrated  with  a few  engravings,  and  constitutes  a pretty  and  useflugift 
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20.  — Notes  on  Cuba.  Containing  an  account  of  its  discovery  and  early  history ; a de- 
scription of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  population,  resources,  and  wealth ; its  insti- 
tutions, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  with  directions  to  travellers 
visiting  the  island.  By  a Physician.  Boston : James  Munroe  A Co. 

The  direct  oommerdal  intercourse  that  we  sustain  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  together 
with  the  local  interest,  connected  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  island,  render 
this  volume  of  great  value  to  the  public  of  our  own  country.  It  has  been  prepared  by  an 
individual  who  has  resided  upon  it,  examined  its  actual  condition,  and  made  himself  con- 
versant with  the  character  of  the  people,  the  resources  of  the  soit,  and  the  statistics  of  its 
domestic  production  and  foreign  trade.  Besides  the  information  given  to  us  upon  those 
■objects,  we  have  in  its  pages  graphic  descriptions  of  social  life,  historic  data,  and  narrar 
three  of  journeys  made  from  point  to  point,  which  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a condensed,  and  we  doubt  not,  authentic  account  of  the  island, 
that  will  be  of  substantial  utility  to- those  who  are  interested  in  the  condition  and  pros- 
perity of  its  population,  as  well  as  the  island  itself,  as  a field  for  commercial  enterprise. 

21.  — He% seifs  Illuminated  and  Illustrated  Shakspeare.  Edited  by  Gulian  0.  Ver- 
flangk.  New  York : H.  W.  Hewett. 

Shakspe  are  has  been  pronounced,  by  uniform  consent,  the  greatest  dramatist  that 
the  world  has  produced.  His  works  belong  to  all  nations  and  to  all  future  ages.  He 
has  disclosed  the  springs  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  motives  of  human  action,  in  such 
a form,  and  has  invested  them  with  such  colors,  as  to  evoke  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. We  shall  possess,  in  this  edition  of  his  dramas,  which  is  now  in  the  progress  of 
publication,  in  successive  numbers,  a volume  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
It  is  edited  by  one  of  our  purest  and  most  elegant  scholare,  printed  on  beautiful  pa- 
per, and  abundantly  illustrated  with  well  executed  engravings.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  publisher  may  reap  an  ample  reward  from  the  public,  for  his  laudable  enter- 
prise. The  judicious  and  classical  comments  of  scholars  upon  the  topics  of  the  various 
dramas,  and  the  embellishments  of  the  volume  by  finished  engravings,  if  they  add  to 
the  cost,  increase  also  its  solid  value. 

2& — History  of  the  French  Revolution , its  Causes  and  Consequences.  By  F.  Mao- 
lean  Rowan.  2 volumes.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  A Oo. 

Commencing  with  a brief  outline  of  the  early  history  of  France,  the  author,  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  subject,  traces  with  a graphic  pen  the  events  that  marked 
the  bloody  revolution  in  France,  to  the  establishment  of  regular  government.  In  the 
present  work,  the  faults  of  the  people  are  more  insisted  upon  than  those  of  the  rulers ; 
because,  says  Mr.  Rowan,  it  is  written  for  the  former,  not  for  the  latter,  and  because, 
If  the  latter  have  a lesson  to  learn  from  history,  the  former  have  a still  greater  one , 
and  one  that,  if  well  learned  by  them,  will  suffice  for  both.  Compiled  with  care  and 
judgment,  essentially  popular  in  its  style,  clear  and  methodical  in  its  arrangements,  it 
forms  at  once  a comprehensive  and  succinct  history  of  the  French  revolution. 

fit. — The  Poets  of  Connecticut . Edited  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Everest.  8vo.,  pp. 
' 468.  Hartford : Case,  Tiffany  A Burnham. 


Connecticut,  with  its  small  territorial  limits,  has  produced  a greater  number  of  bril- 
Ifettt  poets,  probably,  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  Many  of  those  whose  poeti- 
cal effusions  are  here  embodied,  had  not  a very  wide  reputation ; yet  there  are  not  a 
few  whose  names  are  known  in  every  part  of  their  native  land,  and  have  been  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  present  collection  contains  a selection  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  of  the  poets  of  Connecticut,  and  brief  biographical  sketches.  It  will  circulate 
pnpqgi^oee  who  are  fond  of  poetry  in  general,  as  well  as  those  who  sre  especially 
Wctcctedhi  the  poets  of  the  State  whose  best  efforts  are  here  given  to  the  public. 

j&-%Tke  Language  of  Love,  with  Hints  on  Courtship . New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 


subject  in  which  all  are  interested  at  some  period  of  life,  is  treated  in  this  minia- 
jpa  volume  in  a manner  suited  to  so  important  a matter. 
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25. — European  Agriculture  and  Political  Economy,  from  Personal  Observation.  Bv 
Henry  Colman,  of  the  United  States  of  America.  VoL  I.  London:  Joaepn 
Rogereon.  Boston : A.  D.  Phelps.  8vo.,  pp.  80. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a work  to  be  completed  in  ten  numbers,  designed  to  improve 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  own  country.  It  will  present  a description  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  agriculture  in  England,  which  is  doubtless  in  a very  perfect  state, 
and  thus  furnish  information  for  the  improvement  of  that  most  important  interest  with 
us.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  the  first  part  of  his  task,  is  worthy 
of  all  approval.  His  observations  are  pertinent  and  judicious,  and  he  has  conveyed 
them  in  a condensed,  pure,  and  classical  style,  which  will  conduce  to  their  solid  value. 

28. — Family  Pride  ; or,  the  Palace  and  the  Poor-House.  A romance  of  real  life. 

27  .—The  Ruined  Gamester;  or , Two  Eras  of  My  Life.  A historical  romanoe. 

28.  — Pride  or  Principle — which  Makes  the  Lady  t Philadelphia : Lindsay  A Black* 
stone. 

Here  are  three  American  tales,  inculcating,  as  we  might  infer  from  their  titles,  those 
lessons  of  every-day  virtue,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  so  important  in  the 
conduct  of  social  and  domestic  life.  The  evils  of  gaming,  and  the  false  positions  that 
pride  necessarily  causes  us  to  assume,  frequently  m opposition  to  oorrect  principles,  are 
depicted  with  a fidelity  that  cannot  fail  of  arresting  tne  attention  of  the  most  casual 
reader. 

29. — Love  Gift  for  1845.  Boston:  Saxton,  Pierce  A Oo. 

14  The  Love  Gift”  consists  of  the  44  poetry  of  love,”  collected  from  the  poets  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  are  in  the  volume  pieces  from 
about  eighty  different  writers,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  the  index,  with  the  time 
of  their  birth  and  death.  The  volume  is  richly  bound  in  gold  gilt  and  printed  on  snow- 
white  paper,  emblematical  of  the  sentiment  it  celebrates  in  its  impassioned  numbers. 

30.  — The  Mourner's  Chaplet ; an  Offering  of  Sympathy  for  Beloved  Friends.  Selected 
from  American  poets.  By  John  Keese.  Boston : Gould,  Kendall  A Lincoln. 

The  bereaved  heart  will  appreciate  the  sentiments  that  induced  this  compilation  of 
consolatory  verse.  The  sad  experience  of  the  author,  in  the  melancholy  fate  of  a be- 
loved son,  combined  with  a pure  and  refined  taste,  lend  a charm  to  the  volume,  and 
impart  to  it  an  interest  that  kindred  hearts  will  respond  to. 

81 — Stmmonds ’ Colonial  Magazine  and  Foreign  Miscellany . Edited  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
mon ds,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  etc.  London  : Simmonds  A Clowes. 

The  December  number  of  this  ably  conducted  work  is,  as  usual,  replete  with  arti- 
cles of  value  and  interest,  not  only  to  the  British  colonist,  but  to  those  who  would  ac- 
quire recent  and  accurate  information  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  consider  this 
tne  most  useful  and  important  work  that  reaches  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
82. — No  Church  without  a Bishop  ; or,  the  Controversy  between  the  Rev.  Drs.  Potts 
and  Wainwright.  With  a preface  by  the  latter,  and  an  introduction  and  notes. 
By  an  Anti-Sectarian.  8vo.,  pp.  176.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

The  pamphlet  whose  title  we  have  given,  embraces  the  discussion  between  two  emi- 
nent divines,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Episcopal  church,  which,  it  is  well-known 
recently  attracted,  in  a great  degree,  the  public  attention.  Without  entering  into  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we  would  remark  that  its 
publication  in  a collective  form  was  desirable,  in  order  that  the  public  may  judge  of  the 
points  in  issue,  and  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  mode,  in  which  the  controversy  was 
conducted. 

88.— A Materia  Mcdica  Boiantca.  Containing  the  Botanical  Description,  Natural 
History,  and  Chemical  and  Medical  Properties  of  Plants,  illustrated  by  colored  en- 
gravings of  original  drawings,  taken  from  nature.  By  Pktrr  P.  Good,  A.  M.,  and  A.  B. 
Strong,  M.  D.,  Botanists,  New  York.  [A  serial,  four  numbers  of  which  are  before 
us,  each  containing  a handsomely  executed  engraving  of  some  plant,  colored  after 
nature,  and  accompanied  with  a botanical  description,  natural  history,  and  its  chem- 
ical and  medical  propertied  Mr.  Good  is  a near  kinsman  of  the  late  Dr.  Good,  au- 
thor of  the  M Book  of  Nature,  and  was  brought  up  under  his  tuition.  With  the 
manuscripts  of  that  distinguished  physician  and  naturalist,  and  the  rare  facilities 
for  the  preparation  of  such  a work  thus  enjoyed,  joined  to  his  own  cultivated  taste, 
renders  the  present  volume  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  botanical  science.] 
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Arr.  I— FRENCH  SPOLIATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Thi  following  report  and  resolutions,  upon  the  subject  of  the  claims  of 
a large  number  of  our  citizens  upon  the  United  States,  for  French  spolia- 
tions prior  to  1800,  were  recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island.  They  are  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  L. 
Tillihohast,  late  a member  of  Congress  from  that  state.*  Nothing 
new  could  be  added  to  facts  already  known  to  the  few  in  the  country  who  % 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Tillinghast  has 
presented,  in  a condensed  and  comprehensive  form,  the  leading  facts  and 
considerations,  that  should  influence  Congress  to  prompt  and  decided* 
legislative  action.  As  these  facts,  however,  are  not  generally  known 
and  understood — as  the  claims  are  of  very  extensive  interest,  and  so 
founded  in  justice  as  to  merit  the  attention  and  approbation  of  the  nation,  • 
we  hare  thought  it  might  prove  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers,  to 
publish,  and  thus  preserve,  this  concise  history  in  the  pages  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine,  particularly  as  the  subject  is  now  before  Congress.f 


• Mr.  'Tillinghast  enclosed  a copy  of  this  report  to  us  a short  time  prior  to  his  death, 
with  a request  that  it  might  be  published  in  our  Magazine. 

t The  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  on  making  up  his  account  of  the  second 
week’s  labor  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  speaks  thus  of  the  French  claims : 

“ In  the  Senate,  the  claim  of  citizens  interested  in  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800, 
which  it  is  a reproach  to  Congress,  and  a dishonor  to  the  government,  to  have  suffered  to 
remain  so  long  unsettled,  has  been  brought  to  notice  in  a manner,  and  from  a political 
quarter  which  inspires  some  faint  hope  for  those  who,  viewing  the  subject  as  we  do,  con- 
sider the  public  faith  solemnly  pledged  in  this  matter,  that  justice  will  at  length  be  donq. 
Most  of  the  original  claimants  rest  in  their  graves ; but  their  descendants,  to  whom  these 
chums  were  in  many  cases  the  only  legacy,  are,  most  of  them,  as  we  understand,  in  a 
situation  to  entitle  them  to  the  deepest  sympathy  for  their  sufferings — some  of  them  in 
poor-houses,  and  others  in  abject  dependence,  to  each  of  whom  the  government,  for  more 
than  forty  years  has  rightfully  owed  thousands  of  dollars.  We  do  not  know  a single  man 
or  woman  among  them,  but  we  have  long  thought  them  greatly  wronged  and  oppressed 
by  die  government  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  words  on  this  subject  The  neglect 
of  die  government  for  so  long  a time  to  discharge  its  duties  towards  creditors,  amounts 
to  a refusal — and  a refusal  to  pay,  by  a single  state,  is  denominated  repudiation.” 
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The  claims  of  oar  citizens  upon  the  general  government  for  French  spoliations 
prior  to  the  convention  of  1800,  are,  in  effect,  but  claims  for  that  just  compensation 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  provides  for  all  whose  pri- 
vate property  is  taken  for  public  use.  The  w’ords  of  the  Constitution  are,  “ nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.** 

These  claims  were  originally  valid  and  admitted  claims  against  the  French 
government. 

The  claim  of  an  individual  of  one  nation  upon  the  government  of  another,  for 
illegal  captures  or  confiscations  ot  his  property  under  the  authority  and  command 
of  that  government,  is  property.  The  claim  is  a portion  of  the  private  property  of 
the  individual.  As  such,  it  has  a specific  value  in  market ; it  is  transferable  for 
value ; and  on  the  death  of  its  ow  ner  it  passes  to  his  legal  representatives.  It  is 
true  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  a court  of  law,  for  nations  are  not  amenable  to  such 
tribunals.  But  the  right  is  not  without  its  remedy.  Nations  are  amenable  to 
each  other,  under  the  laws  of  nations ; and  the  appropriate  and  well  known  reme- 
dy, in  such  cases,  is  negotiation,  or,  if  that  fails,  war.  It  is  true,  that  flagrant 
and  formal  war — what  is  called  “ solemn  war,” — so  far  dissolves  the  claim,  that 
unless  the  nation  which  declares  the  war  is  so  successful  in  it  as  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  indemnity  by  the  treaty  w’hich  ensues,  the  indemnity  may  be  lost 
Still,  by  the  code  of  nations,  war  is  the  penalty  upon  which  an  unjust  nation  refu- 
ses right.  It  may  rather  be  called  the  process  for  enforcing  right,  as  civil  tribunals 
employ  force,  in  the  last  resort,  in  their  process  for  compelling  the  justice  w hich  is 
not  voluntarily  rendered.  But  in  the  case  of  demands  upon  nations  where  the 
validity  of  the  claims  is  either  admitted  or  apparent,  resort  to  war  has  long  ceased 
to  be  necessary.  Our  whole  experience,  as  a nation,  shows  the  truth  of  this. 
Millions  upon  millions  have  been  claimed  and  recovered  of  foreign  governments 
through  the  peaceful  remedy  of  negotiation : and  numerous  a9  are  the  govern- 
ments against  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  urge  such  demands,  we  have  as 
yet  found  no  Christian  government  willing  to  encounter  wfar,  by  a plain  refusal 
to  comply  w'ith  its  responsibilities  in  such  cases.  The  remedy  by  negotiation  is 
therefore  believed  to  be  sufficient. 

All  governments  are  bound  to  assert  for  their  citizens,  or  subjects,  the  rights 
which  they  are  entitled  to  claim  against  foreign  governments,  and  to  prosecute 
those  rights  for  the  obtaining  of  complete  redress,  where  redress  is  oelayed  or 
refused.  They  are  bound  to  do  this  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  provide  legal 
remedies  in  proper  tribunals  of  justice,  for  wrongs  committed  by  and  upon  indi- 
viduals within  tneir  own  jurisdiction  ; as  much  as  the  officers  and  courts  of  law 
are  bound  to  apply  the  remedies  which  the  law  provide. 

Where  the  injury,  on  which  the  demand  was  founded,  was  accompanied,  at  the 
time,  by  a promise  of  indemnification,  or  was  followed  by  an  admission  of  respon- 
sibility, the  value  of  the  claimant's  property  in  the  claim  can  seem  to  be  subject 
to  no  contingency,  unless  he  may  apprehend  one  in  some  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment of  his  own  government,  or  in  ttie  insolvency  of  the  government  that  ow?es 
the  indemnity. 

The  claims  in  question  are  for  captures  and  confiscations  of  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  under  the  authority  of  certain  decrees  issued 
by  France,  between  1793  and  1800,  in  a war  in  which  we  wTere  neutrals.  France 

Promised  indemnification  to  the  innocent  neutrals  that  should  suffer  under  those 
ecrees;  and  she  subsequently  acknowledged  her  responsibility  for  these  particu- 
lar claims.  In  the  negotiation  in  which  our  government  took  charge  of  them, 
France  expressed  herself  disposed  to  pay  to  our  government,  in  money,  the  amount 
that  should  be  ascertained,  by  commissioners,  to  be  due  upon  them ; in  which 
case  she  would  expect  similar  indemnities  to  be  paid  in  money,  to  her,  for  some 
sixty  claims  of  her  citizens  against  our  government ; also,  payment  of  such  na- 
tional claims  as  she  might  establish,  and  a full  compliance  with  all  the  national 
rights  that  had  accrued  to  her  under  existing  treaties  ; or  else,  to  pay  our  govern- 
ment the  full  value  of  the  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens  as  claimed,  by  offsetting 
so  much  thereof  against  the  claims  of  her  citizens  as  would  indemnify  them 
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and  the  residue  against  a portion  of  her  national  claims  aqd  rights,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  she  would  thereupon  relinquish  as  against  us. 

The  owners  of  these  claims,  then,  held  them  in  1800  as  property,  recognized 
and  protected  by  the  principles  and  remedies  of  public  law ; as  absolutely  property, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  is  property  in  any  vested  right  to  damages,  property 
in  any  chose  in  action,  or  any  other  property  in  title,  which,  as  between  citizen 
and  citizen,  is  recognized  and  protected  by  the  provisions  and  remedies  of  muni- 
cipal law.  As  property,  they  could  be  transferred  for  valuable  consideration,  or 
assigned  for  security  ; they  descended  from  ancestor  to  heir,  and  were  adminis- 
tered by  executors  and  administrators. 

1b  1801,  the  government  of  the  United  States  took  the  whole  of  this  private 
property  for  public  use.  It  took  this  property  and  appropriated  it  to,  and  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of,  the  whole  nation,  as  arranged  for,  and  designated  in,  the  ratifi- 
cations of  a convention  with  France,  commenced  in  1800,  and  finally  ratified  in 
1801.  In  the  negotiation  which  ended  in  that  convention,  these  claims  were  the 
prominent  subject  of  demand  on  our  part ; while,  on  the  part  of  France,  aside  from 
a comparatively  few  claims  in  behalf  of  individuals,  the  demands  were  of  a differ- 
ent character : they  were  for  performance  thereafter,  and  for  reparation  for  non- 
performance theretofore,  of  treaty  stipulations  that  had  been  found  to  te  very 
onerous  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  were  likely  to 
become  still  more  so.  In  that  negotiation,  our  government  took  the  control  of 
the  claims  of  its  own  citizens,  and  deliberately,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  extinguished 
them  as  against  France,  by  releasing  that  nation  therefrom,  for  the  consideration 
of  a release  from  France  to  the  United  States  of  matters  of  most  critical  interest, 
and  of  incalculable  importance  to  our  whole  country. 

One  of  these  matters  was  the  obligation  of  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  February  6,  1778,  to  guarantee  to  France,  against  all  other  powers, 
and  forever,  all  her  dominions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  including  St.  JDomingo 
and  her  other  West  India  Islands,  as  they  were  possessed  by  her  in  1778.  This 
obligation  is  found  in  the  following  words,  in  the  11th  article  of  that  treaty:  * 
“The  two  parties  guaranty  mutually  from  the  present  time,  and  forever,  against 
all  other  powers,  to  wit,  the  United  States  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
present  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  France,  in  America,  as  well  as  those  which 
it  may  acquire  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace : and  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
guaranties,  on  his  part,  to  the  United  States,  their  liberty,  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence,” &c..  “ and  also  their  possessions,”  &c. 

Of  that  treaty  we  had  the  full  benefit,  in  the  large  and  efficient  assistance  we 
thenceforth  received  from  France,  which  contributed  to  the  early  and  successful 
result  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence. 
Having  established  our  independence,  and  having  no  foreign  possessions,  the 
guaranty  on  the  part  of  France  was,  thereafter,  in  effect,  merely  nominal.  But 
France  had  foreign  possessions  in  our  neighborhood,  constantly  and  eminently 
exposed  to  assault  and  conquest.  We  have  seen  them  successively  torn  from 
her  dominion.  The  guaranty  on  our  part,  therefore,  was  of  grave  and  serious 
consequence,  pregnant  with  peril  and  expense  to  the  nation : and  the  fulfilment 
of  it  must  inevitably,  and  often,  have  embroiled  us  in  war. 

Another  of  these  matters,  was  the  claim  of  France  under  the  treaty  of  amity 
Bnd  commerce,  of  February  6,  1778,  which  contained  mutual  and  large  conces- 
sions of  exclusive  privileges  to  the  people  and  government  of  each  nation,  in 
regard  to  their  commerce  and  navigation,  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  and 
the  proceedings  of  their  several  functionaries  in  each  other’s  ports,  in  relation  to 
prizes  and  other  subjects.  Among  other  advantages,  secured  to  France  by  this 
treaty,  .vas  that  of  using  our  ports  for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  her  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  and  privateers  ; for  repairing,  providing  and  fitting  them  out ; for 
receiving,  protecting  and  dismissing  at  pleasure,  her  prizes,  without  entry  or  du- 
ties, and  without  interference,  on  our  part,  either  through  our  Admiralty  courts  or 
otherwise  : from  all  which  privileges  every  enemy  of  France  was  expressly  and 
forever  excluded. 

Another  of  these  matters  arose  under  the  Consular  Convention  of  November  14, 
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1788,  securing  to  the  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls  of  France  independent  powers  of 
police  and  judicature  in  our  ports. 

What  inconvenience,  annoyance,  and  public  inflammation,  had  arisen  in  the 
interval  between  1788  and  1800,  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  privileges 
claimed  under  these  treaties  by  the  Consuls  and  Vice  Consuls,  and  by  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  France  in  this  country ; what  accusations,  recriminations,  and  char- 
ges of  abuse  of  privileges  so  liable  to  abuse,  had  pervaded  and  agitated  the  coun- 
try, may  well  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens. 

France,  then,  in  the  negotiation  of  1800,  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  an  un- 
disputed right  of  our  citizens  to  indemnity  from  her  for  losses  under  her  decrees, 
ana  by  means  of  her  privateers  and  agents.  She  was  bound  to  make  this  admis- 
sion, not  only  by  the  laws  of  nations,  but  also  by  her  own  express  engagement,  as 
contained  in  her  decree  of  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  directing  the  capture  of  neutrq/ 
vessels,  which  was  the  first  decree  that  seriously  affected  our  commerce,  and  con- 
tiuns  these  words : “ provisions  belonging  to  neutrals  shall  be  paid  for  according 
to  the  value  in  their  destined  ports  *,  neutral  vessels,  after  discharging  the  parts 
of  their  cargoes  consisting  o!  provisions  and  enemies’  goods,  shall  be  released, 
their  stipulated  treignt  shall  be  paid,  and  the  tribunals  shall  allow  them  a just 
indemnification  for  the  detention.”  In  a letter  of  the  1 4th  of  October,  1793, 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  apologises  to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Morris,  for 
the  capture  of  our  vessels  authorised  and  made  under  that  and  subsequent  decrees, 
informing  him  that  the  republic  had  been  put  to  this  painful  necessity  by  “ the  ex- 
treme rigor  with  which  tne  English  and  other  belligerents  treat  all  the  neutral 
vessels  destined  for  France.”  In  the  same  letter,  the  same  Minister  says,  “ We 
hope  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  attribute  to  their  true  cause 
the  abuses  of  which  you  complain,  as  well  as  other  violations  of  which  our  cruis- 
ers may  render  themselves  guilty,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war and,  “ the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  our  allies  from  our  enemies,  has  often  been  the  cause 
of  offences  committed  on  board  your  vessels  ; all  the  administration  could  do,  is  to 
order  indemnification  to  those  who  have  suffered,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.” 

But,  in  1800.  France  placed  against  our  demand  for  this  promised  indemnifica- 
tion, her  own  demand  for  a full  performance,  on  our  part,  and  a full  indemnity  for 
Mat  non-performance  of  our  engagements  and  obligations  under  the  treaties. 
These  were  of  so  irksome  and  hazardous  a < haracter,  they  pressed  so  closely  upon 
our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  called  for  such  sacrifices  in  regard  to  our 
tranquillity  and  our  resources,  that  our  government  had  lon^  seen  that,  at  some 
price  or  other,  we  must  be  rid  of  them.  But  France  insisted  on  an  adherence  to 
such  of  them  as  seemed  at  once  very  important  to  her,  and  very  troublesome  to 
us,  and  she  put  so  high  a value  upon  the  modification  or  relinquishment  of  such 
of  them  as  sne  would  consent  to  modify  or  relinquish,  that  our  envoys  found  it 
was  beyond  their  power  to  come,  at  that  time,  to  a definite  agreement  upon  either 
of  these  demands.  The  last  and  most  moderate  proposition  submitted  to  them  by 
the  French  Ministers,  was  of  the  4th  of  September,  in  these  words : 

“ We  shall  have  a right  to  take  our  prizes  into  the  ports  of  America. 

M A commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnities  which  either  of  the  two  nations 
may  owe  to  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

“ The  indemnities  which  shall  be  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  And  in  return  for  which,  France 
yields  the  exclusive  privilege  resulting  from  the  17th  and  22d  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  and  from  the  rights  of  guarantee  of  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance.”  < - 

By  this  it  appears  that  France  valued  her  rights  under  the  treaties,  and  her 
claim  for  violations  of  them,  at  a much  higher  rate  than  the  amount  due  from  her 
to  American  citizens  ; for,  after  sacrificing  a large  portion  of  those  rights,  and  all 
her  national  claim  of  damages,  for  the  payment  of  that  amount,  she  still  insisted 
on  reserving  the  important  ri^ht  under  those  treaties,  of  bringing  her  prizes  into 
our  ports.  But  the  great  privileges  and  the  large  claims  against  ou^  government, 
for  national  damages,  which  she  was  willing  to  relinquish  in  payment  of  the 
y claims  of  our  citizens,  shows  how  high  a value  she  attached  to  those  claims, 
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and  how  unqualified  was  her  sense  of  the  obligation  that  rested  upon  her  to  pay 
them. 

Oar  envoys  deemed  this  proposition  inadmissible,  and  returned  a Counter  pro* 
position,  as  the  nearest  approach  they  could  make  to  that  of  France,  which  was 
as  follows: 

“ 1st  The  former  treaties  shall  be  renewed,  and  confirmed. 

“ 2d.  The  obligations  of  the  guaranty  shall  be  specified  and  limited,  as  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  their  third  proposition  of  the  30th  August. 

M There  shall  be  mutual  indemnities,  and  a mutual  restoration  of  captured  pro- 
perty not  yet  definitively  condemned,  according  to  their  5th  and  6th  propositions 
of  that  date. 

“ 4th.  If,  at  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  United  States  shall  propose  a mu- 
tual relinquishment  of  indemnities,  the  French  republic  will  agree  to  the  same ; 
and  in  such  case^Jthe  foriper  treaties  shall  not  be  deemed  obligatory,  except  that 
under  the  17th  and  22d  articles  of  that  of  commerce,  the  parties  shall  continue 
forever  to  have  for  their  public  ships  of  war,  privateers,  and  prizes,  such  privileges 
in  the  ports  of  each  other  as  the  most  favored  nation  shall  enjoy.” 

By  this  the  guaranty  was  at  all  events  to  be  limited  and  reduced  to  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  each,  whenever  any  of  the  specified  possessions  of  the  other 
were  attacked,  to  furnish  a supply,  on  the  one  hand,  of  arms,  on  the  other,  of  pro- 
visions, to  the  amount  of  one  million  of  francs ; with  liberty  to  each  to  exonerate 
itself  wholly  from  the  guaranty  by  paying,  in  seven  years,  the  gross  sum  of  five 
millions  of  francs  in  money,  or  in  such  securities  as  might  be  issued  for  indemni- 
ties : but  it  was  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  the  ratifi- 
cations, by  discharging  the  claim  for  indemnities,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
onerous  obligations  of  the  treaties,  and  from  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  French  in 
out  ports,  reducing  them  to  such  general  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  most 
favored  nations. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  upon  these  propositions,  the  French  Minis- 
ters refused  the  2d  and  4th,  but  proposed  a modification  of  the  4th,  giving  France 
the  same  option  as  the  United  States,  as  to  renouncing,  in  the  ratifications,  all 
claims  to  indemnities  on  both  sides,  and  providing  that  the  treaties,  in  that  case, 
should  still  be  maintained,  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  guaranty  should  be  re- 
linquished, and  the  privileges  of  France,  under  the  17th  and  22d  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  should  also  be  reduced  to  such  privileges,  in  those  respects, 
as  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nation.  Our  envoys  endeavored  to  treat 
upon  a modification  of  their  2d  proposition,  so  as  to  make  Jthe  guaranty  a stipula- 
ted succor  of  2,000,000  of  francs,  in  case  of  attack,  and  redeemable  by  the  pay- 
ment, at  once,  of  10,000,000.  But  the  French  Ministers  refused  to  treat  for  any 
modification  of  the  treaties,  unless  accompanied  with  an  absolute  relinquishment  of 
indemnities,  and  avowed  that,  rather  than  sign  such  a treaty,  even  if  instructed  by 
their  government  to  sign  it,  they  would  resign.  Finding,  however,  that  although 
it  haa  become  impossible  to  atrree  on  this  subject,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  other  articles  of  a convention  that  should  regulate  the  relations  and 
rights  of  the  two  nations  in  all  other  respects,  the  Ministers  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, on  the  30th  of  September,  agreed  upon  and  concluded  such  a convention, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  articles,  inserting  in  it  a provision  in  relation  to  the 
treaties  and  indemnities,  connecting  and  postponing  them ; which  provision  stands 
as  the  2d  article  of  the  convention,  and  is  in  these  words : 

“Art.  2.  The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties,  not  being  able  to 
agree,  at  present,  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  14th 
November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties 
will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a convenient  time ; and  until  they  have 
agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows.” 

The  convention  was  immediately  ratified  by  “ Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  by  this  2d  article,  the  French  government  solemnly^ 
admits  its  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  indemnities  due  to,  or  claimed  by,  our 
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citizens,  and  promises  to  entertain  them  as  the  subject  of  a further  and  distinct 
negotiation. 

When  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
President,  that  body  thought  it  could  perceive  that  the  French  Ministers  had  now 
not  only  subscribed  to  the  same  admission  they  had  before  made,  but  that  they 
had  accompanied  it  with  a better  proposal.  The  Senate  appears  to  have  believed 
that,  in  that  article,  the  government  of  France  said,  in  effect,  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  “We  owe  large  sums  to  certain  of  your  individual  citizens,  whose 
claims  you  represent  and  control.  The  grounds  of  their  claims  we  do  not 
dispute,  and  we  are  willing,  and  now  bind  ourselves,  to  arrange  tor  them 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  found  that  they  have  suffered.  But  we 
have  large  claims  upon  you  as  a government,  under  our  treaties,  and  we  hold  yon 
to  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  for  the  future.  These  we  deem  of  more  value 
than  the  sums  due  from  us  to  your  citizens.  Nevertheless,  we  put  it  in  your 
power,  by  releasing  us  from  those  sums,  to  release  yometoes  from  the  damages 
and  obligations  which  we  claim  under  the  treaties.  With  this  we  will  be  content 
In  proof  of  which,  wTe  have  agreed  in  this  article,  that  your  obligations  to  us  under 
the  treaties,  shall  be  suspended  and  inoperative,  until  the  indemnities  c laimed  by 
your  citizens  are  provided  for,  be  that  time  long  or  short.  It  is  at  your  option  to 
extinguish  our  claims  at  this  price,  by  striking  out  this  article  in  your  ratification, 
whereby  you  extinguish  the  mutual  admissions  and  the  mutual  promise  to  nego- 
tiate farther.  In  that  case  we  shall  be  released  forever  from  our  responsibility 
for  the  indemnities,  and  you  will  be  released  forever  from  your  responsibilities 
under  the  treaties,  and  for  all  past  damages.  The  convention  will  stand  complete 
without  this  article,  and  will  thenceforward  be  the  only  instrument  between  the 
two  nations  that  fixes,  marks  out,  and  governs  their  relative  rights  and  grounds 
of  claim.,, 

Believing  this  to  be,  in  effect,  the  language  of  France,  the  Senate  saw^that  it 
was  now  in  their  power  to  free  this  country  at  once  from  the  entanglement  of  the 
treaties,  and  from  all  the  claims  of  France  arising  from  them ; and  they  most 
wisely  judged  that  tills  freedom  was  richly  worth  to  the  country  all  that  it  could 
possibly  cost,  by  thus  making  our  own  government  responsible  for  the  indemnities 
so  taken  and  used  in  the  purchase.  In  the  ratification,  therefore,  the  second  arti- 
cle was  stricken  out,  or  rather,  was  declared  “ to  be  expunged  and  of  no  validity.” 
A provision  was  also  added,  limiting  the  duration  of  the  convention  to  eight  years. 
Thus  conditionally  ratified,  it  went  back  to  France  for  the  assent  of  that  govern- 
ment. The  First  Consul  saw  at  once  the  whole  effect  of  the  omission  of  the 
article.  He  saw  that  thereby  France  lost  her  claims  and  treaties,  and  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  our  citizens  wras  transferred  from  the  French  to  the  American 
government.  It  was  not  until  after  considerable  delay  and  correspondence  that 
he  consented  to  accept  the  ratification,  nor  would  he,  to  the  last,  accept  it  but 
on  condition  that  the  discharge  of  France  from  the  indemnities  should  be  expressed 
in  terms.  This  being  acceded  to  by  our  Minister,  Mr.  Murray,  the  concurrence 
of  the  French  government  was  at  length  given  by  the  First  Consul,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : “ The  government  of  the  United  States  having  added  to  its  ratification 
that  the  convention  should  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  having 
omitted  the  second  article,  the  government  of  the  French  Republic  consents  to 
accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention,  with  the  addition  importing  that 
the  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  with  the  retrench- 
ment of  the  second  article  ; ‘ provided,  that  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  States 
renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the  object  of  the  said  article.’  ” 

. This  ratification  being  also  conditional,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  the  conven- 
tion again  before  the  Senate,  which  was  done  by  President  Jefferson,  and  that 
body,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1801,  resolved,  “that  they  considered  the  said 
convention  as  fully  ratified,  and  returned  the  same  to  the  President  for  the  usual 
promulgation.” 

Thereupon,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1801,  President  Jefierson,  by  proclama- 
tion, announced  the  convention  to  be  finally  ratified. 

Our  government  then  renounced,  and  released  to  France,  the  claims  of  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  held  and  owned  those  claims  as  their 
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private  property;  receiving  as  a consideration  therefor,  a renunciation  and  release 
on  the  part  of  France,  of  all  her  claim?,  individual  and  national,  for  counter  in- 
demnities, up  to  the  date  of  the  convention,  and  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  trea- 
ties from  that  time  forward. 

From  that  day,  no  farther  representations  have  been  made  to  the  French  govern- 
ment by  that  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  these  claims ; for  the  simple 
reason,  that  they  have  been  paid  to  our  government  by  France.  Prior  to  this, 
they  constituted  the  great  subject  of  national  complaint  and  national  demand 
against  France.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  command  of  the 
President,  had,  in  1793,  called  on  the  merchants  who  might,  under  the  French 
decrees,  suffer  injuries  “ contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  existing  treaties,”  to 
forward  the  evidence  of  their  claims  to  the  Department  of  State,  with  an  assurance 
that  “ on  their  forwarding  hither  well  authenticated  evidence  of  the  same,  proper 
proceedings  will  be  adopted  for  their  relief so  that  both  the  first  French  decree 
if  May,  1793,  had  promised  indemnity  to  neutrals  that  might  suffer,  and  our  own 
government  had  promised  its  protection  to  these  claims.  Our  envoys  to  France 
had  received  the  most  positive  instructions  to  insist  upon  their  payment,  and  to 
agree  to  no  arrangefnent  without  a provision  for  them.  But,  since  1801,  no  Min- 
ister to  France  has  been  authorized  to  hint  to  that  government  that  we  have  any 
ground  of  discontent  or  of  demand  against  her  for  indemnities  of  this  class,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  that  year ; simply  because  these  anterior  claims  of  our  citizens 
were  then  paid  to  our  government  by  France.  The  convention  for  the  cession  of 
Louisiana,  in  1803,  provided  for  debts  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
for  none  of  these  claims  for  spoliations,  simply  because  these  had  been  paid  to  our 
government  by  France.  Mr.  Rives,  in  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  was 
sent  to  France  to  negotiate  a treaty  for  similar  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens, 
and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a treaty,  securing  payment  of  all  outstanding 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  French  government,  ana  payment  thereof  has  been 
made  by  the  French  King ; but  in  that  negotiation  Mr.  Rives  did  not,  and  could 
not,  present  or  refer  to  these  claims,  simply  because  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  both  governments,  that  these  claims  had  already  been  paid  to  our  government 
by  France.  Millions  have  been  paid  to  our  citizens  by  foreign  states  since  1801, 
and  all  who  have  suffered  wrongs,  except  these  claimants,  have  experienced,  in 
this  respect,  the  benefit  due  to  them  for  their  support  of  a just  and  energetic 
government : these  claimants  alone,  these  citizens,  who  equally  support  that  govern- 
ment, have  been  excluded  from  that  benefit,  simply  because  their  claims  have  been 
paid  to  our  government  by  France. 

All  who  acted  for  either  nation,  in  the  final  conclusion  of  that  convention,  per- 
fectly understood  at  the  time,  that  these  claims  were  60  paid  to  our  government  by 
France  ; and  that  such  was  the  intention  of  both  nations  in  the  ratifications.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  President.  In  December,  1801,  he  authorized  Mr.  Madison  to 
write  to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Livingston,  in  respect  to  the  declaratory  clause  added 
by  the  First  Consul,  the  following : “lam  authorized  to  say,  that  the  President 
does  not  regard  the  declaratory  clause  as  more  than  a legitimate  inference  from 
the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  second  article.” 

Mr.  Madison  was  Secretary  of  State.  Writing  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  our  Minister 
to  Madrid,  in  1804,  when  Spain  sought  to  evade  our  claims  on  her,  and  had  cited 
our  relinquishment  of  these  claims  to  France,  Mr.  Madison  says,  “ The  claims, 
again,  from  which  France  was  released,  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  release 
was  for  a valuable  consideration,  in  a correspondent  release  of  the  United  States 
from  certain  claims  on  them.” 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  ruler  of  France.  Having  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
transaction,  while  at  St.  Helena,  he  said : “ The  suppression  of  the  second  article 
of  the  convention  put  an  end  to  the  privileges  which  France  possessed  by  the 
treaties  of  1778,  and  annulled  the  just  claims  which  America  might  have  made  for 
injuries  done  in  time  of  peace.” 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  one  of  the  three  envoys  first  sent  out,  said,  in 
regard  to  these  claims,  “ If  the  envoys  renounced  them,  or  did  not,  by  an  article 
in  the  treaty,  save  them,  the  United  States  would  thereby  become  liable  for  them 
to  her  citizens.” 
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It  is  as  needless,  as  it  would  be  tedious,  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  illegal  acts  of 
France  which  gave  rise  to  these  claims,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they 
were  valid  claims  against  her  government ; because  their  validity  has  been  admit- 
ted and  acted  upon  by  both  nations,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  which  nations 
can  act  upon  such  subjects. 

It  may  seem  equally  needless  to  allude  to  an  argument  that  was  no  sooner 
raised  than  refuted,  that  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  two  nations  just  prior 
to  the  convention,  might  be  considered  as  a state  of  war  that  abrogated  the  claims. 
Even  if  it  could  be  said  with  any  truth,  that  there  had  been  war,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly absurd  to  say  that  the  claims  which  were  provided  for,  and  paid  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  were  abrogated  by  the  war ! But  there  was  not  a war.  Neither  nation 
considered  itself  at  war : neither  the  rulers  of  France,  on  their  part,  nor  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  alone  could  declare  war  on  our  part  On  the 
contrary,  they  expressly  avowed  to  each  other,  that  they  negotiated  upon  the  saipe 
footing  as  if  no  “ misunderstanding”  had  existed : that  the  relation  between  them/ 
had  not  been  that  of  war ; that  they  treated  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war. 
And  they  entertained*  discussed,  ana  allowed  such  mutual  propositions  and  de- 
mands, as  by  their  very  nature  showed  their  recognition  of  the  uninterrupted  obli- 
gations of  a state  of  amity.  This  suggestion,  however,  of  war,  is  wholly  from 
the  purpose,  and  foreign  to  the  question.  For  the  case  of  the  claimants  is  not 
that  their  claims  have  teen  refused  or  rejected  by  France,  but  that  they  have  been  . 
allowed  and  paid,  war  or  no  war,  to  their  own  government,  which  has  appropriated 
them  to  its  own  use : that  their  government  has  received  from  France  the  full 
and  admitted  value  of  their  claims,  in  a release  from  national  demands  and  obli- 
gations, which  it  had  before  endeavored  to  purchase  of  France,  by  the  offer  of 
large  sums  of  money,  added  to  other  inducements ; and  that  the  just  amount  of 
their  claims  is,  therefore,  now  detained  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
its  owners. 

The  value  to  this  nation  of  the  release  obtained  from  France,  is  too  apparent  to 
need  a word  of  comment.  How  highly  it  was  appreciated  by  our  government,  is 
evinced  by  its  previous  anxiety,  and  long  continued  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Indeed, 
prior  to  the  ultimate  negotiation,  but  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  these  claims, 
Congress  had,  by  an  act,  declared  that  the  treaties  should  no  longer  be  considered 
as  in  force  : not  that  it  believed  that  one  party  can  release  itself  from  a compact 
without  the  consent  of  the  other;  but,  knowing  what  claims  could  be  presented 
against  France,  as  an  offset,  it  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
thereafter  to  perform  obligations  so  burdensome  and  vexatious  to  the  country, 
choosing  rather  to  abide  whatever  penalty  might  ensue.  At  length  a far  more 
satisfactory,  and  doubtless,  also,  a cheaper  mode  of  obtaining  the  release,  was 
found  in  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  fund  belonging  to  these  claimants. 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  convention,  to  wit,  in  the  winter  of 
1801-2,  many  of  the  claimants  presented  their  memorials  to  Congress,  asking  to 
be  indemnified  upon  the  ground  that  their  claims  had  teen  released  by  our  govern- 
ment to  France ; but  neither  they  nor  the  members  of  Congress  were  then,  or  for 
a long  time  afterwards,  aware  of  the  whole  strength  of  their  case,  as  it  existed  in 
the  mass  of  uncollected  evidence  which  was  among  the  archieves  of  the  State 
Department.  A favorable  report  was,  however,  made  from  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1802,  by  Mr.  Giles ; but  no  farther 
action  appears  to  have  been  then  had  upon  the  memorials  in  either  House.  Me- 
morials and  petitions  continued  to  be  presented  from  that  time  to  1827,  and  various 
reports,  in  aU  six,  including  that  of  Mr.  Giles,  were,  from  time  to  time,  made 
upon  them  by  the  committees  to  whom  they  were  referred,  but  without  any  far- 
ther evidence  of  the  obligation  of  our  government  than  what  might  be  found  m the 
public  laws  and  treaties.  Only  two  of  these  reports  are  adverse  to  the  general 
principle  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  our  government,  and  they  are  very  short, 
containing  no  evidence  of  more  than  a cursory  animadversion  to  the  case.  Three 
are  long,  and  are  evidence  of  a close  and  able  examination ; and  that  of  Mr.  Ma- 
rion, in  1807,  though  short,  is  strong,  and  is  as  decidedly  favorable  as  are  those 
of  Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  Holmes,  which  last  was  made  in  the  Senate,  in  1827.  That 
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of  Mr.  Russell,  made  in  the  House,  in  1822,  though  adverse  to  the  case  submitted 
to  him  upon  its  particular  facts,  as  being  at  no  time  a valid  claim  against  France, 
vet  expresses  the  deliberate  opinion  of  nia  committee,  that  the  government  of  the 
united  States,  by  impairing  the  just  power  of  such  claimants  tc  resort  to  France 
for  redress,  could  be  rightly  considered  as  becoming  liable  for  such  redress,  to  the 
same  extent  only  as  it  would  otherwise  have  actually  been  obtained  from  France ; 
and  supposes  that,  had  it  appeared  that  our  government  had  taken  and  used  the 
claims,  as  property,  for  the  public  good,  its  responsibility  might  be  unconditional, 
and  not  to  De  measured  by  tne  justice  of  the  French  government. 

These  reports  were  evidently  made  without  reference  to  the  documents  relating 
to  the  subject,  which  were  in  the  State  Department,  and  which  were  not  published 
until  the  first  session  of  the  19th  Congress.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
memorials  that  were  presented,  the  Senate,  in  1824,  made  a call  for  these  docu- 
ments, comprising  the  instructions  to  our  envoys,  and  all  the  correspondence  and 
propositions  by  and  between  them  and  the  French  Ministers,  and  with  the  respect- 
ive governments,  in  regard  to  these  claims,  and  the  subjects  of  the  convention. 
It  took  more  than  two  years,  in  the  department,  to  collate  and  prepare  these  for 
communication,  and  they  formed  a volume  of  between  700  and  800  pages,  which 
was  subsequently  published  by  order  of  the  Senate.  These  were  communicated 
under  a report  from  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  speaks  stri- 
kingly of  the  value  of  the  release  obtained  from  France  in  consideration  of  these 
claims.  This  publication  was  a volume  of  light  upon  this  subject,  to  whoever 
would  patiently  bestow  the  labor  required  for  a due  examination  of  it,  as  it  dis- 
closed, and  put  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  fact,  that  the  claims  had  been 
available  to  the  United  States  at  their  full  amount,  and  had  been  exchanged  for  an 
adequate  and  amplo  consideration.  Soon  afterwards,  in  May,  1828,  a report  in 
favor  of  the  claimants  was  made  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  a similar 
one  in  the  House,  by  Mr.  Everett,  our  present  Minister  in  England.  A series  of 
reports,  in  each  House,  has  followed  from  that  time,  several  of  them  from  some 
of  the  wisest  and  ablest  statesmen  of  their  times,  including  one  from  Mr.  Webster, 
two  from  Mr.  Livingston,  three  from  Mr.  Everett,  all  upon  a patient  and  faithful 
examination  of  the  facts,  and  all  of  them  decidedly  and  emphatically  favorable  to 
the  claimants.  There  are  two  dissenting  statements  from  individual  members  of 
their  respective  committees ; but  every  report  of  a committee  since  1827,  has 
been  for  the  indemnification.  These  reports  have,  in  several  instances  in  the 
8enate,  been  accompanied  by  bills  appropriating  a sum  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims,  and  providing  a board  of  commissioners  to  investigate  them.  One  of 
these  bills,  ported  by  Mr.  Webster,  passed  the  Senate,  upon  a full  discussion,  in 
1834.  But  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  changes  of  membership  are 
more  frequent,  and  where  the  pressing  mass  of  ordinary  business  is  almost  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  body,  there  has  not  been  found  a time  for  a full  discussion  and 
definite  action.  Perhaps  the  labor  of  the  investigation,  which  the  subject  is  sup- 
posed to  require,  as  well  as  its  importance,  has  had  a tendency  to  occasion  its 
postponement.  In  the  meantime,  many  a respectable  citizen,  whose  enterprise 
and  activity  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  sunk  into  the 
▼ale  of  poverty,  and  languished  through  a comfortless  old  age,  till  released  fronr 
mortification  and  despondency  by  death,  having  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
individual  dealings  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  a victim  to  the  inconsiderate  and 
unjust  delay  of  that  government  which  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  him,  ana  to  every  member  of  the  body  politic,  ihe  benefit  of  justice.  Others, 
however,  still  live  to  hope,  and  live  to  be  grateful,  for  that  redemption  of  national 
faith,  which,  though  tandy,  appears  now  to  be  surely  on  its  way.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  government  of  this  Union,  resting  as  it  does  for  Its  exist- 
ence upon  intelligence,  faith,  virtue  and  honor,  will  leave  itself  to  be  charged  on 
the  pages  of  history  with  the  repudiation  of  a debt  so  understanding^  contracted, 
by  an  authority  so  absolutely  competent  to  Contract  it,  and  for  a consideration  so 
purely  national  and  so  immeasurably  valuable. 

Resolutions  urgently  advising  a provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  claims 
had,  in  1841,  been  passed  and  forwarded  to  Congress  by  the  legislatures  of  eight 
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states  of  this  Union,  viz : Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Connecticnt,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  Alabama.  Of  these,  Rhode  Islana  took 
the  lead,  in  1832,  and  was  followed  by  Maryland,  in  1836.  Memorials  to  tho 
same  effect  have  also  been  presented  from  disinterested  citizens  of  other  states, 
from  members  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  amending  the  constitution 
of  that  state,  and  from  several  boards  of  trade.  Wherever  the  question  meets 
with  attention  and  examination,  there  appears  to  be  produced  a conviction  of  its 
merits. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  claimants  who  had  memorials  before  Congress,  without 
including  those  who  petitioned  prior  to  1827,  was  1,011.  Of  these,  twenty-six 
were  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and  claiming  large  amounts.  But  this  number 
comprises  by  no  means  all  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  will  be  entitled  to  a portion 
of  the  compensation  that  may  be  awarded.  The  interest  which  citizens  of  this 
state  have  m the  question,  is  not  only  large  in  amount,  but  extensive  in  respect 
to  numbers. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  indemnities  due,  will  probably  never  be  ascertained. 
Nor  is  any  near  approximation  possible,  but  by  means  of  commissioners,  who 
should  have  power  to  investigate,  and  whose  awards  should  be  definitive.  In 
1827,  Mr.  Clay  communicated  to  a committee  of  the  Senate  a list  of  such  cases 
as  were  on  the  files  of  the  State  Department,  in  number  456,  and  estimated  the 
probable  amount  of  eighty-eight  of  them  at  $2,235,702  59  Of  the  residue  he 
had  no  means  for  estimating  the  amount ; but  as  the  above  sum  applies  to  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  cases  in  the  department,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  amount  is  largely  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  bills  reported  in  the 
Senate  have  provided  for  an  appropriation  of  five  millions,  in  full  satisfaction. 

It  is  presumed  that  a provision  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  claimants  might  now 
be  made,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  the  nation.  A stock  might  be 
issued  in  convenient  certificates.  These  certificates  might  form  tho  best  of  cur- 
rency, especially  as  a mode  of  remittance ; or  they  might  be  so  expressed  as  to 
have  the  qualities  of  a more  fixed  capital.  Life  and  usefulness  might  be  thus 
given  to  a now  dormant  property. 

But  no  advantages  of  any  sort  can  stand  in  competition  with  those  which  at  all 
times  necessarily  result  to  a nation  from  a strict  compliance  with  the  obligations 
of  good  faith.  Beyond  all  considerations  of  advantages,  or  of  sacrifices,  is  the 
high  and  paramount  obligation,  which  rests  upon  all  nations,  and  most  emphati- 
cally upon  ours,  to  respond,  without  hesitation  or  reluctance,  to  the  demands  of 
that  justice  which  is  the  motive  and  object  of  political  society. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report,  the 
committee  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  finally  adopted  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  January,  1844. 

Resolved,  That  prior  to  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
in  1800,  there  were  large  and  just  claims  due  from  France  to  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  spoliations  on  their  commerce,  which  claims  were  asserted  as  just 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  were  not  rejected  by  France. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  ratification  of  said  convention,  tho  government  of  tho 
United  States  released  France  from  the  payment  of  6aid  claims,  in  consideration 
of  a corresponding  release  from  the  claims  of  France  against  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  which  had  before  existed  between  the  two 
nations : and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  the  said  mutual  release  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States  as  a nation. 

Resolved,  That  this  was  such  an  appropriation  of  private  property  to  public 
use,  as  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  entitles  the  said  citizens  to  just  compen- 
sation from  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  accompanying  report,  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary,  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress : and  that  they  be  requested  to  use  their  exertions  for  procuring  a just 
indemnification  to  said  citizens. 
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Ait.  IL — THE  SIXTH  CENSUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

MEMORIAL  TO  TUB  HONORABLE  TUB  8BNATE  AND  HOU8B  OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, IN  CONOBE88  ASSEMBLED  l 

The  undersigned  respectfully  represent,  that  various  and  grosa  errors 
having  been  discovered  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  sixth  census  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Statistical  Association  appointed  them  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  report  thereon  to  your  honor* 
able  bodies. 

Not  having  reliable  data  with  which  they  could  compare  all  the  details 
of  the  census,  they  have  confined  their  investigations  to  the  reports  re* 
•peeling  education,  nosology  and  employments,  and  herewith  beg  leave  to 
communicate  the  results. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  are  in  the  United  States  173 
universities,  or  colleges,  containing  16,288  students.  There  is  good  rea* 
son  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  colleges  given,  is  almost  twice  as  large 
as  the  true  number,  and  that  the  number  of  students  is  exaggerated  nearly 
as  much.  Four  colleges,  for  example,  are  put  down  to  Maine,  which  has 
tiro.  Four  to  Massachusetts,  which  has  three.  Four  to  Connecticut, 
which  has  three,  dtc. 

The  number  of  colleges  given  for  these  states  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
number  of  colleges,  and  of  theological  schools,  having  a separate  exist* 
once,  taken  together.  Not  unlikely,  institutions  of  this  latter  class  were 
indiscriminately  included  under  the  designation  of  colleges ; although  the 
difference  between  them,  one  would  suppose,  is  clearly  enough  defined. 

The  number  of  colleges  reported  in  the  American  Almanac,  for  1844, 
is  105,  and  the  number  of  students,  by  which  is  meant  undergraduates,  or 
members  of  the  four  collegiate  classes,  is  about  10,000. 

The  errors  in  regard  to  the  common  schools  are  the  most  striking. 
Your  memorialists  are  aware,  that  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Coimecti* 
cut,  and  in  some  others,  one  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public 
schools  is  assessed  equally  upon  all  the  children  who  enjoy  their  advan* 
tages.  But  this  capitation  tax,  or  tuition  fee,  is  only  a part,  and  in  some 
states  a very  small  part  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  establishment, 
and,  therefore,  these  children  are  educated  mostly,  and  in  Connecticut  al- 
most entirely,  at  the  public  charge. 

Beside,  this  tuition  fee  is  assessed  only  upon  such  as  are  able  to  pay  it. 
All  others  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly  speak* 

• The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  “Ameri- 
can Statistical  Society,”  on  the  census  of  the  United  States,  to  the  editor  of  this  Maga- 
line,  will  explain  the  objects  and  character  of  the  memorial 

**  We  herewith  send  you  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  errors  of  the 
sixth  census,  presented  by  the  American  Statistical  Association  to  Congress,  for  publica- 
tion in  yoilr  Magazine.  Many  learned  and  elaborate  articles  upon  the  census,  and  upon 
die  subjects  connected  therewith,  have  already  appeared  in  your  journal,  but  none  which 
expose  the  fallacy  of  that  document ; and  therefore  of  all  theories  concerning  it,  or  of 
doctrines  drawn  from  it  This  memorial  has  been  forwarded  to  both  bouses  of  Congress, 
to  Mr.  Huntington  of  the  Senate,  and  to  Mr.  Adams  of  the  House,  and  wiM  doubtless 
meet  with  proper  attention  there.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Association 
to  convey  the  remedy  through  yonr  journal,  wherever  the  evil  has  gone  before  it  For 
this  purpose,  we  request  an  insertion  as  early  as  convenient” 
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ing,  educated  at  the  public  charge.  This  last  class  must  be  confined 
nearly  to  children  of  paupers,  for  this  capitation  tax  is  so  small  in  New 
York,  being  less  than  one  dollar  a year  for  each  child,  that  very  few  are 
•o  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  it.  The  law  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
equal  throughout  any  state,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  children  edu- 
cated at  public  charge,  must  vary  in  any  state,  only  with  the  difference 
of  prosperity  and  pauperism. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Cortland,  Dela- 
ware, Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Lewis,  Niagara,  Ontario,  Orleans,  Os- 
wego, Schoharie,  Steuben,  Warren,  and  Yates,  according  to  the  sixth 
census,  have  no  children  thus  educated  at  the  public  charge,  while  Cayu- 

fa  has  2,990  children  in  the  public  schools,  Erie  3,140,  Kings,  2,857, 
lew  York,  9,690,  Sullivan,  1,057,  who  are  thus  exempted  from  the  as- 
sessment, of  less  than  a dollar  each,  on  account  of  poverty. 

In  Connecticut,  the  same  discrepancy  is  shown.  Litchiield  county, 
*with  40,448  inhabitants,  and  9,667  children  in  the  public  schools,  has 
none  unable  to  pay  the  assessment,  while  Windham  county,  with  28,080 
inhabitants,  and  7,749  children  in  public  schools,  has  4,047  so  poor  as  to 
be  unable  to  contribute  tbis  small  assessment. 

In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  schools  are  supported  entirely  at  the 
public  cost,  and,  therefore,  every  child  in  the  public  schools  is  educated  at 
public  charge.  But  according  to  the  census,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  the 
county  of  Aroostook  has  1,150  in  public  schools,  and  none  at  public 
charge ; Franklin,  7,185  in  public  schools,  and  296  at  public  charge ; 
Piscataquis,  5,578  in  public  schools,  and  504  at  public  charge ; York, 
18,490  in  public  schools,  and  7,741  at  public  charge  ; and  the  whole 
•state  of  Maine  has  164,477  in  public  schools,  and  60,212  at  public  charge ; 
and  the  whole  state  of  Massachusetts,  160,257  in  public  schools,  and 
158,351  at  public  charge. 

In  the  table  of  the  census,  under  the  head  of  schools,  the  sixth  column 
contains  the  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools,  the 
•seventh  column  contains  the  number  of  those  in  these  schools  at  public 
charge,  and  although  the  seventh  column  can  be  only  a part  of  the  sixth, 
yet  the  census,  in  very  many  cases,  makes  the  latter  exceed  the  former — as 
in  Maine : — 

Whole  No.  of  echol.  No.  mtpub.  charge. 


Maine,  Town  of  Gorham, 25  1,160 

44  “ Portland, 1,976  2,337 

“ " Saco,- 800  1,193 

N.  Hampshire,  44  Exeter, 20  590 

“ 44  Portsmouth, 1,040  1,180 

Massachusetts, County  of  Middlesex, 20,998  24,876 

44  Town  of  Charlestown, 1,285  2,202 

44  44  Lowell,- 1,611  2,695 

44  * * Lvnn, 302  1,035 

Connecticut,  44  Milford, ....  45  719 

Vermont,  County  of  Washington, 3,323  6,866 

44  Town  of  Montpelier, none.  975 

New  York,  44  Buffalo, 1,024  2,676 

Similar  discrepancies  are  seen  in  the  tables  of  some  of  the  other  states : — 

Ohio,  Columbiana, 2,421  3,738 

“ Hardin, - 38  522 

44  Stark, 809  8,671 

Indiana,  fountain, 80  8,075 

Illinois,  La  Salic 118  346 

41  Washington  city, 157  213 
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The  prinoiplea  on  which  people  were  classed,  according  to  their  seve- 
ral employments,  seem  to  have  been  very  various  among  the  different 
marshals,  or  the  facts  which  they  thus  gathered,  have  been  very  inaccu- 
rately recorded.  Some  seem  to  have  included  the  whole  population,  men, 
women  and  children,  in  these  classes,  arranging  them  probably  according 
to  the  employment  of  the  head  of  the  family ; others  seem  to  have  noticed 
only  the  males  over  21,  and  others  have  noticed  all  who  were  sufficiently 
•old  to  perform  any  service ; and,  lastly,  some  seem  to  have  entirely  ne- 
glected this  duty,  and  recorded  none  in  some  of  the  employments,  and,  in 
many  counties,  none  are  reported  to  have  any  employment  whatever. 

With  a view  of  exposing  this  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  statement 
respecting  the  employments  of  the  people  in  the  various  parts  of  our  coun- 
ty your  memorialists  have  selected  the  following  districts,  and  placed  the 
numbers  stated  to  be  engaged  in  business,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
population,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  proportion,  that  in  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  could  be  supposed  te  be  employed  in  any  occupa- 
tion. 

Seeing  that  the  reports  respecting  agriculture  differ  the. most  widely, 
the  numbers  employed  in  this,  also,  have  been  selected  for  comparison, 
and  both  extremes  of  over  and  underestimate  are  herein  given. 


Bocksport,  Me., 

Total  pop. 
3,015 

Male  pop. 
over  15 
yean  old. 

Engaged  in 
Engaged  in  all  oth.  em- 
agnculiure.  ploy  merit*. 

Prop,  en- 
gaged in 
allemp'ta, 
to  whole 
populate. 

835 

1,473 

250 

1 in  I* 

Washington  co.,  Me., 

38,327 

8,177 

3,732 

2,380 

1 in  4.6 

Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,...— ... 

42,311 

13,305 

23,434 

3,343 

1 in  1.59 

Haverhill  f N.  H.,  ........ 

2,784 

907 

1,619 

277  - 

1 in  1.4 

Hanover,  N.  H., 

2,613 

1,084 

985 

596 

1 in  1.S 

W.  Springfield,  Mass., — 
Smithfield,  R.  I.r 

3,738 

1,163 

1,058 

233 

lin  2.7 

9,534 

2,674 

3,419 

6,111 

1 in  1. 

Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 

40,785 

11,848 

12,172 

20,545  ' 

4,756 

1 in  1.6 

Wayne  co..  Pa  

32 

1 in  370 

3 counties  in  Pa., 

80,818 

Clinton  co..  III.,. 

3,718 

1,016 

2,844 

43 

lin  IS 

Montgomery  co..  Ill-, 

4,481 

1,181 

2,829 

164 

1 in  1.5 

Champaigne  co.,  111., 

1,475 

382 

5 

9 

1 in  163 

Mason  co..  III., 

3,039 

Livingston  co.,  Mich., 

7,430 

2,178 

7,083 

108 

1 in  1 

Chippewa,  Mich., 

534 

7 

79 

lin6 

Porter  co.,  Ind., 

2,162 

Carroll,  O., 

18,108 

95 

150 

lin  74 

Harrison,  Knox,  and  Paul- 
ding co.’b,  O., 

50,712 

851 

lin  59 

Louisa  co.,  Vn., 

Northampton,  Va., 

15,439 

*7,725 

7,336 

613 

lin  1J 

7,715 

*3,892 

3,896 

633 

1 in  1.7 

York,  Va. 

4,720 

2,416 

2,231 

106 

lin  2 

Giles,  Va.t 

9,087 

2,500 

491 

131 

1 in  148 

Logm  and  Jackson,  Va.,. 

9,199 



none. 

none. 

Perquinap.  N.  C., 

7,346 

3,304 

3,679 

285 

1 in  1.7 

Carteret,  N.  C., 

6,591 

7 

11 

1 in  360 

Currituck,  Martin,  and 
Rutherford  co.'e,  N.  C., 

33,542 

none. 

none. 

Colleton  co.,  S.  C., 

25  548 

15,475 

14,631 

139 

1 in  1.7 

M’Iat  >sh,  Ga., 

5,360 

3,346 

3,533 

200 

1 in  1.4 

Clarke,  Ga.r 

10,522 

2,123 

none. 

* White  males  over  15,  and  all  colored  persons  over  10. 
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Walton,  Ga., 

Ware,  Irwiu,  Houston, 

10,309 

2,635 

none. 

Dade,  Bryan,  Baker,  Ga., 

27,184 

Dale,  Ala., 

Henry  and  Jeffereon,  Ala., 

7,397 

63 

2 

1 in  113 

12,918 

Marion,  Ala.r 

5,847 

Washington,  Miss.,. 

7,287 

5,246 

4,673 

4 

1 in  L5 

Lawrence,  Miss., 

5,920 

1,877 

625 

1 in  9.4 

Lauderdale,  Miss., 

5,338 

2,609 

Concordia,  La., 

9,414 

6,617 

7,533 

5 

lin  1.2 

Avoyelles,  La., 

6,616 

15,233 

2 

40 

1 in  157 

Sl  Landry, 

fit.  Mary  and  St  John 

76 

8 

1 in  161 

Baptist, 

14,726 

Davidson,  Tenn., 

30,509 

13,731 

20,448 

2,167 

1 in  1.4 

Overton,  Tenn.,... 

9,279 

2,538 

6,790 

793 

104 

1 in  1.3 

Cocke,  Tenn.,- 

6,992 

69 

1 in  7.8 

Anderson,  Ky., 

5,452 

1,881 

3,843 

47 

1 in  M 

Lincoln,  Ky., 

10,187 

724 

123 

1 in  13 

Laurel  and  Perry,  Ky...... 

7,168 



Chicot,  Ark, 

3,806 

2,254 

2,193 

1 in  1.7 

Desha,  Ark., 

Crittenden,  White,  and 

1,598 

8 

lin  199 

Searcy,  Ark., 

3,426 

Chariton,  Missouri, 

Daviess,  Linn,  and  Liv- 

4,746 

1,689 

1,954 

462 

1 in  13 

ingeton,  Missouri, 

13,095 

Jefferson,  la.,. 

5,713 

3,104 

2,989 

545 

1 in  1.6 

Apalachicola,. 

7,712 

86 

605 

1 in  11 

5 other  counties, 

7,957 

1 

lin  7957 

Most,  if  not  all  the  counties,  which  are  represented  in  the  foregoing 
table  to  have  the  lowest  proportion  of  their  inhabitants  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, are,  from  their  geographical  position,  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, having  few  or  no  towns  in  which  their  population  might  be  gather- 
ed, and  otherwise  employed. 

The  reports  upon  mining  are  equally  improbable,  and  very  contradic- 
tory. In  the  one  volume  of  the  census,  the  aggregate  amount  of  each 
description  of  persons  is  given,  according  to  their  several  employments. 
In  another  volume  is  given  the  “ value  of  produce  and  number  of  persona 
employed  in  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.”  In  the 
first,  is  stated  generally  the  number  employed  in  mining.  In  the  second, 
is  stated  specifically  the  number  employed  in  the  several  species  of  mines. 

These  two  statements  of  persons  so  engaged,  ought  to  agree  exactly. 
But  the  following  table  shows  how  widely  they  differ. 


Number  or  Persons  engaged  uv  Mining,  according  to  Sixth  Census,  (T.  Allen’s  Ed.) 


State  or  County. 

|4 

r-<§ 

HS 

B n.& 

State  or  County. 

14 

■.i! 

rifl 

’•if 

Maine, 

30 

357 

Kanhawa  county,  Va^ 
North  Carolina,. 

New  Hampshire, 

13 

177 

589 

911 

Massachusetts,. 

499 

2,081 

South  Carolina, 

51 

321 

Connecticut,  - 

151 

1,593 

Georgia, 

574 

645 

Vermont, 

77 

1,048 

Mississippi, 

14 

New  York, 

1,898 

7,557 

Louisiana, 

1 

145 

New  Jereey, 

2,660 

4,603 

2,207 

Tennessee,.. 

103 

2,306 

Pennsylvania, 

17,122 

Kentucky, 

331 

1,448 

Delaware,  - 

5 

74 

Ohio, 

704 

3,203 

Maryland, 

320 

1,939 

Illinois,-. 

782 

445 

Virginia,. 

1,995 

3,800 

Jo  Daviess  co.,  III,.... 

617 

*3 
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Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  Mining,  etc. — Continued. 


Adams  co..  Ill, 

000 

15 

Wisconsin, - 

794 

223 

Missouri, 

742 

359 

Iowa, — 

United  States,- 

217 

382 

Washington  co.,  Mo., . 

258 

67 

..  15,210 

47,558 

Florida, 

1 

50 

The  same  discrepancy  exists  in  regard  to  the  counties  and  towns,  the 
excess  being  sometimes  in  the  first,  and  at  other  times  in  the  second  state, 
meaty  and  often  they  are  reported  in  only  one. 

The  reports  of  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  commerce  are  subject 
to  the  same  objection  of  disagreement — in  the  enumeration  of  the  people, 
is  one  record  of  the  men  so  employed ; but  in  the  account  of  the  capital 
used  in,  and  the  products  of,  and  the  numbers  of  men  employed  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  employments,  an  entirely  different  report  is  made 
of  the  number  of  men  so  engaged.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  sixth  census  : — 

Number  of  Persons  employed  in  Commerce. 


State  er  County. 

MMiie, 

Cumberland  co., 

Hancock  car 

New  Hampshire, 

Cheshire  co., 

Sullivan  co.r 

Masnchusetter. 

Barnstable  co., 

Nantucket  co., 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut,... 

Windham  co., 

Vermont,  - 

Bennington  co., 

4 counties, 

New  York. 

Albany  co., 

Erie  co.,. 

Chenango  co., 

New  York  city, 

3 counties, 

Orange  co., 

Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J., 

Monmouth,..  

Pennsylvania, 

Alleghany, 

2 counties,.. 

8 counties,. 

Bucks  co., 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia,-. 

Fluvanna  co., 

Michigan, 


1st  state- 

2d state- 

ment. 

ment. 

2,921 

2,247 

647 

1,305 

170 

14 

1,379 

781 

152 

252 

5 

40 

8,063 

4,711 

240 

3 

227 

0 

1,348 

403 

2,743 

951 

68 

1 

1,303 

515 

83 

2 

209 

0 

28,468 

17,989 

425 

1,998 

893 

1,160 

450 

10 

11,365 

3,062 

262 

000 

167 

1,153 

173 

45 

116 

166 

15,338 

7,676 

914 

1,387 

000 

110 

482 

000 

428 

121 

467 

169 

3,281 

1,644 

6,361 

2,488 

24 

111 

728 

456 

State  or  County. 

North  Carolina, 

6 counties, 

42  counties, 

South  Carolina, 

Pickens  co., 

Beaufort  co., 

4 counties 

16  counties, 

Georgia, 

Bibb  co., 

Chatham  co^. 

Alabama, 

Lauderdale  co.,~ • . 

Mississippi,., 

Louisiana, 

Jefferson  co., 

New  Orleans, 

Tennessee,- 

Knox  co., 

Shelby,. 

Kentucky,-.. 

Whitley  co^. 

Jefferson  co.,. 

Ohio, 

Shelby  co.r 

Wood  co., 

Gibson  co.,  Indiana,... 

Indiana, 

P<toey 

Illinois, 

White  co...... 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 


1st  state- 

2d 

ment 

st’nt 

1,734 

669 

000 

277 

1,098 

000 

1,958 

1,228 

7 

20 

38 

73 

00 

18 

474 

00 

2,428 

653 

000 

263 

606 

67 

2,212 

179 

68 

96 

1,303 

283 

8,549 

891 

381 

675 

7,393 

119 

2,217 

1,162 

103 

5 

152 

210 

3,448 

855 

3 

20 

688 

124 

9,201 

4,806 

177 

355 

26 

128 

37 

2,600 

3,076 

3,769 

86 

w 1 

2,506 

790 

32 

141 

2,522 

552 

215 

266 

The  above  are  only  a small  portion  of  instances  of  this  want  of  agree- 
ment in  the  two  parts  of  the  census.  In  very  few  instances  is  there  any 
exact  coincidence  ; in  many,  the  widest  difference.  It  is  a notorious  fact, 
that  every  town  in  New  England,  and  every  county  in  the  United  States, 
has  its  traders — men  engaged  in  commerce.  Yet  the  census  states  that 
there  are  none  of  these  persons  in  many  towns,  where,  within  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  your  memorialists,  men  are  so  engaged. 
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The  census  states  that  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  only  35  engaged 
in  commerce,  while  Troy  has  796  so  employed.  The  city  of  Norwich, 
Ct.,  is  mainly  a commercial  place,  but  according  to  the  census,  there  are 
none  employed  in  commerce.  Five  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  1 in  Ma- 
ryland,  13  in  Virginia,  18  in  North  Carolina,  4 in  South  Carolina,  38  in 
Georgia,  11  in  Alabama,  18  in  Mississippi,  10  in  Louisiana,  5 in  Ten- 
nessee, 15  in  Kentucky,  5 in  Ohio,  13  in  Indiana,  15  in  Illinois,  14  in 
Missouri,  17  in  Arkansas,  5 in  Michigan,  according  to  the  first  statement, 
have  no  persons  employed  in  commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  1 in  Delaware,  9 in  Maryland,  12  in  Pennsylva- 
nia,  74  in  Virginia,  42  in  North  Carolina,  16  in  South  Carolina,  72  in 
Georgia,  44  in  Alabama,  44  in  Mississippi,  31  in  Louisiana,  36  in  Ten- 
nessee, 55  in  Kentucky,  29  in  Ohio,  44  in  Indiana,  58  in  Illinois,  41  in 
Missouri,  30  in  Arkansas,  and  15  in  Michigan,  have  none  so  employed, 
according  to  the  second  statement,  and  even  these  counties  are  not  the 
same,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  both  the  statements. 

Under  the  head  of  commerce,  is  given  the  number  of  “ commission 
houses,  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  and  retail  dry  goods,  grocery 
and  other  stores,  lumber  yards  and  trade,”  and  also  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  them.  These  require,  at  least,  one  man  at  a storehouse  or 
yard,  generally  more  than  one,  oftentimes  many,  to  conduct  each  one  of 
them.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  census,  will  show  how 
few  men  are  employed  in  them,  according  to  the  number  of  business 
stores  and  places  : — 


? BP 

BP 

States  and  Counties. 

ST 

« 

o*  Ub 

f.  p-| 

States  and  Counties. 

% 

*1 

Somerset  ca,  Me., 

77 

6 

Total,  United  States,... 

63,647 

35,963 

New  Hampshire, 

1,108 

626 

Virginia,-. 

2,872 

1,454 

Stafford  ca, 

247 

98 

76  counties  Va., 

1,308 

000 

Cooe  ca, 

23 

00 

North  Carolina, 

1,138 

432 

Massachusetts 

4,126 

3,432 

46  counties  N.  C., 

730 

000 

Nantucket,  and  Frank- 

18  counties  S.  C., 

476 

000 

lin  counties, 

106 

000 

Georgia, 

1,798 

442 

Rhode  Island, 

1,072 

262 

75  counties  Ga., 

1,207 

000 

Connecticut, 

1,710 

582 

Alabama, 

1,060 

73 

Windham  ca, 

115 

1 

Mississippi, 

840 

228 

Vermont, 

761 

321 

Louisiana,. 

2,991 

597 

9oounties, - 

398 

6 

Tennessee,  38  counties, 

526 

000 

New  York, 

14,134 

9,592 

Kentucky, 

1,835 

571 

7 counties,. 

387 

000 

59  counties, 

806 

000 

9 counties,. 

1,190 

35 

Ohio, 

4,977 

2,891 

Pennsylvania, 

7,190 

5,064 

33  counties,. 

1,035 

000 

15  counties, 

580 

000 

Indiana, 

1,875 

767 

Maryland,. 

2,797 

1,330 

52  counties, 

788 

000 

Illinois, 

1,440 

405 

Missouri, 

1,094 

345 

65  counties,. 

794 

000 

44  counties, 

696 

000 

Arkansas,  30  counties, . 

139 

000 

Michigan, 

653 

312 

District  of  Columbia,... 

305 

49 

18  counties, 

168 

000 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  number  of  the  business  houses,  and  stores, 
and  lumber  yards,  exceeds  that  of  the  men  employed  in  them. 

In  some,  there  are  stores  and  business,  without  capital,  and  in  others, 
capital  without  stores  or  houses.  And  other  counties  are  represented  to 
have  neither  stores,  business,  house,  lumber-yard,  capital,  nor  men,  em- 
ployed in  commerce. 
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LEARNED  PROFESSIONS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

The  statements  concerning  the  number  employed  in  the  learned  pro-  * 
fessions,  seem  also  to  be  inaccurate.  Berks  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  % 
with  over  64,000  inhabitants,  is  stated  to  be  destitute  of  the  members  of 
these  professions,  and  several  counties,  in  every  state,  south  and  west, 
have  none  of  these  men  among  them.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
town  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  with  a population  of  2,613,  is  said  to  have 
356  ; and  Schenectady,  in  New  York,  with  a population  of  6,784,  is  said 
to  have  362  men  devoted  to  the  learned  professions,  or  acting  as  engi- 
neers ; and  Andover,  Mass.,  whose  people  number  only  5,207,  has  180  * 
men  employed  in  a similar  manner. 

The  most  glaring  and  remarkable  errors  are  found  in  the  statements 
respecting  nosology,  the  prevalence  of  insanity,  blindness,  deafness  and 
dumbness,  among  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  undersigned  have  compared  these  statements  with  information  ob- 
tained from  other  and  more  reliable  sources,  and  have  found  them  widely 
varying  from  the  truth ; and,  more  than  all,  they  have  compared  the 
statements  in  one  part  of  the  census  with  those  in  another  part,  and  have 
found  the  most  extraordinary  discrepancies. 

They  have  examined  the  original  manuscript  copy  of  the  census  of 
Massachusetts,  prepared  by  the  marshal,  which  contains  the  names  of 
each  householder,  or  head  of  family,  and  the  kind  and  character  of  each 
description  of  persons  in  the  family ; and  also  the  manuscript  copy  of  the 
same  condensed  into  towns  and  cities,  which  contains  the  kind  and  cha- 
racter of  all  persons  in  the  several  towns  and  cities.  These  are  deposit- 
ed by  the  marshal  in  the  district  clerk’s  office  in  Boston,  and  are  open  for 
public  inspection.  The  undersigned  have  compared  these  with  the  print- 
ed copies  of  the  same  census,  both  Thomas  Allen’s  and  Blair  & Rives’ 
editions,  and  have  found  between  all  three  a variance  of  statements. 

The  first  manuscript  copy,  with  the  householder’s  names,  gives  one  ac- 
count, the  second  manuscript,  the  condensed  copy,  gives  another  account, 
and  the  printed  editions  give  a third  and  different  version  of  the  same 
classes  of  facts. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  some  of  these  errors  in  respect  to 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  also  in  respect  to  other  states,  were  commit- 
ted by  the  marshals.  Mr.  James  Estabrook,  deputy  marshal,  states,  that 
there  were  133  colored  pauper  lunatics  in  the  family  of  Samuel  B.  Wood- 
ward, in  the  town  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; but  on  another  page  he  states 
that  there  are  no  colored  persons  in  said  Woodward’s  family. 

Mr.  William  M.  Jackson  states,  on  one  page,  that  thero  are  in  the 
family  of  Jacob  Cushman,  in  the  town  of  Plympton,  Mass.,  four  pauper 
colored  lunatics,  and  one  colored  blind  person,  while  on  another  page,  he 
•tates,  that  there  are  no  colored  persons  in  the  family  of  said  Cushman. 
And  these  deputy  marshals,  Estabrook  and  Jackson,  have  affixed  their 
names  to  theso  statements,  and  sent  them  to  Washington,  and  the  world, 
as  facts. 

Some  errors  were  also  made  by  the  copyist  in  the  clerk’s  office,  in  the 
condensation  of  the  first  return  of  the  marshals. 

Mr.  Beriah  Blood  states,  that  there  aro  no  colored  insane  in  the  town 
of  Pepperell,  in  Massachusetts,  but  15  white  insane  ; on  the  other  hand; 
the  condensed  copy  states,  that  there  are  no  white  insane,  but  15  colored 
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insane.  This  statement  is  again  altered  in  the  printed  edition,  and  made 
correct. 

But  on  comparing  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  census  at  Boston,  with 
the  printed  edition  of  Blair  and  Rives,  the  undersigned  are  convinced  that 
a large  portion  of  the  errors  were  made  by  the  printers,  and  that  hardly 
any  of  the  errors  of  the  original  document  are  left  out. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  discrepancies  between  the  state* 
ments  of  the  original,  and  the  printed  documents,  and  the  facts  as  ascer* 
tained  from  investigation  in  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the 
colored  lunatics  and  idiots  : — 


At  Private  Charge. 

At  Public  Charge. 

Original 

Printed 

Private 

Original 

Printed  State  re- 

Tewns. 

doeYm?t. 

doc. 

inquiry. 

doc’m’t. 

doc. 

turns. 

Fair  haven, 

2 

. 

. 

Freetown, 

2 

2 

s 

• 

Raynham, 

........  . 

1 

1 

. 

Swanaey, 

. 

2 

2 

1 

Wareham 

1 

1 

. 

Catver,. 

1 

1 

. 

. 

Plymptonr 

s 

4. 

4 

. 

Hingham,, 

1 

2 

. 

. 

Quincy,.. 

. 

1 

i 

. 

Backet, 

1 

1 

. 

. 

Westfield,. 

1 

9 

. 

. 

West  Springfield, 

. 

1 

i 

1 

Mendon, 

* 

. 

• 

. 

Warren,. 

1 

1 

. 

• 

. 

Worcester,- 

, 

133 

133 

2 

Sterling, 

. 

2 

2 

. 

Hubbards  ton, 

. 

1 

1 

Leominster, 

1 

1 

1 

Wiochendon,- 

1 

. 

, 

. 

. 

Pepperell, .. 

1 

• 

• 

. 

Concord, 

. 

1 

1 

1 

Natick, 

T t tTT  1 • • t • 

. 

4 

1 

. 

Salem, 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Essex, 

1 

1 

1 

. 

Topsfield, 

1 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Andover, 

. 

1 

. 

1 

Pembroke, 

1 

. 

. 

New  Bedford, 

2 

1 

Attleboro’, 

. 

1 

. 

Rochester, 

1 

1 

1 

Randolph, 

. 

1 

. 

Sandisfield 

1 

2 

• 

Reading, 

• 

3 

. 

Wilmington, 

. 

2 

• 

Aahby, 

. 

1 

- 

Georgetown 

. 

2 

• 

Danvers, 

1 

1 

1 

Boston, 

2 

2 

> 5 

5 

6 

Scituate, 

5 

. 

. 

Stockbridge, 

1 

. 

. 

Bedford,.. 

1 

. 

. 

Needham, 

2 

2 

• 

• 

-W3, 

Total,- 

20 

27 

174 

173 

16 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  original  document  finds  the  colored  in- 
sane in  28  towns,  while  the  printed  edition  of  Blair  and  Rives,  places 
them  in  35  towns,  and  each  makes  them  more  than  ten-fold  greater  than 
the  state  returns,  in  regard  to  the  paupers  ; and  ofte  edition  has  given  20, 
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and  the  other,  27  self-supporting  lunatics,  in  towns,  in  which,  according 
to  private  inquiry,  none  are  to  be  found* 

According  to  the  original  and  manuscript  copy  of  the  census,  there 
were  in  Massachusetts,  10  deaf  and  dumb,  and  8 blind  colored  persons,  r 
whereas  the  printed  edition  of  the  same  document,  multiply  them  into  17 
of  the  former,  and  22  of  the  latter  class  of  unfortunates. 

The  printed  copy  of  the  census  declares  that  there  were  in  the  towns 
ofHingham  and  Scituate,  Mass.,  19  colored  persons,  who  were  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind  or  insane.  On  the  other  hand,  the  undersigned  are  informed 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  assessors,  who  have  cognizance  of 
every  pauper  and  tax-payer  in  the  town,  that  in  the  last  twelve  years,  no 
such  diseased  persons  have  lived  in  the  town  of  Scituate  ; and  they  have 
equally  certain  proofs  that  none  such  have  for  many  years  lived  in  Hing. 
ham.  . Moreover,  the  deputy  marshals  neither  found,  nor  made  record  of, 
such  persons. 

The  undersigned  have  carefully  compared  the  number  of  colored  in- 
sane and  idiots,  and  of  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  with  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  colored  population,  as  stated  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  cen- 
sus in  every  city,  town,  and  county  in  the  United  States,  and  have  found 
the  extraordinary  contradictions,  and  improbabilities,  that  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables 


Mains. 


Col’d 

Col’d 

Cold 

Col'd 

Towns. 

pop. 

insane. 

Towns. 

pop. 

insane- 

Biddeford,. 

1 

2 

Dexter, 

0 

1 

Limerick, 

0 

4 

Dixmont, 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Hope,$. 

1 

2 

Newfield, 

0 

5 

Swanville, 

0 

1 

Danville, 

0 

1 

Unity,. 

0 

1 

Otwfield,t 

2 

Alexander, 

0 

1 

Scarboro’, 

0 

6 

Baring,  

0 

1 

Diificld, 

0 

5 

Calais,  jl 

0 

1 

Gilead, 

0 

1 

Hartland, 

0 

l 

Hehron,t 

0 

1 

Madison, 

0 

1 

Norway, 

0 

6 

Ripley, 

0 

1 

Peru 

0 

3 

St  Albans, 

0 

3 

Dresden, 

3 

6 

Industry, 

0 

3 

Edgecomb,. 

0 

1 

Monmouth, T 

1 

1 

Webster, 

1 

2 

New  Portland, 

0 

1 

Leeds, 

0 

1 

— 

— 

Bradford, 

0 

1 

Total,.  

8 

69 

New  Hampshire. 

Coventry,. 

0 

1 

Stratham, 

0 

1 

Haverhill, 

1 

1 

Northampton, 

0 

1 

Hoidemem, 

0 

2 

New  Hampton, 

0 

1 

Atkinson, 

0 

1 

Lyman, 

0 

1 

Bath, 

0 

1 

Litdeton, 

0 

1 

Lisbon, 

0 

1 

Henniker, 

0 

1 

Compton, 

1 

1 

Massachusetts. 

Freetown  , 

0 

o 

Wilmington, 

0 

2 

Plympton,..T 

2 

4 

Sterling, 

0 

2 

Leominster 

0 

2 

Danvers, 

0 

o 

* Ha*  also  2 colored  blind.  $ Ha*  1 deaf  and  dumb  colored, 

t Ha*  2 colored  deaf  and  dumb.  jj  Has  1 deaf  and  dumb,  and  1 blind  col'd. 

t Has  1 colored  deaf  and  dumb.  f Ha*  1 colored  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Massachusetts — Continued, 


Col’d 

Cord 

Cold 

dol'd 

Towns. 

pop. 

insane. 

Towns. 

pop. 

insane. 

Hingham, ; 

2. 

2 

Ashby, 

1 

1 

Georgetown, 

1 

3 

Randolph  

1 

1 

Carver, 

1 

1 

Worcester, 

151* 

133 

Northbridge, 

1 

1 

Connecticut. 

Waterford, 

2 

7 

i 

Vermont. 

Rushford, 

0 

1 

Lyndon 

1 

2 

Athens, 

3 

2 

Castleton,. 

4 

2 

Barnet, 

0 

1 

Fairhaven, 

1 

1 ’ 

New  York. 

ConeWAngn, 

0 

1 

Weetville, 

0 . 

1 

Clean, 

0 

1 

French  Creek, 

0 

1 

Ellington^ 

0 

5 

Carroll, - 

0 

1 

Sherman,- 

0 

1 

Holland, 

0 

2 

Barne, 

10 

6 

Crown  Point, 

0 

1 

Shelby, 

1 

7 

Sandy  Creek, 

0 

1 

Providence, t.... 

3 

3 

Hadley, .. 

0 

l 

Stockholm, 

0 

1 

Parish ville 

0 

1 

Chester, 

0 

1 

Groton, 

0 

$ 

Java, 

0 

1 

Dryden,t 

0 

2 

Lansing, 

8 

4 

Great  Valley, 

0 

1 

Leon, 

0 

1 

New  Jersey. 

Stafford, 

1 

7 

i 

GlJfeic,  Wayne  co., 

Ohio. 

1 

2 

Tuscarawas, 

0 

1 

Etfeworth,.. 

0 

3 

Salem, 

1 

1 

Canfield, 

1 

1 

Liberty,- 

0 

1 

Venice,. 

0 

1 

Bloomfield, 

0 

I 

Thompson, 

l 

2 

Greenfield, 

0 

1 

Vernon, 

3 

2 

Falls, 

1 

1 

Porter, 

0 

1 

Starr, .. 

0 

2 

Jefferson,  Madison  co,,... 

0 

1 

Rumicy, 

0 

2 

Sharon 

0 

1 

Chester, 

0 

1 

Montgomery, 

1 

4 

Auburn, 

0 

3 

Vermillion, 

0 

1 

Newbury, 

0 

1 

Greene,  Richland  co...... 

0 

1 

Barton, 

1 

1 

Hanover,. 

0 

1 

Plain, 

0 

1 

M unroe, 

0 

1 

Jefferson,  Franklin  co.,. 

0 

1 

Washington,  Preble  co.,. 

0 

4 

Norwich 

0 

1 

Wash’gton,  Pickaway  co., 

0 

7 

Harrison, 

0 

3 

Spencer, 

1 

1 

Brick6  ville, 

1 

1 

Jefferson,  Richland  co.,.. 

0 

1 

Brooklyn, 

0 

1 

Canaan, 

0 

1 

Green,  Clarke  co 

1 

2 

Sylvania, 

1 

1 

Lewis, 

7 

7 

Arahcret, 

0 

1 

Elk, 

0 

1 

Franklin, 

0 

1 

Alexander, : 

1 

1 

Bristol, 

o 

2 

Lenox,- 

0 

1 

Lordstownr 

0 

1 

Pleasant, 

12 

8 

Indiana. 

Noble, 

0 

2 

Marshall, 

1 

2 

Owen, 

0 

2 

Fulton, 

1 

1 

Marion, 

0 

1 

Bartholomew, 

0 

1 

* Thirty-six  of  these  are  under  ten  years  of  age. 
t Providence  has  also  two  deaf  and  dumb  negroes. 
X Dryden  has  also  two  blind  negroes. 
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Illinois. 


Towns.  . 

County. 

Col’d  inhab. 

Ced'd  insane. 

Plainfield, 

Will, 

. 0 

1 

Scott; 

4 

5 

Marshall, 

0 

1 

Livingston, 

I 

1 

Logan, 

1 

6 

La  Salle, 

3 

1 

Council  Hill, 

Jo.  Daviess, 

0 

1 

Wilmington, 

Greene, 

0 

5 

Taylor, 

Greene, 

0 

3 

South  Rich  woods, 

Greene, 

0 

I 

Township  6,  N.  1 £., 

, Fulton,- 

0 

1 

De  Kalb, 

0 

2 

Christian, 

0 

3 

Towns. 

Cole  brook  dale  

Bloomfield, 

Centre, 

Old  Codorus, 

West  Providence, 

Armstrong, 

Harios, 



Greenwood,  MilleretVn, 
Bor^. 


Pennsylvania. 
Col’d  Col’d  f 


pojp.  mssne. 


Renaellaer,— 

Antrim,. 

Vernon, 

Unsdilla, 

EoUia, 

Sandstone, .. 
Glass  Lake,.. 


Towns. 

Ridgebury, ! 

Le  Bccuf, 

Washington,  Eric  co.,.. 
Washington,  Ind.  co.,.. 

Little  Beaver, 

Plum,- 

Logan,- 

Upper  Paxton,- 

Oliver,  Newport,  Bor.,. 


Col’d  Col’d 
pop.  insane. 


Michigan. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Iowa. 


Milton, 

Wheatland,. 

Penfield, 

Athens, 

Bertrand, 

Sheridan,-... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 


Jefferson  county, 0 2 | 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Bund,  among  the  Colored  Population. 


Maine, 

P 

W g-pw 

S'** 

W g* 

Towns. 

c.o 

on 

! Hr 

Towns. 

p.o 
o *o 

5*  5 2 

P ? 

cl.  p*°-2, 

p ? 

p.  cr 

t 

1 

2 

Hebron, 

0 

0 1 

Srtrhrtro’, 

0 

1 

Hope, 

l 

0 1 

Raymond, 

X 

1 

Calais, - 

0 

1 1 

Orono, 

1 

1 

Anson, 

3 

0 2 

New  Hampshire, 

Daaville, 

0 

1 

New  Hampton, 

0 

1 

Lee, 

0 

1 

Meredith, 

8 

1 5 

Massachusetts. 

Career, 

1 

1 

Milford, 

5 

4 

T^inwpft  _ ..... 

0 

1 

Hinffham- 

2 

7 1 

Vermont 

Ftirfav  

0 

1 

Hart]  and, - 

0 

1 

Rapert, - 

0 

1 

JB  { +*  <r^* 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,  amonb  the  Colored  Population — Continued. 


New 

York. 

Towns. 

Popu- 

lation 

1 

iisl 

ias. 

Towns. 

-5 

if 

Blind. 

S'*  3 

3 2.1 
cr  % 

0 

2 

, 

Schroon, 

0 

. 

1 

Poland, 

0 

2 

Westville, 

0 

1 

. 

Mina, 

6 

1 

Rutland, 

0 

. 

2 

Preston, 

4 

, 

4 

Ellisbuigb,. 

0 

. 

1 

Fharsalia, 

1 

, 

1 

Harrisburghr 

0 

1 

. 

Colden, 

0 

1 

. 

Pnrishville, 

0 

1 

. 

Pike, 

o 

2 

Stockholm, 

0 

. 

I 

Dryden,* 

2 

2 

. 

Providence,*.. 

3 

. 

2 

Pennsylvania. 

Reading, 

0 

1 

Shamokin,. 

0 

1 

Colebrookdale, 

0 

i 

Mifflinburgh, 

0 

2 

Haycock,. 

0 

1 

, 

Le  Bceuf, 

0 

i 

2 

Ross, 

0 

I 

, 

Farmington, 

0 

i 

1 

Franconia, 

0 

. 

1 I 

Ohio. 

Marion, 

0 

1 

Jefferson,  Madison  co., 
Canaan, 

0 

i 

Chat  fie  Id, 

0 

i 

0 

i 

Sycamore,  - 

o 

i 

Brunswick,.. 

1 

1 

Bricksville, t 

1 

1 

Butler, 

0 

i 

Falls, 

1 

2 

Salt  Creek,. 

1 

i 

Liberty  ,t 

0 

i 

Washington,  Pickaway 

York, 

0 

i 

county, 

0 

i 

0 

i 

JefTrson,t  RichTd  ca. 

0 

i 

# 

Unity, 

0 

l 

• i 

► 

Indiana. 

Clifty,  Bartholomew  ca. 

0 

2 

. 

Wnync, 

0 

i 

3 

Kosciusko  co., 

0 

1 

. 

Floyd, 

0 

l 

. 

Madison, 

0 

, 

3 

Sugar  Creek, 

0 

i 

. 

Scott, 

0 

, 

1 

Cotton, 

0 

3 

. 

Madison  co.,t 

6 

. 

3 

Michigan . 

Porter, 

0 

1 

. | Howel, 

Illinois. 

0 

1 

• 

Boone, ~ 

0 

1 

Township  No.  46. 

Scott, 

4 

. 

H 

Winnebago  co., 

0 

. 

1 

Spring  Creek, 

0 

. 

1 

Iowa. 

Jones, 

0 

. 

3 1 

| Linn, 

0 

2 

1 

To  those,  who  examine  the  census  in  its  details,  the  statement  respect- 
ing  the  number  of  colored  insane  in  these  towns  and  counties,  carries  on 
its  very  face  its  own  refutation  ; no  one,  who  thus  studies  the  report,  can 
possibly  bo  misled.  But  these  palpable  errors  are  by  no  means  all. 
There  are  others,  almost  as  self-evident. 

In  many  towns,  all  the  colored  population  are  stated  to  be  insane  ; in 
very  many  others,  two-thirds,  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  one-tenth  of  this 


* These  towns  fire  each  reported  to  have  two  colored  insane  persons, 
t Bricksville,  Liberty,  and  Jefferson,  according  to  the  census,  have  each  one  colored 
lunatic,  in  addition  to  their  blind. 

t Madison  county,  according  to  the  census,  has  one  colored  lunatic. 

$ According  to  the  census,  Scott  has  four  colored  lunatics  besie'e  the  blind. 
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ill-starred  race  are  reported  to  be  thus  afflicted ; and,  as  if  the  document 
delighted  to  revel  in  every  variety  of  error,  every  proportion  of  the  negro 
population,  from  seven,  where  were  none,  as  we  have  shown  in  some 
towns  to  less  than  a two  thousandth,  as  is  recorded  of  others,  is  declared 
' to  be  a lunatic. 

The  errors  of  the  census  are  as  certain,  if  not  as  manifest,  in  regard  to 
. insanity  among  the  whites  as  among  the  colored  population. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  through  its  members,  made  per- 
sonal inquiries  of  almost  every  householder  in  the  state,  who  was  report- 
ed by  the  marshals  to  have  any  colored  lunatic,  blind,  or  deaf  or  dumb 
persons  in  his  family,  and  were  informed,  almost  invariably,  that  no  such 
colored  person  were  in  their  families,  but  that  such  white  insane,  dea£ 
dumb,  or  blind  persons,  were  in  their  families,  which  white  persons  were 
not  reported  by  the  marshals.911 

The  statistics  of  ignorance  seem  to  be  as  loosely  obtained,  or  as  inac- 
curately recorded,  as  those  of  education.  Your  memorialists  have  ex- 
amined the  leports  of  the  numbers  of  white  persons  above  20  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  find  such  singular  improbabilities  as  are 
shown  in  the  following  specimens,  which  they  extract  from  the  sixth  cen- 
sus:— 


1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Boston,  Mass., 24,487  16,633  670  55,198  1,255  22 

New  Orleans,  L«.f 11,042  1,285  110  36,132  171  4 

Providence,  R.  1 6,397  5,680  900  12,430  780  62 

Richmond,  Va., 3,594  1,256  340  5,538  77  13 

Chariestown,  Mass.,. 3,159  3,362  1,060  6,718  368  54 

Louisville,  Ky.t 5,144  657  129  9,211  49  5 

Detroit,  Michigan, 2,745  65  24  4,756  5 1 

Taunton,  Mass.,.. 2,491  2,079  834  4,025  190  47 


Note. — Column  1 contains  the  number  of  white  persons  between  5 and  20  years  of 
age;  2,  the  number  of  scholars  in  academies,  and  all  other  schools;  3,  ratio  per  1,000 of 
all  between  5 and  20  years,  in  all  schools ; 4,  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  ; 5, 
white  persons  over  20  years,  who  cannot  read  and  write ; 6,  ratio  per  1,000  of  all  over 
20  years,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

From  these  instances,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
ignorance  is  found  in  those  places  where  the  opportunities  for  education 
are  the  most  liberally  offered,  and  the  most  extensively  used ; and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  least  ignorance  is  found  among  those  people  who 
have  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  children  learning  to  read  and  write, 
Boston,  whose  foreign  population  is  comparatively  small,  and  whose  free 
sc  hools  have  been  open  to  all,  and  embraced  nearly  all,  for  two  hundred 
years,  exhibits  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  having  a proportion  of  her 
children  in  schools  six  times  greater  than,  and  a proportionate  ignorant 
adult  population  almost  six  times  as  numerous  as  New  Orleans,  whose 
public  schools  are  but  of  very  recent  origin,  and  whose  foreign  popula- 
tion is  very  large.  The  proportion  of  children  at  school  is  almost  three 
times  as  great  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  as  that  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  while 
the  proportion  of  ignorance  is  seventy-seven  fold  greater  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  A similar  comparison  is  shown  between  the  state- 
ments respecting  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  Several  counties 

* This  error  of  reporting  the  white  as  colored  lunatics,  is  singularly  manifested  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Woodward.  All  the  patients  in  the  establishment  are  reported  to  be  colored. 
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in  the  southern  and  western  states  are  stated  to  have  nearly  half  their 
adult  population  unable  to  read  and  write,  while  other  counties  in  the 
same  states  are  reported  to  have  no  white  person  whatever,  over  20  years 
of  age,  who  are  thus  uneducated. 

Wherever  your  memorialists  have  been  able  to  compare  the  census 
with  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  state  governments,  of  individu- 
als, or  societies,  they  have  found  that  the  national  enumeration  has  fallen 
fitr  short  of  the  more  probable  amount. 

According  to  the  census  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  627  lunatics  and 
idiots,  supported  at  public  charge ; according  to  the  returns  of  the  over, 
seers  of  the  poor,  there  were  827  of  this  class  of  paupers. 

The  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  report  1,058 
pauper  lunatics  within  that  state ; the  census  reports  only  739. 

The  government  of  New  Jersey  report  701  in  that  state  ; the  census 
discovers  only  442. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut  discovered  twice  as  many  lunatics 
os  the  census,  within  that  state.  A similar  discrepancy  was  found  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  some  counties  of  Virginia. 

Your  memorialists  deem  it  needless  to  go  farther  into  detail  in  this 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  are  but  specimens  of  the  errors  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  census,  in  regard  to  nosology,  education  and 
employments,  and  they  suspect  also  in  regard  to  other  matters  therein 
reported. 

The  statements  of  the  census,  both  the  assertions  and  negations  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  given  without  reservation  or  qualification,  as  the 
whole  truth  upon  the  subject  investigated.  Wherever  there  was  any  de- 
ficiency of  the  returns,  any  defect  of  the  information,  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  questions,  any  misplacement  of  rthe  figures,  or 
any  doubt  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  census  was  compiled  and 
“ corrected  at  the  department  of  state,”  as  to  the  accuracy  or  fulness  of 
the  returns,  it  is  so  stated  in  marginal  notes,  or  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment. “ No  return,”  in  regard  to  employments,  capital  and  productions, 
stands  against  York  county,  Va.,  Bryan  and  Houston  counties,  in  Geor- 
, gia,  Pickens  and  Sumter  counties,  Alabama,  Caldwell,  Claiborne  and 
Union  counties,  in  Louisiana,  and  Hillsboro’  and  Musquito  counties,  Flo- 
rida, and  in  the  last  mentioned  two  counties,  the  reason  is  given  for  the 
want  of  “returns.”  “No  returns”  is  stated  to  be  received  of  the  capital 
employed  in  commerce  in  Rutherford  county,  N.  C.  It  is  noted  in  re- 
spect to  Smyth  county,  Va.,  that  “ two  persons,  owners  of  the  stores,  of 
the  above  11,  refused  to  answer  questions.”  In  regard  to  the  employ- 
ments, productions,  and  capital  of  Harris  county,  Georgia,  the  census 
states  that  “ the  return  is  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
citizens  to  answer  questions.” 

In  respect  to  the  tanneries  in  three  counties  in  Georgia,  three  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  one  in  Kentucky,  the  correctors  of  the  census  state  in  notes, 
“ From  the  above  number  of  tanneries  reported,  and  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  hides  tanned,  it  is  probable  that  the  assistant  marshal  has  returned 
plantation  tanneries,  where  one  or  more  vats  are  used.  They  are  there- 
fore rejected  in  the  general  aggregate.”  Likewise,  in  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton manufactories  in  Todd  county,  Ky.,  and  Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  the 
same  authority  notices  the  error,  “ supposed  to  be  cotton-spinning  ma- 
chines, and  not  carried  into  the  addition.”  Of  the  returns  of  the  number 
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of  newspapers  printed  m three  counties  of  Kentucky,  and  in  three  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  same  annotator  warns  the  public  of  the  mistake,  noting  “ num- 
ber of  the  editions,  and  not  carried  into  the  addition.”  In  respect  to  the 
value  of  manufactures  in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  Greene  county,  Ala- 
bama, three  counties  in  Missouri,  five  in  New  York,  and  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  noted,  “ supposed  to  be  the  number  of  manu- 
factories, instead  of  the  value  of  manufactures,  and  not  carried  into  the 
addition  and  lastly,  the  marshal,  in  his  return  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  iron  manufacture  in  New  Orleans,  stated  that  the  quautity  was 
u estimated,”  and  not  measured. 

These  explanations  and  reservations  are  confined  to  the  thirty-eight 
counties  and  two  cities,  and  to  the  specific  matters  therein  above  quoted. 
All  the  rest  of  the  statements  of  the  census,  both  positive  and  negative, 
are  given  without  qualification,  in  regard  to  all  the  other  counties,  cities 
tad  towns  in  the  Union,  and  in  regard  to  all  other  subjects  specified  in 
the  law  which  directed  the  enumeration. 

With  the  above  forty  exceptions,  the  document  is  understood  to  assert, 
that  the  information  was  received,  and  the  returns  were  made,  in  regard 
to  all  the  subjects  of  investigation  from  all  the  parts  and  people  of  these 
United  States ; that  the  classes  of  population,  their  employments,  capital, 
productions  were  accurately  counted  or  measured ; that  their  means 
of  education,  and  their  disorders  of  mind  or  sense,  were  faithfully  ascer- 
tained, and  all  reported,  and  these  reports  were  “ corrected  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state.”  It  is  understood  that  wherever  there  were  any  people,  or 
matte  re  specified,  it  is  so  stated,  and  how  many,  and  how  much ; and 
whenever  there  were  none,  it  is  so  stated  in  blank.  The  negations  are 
gWen  on  the  same  authority  as  the  assertions ; that  no  cotton  is  raised 
m Maine,  no  paper  manufactured  in  Georgia,  and  that  no  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  Wayne  county,  Pa.,  and  none  employed  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  mining,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation  of  the  ocean, 
hikes,  rivers  or  canals,  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  engineering,  in 
Macon  county,  111.,  or  in  other  counties,  or  towns,  which  are  published  as 
blank  in  regard  to  any,  or  all  of  these  details. 

These  statements  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  under- 
stood to  be  positively  asserted. 

In  view  of*  these  facts,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  said  Association, 
conceive  that  such  documents  ought  not  to  have  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  regarded  as  containing  true  statements  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  They 
believe  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  had  no  census  at  all,  than 
such  an  one  as  has  been  published,  and  they  respectfully  request  your 
honorable  bodies  to  take  such  order  thereon,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
for  the  correction  of  the  same,  or  if  the  same  cannot  be  corrected,  of  dis- 
carding and  disowning  the  same,  as  the  good  of  the  country  shall  require, 
mid  as  justice  and  humanity  shall  demand. 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

J.  WINGATE  THORNTON, 
WM.  BRIGHAM. 
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Art.  Ill*— THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT : 

CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  CONDITION,  POLICY,  PROSPECTS,  AND  REMEDIES. 

Prefatory  to  the  continuation  of  our  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
post-office  department,  it  may  be  well  to  pass  cursorily  in  review  the 
annual  report  of  the  post  master  general,  made  subsequently  to  the 
writing  of  the  article  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  December,  1844. 

In  that  document,  the  head  of  the  department  expresses  his  own  sun 
prise,  that  he  had  not  “been  compelled  to  curtail  the  service  below  its 
present  amount.”  And  he  assigns  as  a matter  of  congratulation  for  the 
President,  that  during  his  and  the  present  Post  Master  General's  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  its  “current  expenses  have  been  met  by  its 
current  revenue,  and  the  amount  of  service  is  now  greater  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1841.”  At  another  place  he  states  thhf  ex- 
cess to  be  413,100  miles  of  service  annually. 

He  further  says,  the  receipts  of  the  department,  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  H28?)285  83,  and  “the  total  amount  of  expenditure  settled 
and  paid,  for  the  same  period,  is  $1,296,807  70.” 

At  first  Mush,  this  exhibition  of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the 
department  is  most  creditable  to  its  administration,  and  flattering  to  tin- 
hopes  of  the  country.  Hut,  upon  “ a sober  second  thought,”  it  will  not 
bo  found  so  well  calculated  to  allay  apprehensions,  nor  to  do  away  with 
the  presentiment  of  the  increasing  inability  of  the  department  to  sustain 
itselfj  which  both  the  head  of  the  department  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  united  in  expressing,  for  the  last  three  years.  And  if  it  be 
not  in  politics,  it  may  be  in  casuistry,  a problem  of  some  solemnity,  Imw 
far  it  is  jastfftable,  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a department  of  government, 
for  the  glorification  of  an  expiring  administration,  or  from  any  other  m<>. 
live,  to  present  to  Congress,  and  to  the  country,  only  such  a ieMoS  of 
facts  and  data  as  are  calculated,  in  the  absence  of  their  proper  concom- 
itants, to  produce  an  illusory  impression  as  to  the  true  condition  and  pros, 
pects  of  such  department.  It  certainly  is  calculated  to  east  an  undue 
weight  of  responsibility  upon  the  incoming  administration,  and  amounts 
to  an  imprudent  putting  off,  instead  of  a manly  providing  against,  evils 
that  must  be  themselves  conquered,  or  be  allowed  to  conquer  the  < b - > i i - 
nics  of  the  department*  We  surely  have  no  motive  to  exceed,  in  any 
course  of  remark,  the  proper  line  of  just  criticism  upon  the  post  master 
general’s  report*  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  information  given 
in  his  last  report,  is  such  as  properly  represents  the  true  situation,  and 
the  actual  prospects  of  his  department  to  the  country* 

When  he  states,  in  a spirit  that  manifestly  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
public  mind  in  respect  to  the  department,  that  the  mail  service  is  418,100 
miles  greater  than  it  was  in  1841,  why  did  he  omit  to  say,  that  it  is. 
nevertheless,  no  less  than  961,152  miles  less  than  it  was  in  the  preceding 
year  of  1840  ! 

And  why  not  say,  that  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  department  for 
the  last  year,  (ending  June  30,)  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  any  other 
year  since  1838,  and  only  $2,258  more  than  it  was  in  that  year! 

Less  in  1844  than  in  1839,  by  $240,334, 

“ “ 44  “ 1840,  by  302,080, 

44  44  44  44  1841,  by  142,032, 

44  44  44  44  1842,  by  308,961, 

44  44  44  a 1843,  by  68,740. 
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Thus  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  the  department  had  improved  in  its 
revenue,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  only  at  the  rate  of  (2,258  beyond 
what  it  was  six  years  ago,  or,  in  1838 ; and,  as  compared  with  its  condi. 
tion  four  years  ago,  (or  1840,).  it  is  (302,0:30  per  annum  worse  off  in 
revenue,  and  961,152  miles  per  annum  worse  off  in  service ! One  would 
think  that  this  reverse,  if  mere  matter  of  personal  or  political  glorification 
were  in  view,  had  better  be  suppressed  than. told  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Nevertheless,  if  no  particular  blame  attaches  to  the  adminis- 
tsators  of  its  affairs,  during  this  alarming  relapse  in  its  condition — and  we 
de  not  pretend  that  any  dloes — bey  on.  I the  perpetuation  of  the  niggardly 
and  distrustful  policy,  and  practices,  and  party  observances,  mentioned  in 
our  former  article,  we  do  not  perceive  why  it  would  not  have  been  more 
cwdhable  to  the  head  of  the  department  to  present  fairly  and  frankly  this 
downward  direction  of  its  prospects,  and  cast  the  responsibility  manfully 
upon  Congress,  which  has  the  power  of  providing  the  necessary  remedies. 
Besides,  would  not  this  be  a more  just  and  friendly  proceeding  towards 
the  incoming,  or  new  administration,  which  is  soon  to  assume  the  affairs 
ef  the  department  1 The  country  has  a right  to  know  the  true  condition 
of'gecenunent&l  affairs  at  all  epoch  like  the  present,  that  no  more  than 
Wfu*  and  merited  degree  of  accountability  be  imposed  upon  their  newly 
chosen  officers. 

ft  cannot  be  a matter  of  dispute,  that  such  has  been  the  onward  move- 
ment of  enterprise,  capital,  and  business,  and  of  population,  throughout 
the  United  States,  since  1840,  as  should  have  ensured  a very  large,  if  not 
an  unprecedentedly  large,  increase  of  both  the  revenue  and  mail  trans- 
portation of  the  department,  instead  of  showing  it  on  the  retrograde  in 
respect  to  both  particulars,  or  even  remaining  stationary.  And  this  con- 
mdomtiofr bespeaks,  still  more  emphatically  than  the  data  above  furnished, 
the  great  extent  of  diminution  in  its  ability  and  means  that  has  been 
effected  by  the  causes  to  which  we  have  heretofore  adverted,  and  which 
are  still  in  active  operation. 

^ The  seemingly  illusory  expose  of  the  department’s  condition,  by  the 
post  master  general,  which  we  have  pointed  out,  leads  us  te  hope  that 
the  committee  on  the  post-office,  in  the  House,  or  Senate,  will  not  omit 
to  make  an  early  call  upon  the  department  for  an  explanation  of  the 
statement,  that  “ the  amount  of  expenditure  settled  and  paid  for”  in  the 
last  year,  is  (4,296,867  70 ; and  whether  that  sum  is  meant  to  bo  under- 
stood as  the  actual  aggregate  of  its  indebtedness  and  expenditures  for  the 
year’s  service  ? The  language  employed  is  not  explicit,  and  the  true  intent 
of  it  is  not  clear. 

>The  department’s  report  admitsr  that  “ further  extension  and  useful- 
ness of  the  department  would  have  been  made,  but  for  embarrassments 
and  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  by  the  operations  of  private  mails, 
established  upon  the  leading  lines  of  post-roads  connecting  the  important 
commercial  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.” 

This  is,  no  doubt,  “ the  head  and  front”  of  the  department’s  calamities. 
But  it  is  a disease  which,  like  most  diseases  in  the  human  system,  has 
been  engendered  by  its  own  mismanagement  and  want  of  foresight,  in 
the  particulars  defined  in  our  former  article.  Although  the  expedients 
of  the  department  to  save  itself  have  been  numerous,  they  have  not  been 
successful,  nor  aptly  chosen.  Divorce  it  from  party  politics — reduce  the 
tariff  of  postages — -adopt  a more  liberal,  efficient,  and  less  expensive  sys- 
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tem  of  administration,  mid  break  up  the  express,  or  private  mail  arrange- 
ments, not  by  penal  enactments  and  odious  prosecutions,  but  by  exceed- 
ing them  in  despatch,  while  you  cheapen  the  rate  of  intercommunication 
on  all  “the  leading  lines  of  post-ro&ds  connecting  the  important  cities 
and  towns,”  where  now  these  offsprings  of  your  oppressive  policy  have 
effected  the  largest  drain  upon  your  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  depart- 
ment will  be  re-instated  in  its  power ; it  will  have  the  requisite  ability  to 
proceed  in  its  annual  and  accustonled  diffusion  and  extension  of  its  bene- 
fits ; and,  once  more,  it  will  become,  as  it  will  once  more  deserve  to  be9 
the  favorite  branch  of  our  popular  system  of  government,  equable  in  its 
blessings  as  the  dews  of  heaven.  1 

In  a note  to  our  former  article,  (p.  528,  vol.  xi.)  the  reader  was  inform- 
ed of  the  fact,  that  the  general  post-office  of  the  English  government, 
in  London,  has  only  one  account  to  settle  with  all  the  post-offices  in  Ire- 
land, and  only  one  with  all  the  offices  in  Scotland.  All  the  revenues  of 
the  former  are  concentrated  at,  and  their  expenditures  supervised  and 
controlled  from,  one  office  in  Dublin.  The  like  system  is  carried  out  in 
Scotland,  through  one  office  in  Edinburg.  This  subdivision  of  the 
system  manifestly  renders  accountability  of  subordinates  more  efficient, 
because  it  brings  them  nearer,  in  person  and  practice,  to  the  post  of  ac- 
countability ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  like  manner,  as  the  terri- 
torial  distance  that  separates  the ' superior  and  subordinate  is  lessened, 
and  personal  intercourse  between  them  is  more  ready,  less  expensive,  and 
more  frequent,  the  service  cannot  fail  to  be  measurably  more  efficient, 
more  safe,  and  more  economical,  because  more  closely  inspected  and  bet- 
ter understood  by  both  parties. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a corresponding  concentration  of  the  local 
operations  of  the  general  post-office  of  the  United  States,  in  the  several 
states,  might  not,  with  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  advantage  than  results 
from  such  arrangement  of  the  English  post-office,  be  adopted  here  ? 

Very  like  this  was  the  system  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  direct 
taxes  in  the  several  towns,  counties,  and  states  of  the  Union,  during  and 
subsequently  to  the  late  war.  Instead  of  a deputy  collector  in  each  town- 
ship, appointed  by  a single  head  at  Washington,  and  paying  over  his  col- 
lections and  settling  his  accounts  under  a single  head  there,  the  deputies 
were  the  appointees  of,  and  directly  accountable  to,  district  collectors,  to 
whom  were  assigned,  respectively,  large  territorial  divisions  to  supervise, 
and  these,  only,  made  their  returns  and  settled  their  accounts  at  Wash-  • 
ington.  Why,  in  this  system,  have  we  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised  * 
for  the  post-office  department  ? All  the  details  of  the  one  service,  are 
easily  assimilated  to  the  other  service. 

It  certainly  ought  not  be  an  argument  against  this  proposition,  that  it 
would  partake  less  of  centralization  of  influence  than  the  present  order  of 
things.  Such  would  be  its  obvious  workings ; and  for  this,  the  people  of 
the  states  will  generally  prefer  it. 

But,  can  any  practical  mind  doubt  that  it  would  lead  to  a much  more 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  mail  establishment  and  post-office  ser- 
vices, than  can  be  had  from  the  present  system,  which  sends  every  griev- 
ance to  Washington  for  redress,  and  in  which  the  distance,  and  delays, 
and  absence  of  prompt,  personal  explanations,  unite  to  discourage,  in 
most  cases,  all  hope  of  redress,  be  the  cause  of  complaint  as  it  may  7 

The  salaries  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who,  under  the  pie- 
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sent  arrangement,  are  thought  to  be  necessary  at  Washington,  mostly  as 
clerks,  to  adjust  the  accounts  and  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  de- 
partment, would  scarcely  exceed,  on  an  average,  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
amount  at  Washington,  tor  the  same  class  of  services  in  the  several  states. 
It  is  nearly  as  certain,  that  their  number  would  diminish  in  a similar 
ratio.  And  this  double  process  would  thus  effect  a useful  saving,  to  aid 
the  great  desideratum  of  a reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Subsistence 
is  cheaper,  and  of  course  labor  must  be  cheaper,  in  the  several  states, 
than  at  Washington.  The  habits  of  industry,  too,  saying  nothing  of  moral 
tendencies,  are  more  in  unison  with  economy,  and  despatch,  and  efficiency, 
in  business  transactions,  in  the  several  states,  than  at  Washington. 

Who  can  doubt,  that  the  mail  contracts  would,  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, be  made  much  more  understandingly,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  cheaper  in  each  state,  than  it  is  in  the  nature  and  opportunities 
of  the  present  system,  to  have  them  made  ? It  is  these  savings  of  thou- 
sands, also,  that  are  wanted,  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  postage. 

It  has  been  too  often  and  too  clearly  demonstrated,  to  need  elucidation 
here,  that  the  requirement  of  prepayment  of  postage,  or  an  increase  of  it 
when  not  prepaid,  would  result  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  department,  which  are  now  lost  in  the  accounts  of  the 
dead  letter  office.  These  thousands  are  wanted  in  aid  of  the  reduction 
of  postage. 

Mail  depredations  have,  according  to  the  post  master  general’s  last 
report,  become  a national  stigma.  “ The  number  of  cases  of  mail  depre- 
dations reported  to  the  department  for  three  years  preceding  the  12th  of 
October,  1844,  is  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-four.”  Such  is  his  account. 
u One  hundred  mail  depredators,”  he  adds,  “ have  been  arrested  and 
tried  during  the  same  period.”  Less  than  one  in  nineteen.  Now  is  not 
this  an  evil  sufficiently  alarming  to  call  for  a more  efficient  system  of 
both  prevention  and  detection,  than  the  present  system  affords?  No  less 
than  eighty-seven  persons  are  reported  as  employed  in  1843,  as  agents  of 
the  department  “ for  detection  and  punishment  of  mail  depredations. ”* 
Now  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  expended  annually  to  support 
this  corps,  which  may  be  mainly  dispensed  with  under  the  more  direct 
supervision  of  the  mail  arrangements  which  the  proposed  system  will 
secure,  are  wanted  in  aid  of  a reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage.  All 
these  dollars  that  are  saved,  are,  upon  the  homely  but  sound  axiom  of 
of  Poor  Richard,  equal  to  so  many  dollars  earned  in  the  administration  of 
the  post-office  servivc  of  the  United  States. 

Then,  as  the  commencement  of  a suitable  reform,  let  the  enormously 
expensive  and  unwieldy  organization  of  the  general  post  office  depart- 
ment at  Washington  be  broken  up,  and  its  parts  transferred  to  the  differ- 
ent states,  or  at  least  to  some  other  convenient  subdivisions  of  the  Union, 
with  an  assistant  post  master  general  as  the  head  of  each  division,  fully 
invested  with  power  to  conduct  the  financial  and  prudential  affairs  of  the 
department  in  his  division — to  make  the  contracts  for  transporting  the 
mails  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  periods  which  the  law  shall  direct ; and 
also  empowered  to  make  removals  and  appointments,  subject,  if  need  be, 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  post  master  general  at  Washington,  in  cases 
that  fall  below  a given  grade  of  salary  or  perquisites,  and  to  the  confirma- 

* See  Semite  Report,  No.  399,  June  15,  1844,  p.  918. 
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tion  by  the  President  and  Senate  in  all  other  cases.  By  stated  quarterly 
reports  from  each  assistant  post  master  general,  the  statistics  of  finance, 
of  service,  of  appointments,  of  dismissals  of  contracts,  &c.  dec.  of  each 
divisiou  will  be  made  to  the  head  at  Washington,  reducing  the  number  of 
returns  and  accounts  that  are  now  transmitted  (it  large  expense  and  accu- 
mulated at  Washington,  from  tens  of  thousands  annually,  to  less  than  two 
hundred  ! Let  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  business  be  thus  transferred  to 
the  local  departments  within  the  states,  nearer  the  people,  and  it  will, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  all  experience,  be  done  with  greater  effi- 
ciency, exactness,  promptness,  economy,  and  satisfaction  to  the  public 
judgment.  Abuses  will  be  reformed  before  they  grow  so  old  as  to  fester 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  administration.  And,  what  is  not  without  its  just 
influence,  the  patronage  of  the  department  will  be  more  evenly  appor- 
tioned among  the  states,  according  to  their  business  contributions  for  its 
support. 

With  a distribution  of  the  department  among  the  states,  who  can  doubt, 
moreover,  that  a most  favorable  influence  will  be  produced  in  its  favor  in 
reference  to  the  embarrassments  with  which  it  has  to  contend,  in  the 
onerous  exactions  of  the  railroad  companies  for  transporting  the  mail  ? 
These  would  be  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  would  become  active  to  control  the  action  of  the 
state  legislatures,  whose  power  is  equal  to  effect  a proper  adjustment  of 
terms  of  service  between  those  companies  and  the  department.  The 
millions  of  dollars  now  proposed  by  the  post  master  general  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  treasury,  to  purchase  rights  of  use  in  common  with  these 
corporations,  would  be  saved,  and  an  alliance,  not  promising,  in  practice, 
profit  or  convenience  to  the  government,  as  a railroad  partner,  will  be 
avoided.  This  is  no  small  consideration,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
condition — the  sine  qua  non — of  reducing  postage,  put  forth  by  the  post 
master  general,  is,  that  the  government  make  this  most  questionable 
purchase  for  the  department,  of  a right  of  way  on  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  to  be  owned  in  common  with  them.  If  made,  who  does  not  see 
that  it  would  lead  to  a perpetual  and  endless  conflict  of  interests  1 

Apart  from  this  organic  reform  of  the  post  office  department,  to  fur- 
ther the  reduction  of  its  expenditures,  the  great  desideratum  is  to  secure 
to  it  the  business  that  is  now  drawn  off  by  private  expresses  on  the  prin- 
cipal  routes.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  surpassing  in  utility 
to  the  public,  either  in  cheapness  or  speed,  or  in  both,  these  active  agents 
of  business  men . And  how  can  this  be  accomplished  ? It  is  useless  to 
attempt  it,  except  by  recourse  to  other  and  different  facilities,  than  are 
within  their  command.  It  will  not  be  enough,  in  order  to  compete  with 
them,  to  despatch  mail  bags  by  the  fastest  lines  of  railroad  cars  and  steam- 
boats ; for  these  will,  with  the  same  despatch,  and  pari  passe , transport 
hither  and  thither  the  private  express  men.  And  as  their  receipts  are 
not  needed  to  sustain  other  runners  on  unprofitable  routes,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  post  office  department,  their  compensation  for  the  same  service, 
between  commercial  points,  may  always  be  below  that  which  would  alone 
compensate  the  government’s  service,  each  having  otherwise  only  the 
same  facilities.  The  only  resource  against  this  rivalry,  which  has  been, 
or  can  be,  developed,  outside  of  our  odious  system  of  fines  and  penalties, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful  element  of  intercommunication  and  cor- 
respondence, which  Professor  Morse  has  subdued  into  practical  use — 
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eclipsing  in  rapidity  all  other  and  known  agents,  and  utterly  baffling  all 
former  calculations.  The  electro  magnetic  telegraph,  perfectly  used  and 
regulated,  will  accomplish  this  desired  result ; and  it  will  protect  the  de- 
partment against  all  rivalry,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  government ; and  this 
at  a cheaper  rate  of  expenditure,  both  of  construction  and  administration, 
than  has  been  dreamed  of  by  the  generality  of  minds.  By  aid  of  this 
new  and  wonderful  element,  the  government  may  afford  to  send  a com- 
munication of  ordinary  mercantile  length,  from  Boston  or  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  as  cheap — that  is,  for  the  same  price — as  the  private  ex- 
press man  can  take  it  from  Boston  to  New  York,  or  from  New  York  to 
Baltimore  ; and,  instead  of  consuming  from  nine  to  thirteen  days  in  doing 
it,  and  as  many  more  days  to  bring  the  answer,  the  government  may 
transmit  it  while  the  express  man  is  putting  on  his  boots,  and  take  back 
the  answer  before  he  can  get  buttoned  up  in  his  overcoat ! Few  persons, 
as  yet,  understand  the  capacity  of  the  telegraph  for  business — its  adapta- 
tion to  the  transmission  of  the  most  minutely  extended  details.  It  will 
convey,  with  the  utmost  precision,  a correspondence  that  consists  of  deci- 
mal fractions,  as  well  as  one  which  embodies  only  the  most  simple  and 
ordinary  terms  of  language.  Every  phrase  and  every  sentence  that  a 
man  can  write  with  a pen,  upon  paper  before  him,  the  telegraph  can 
write,  with  equal  distinctness  and  legibility,  at  the  distance  of  one  thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  miles,  when  so  far  constructed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  a most  simple  arrangement  of  words  with  numbers, 
now  about  issuing  from  the  press,  and  to  be  used  as  one  would  use  a dic- 
tionary, correspondence  by  the  telegraph  may  be  conducted  with  the  most 
impenetrable  secrecy  in  respect  to  all  persons  except  the  persons  who  are 
parties  to  the  correspondence.  The  attendants,  or  managers  of  the  tele- 
graph, can  no  more  than  others  decipher  the  meaning,  or  subject  matter, 
of  the  communications  that  are  written.  They  (the  attendants)  become 
as  much  of  an  automaton  as  the  pen  or  instrument  which  they  operate. 
The  whole  business  of  the  merchant,  or  other  person,  who  desires  to  make 
a secret  correspondence  with  his  partner,  or  friend,  at  a distance,  is  (hav- 
ing first  agreed  on  a key  to  bo  used  by  them)  to  write  down  at  his  own 
desk  the  words  and  figures  that  will,  according  to  such  key,  convey  his 
meaning,  hand  it  to  the  attendant  of  the  telegraph,  who  thereupon  trans- 
cribes it  at  the  point  of  its  destination,  without  knowing  a single  idea  it 
conveys ; and  he  then  returns  the  original  manuscript  to  the  owner,  who 
retains  it  instead  of  making  a copy  for  preservation.  The  fac  simile  is 
written  at  the  point  of  destination,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  partner 
or  friend.  The  time  and  expense  of  a copyist  is  saved  ; no  espionage, 
either  at  home  or  on  the  way-side,  can  pry  into  the  secrets  of  such  a cor- 
respondence. And  this  feature  in  the  character  of  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion, places  it  even  higher,  in  point  of  security  to  correspondence,  than 
the  existing  system  of  letter  writing,  through  the  mails,  ever  1 as  been 
made. 

But,  to  return  to  the  problem  of  expense,  and  to  the  question  of  produc- 
tiveness, of  this  new  element  of  intercommunication. 

Supposing  the  government  were  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  right 
of  use,  as  it  may  become  without  waiting  to  settle  any  question  of  doubtful 
constitutional  power,  it  may  construct  a line  that  shall  consist  of  half  a 
dozen  independent  instruments  at  each  end  of  a route,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  $500  per  mile. 
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Suppose  it  to  be  228  miles  from  New  York  city  to  Washington  city — 
the  expense  of  construction  would  be  $114,000. 

The  interest  on  that  sum  annually,  at  6 per  cent,  would  be  $6,840 
The  expense  of  office  rent,  at  two  termini,  may  be  set  down  at  2,000 
The  six  instruments,  or  twelve,  including  both  termini,  would 
employ,  say,  eighteen  persons,  at  a salary  of  $800  per  annum 
each,  - ...  . . • 14,000 

Fuel,  batteries,  and  contingencies,  per  annum,  will  not  exceed  600 

Total  annual  expense,  $23,740 
A less  sum  by  $6,860  than  is  paid  by  the  post-office  department  to  the 
railroad  company  for  mail  service  on  the  single  line  bctwen  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  alone.* 

Supposing  each  line  to  be  employed  only  on  an  average  of  sixteen 
hours  per  day,  during  the  day  and  night,  and  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  only 
six  wcuds.per  minute,  (and  Professor  Morse  asserts  its  power  to  be  about 
double  that  rate,)  the  six  circuits,  or  twelve  instruments,  would  convey, 
daily,  between  Washington  and  New  York  city,  69,120  words.  If  the 
business  communications  averaged  fifty  words  each,  (and  this  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient,  in  practice,  for  business  purposes,)  the  above  num- 
ber would  make  a fraction  over  1,882  communications  or  letters  per  day, 
or  691  each  way.  Suppose  only  twelve  and  a half  cents  were  changed 
for  each  communication  thus  sent,  the  proceeds  would  be  $172  75  per 
day.  Suppose  the  telegraph  were  worked  on  week  days  only,  or  313 
days  in  the  year,  the  annual  income  would  be  $54,070  75  on  this  single 
line.  Deduct  from  this,  the  above  estimated  expense  of  the  line  per  an- 
num, $23,740,  and  we  have  an  excess  of  $30,330  75  per  annum,  besides 
six  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  to  aid  the  post-office  department 
in  defraying  the  expense  of  unproductive  routes  of  mail  transportation,  or 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  mail  transportation  that 
will  still  be  required  (at  a greatly  reduced  expense)  on  the  same  route— 
and  postage  reduced  likewise,  thirty-three  per  cent  from  present  rates. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  above  estimate  leaves  out  of  its  account 
all  interchange  of  communications  between  Washington  and  Baltimore ; 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  and  other  points  of  busi- 
ness lying  between  itself  and  New  York,  such  as  Wilmington,  Princeton, 
&c.  It  also  leaves  out  of  account  all  interchange  of  communications 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and 
Baltimore  and  intermediate  places  ; also  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  and  intermediate  places  towards  both  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  These  omitted  communications  would  more  than  equal 
those  on  the  main  line,  as  estimated ; and  of  course  employ  an  equal  ad- 
ditional number  of  circuits  and  instruments.  Supposing  the  main  line  and 
these  omitted  lines  were,  on  an  average  of  the  year,  only  to  double  the 
number  of  the  communications  sent,  and  the  average  price  were  to  be 
for  the  second  half— say  between  Philadelahia  and  New  York,  and  inter- 
mediate places,  and  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  interme- 
diate places,  only  six  and  a quarter  cents  per  letter,  the  excess  of  income 
on  the  seeond  half,  over  expenses,  besides  paying  six  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment  for  construction,  would  be  $3,295  37  per  annum ; nmk»n| 


* See  our  former  article,  p.  535,  voL  xi. 
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aggregate  excess,  over  all  expenses,  and  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
cost  oC  construction,  of  933,625  37,  annually  on  this  one  route ; and, 

without  regard  to  despatch,  reducing  the  rate  of  postage  below  all  reason- 
able expectation  and  complaint. 

By  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  business  of  the  post-offices  of  New 
York  city,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  and  it  will  be  cal- 
culated to  astonish  one  to  perceive  how  small  a portion  of  the  aggregate 
will  he  required  to  produce  the  above  result.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
latest  statistics  of  this  description  before  us.  But  by  a document  that  is 
before  us,  communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  post 
master  general,  at  the  second  session  of  the  27th  Congress,  (January  27, 
1842,*)  giving  a statement  of  the  nett  revenue  of  each  post-office  in  the 
Union,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1841,  we  find  that  the  nett  revenue 


was 

At  the  New  York  office, . $826,323  92 

At  the  Philadelphia  office, - 167,677  50 

At  the  Baltimore  office,.  * 85,296  92 

At  the  Washington  office,.  9,102  56 


Making  a total  of.  $590,400  90 


Now  the  aggregate  proposed  to  be  performed  of  all  this  business,  by 
the  telegraph,  is  but  ($54,070  75  and  $27,035  37)  $81,106  12.  As 
the  average  price  of  our  telegraphic  communication  is  put  at  about  half 
of  the  current  rates  of  postage,  the  foregoing  aggregate  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  double  its  amount  of  the  above  named  aggregate  of  business 
of  the  offices  that  we  have  named,  or  $162,212  24  of  the  $590,400  90, 
still  being  less  than  33  per  cent  of  it. 

The  experience  of  the  world  is,  that  in  proportion  as  you  can  both 
quicken  and  cheapen  intercommunication  between  business  points,  you 
will  increase  the  number  of  intercommunications.  44  Thus,  the  letters 
passing  weekly  through  the  London  office  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  day  mails,  were  but  36,000  ; the  number  now  is  170,000,” — and  this 
increase  is  attributable  mainly  to  44  the  greater  frequency  and  despatch  of 
letters.”'|'  The  Increasing  daily  number  of  passengers  on  every  line  of 
railroad  that  has  been  constructed,  will  furnish  ample  illustration  of  this 
same  unvarying  law  of  business. 

Can  any  one  believe  that,  with  a telegraphic  line  in  operation  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  working  with  the  cheapness  and  despatch 
above  described,  and  with  the  old  mail-bag  system  also  in  operation  on 
the  same  route,  and  at  a reduced  rate  of  postage,  there  would  be  any 
inducement  for  private  letter-carriers  to  remain  on  that  line,  though  no 
penal  law  should  be  interposed  to  deter  them  ? What  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  telegraph,  on  the  line  mentioned,  would  be  the  result  of  it,  if 
put  into  operation,  on  every  other  principal  line  that  now  tempts  private 
expresses  to  come  into  competition  with  the  post-office  arrangements. 
As  to  coming  into  competition  with  Professor  Morse’s  lightning,  the  idea 
is  laughable.  They  would  retire — or  what  is  alone  probable  to  remain 
of  their  arrangements,  is  the  package  system,  that  will  not  largely  inter- 
fere with  the  post-office  revenue,  when  the  rates  of  postage  shall  be  down 


• Ex.  Doc.  No.  65,  vol.  2. 

t Sea  Appendix  to  Post  Master  General’*  Annual  Report,  Deo.  3, 184ft. 
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to  a satisfactory  public  convenience.  No  arrangement  either  can,  or 
perhaps  ought  to,  stop  that  business.  Then  the  two  elements  of  despatch, 
that  the  present  mail  arrangements  and  the  proposed  telegraphic  arrange- 
ments would  combine,  would  drive  out  of  profitable  employ  every  other 
species  of  competition,  and  would  multiply,  as  well  as  secure  to  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  post-office  department,  all  the  sources  of  revenue  which  are 
essential  to  its  support,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  department  to 
reduce  the  tariff  of  postage  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  and  probably 
fifty  per  cent  below  the  now  established  rates.  It  would  do  more ; it 
would  command  a system  of  despatch  that,  until  our  day,  the  world  has 
never  witnessed,  and  only  the  most  far-seeing  philosophic  minds  ever 
before  conceived  to  be  practicable.  This  alone  will  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  business  of  our  widely  extended  country,  and  ena- 
ble the  post-office  department  to  attain  the  highest  approach  to  omnis- 
cience, within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  that  human  wants  or  human  agency 
need  aspire  to.  This  power  of  giving  thought  the  distinctive,  legible  em- 
bodiment of  language  from  any  given  point  to  aqy  other  given  point  in 
the  Union,  however  distant,  instantaneously,  is  indeed  sublime,  and 
worthy  the  adoption  of  an  energetic  government  like  our  own.  It  is  the 
ne  plus  ullra  of  competition,  as  it  is  of  desire.  And  for  it  to  exist,  unim- 
proved by  the  government,  would  bespeak  a sluggishness  that  well  would 
deserve  to  be  visited  with  every  calamitous  embarrassment.  It  cannot 
exist  unimproved  by  private  enterprise,  if  it  be  true  that  the  government 
can  afford  to  neglect  it. 

All  our  preceding  estimates  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  a 
tariff  of  postage  for  telegraphic  correspondence  below  the  current  rates  of 
postage,  throwing  in  also  the  difference  of  despatch.  But  it  will  rationally 
occur  to  every  mind,  that,  while  the  effect  of  the  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, at  a low  rate  of  expense,  will  be  to  drive  off  private  expresses,  the 
ordinary  mail  postage  being  reduced  to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent rates,  the  telegraphic  rate  will  bear  to  be  higher,  say  equal  to  the 
present  rates  of  postage,  except  that  it  should  be  graduated  to  the  deci- 
mals and  half  decimals  of  our  coin.  Again,  as  neither  darkness  nor 
storm,  fog,  cold,  nor  heat  exerts  any  hinderancc  to  the  operations  of  the 
telegraph,  it  may  be  among  the  rules  of  its  administration,  for  the  rate  to 
bo  somewhat  higher  for  communications  sent  after  a certain  hour  in  the 
the  evening,  and  prior  to  a certain  hour  in  the  morning,  or  out  of  business 
hours.  This,  with  many  other  regulations,  will  be  decided  by  experi- 
ence. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  speculations  of  some  minds,  that  it  will  be  diffi. 
cult  to  preserve  the  telegraphic  wires  against  the  violence  and  injuries  of 
wantonness  and  malice.  But,  the  same  legal  protection  thrown  around 
them,  as  is  thrown  around  railroad  property,  and  other  public  and  private 
property,  will  be  equal  to  the  security  which  any  of  these  enjoy.  When 
window  glass  was  first  proposed  for  general  use,  the  same  objection  was 
made  to  it,  and  obviously  with  equal  grounds  of  apprehension.  But  there 
is  a moral  sense  that  grows  up  for  the  protection  of  all  that  is  felt  to  be 
for  the  universal  good  of  man,  and  however  fragile  be  the  nature  of  the 
latter,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  former  is  beautifully  proportioned  to  it.  So, 
when  railroads  were  first  proposed,  how  sanguine  were  many  that  their 
great  exposure  through  desolate  places,  would  render  them  unsafe  and 
dangerous  to  travel.  Yet,  how  small  a term  of  actual  experience  has 
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removed  all  these  apprehensions  ! The  engine  now  travels  with  its  cars 
containing  hundreds  of  confiding  and  unconcerned  passengers,  through 

the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  the  blasts  of  the  tempests,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  the  hour,  with  the  same  trust  to  the  undisturbed 
continuity  of  its  iron  track,  as  if  destiny  itself  had  decreed  it  impossible 
for  an  interruption  to  exist.  When  these  are  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
enterprise,  and  of  moral  influence,  what  of  sober  reality  can  be  left  for 
apprehension  in  respect  to  the  security  of  the  telegraph,  in  its  most  ex- 
posed condition?  Moreover,  for  nine  months  past,  it  has  stood  in  perfect 
security  on  the  exposed  and  sparsely  populated  line  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington,  as  also  amid  the  densely  populated 
streets  of  those  cities,  and  the  universal  sentiment  which  it  inspires,  with- 
out a syllable  of  existing  law  for  its  special  protection,  is  that  of’ reverence 
and  regard,  wonder  and  delight ! 

Yet  wantonness  and  malice  will  exist,  and  may,  at  times  in  their  way- 
wardness, spread  their  violence  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  any  and  every 
other  object.  Perfect  exemption  from  them  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the 
telegraph.  There  are,  however,  two  considerations  in  offset,  to  any  oc- 
casional injury  of  the  kind,  either  designed  or  accidental.  The  first  is, 
that  the  merest  trifle  of  expense — that  of  soldering  together  the  wire, 
when  broken — will  make  the  repairs.  The  other,  and  far  more  import- 
ant consideration  is,  that  as  both  time  and  distance  are  comparatively 
annihilated  by  the  telegraph,  after  the  various  lines  shall  have  been  once 
constructed  over  the  various  leading  routes,  the  interruption  of  any  wire, 
or  more,  will  not  cut  off*  communication — as,  the  alternative,  in  such  case, 
will  be  only  to  send  round,  through  any  circuitous  lines,  that  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  transmitted  on  the  direct  line.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose the  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  was  interrupted — it 
would  require  only  a few  minutes  longer  to  adjust  a transmission  of  the 
desired  correspondence  between  those  places,  on  the  lino  leading  to  New 
York,  thence  to  Albany,  thence  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Pittsburg,  via. 
Cleaveland,  if  need  be,  thence  to  Baltimore  ! only  keep  in  mind  the  action 
of  the  telegraph  at  the  speed  of  eighty  thousand  miles  a second,  and  it 
will  readily  be  comprehended,  how  hopeless  the  thought  of  ever  suffering 
any  serious  interruption  in  its  use,  after  the  great  points  of  the  country 
have  been  once  wired  together.  It  would  require  a simultaneous  interrup. 
tion  of  all  lines  approaching  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a given  point,  to  isolate 
that  point  from  the  system, — or  speaking  more  technically,  to  throw  it 
out  of  the  circuit,  and  then,  a short  delay  would  cause  its  reunion.  Various 
details  that  might,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  could  be  here 
presented  in  further  elucidation  of  the  wonderous  workings  of  this  wonder- 
ful invention.  There  is  a wide  and  interesting  field  of  speculative  con- 
jecture opened  to  the  mind,  as  to  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  upon 
interests,  commercial,  industrial,  and  social,  by  thus  annihilating  time 
and  distance  in  the  intercommunications  of  a widely  distended  population 
like  ours.  As  to  the  effects  of  bringing  State-street,  in  Boston,  Wall-street, 
in  New-York,  Chestnut-street,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  market  of  New 
Orleans,  all  into  juxta-position — all  into  one  slrcct>  as  it  were  ! But,  we 
forbear  to  indulge  any  problems  of  the  kind  here — our  purpose  being  only 
to  glance  at  the  elements  which  the  nation  h is  for  the  protection  of  its 
invaluable  system  of  mail  arrangements  against  competition — and  for  the 
enlargement  and  simultaneous  cheapening  of  the  facilities  of  corrcspond- 
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ence.  Other  minds  will  direct,  and  other  hands  mould,  these  elements 
into  proper  consistency  and  harmony  of  action.  Our  main  effort  has  been, 
to  lay  bare  the  quarry,  and  sever  from  the  mass  the  suitable  block  for 
such  a statue  as  would  suit  the  genius  of  our  age  and  people,  and  become 
our  government  to  call  into  being.  The  mind’s  eye  of  the  artist  may  see 
it  complete,  through  its  unhewn  encasements.  But  others  will  not,  and 
much  less  be  benefited  by  it,  until  the  order  of  government  shall  be  heard, 
and  the  toil  of  the  sculptor  shall  be  commanded  for  the  service.  One 
question,  only,  remains  to  be  considered,  in  this  whole  matter — will  the 
public — the  business  community,  make  use  of  the  telegraph,  when  con- 
structed ? 

This  question  may  best  be  answered  in  Yankee  fashion — by  asking 
another.  Can  the  business  community  afford  to  do  without  it  when  con- 
structed ? If  so,  it  will  stand  out  in  contradiction  to  the  history  of  every 
other  great  improvement  in  the  facilities  of  intercommunication.  If  it  will 
clearly  be  for  their  interest  to  use  it,  they  will  use  it,  and  not  otherwise. 
Establish  the  course  of  a business  man’s  interest,  and  it  is  not  uncertain 
which  direction  he  will  take.  When  turnpikes  were  first  instituted,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  by  their  superior  smoothness,  and  evenness,  as  corn- 
compared  with  the  common  highway,  larger  burthens,  with  equal  or  great- 
er speed,  could  be  transported  over  them  by  only  the  same  power  neces- 
sary for  smaller  burthens  on  the  common  roads,  business  men  preferred 
them  to  the  latter,  because  they  saw  their  interest  in  so  doing,  even  at 
the  expense  of  toll.  When  canals  cheapened  transportation  beyond  both 
public  roads,  and  turnpikes,  the  latter  were  again  abandoned,  to  a great 
extent,  for  the  former.  When  railroads  demonstrated  the  still  farther 
gain  in  power,  and  speed,  and  consequently  in  cheapness,  public  roads, 
turnpikes,  and  canals,  w*ere  still  further  and  alike  deserted  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  railroads.  In  fact,  who  can  now  afford  to  travel  on  busi- 
ness in  his  own  carriage,  or  transport  merchandise  with  his  own  team, 
over  the  same  direction  with  a railroad  ? Every  prudent  man  leaves  his 
horses  and  oxen  in  their  stalls,  rather  than  use  them  where  steam  can  be 
hired  to  do  his  work.  He  is  a gainer  by  it — that  is  the  sole  reason  he 
cannot  afford,  do  otherwise,  because  his  neighbor,  and  rival  in  business, 
has  enterprise  to  save  time  and  money  by  doing  so.  He  must  keep  pace 
with  the  enterprise  and  despatch  that  are  practised  by  his  competetor  in 
business,  or  he  soon  falls  in  the  rear,  and  his  business  fails,  and  he  fails 
with  his  business.  This  is  the  simplest  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  with- 
in every  body’s  comprehension.  No  tradesman  can  afford  to  have  his 
neighbor  and  cotemporary  in  business  live  in  the  practice  of  opening  his 
store  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  have  his  own  doors  closed  until 
some  hours  afterwards.  The  one  would  secure  all  the  prompt,  stirring, 
active  customers,  and  the  other  only  the  dilatory  and  profitless  class,  if 
any.  Whether  willing,  or  not,  therefore,  men  must  live  up  to  the  highest 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  their  day,  or  fall  in  the  rear  and  be  over-run  by  the 
onward,  over  towering  activity  of  others.  This  rule  of  action,  this  fun- 
damental law  of  prosperous  industry,  is  seen,  is  felt,  is  proclaimed,  distinct- 
ly, in  the  ways  of  all  business  operations.  If  one  apothecary  in  a village, 
or  city  ward,  keep  open  doors  any  given  number  of  hours  on  the  Sabbath, 
all  others  engaged  in  the  same  business  must  do  so  likewise,  or  customers 
must  desert  them  on  that  day,  and  will  be  most  likely  thereafter  to  do  so 
on  other  days.  Hence,  agreements  regulating  these  hours  are  found  to 
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exist  among  apothecaries,  in  most  places,  to  prevent  ene  from  having  an 
advantage  over  another.  So,  on  the  London  Exchange,  the  hour  of  as- 
sembling  is  4 o’clock,  and  at  4|  it  is  “ high  change,”  at  half  past  4 it  ceases, 
u when  beadles  go  round  with  large  bells,  with  which  they  make  such 

a deafening  noise  that  the  crowd  is  soon  dispersed,  the  gates  are  locked, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  enter  until  next  day.*”  Thus,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case — ex  necessitate  ret , as  the  lawyers  would  say,  he  who  would 
compete  with  the  active,  must  himself  be  active  ; and  the  loss  of  a day 
may  be  the  loss  of  a fortune. 

With  the  telegraph  in  operation,  between  Boston  and  New-York,  for 
instance,  who  would,  on  business  of  any  moment,  and  especially  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  reciprocal  trade  of  the  two  markets,  wait  the  dil- 
atory progress  of  mails  by  which  to  send  or  recive  information  of  interest, 
though  transported  by  steam  power,  when  he  can  at  a slight  additonal 
expense,  or.perhaps  at  none  additional,  command  the  agency  of  lightning, 
to  bear  his  message  ? He  hereby  can  obtain  his  answer,  even  before  the 
mail  bag,  carried  by  steam,  has  wround  its  way  out  of  sight  of  the  wharf 
whence  it  started ! Qpuld  he  afford  to  wait  the  delay  of  the  former,  when 
he  knows,  or  has  reason  to  suspect,  that  a w'atchful  and  enterprising  co- 
temporary has  recourse  to  the  latter  ? Such  a conclusion  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  all  the  rules  of  prudence,  of  economy,  of  self-interest,  than  a sense 
of  w hich,  in  the  human  boson),  even  the  lightning’s  speed  is  not  quicker 
in  time,  or  distance. 

W e showed  the  energetic,  the  calculating,  will  use  the  telegraph,  wherever 
constructed,  and  all  others  must  do  so,  in  self  defence.  And  hence  it  i6 
an  agency  that  can  properly,  and  safely,  be  in  the  custody  of  government 
alone,  under  wdiose  administration  of  its  almost  superhuman  facilities, 
it  would  be  kept  alike  open  to  all,  and  be  monopolized  by  none.  Only 
the  heavier,  grosser  matters  of  correspondence  will  find  relief  in  the 
facilities  of  the  common  mail  arrangements.  Even  the  package  business 
of  the  express  man  will  find  itself  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  telegraph  ; 
for  through  it,  convenience  will  dictate  the  transmission  of  orders  in  ad- 
vance of  his  leaving,  or  even  after  his  having  left  one  terminus,  and  before 
arriving  at  the  other  terminus  of  his  route,  that  they  may  bo  executed  in 
readiness  for  his  return.  In  fine,  every  interest,  political,  social,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial,  will  find  the  use  of  the  telegraphic  facilities  sine 
qua  nom , as  indispensable  to  success  as  the  morning  napkin  is  to  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  wherever  and  whenever  it  shall  once  bo  established. 
It  is  destined  to  effect  a revolution  in  the  business,  the  social,  political, 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  of  men,  such  as  neither  the  more  po- 
tential physical  pow  er  of  steam,  nor  the  noiseless  influence  of  the  compass, 
has  developed,  gigantic  and  sublime,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  as  the  re- 
sults of  each  have  been,  and  are,  and  are  to  be.  To  rob  Jove  of  his  thunder, 
and  Neptune  of  his  trident,  have  been  deemed  achievements  of  almost 
superhuman  effort.  But  science  has  developed,  that  the  electric  spark, 
without  which  Jove  could  have  no  thunder,  allied  with  the  energetic  force, 
without  which  Neptune  could  have  no  trident,  embodies  a principle  migh- 
tier than  either,  and  even  this  at  last  has  been  subdued  and  suborned  to 
the  convenience  of  man,  and  of  the  business  world ! Who  is  so  short- 
sighted as  to  believe  it  can  lay  dormant  ? It  only  needs  the  plastic  genius 
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of  a master,  and  the  careful  means  of  government,  having  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  conveneience  in  view,  to  render  its  discovery  an  incom- 
parable blessing  to  our  country. 


/ 

Art.  IV.— THE  RAILROAD  MOVEMENT. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  CAPITAL — RAILROADS — THEIR  IMPORTANCE,  SOCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

The  recovery  of  the  commercial  world  from  the  disastrous  revulsions 
of  the  last  decade,  is  marked  by  a new  direction  given  to  the  employment 
of  surplus  capital,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  long  continued  and  uni- 
versal peace,  accumulates  in  all  countries  with  a rapidity  never  before 
known.  In  Great  Britain,  official  data  exists  which  enables  a close  ap- 
proximation to  the  progress  of  accumulation.  Among  them,<he  expendi- 
tures of  the  imperial  government  are  very  striking.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1815,  the  government  expenses  were  £860,677,615 ; in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1843,  £486,772,568,  bei^g  a less  amount  by 
£373,905,047,  drawn  from  the  people  in  the  last  decade,  than  in  that  which 
closed  with  the  war.  The  money  drawn  from  the  people  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, was  mostly  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  lost  or  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  Europe.  Since  that  period,  not  only  have  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  kingdom  been  confined  within  its  own  limits,  and  paid  to  its  own 
people,  but  near  £50,000,000  of  the  debt  has  been  reimbursed,  while  an 
increased  population  has  been  employed  exclusively  in  adding  to  the  na- 
tional wealth.  The  people  must  have  been  able  to  have  provided  as 
large  an  expenditure  during  the  latter  as  in  the  former  period,  had  it  been 
necessary.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  therefore  a sum 
equal  to  near  £400,000,000  has  been  absorbed  in  other  uses.  The  man- 
ner of  its  accumulation  is  indicated  in  the  sums  returned  insured  against 
fire,  the  amount  of  personal  property  chargeable  with  legacy  duty,  and 
the  amount  on  deposit  in  savings  banks,  in  each  year,  with  the  progress 
of  railroads,  as  follows : — 


Amount  insured. 

Parings  deposits. 

Subject  to  lrgncy  duty. 

Railways. 

1801, 

1811, 

£232,242,225 

366,704,800 

408,037,332 

£ 

£ 4,107,514 
16,622,585 
34,922,682 

£ 

182L 

4,370,201 

1,500,000 

1831, 

526,655,332 

13,507,565 

39.432,397 

35,000,000 

1841, 

681,539,839 

24,474,689 

* 43,130,000 

60,000,000 

In  addition  to  these  items,  must  be  put  down  some  £100,000,000  sent 
out  of  the  country  for  foreign  stocks,  mining  and  banking  operations,  Arc. 
This  serves  to  show  the  prodigious  increase  which  capital  undergoes,  and 
the  necessity  for  some  means  of  employing  it.  It  has  unfortunately  been 
the  case,  that  since  the  war,  there  has  been,  periodically,  a new  direction 
given  to  the  employment  of  capital,  consequent  upon  revulsion  and  loss  of 
confidence,  growing  out  of  the  injudicious  mode  of  previous  investments. 
The  first  serious  disaster  occurred  in  1825,  when  the  rage  of  speculation 
took  the  direction  of  foreign  government  stocks,  and  of  which,  in  two  or 
three  years,  £52,000,000  sterling  was  taken  up  in  the  London  market, 
embracing  the  promises  of  almost  all  nations  in  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica, nearly  all  of  which  have  since  failed,  and  the  money  lent  them  has 
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been  totally  lost.  The  recovery  from  that  revulsion,  caused  capital  to  run  into 
hank  and  company  stock,  both  in  England,  her  colonies,  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, embracing  some  £50,000,000  of  government  and  state  stocks  in  the 
United  States  alone.  These  have  again  resulted  in  a total  loss,  and  a 

destruction  of  confidence.  A recovery  has  again  taken  place,  and  capital 
is  very  abundant. 

Looking  back  upon  past  events,  and  observing  the  results  of  different 
modes  of  investment,  the  capitalist  perceives  that  railroad  enterprises 
have  alone  been  exempt  from  the  disasters  that  have  overtaken  all  other 
modes  of  employing  capital;  and  those  yield  a good  revenue,  constantly 
increasing  in  amount.  This  means  of  investment  has  grown  up  into  im- 
portance within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  has  been,  wherever  adopted, 
productive  of  the  most  surprising  results,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  mere 
profitableness  of  the  investments,  but  in  regard  to  the  great  stimulus  it 
has  given  to  the  local  trade,  and  the  increase  of  travel.  In  England  it 
has  been  found,  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  a railroad  adapted  for 
the  carrying  of  passengers  has  been  brought  into  operation,  the  amount  of 
travelling  along  the  line  has  been  quadrupled.  Railway s of  a certain 
c jii<trtic*  ion  were  used  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 7 r h century,  but 
confined  to  some  private  use,  as  that  of  collieries.  The  first  public  rail- 
way of  England  was  chartered  in  1801,  and  up  to  1825,  twenty-four  com- 
putes had  been  chartered.  From  1825  to  1838,  153  companies  were 
chartered,  most  of  which  have  gone  into  operation.  The  advantages  of 
railway  communication  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world  in  the  year  1825. 
lr  jg,  however,  a singular  fact,  that  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railroad,  in  1830,  not  one  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a revenue  from  passengers.  In  the  prospectus  published  by 
the  projectors  of  th  it  work,  it  was  estimated  that  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
passengers  then  travelling  between  the  two  towns  might,  in  consideration 
of  lo  . be  induced  to  travel  by  the  railroad.  It  was  found,  however, 

that  not  only  did  the  whole  travel  between  the  two  cities  pass  over  the 
roads  lJ,,t  that  it  was  quadrupled  in  extent  in  a very  short  time.  It  was 
also  computed,  when  the  travel  was  found  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that  the 
great  facility  of  personal  communication  would  diminish  the  number  of 
letters  transmitted;  experience  showed  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  The 
postage  on  the  route  increased  sixteen  per  cent  in  three  }<*ars  under  the 
old  system  of  high  rates,  showing  that  the  business  and  social  intercourse 
were  eminently  promoted  by  the  facility  of  communication. 

The  original  capital  was  £510,000,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to 
£ 1.-32,375,  the  cost  of  the  construction.  The  cost  and  business  of  the 
work  were  both  greatly  underrated.  Its  eminent  success,  however,  gave 
the  spur  not  only  to  railroad  building  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  In  England,  the  gov- 
•*mm  at  has  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  construction  of  the 
but  has  been  liberal  in  granting  charters  to  private  companies. 
This  state  of  affairs  has,  however,  subjected  the  railroad  interest  to  a se- 
vere tax,  in  the  way  of  a corruption  fund,  to  buy  off  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. That  company,  among  rivals  for  the  same  route,  which  could 
the  greatest  number  of  legislators  in  its  favor,  obtained  the  char- 
ter. The  extent  to  which  this  was,  and  is  carried,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  account  of  the  “ parliamentary  expenses”  of  eight  roads  : — 
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Length  Length 

miles.  miles. 

London  and  Birmingham,  £72,868  112  Bfnninghara  and  Gloucester,  £12,000  45 

Great  Western,  88,710  117*  Great  North  of  England r 20,526  76 

London  and  Southampton,  30,040  76  j Grand  Junction,  22,757  82) 

Midland  Counties,  28,776  57  Bristol  anti  Exeter,  18,592  75* 


On  642  miles  of  road,  $1,515,000  was  expended  in  procuring  charters, — 
equal  to  $250  per  mile  of  construction.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
difficulties,  the  progress  of  railroads  has  been  very  rapid,  and  successful 
beyond  the  investments  in  any  other  description  of  public  works. 

The  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
board  of  trade,  for  1642,  state  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  all 
the  lines  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  1st  class  passengers, 2,926,980 

44  2d  * 44  7,611,966 

44  3d  “ “ 5,332,501 

M Miscellaneous, 2,582,057 

Total  passengers  coveyed  in  1842, 18,453,504 


Revenue  from  passengers, £2,73 1,687 

44  44  freight, : 1,088,835 

£3,820,522 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  indicating  the  entire  safety  of  this  mode  of 
travel,  and  the  rare  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  science  of  locomo- 
tion has  reached,  that  of  this  18,453,000  persons  conveyed,  only  one  was 
killed  while  riding  in  the  train  and  observing  the  proper  degree  of  cau- 
tion. 

The  extraordinary  success  which  has  thus  attended  this  mode  of  invest- 
ment, has  caused,  during  the  past  year,  240  new  projects  to  come  before 
the  public,  even  under  the  stringent  regulations  of  the  British  government, 
requiring  an  outlay  of  £127,000,000,  or  near  $635,000,000.  The  accu- 
mulation of  property  has  caused  the  three  per  cent  government  consols  to 
advance  to  par,  and  enabled  the  government  to  reduce  the  3£  per  cents. 
The  strong  governments  of  Europe  have  borrowed  but  little,  and  the  credit 
of  the  weak  ones  has  been  destroyed.  Hence  the  desire  to  build  rail- 
roads. On  the  continent  of  Europe,  similar  enterprises  have  produced 
like  results. 

At  the  end  of  August,  there  were  in  Germany,  in  operation,  475  French 
leagues  of  railroads,  with  a capital  of  136,000,000  florins,  or  $54,500,000. 
In  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  gigantic  works  are  in  operation,  6erv. 
ing  to  open  to  the  traveller  an  easy  access  to  every  considerable  point  on 
the  continent.  The  turn  which  affairs  have  taken  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  is  eminently  calculated  to  create  a demand  for  works  of  this  nature. 
The  condition  of  Germany,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  losses  all  the  states  had  sustained  during  the  long  wars  which  rava- 
ged them,  and  the  consequent  interruption  to  industry,  had  impoverished 
the  country,  and  ruined  the  finances  of  the  numerous  states  of  which 
Germany  is  composed.  The  inconvenience  of  numerous  customs  regu- 
lations, impeded  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  people,  while  they  were 
so  expensive  as  to  absorb  a large  portion  of  the  revenue  they  were  intend- 
ed to  collect.  These  evil*  indu  ced  an  association,  in  1836,  of  eleven  of 
the  smaller  states,  whose  collective  population  was  894,778,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  but  one  lme  of  custom  houses  around  their  extreme  fron- 
tier. At  this  time,  and  subsequent  thereto,  the  government  of  Prussia 
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conceived  the  design  of  re-forming  the  ancient  German  empire,  not  under 
a military  government,  but  in  a commercial  union  so  close  that,  herself 
at  the  head,  the  common  interests  of  all  the  states  would  make  their 
cause  a common  one  in  the  event  of  another  war,  and  prevent  those  dis- 
sensions which  led,  in  former  wars,  to  the  disasters  they  suffered.  The 
smaller  states  viewed  the  ascendency  of  Prussia,  in  this  matter,  with  jeal- 
ousy. The  events  of  1830,  however,  by  exciting  their  fears  of  greater 
evils,  induced  them  to  come  into  the  arrangement.  The  French  revolu- 
tion of  1830  awakened  the  republican  spirit  in  “young  Germany,”  and 
a chord  vibrated  through  the  universities,  that  caused  much  uneasiness  to 
existing  governments.  The  Belgian  revolution  succeeded,  and  when,  on 
the  separation  of  that  state  from  Holland,  the  marriage  of  Leopold  with 
the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the 
former  designs  of  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  city 
appeared  the  naval  arsenal  of  France.  The  Polish  revolution  gave  a new 
impulse  to  the  fears  excited  by  those  events,  and  the  consolidation  of 
Germany  in  the  great  customs  union  followed. 

By  this  skilful  movement,  Prussia  seized  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Nor- 
thern Europe,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  Austria ; and  to  counterbalance  it, 
that  power  has  entered  into  a preliminary  treaty  with  the  Italian  and 
Sardinian  States,  with  the  view  to  consolidate  them  under  a great  south- 
ern customs  union,  which  will  absorb  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  that  of 
Prussia  is  rapidly  doing  the  whole  of  the  North.  Belgium  has  already 
formed  a reciprocal  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  Holland  has  commenced  ne- 
gotiations for  one.  After  these  internal  barriers  to  trade  are  thrown 
down,  the  first  want  perceived,  is  that  of  a prompt,  rapid,  and  certain 
means  of  locomotion.  This  is  presented  in  the  railway  system,  which  is 
now  being  pushed  with  increasing  vigor  throughout  Europe.  Every 
state  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  these  iron  arms,  which  will  soon 
embrace  Europe  in  the  strong  bonds  of  mutual  commercial  interests,  af- 
fording a guarantee  of  continued  peace. 

In  the  United  States,  the  example  set  by  the  success  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railroad,  gave  a great  impulse  to  similar  undertakings. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  both  a cause  and  a consequence  of  the  improved  means  of 
communication,  made  our  extension  of  those  means  necessary;  and  143 
rail  roads,  measuring  5,000  miles,  constructed  at  a cost  of  over  $110,000,000, 
were  speedily  put  in  operation.  These  roa  Is  have  nearly  all  of 
them  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  called  forth  by  the  urgency  of 
some  local  want,  and  without  any  great  national  design  in  their  adoption 
or  connection.  In  contemplating  these  extensive  investments  of  private 
means  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  in  connection  with  the  fact, 
that  the  capital  so  employed  now  yields  very  nearly  an  average  of  five 
per  cent,  and  is  constantly  advancing  in  profit,  we  find  that  it  contrasts 
eminently  with  the  enormous  sums  sunk  in  banking  operations. 

During  the  same  period  in  which  this  large  sum  has  been  absorbed  in 
railroads,  over  $150,000,000  has  been  totally  sunk  in  broken  banks, 
leaving  no  vestige  of  its  existence.  It  has  been  consumed  in  extrava- 
gance ; eaten  and  drunk  by  those  whose  future  earnings  were  to  pay  for 
present  indulgence.  Large  sums  of  money  have  also  been  borrowed  by 
states,  and  the  amount  sunk  in  canals,  which,  yielding  no  profit,  are  now 
to  be  superceded  by  the  more  speedy  and  convenient  mode  of  locomotion 
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afforded  by  railways.  Most  of  these  states  have  become  insolvent,  and  in 
the  public  mind  generally,  there  has  grown  up  a distrust  of  promises, 
either  state  or  banking.  The  states  which  now  pay  their  debts,  taught 
by  the  past,  will  not  increase  their  issues  to  any  great  extent.  The  fede- 
ral government  will  have  no  occasion  to  borrow,  and  the  delinquent 
states  cannot  create  new  debts  until  the  old  ones  are  settled.  The  bur- 
den of  taxation  necessary  for  such  a settlement,  must  effectually  prevent 
the  popular  consent  to  an  extension  of  loans.  The  surplus  capital  of 
individuals  will  not,  for  a long  time  to  come,  be  disposed  to  seek  the  stock 
of  distant  banks  for  employment.  Another  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  frightful  losses  sustained  by  northern  and  eastern  capital  in 
bank  speculations  at  the  south,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  can  be 
forgotten.  Neither  have  the  effects  of  the  speculations  of  past  years  been 
obliterated  from  real  estate,  in  a degree  sufficient  to  make  desirable  mort- 
gages easy  to  be  obtained.  In  New  England,  railroads  have  made  great- 
er progress  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  This  has  been  the 
result,  partly  of  the  superior  capital  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  the 
promptness  and  economy  with  which  that  capital,  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals, has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  its  dense  population. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  length,  cost,  current  receipts,  and  expen- 
ses of  the  Massachusetts  roads  : — 


LENGTH,  CAPITAL,  ANNUAL  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENSES,  WITH  THE  DEBTS  AND  INTEREST  OF  TUT. 
MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS  FOR  1843. 


Length 

miles. 

Capital 
paid  in. 

Western, 

Berkshire, 

156 

3,000,000 

21 

250,000 

Lowell, 

26 

1,800,000 

Maine, 

20 

1,026.312 

Providence, 

31 

1,860,000 

Worcester, 

44 

2,885,200 

Cha*6ton  branch,.... 

7 

250,000 

Eastern, 

39 

1,800,000 

Fitchburgh 

921,000 

Hartfoid  & S’field, 

25} 

60,000 

380,000 

Nashua  &,  Lowell, 

9 

N.  Bedford  & T’n, 
Nashua  & Wat’fd, 

20 

400,000 

86 

1,366,087 

Taunton  branch,... 

11 

250,000 

West  Stockbridge, . 

25 

37,000 

Worcester  branch,. 

2,750 

Current 

Debt.  Interest.  expenses.  Receipts. 

4,319,520  294,482  2a3,826  573,882 

(Included  in  the  Housatonic.) 

109,306  277,315 

17,421  91,756  178,744 

125, 3J4  233,388 

206,641  404,141 

112,369  127,698 

500,000  25,000  174,921  299,562 

(Ten  miles  open  only.) 


39.991  84.097 

22,280  20,671 

922,417  51,565  85,899  162,335 

51,395  74,251 

(Used  by  Housatonic.) 

(In  progress.) 


Total, 540}  $16,290,349  5,741,967  3S8,468  1,303,618  2,446,875 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  table,  the  expenses  are  the  current  out- 
goes, independent  of  the  interest.  The  result  is,  then,  as  follows : — 

Receipts,  dec., $2,446,075 

Deduct  interest, 388,468 


Balance, 2,057,607 

Expenses, 1,303,618 

Nett  profit,  4.62  per  cent,  on  $16,290,349, $753,989 


It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  loans  to  these  roads,  which  constitute 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  cost,  first  receive  five  per  cent  from  the 
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gross  earnings,  and  that  the  nett  earnings  are  sufficient  to  pay  4.62  per 
cent  on  the  whole  capital  paid  in,  on  all  the  roads. 

The  progress  of  the  trade  of  these  roads,  is  manifested  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  income  of  those  regularly  in  operation,  for  a succes- 
sion of  years,  as  follows : — 


REVENUE S OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Western,. - 

...  112,347 

182,308 

493,121 

573,882 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

..  231,575 

267,541 

278310 

277,315 

“ and  Maine,. 

93,468 

116,016 

155,880 

178,744 

“ and  Providence, 

..  202,601 

230,821 

236,467 

233,388 

u and  Worcester, 

..  267,547 

310,807 

362,283 

404,141 

Charleston  Branch,. 

3,545 

1,286 

45,384 

127,698 

Eastern,. 

..  199,134 

299,574 

269,168 

279,562 

Nashua  and  Lowell,. 

..  82,638 

132,496 

131,188 

84,078 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton,.... 

..  26,437 

52,513 

55,775 

50,671 

Norwich  and  Worcester, 

..  107,104 

151,926 

122,130 

162,335 

Taunton  Branch, 

..  75,477 

76,925 

77,170 

74,251 

Total, 

$1,401,873 

1,822,213 

2,326,876 

2,446,075 

Of  the  Great  Western  railroad,  fifty-four  miles  was  open  in  1840,  and 
160  miles  in  1841 ; and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad  was  open 
only  nine  months  of  1840.  The  aggregates,  however,  show  a regular 
and  large  increase  of  revenues,  amounting  to  80  per  cent  in  four  years, 
or  20  per  cent  per  annum.  If  we  take  the  four  Massachusetts  roads 
that  have  been  in  operation  for  a longer  period,  we  have  results  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Boston  and  Boston  and  Boston  and  Nashua  and  Total  on 


LowelL  Providence.  Worcester.  Lowell.  four  roads. 

1838,  191,778  265,115  212,325  6,114  675,332 

1839, - ’...  241,219  313,707  231,807  55,053  841,786 

1840,  231,575  202,601  267,547  82,638  784,361 

1841,  267,541  230,821  310,807  132,496  941,665 

1842,  278,310  236,467  362,283  131,188  1,010,248 

1843,  277,315  233,388  404,141  84,078  998,922 


The  increase  of  revenue  is  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  country,  in  the  years  1840-41-42,  was  in  abeyance.  It 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  a country,  the  general  wealth  and 
population  of  which  increases  with  such  a rapidity  as  that,  those  channels 
of  communication,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  its  trade,  and  the  means  of 
its  wealth,  most  of  all  them  advance  in  value  in  a ratio  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  section  of  their  location.  The  revenues  for  1844,  of  which 
the  returns  are  not  yet  complete,  thus  far  indicate  a great  general  in- 
crease over  former  years  ; so  much  so,  that  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
has  been  enabled  to  declare  its  first  dividend,  payable  January,  1845. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  disposition  to  build  railroads  has  receiv- 
ed a new  impetus  in  the  New  England  states,  and  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  has  passed  a bill  laying  the  foundation  of  a magnificent  sys- 
tem of  railroads  in  that  state,  while,  in  other  sections,  the  unfinished  links 
of  the  lines  projected  in  former  years,  are  being  pushed  to  completion. 
Without  any  combined  plan,  the  numerous  projects  of  former  years  seem- 
ed to  compose  eight  great  lines,  by  means  of  which,  and  their  extensions, 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  will  be  brought  into  close  communication ; the 
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line  now  broken,  in  some  parts  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Pensacola, 
Florida,  extending  to  New  Orleans,  forming  the  main  artery. 

The  effects  of  these  improvements,  in  developing  the  resources  of  a 
country,  peopled  by  a race  so  hardy  and  enterprising  as  are  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  With  a return  of 
commercial  and  financial  prosperity,  and  to  which  the  works  here  alluded 
to,  must  eminently  contribute,  the  want  of  further  lines  will  be  felt,  while 
the  enhanced  value  of  those  now  in  operation,  will  encourage  the  outlay 
of  capital  in  a manner  productive  of  such  great  results.  The  profitable- 
ness of  the  works  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  the  present  low 
cost  of  their  construction,  and  the  giant  strides  to  wealth  made  by  a peo- 
ple indefatigable  in  their  efforts  at  individual  and  national  advancement. 
The  ejes  of  settlers,  the  merchants  and  statesmen,  are  all  intently  fixed 
upon  the  great  country  of  the  Oregon,  through  which  the  vast  commerce 
of  Asia  is  to  be  commanded  by  the  United  States.  A project  has  already 
been  put  before  Congress,  to  connect,  by  steam,  across  the  wilderness, 
the  great  lakes  with  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon. 

It  is  of  tho  nature  of  these  undertakings,  to  multiply  commercial  trans- 
actions through  the  facilities  they  offer,  and  even  to  create  a business 
where  none  has  previously  existed  ; so  that  a line  which,  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  operation,  scarcely  pays  its  expenses,  must,  in  a few  years, 
prove  lucrative.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  is  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  these  truths.  That  work  cost  $1,238,000,  completed  in  1830;  in 
three  years  the  travel  increased  65  per  cent,  and  freight  123  per  cent. 
In  the  three  years,  from  1833  to  1837,  its  nett  earnings  exceeded  the 
whole  cost  of  the  line.  In  this  view,  railroads  claim  the  attention  of  mer- 
chants above  any  other  mode  of  investment,  inasmuch  as  that  they  create 
the  commerce  it  is  their  business  to  transact ; and,  therefore,  while  yield- 
ing a bettor  and  safer  dividend,  are  superior  to  banks.  Railroads  create 
business ; they  offer  an  avenue  over  which  the  industry  of  the  country 
may  send  its  produce  to  market,  and  exchange  it  for  merchandise.  It 
brings  goods  and  customers  to  the  doors  of  the  merchant,  while  banks 
only  tend  to  facilitate  that  which  exists.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  country,  where  an  active  population  is  continually  pushing  on  to  the 
rich  prairies  of  the  west,  leaving  behind  them  the  markets  for  purchase 
and  sale,  which  they  cannot  do  without.  What  benefits  the  merchant 
and  dealer,  cannot  but  promote  the  welfare  of  tho  farmer,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturer — all  their  interests  prosper  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  intercourse  with  each  other.  Railroads  offer  an 
unsurpassed  mode  of  communication,  which,  in  effect,  by  the  promptness 
and  speed  of  their  operations,  doubles  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
all  these  pursuits. 

All  civilized  countries  seem  now  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  rail- 
roads, and  even  the  Czar  risks  their  influence  on  the  spread  of  democracy, 
for  the  immense  commercial  advantages  they  hold  out.  Late  advices  tell 
us  of  a decree  to  borrow  12,000,000  roubles,  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
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' Art.  V*— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  A.  D.  1500,  by  Pincen,  a 
Spanish  navigator,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus ; but  it  was  taken 
possession  of  in  the  same  year,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  an  admiral 
of  Emanual,  king  of  Portugal,  by  which  country  it  was  soon  after  colo- 
nized. In  1808,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  4he  French, 
the  regal  family  removed  to  Brazil,  and  remained  there  till  1821.  In 
1822,  Don  Pedro,  the  crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  had  been  left  by 
his  father  Regent  of  Brazil,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  inhabitants, 
and,  in  1823,  a constitution  was  adopted.  In  1831,  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Pedro  I.  in  favor  of  his  infant  son. 

Brazil  stretches  along  about  two-thirds  of  the  east  coast  of  the  South 
. American  continent,  while  its  superficial  area  occupies  nearly  half  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  second  only  to  the  great  empires  of  China  and  Rus- 
sia. It  lies  between  4 deg.  1.7  min.  N.  and  33  deg.  S.  lat. ; its  most 
easterly  point  is  Cape  St.  Augustin,  in  34  deg.  58  min.  W.  long.,  but  the 
longitude  of  its  west  frontier  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  since 
its  boundary-line  on  that  side  is  in  countries  hitherto  unexplored  by  Euro- 
peans ; it  probably  verges  upon  75  deg.  The  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is 
between  2,600  and  2,700  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  between 
2,300  and  2,400  miles.  Its  extent  of  coast,  along  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ex- 
ceeds 4,000  miles ; its  area  has  been  estimated  at  from  2,300,000  to 
2,700,000  square  miles.  It  . is  bounded  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ; north,  by  Freneh,  Dutch,  and  British  Guiana,  and  the  republic  of 
Columbia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a chain  of  mountains,  under  the 
various  names  of  Serra  de  Tuhuny,  Serra  Pecaraimo,  & c.,  and  the  Rio 
Oyapoco ; east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; and  west  by  the  states  constituting 
the  federal  republic  of  La  Plata,  with  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Eucador,  or 
Quito.  The  country  which  was  formerly  included  under  the  name  of 
Brazil,  is  proved  by  the  ancient  maps  to  have  extended  only  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  Bao  San  Pedro.  The  Portuguese,  however,  have  never  ceased 
adding  fresh  acquisitions  to  the  country  which  they  already  possessed,  and 
their  possession  has  from  time  to  time  been  confirmed  to  them  by  treaties 
with  Spain.* 

The  physical  character  of  Brazil  is,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  known ; 
but,  so  far  as  ascertained,  it  appears  to  be  a country  of  vast  natural  capa- 
bilities. A ridge  of  mountains  runs  parallel  with,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  from  10  to  32  deg.  S.  latitude.  In  the  W.,  the  land 
again  rises  from  the  height  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  spreading  out 
into  those  sandy  plains  called  Campos  Parexis,  whieh  occupy  the  centre 
of  South  America.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  surface  is  composed  of  up- 
lands. The  lowlands  extend  principally  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Ama- 
zon, with  smaller  portions  on  the  shores,  and  on  the  S.  W.  border.  In 
a country  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  four-fifths  of  Europe,  the  productions 
must  be  very  much  diversified  ; but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  by 
vast  forests,  considerable  portions  of  which  have  been  only  partially  ex- 
plored. The  mineral  productions,  so  far  as  known,  are  chiefly  gold,  dia- 
monds, iron,  and  salt.  The  province  of  Minas  Geraes  is  the  richest  in  gold 


• Harper’s  edition  of  MoCollooh’s  Geographical  Dictionary. 
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and  diamonds ; and  what  is  called  the  “ Diamond  District”  extends  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  25  miles  from  E.  to  W.  around  the  sources 
of  the  Rio  Francisco,  and  the  Rio  Parana,  and  adjoining  Tejuco,  about 
400  miles  N.  from  Rio  do  Janeiro,  where  nearly  2,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  government  in  collecting  the  stones.  Gold  abounds  chiefly  in 
this  province,  in  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  but  it  is  found  likewise 
in  all  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  northward  into  the 
Amazon.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  annual  produce  was 
about  55,000  marcs ; but  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  auriferous  sand 
from  which  it  was  washed,  the  amount  decreased,  and  betwixt  1800  and 
1820,  averaged  only  about  9,000  marcs  annually.  Of  late,  however,  Bri- 
tish capital  has  been  applied  with  some  success  to  work  the  veins  in  the 
mountains,  particularly  at  Congo  Soco,  near  Sabara,  about  280  miles  N. 
from  Rio,  and  the  produce  is  again,  doubtless,  more  considerable.  The 
forests  abound  with  great  varieties  of  wood,  well  adapted  for  dyeing,  for 
cabinet-work,  and  for  ship  building.  A considerable  portion,  however,  of 
the  country  south  of  20  deg.  south  latitude,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande,  consists  of  extensive  pastures,  on  which  innumerable  herds 
of  cattle  roam,  mostly  in  a wild  state. 

The  propensity  of  the  Brazilians  to  seek  for  gold  and  diamonds  has 
produced  a general  disrelish  for  sober  industry.  The  comparatively 
small  portion  only  of  this  fine  country  which  is  cultivated,  consists  chiefly 
of  tracts  extending  from  30  to  40  miles  around  the  seaports.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  more  intelligent  Brazilians  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  The  northern  provinces  produce  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  tapioca,  isinglass,  caoutchouc,  indigo,  and  a variety 
of  drugs  and  dye-woods ; the  middle  provinces,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
rosewood,  rice,  &c. ; while  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande,  the 
hides  and  horns  of  the  wild  cattle  form  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  A 
small  quantity  of  wheat  was  formerly  raised  in  Rio  Grande  ; in  point  of 
soil  and  climate,  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
zone,  that  it  might  not  only  supply  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  with  provis- 
ions, but  have  a considerable  surplus  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
The  Mandioca  plant  is  common  nearly  all  over  the  empire ; the  root, 
ground  into  meal,  forming  a general  article  of  food,  while  the  plant  itself 
produces  tapioca,  which  is  largely  exported.  Indian  corn,  millet,  and 
beans  are  also  generally  cultivated.  Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  from  lat. 
15  deg.  S.  to  the  equator ; the  best  is  that  of  Pernambuco ; next,  that  of 
Maranham;  that  of  Bahia  and  Para  is  inferior.  Sugar  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  but  to  a great  extent,  likewise,  in  the 
provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernambuco.  Coffee  forms  the  chief 
object  of  culture  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  quantity 
raised  is  very  great,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  Jt  is  likewise  raised,  but 
to  a comparatively  trifling  extent,  in  the  northern  provinces;  also  in 
some  of  the  inland  ones,  particularly  Minas  Geraes.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  formerly  so  extensive,  is  now  on  the  decline  ; the  best  is  grown 
near  Bahia.  Rice  is  raised  principally  in  the  island  of  Santa  Catharina, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Maranham  and  Para. 

The  interne  1 commerce  of  Brazil  chiefly  consists  in  conveying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  to  the  seaports,  and  receiving  European,  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  in  exchange.  Mules  form  the  com- 
mon means  of  transport,  as  the  roads  seldom  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages. 
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an d as  yet  there  is  no  inland  navigation.  A number  of  large  rivers  inter- 
sect the  country  in  various  directions ; buttery  little  is  known  regarding 
tb<  ir  capabilities.  A company,  under  English  direction,  has,  however, 
been  recently  formed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  survey  and  navigation  of 
the  Rio-doce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  of 
America,  except  the  United  States,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  The  exports 
chiefly  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  hides ; besides  tallow,  horns, 
brazilwood,  rosewood,  fustic,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  sarsapa- 
rilla, castor-oil,  castor-beans,  tapioca,  caoutchouc,  nuts,  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  trade  in  brazilwood  is  a government  monopoly,  but  the  commodity  is 
extensively  smuggled.  The  chief  markets  for  Brazil  produce  are,  the 
United  States,  and  in  Europe,  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
Trieste,  Havre,  Lisbon,  and  Oporto.  Jn  1838,  the  principal  articles  car- 
ried to  Britain,  consisted  of  10,373,713  lbs.  coffee ; 201,760  lbs.  cocoa  ; 
24,464,509  lbs.  cotton ; 86,515  cwts.  sugar ; 28,463  cwts.  hides ; 132 
tons  fustic ; and  10,469  lbs.  tobacco.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  the  other  European  markets  is  on  English  account,  more 
particularly  coffee  and  sugar,  as  these  two  articles  cannot  (owing  to  pro- 
hibitory duties)  be  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom,  except  for  re-ex- 
portation ; such  cargoes,  however,  are  frequently  sold  in  London  by  sam- 
ple ; the  vessels  waiting  their  ultimate  destination  in  the  Channel. 

The  imports  consist  of  manufactured  commodities  of  ail  kinds,  tea, 
wine,  oil,  and  provisions.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures 
and  produce  imported  in  1827,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  British 
board  of  trade,  was  £2,312,109;  in  1836,  £3,030,532;  in  1838, 
£2,606,604;  the  last  was  chiefly  composed  of  apparel,  &c.,  £11,576; 
arms  and  ammunition,  £37,214 ; ale  and  beer,  £7,009  ; books,  £1,295  ; 
brass  and  copper  manufactures,  £25,595  ; butter  and  cheese,  £106,221 ; 
coals,  £4,193;  cordage,  £3,963;  cotton  manufactures,  £1,657,702; 
earthernware,  £35,275 ; glass,  £19,393 ; hardwares  and  cutlery,  £51,570; 
hats,  £9,862  ; iron  and  steel,  £50,527  ; lead  and  shot,  £20,043  ; leather, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  £8,164 ; saddlery,  £2,243  ; linen  manufactures, 
£167,545 ; machinery,  £13,857 ; painters’  colors,  £8,238 ; plate, 
£1,717  ; silks,  £12,869 ; soap  and  candles,  £58,769 ; stationery,  £10,960; 
tinwares,  £2,000 ; woollen  manufactures,  £228,932 ; other  articles, 
£58,857.  A variety  of  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  are  also 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  ; in  1838,  the  principal  were  2,528 
lbs.  cassia;  29,107  cwts.  flour;  55,707  pieces  India  cottons;  11,164  pie- 
ces India  silks ; 4,612  lbs.  pepper  and  pimento ; 536  lbs.  quicksilver ; 
1,637  lbs.  rhubarb ; 4,050  galls,  brandy ; 3,906  galls,  geneva ; 3,824 
lbs.  tea ; 165,334  lbs.  tobacco ; and  5,683  galls,  wine,  chiefly  Spanish 
and  Portuguese ; besides  which  a considerable  portion  of  the  imports 
from  other  countries  are  on  English  account.  From  France  are  imported 
wines,  cottons,  woollens,  siiks,  saddlery,  glassware,  flour,  books,  station- 
ery, jewellery,  perfumery,  and  fancy  articles  : from  Portugal,  wine,  oil, 
snuff,  and  a small  quantity  of  linens  : from  the  United  States,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  flour,  and  nearly  all  of  the  tea  consumed  in  the  country ; 
also,  ordinary  cottons,  wax  and  sperm  candles,  India  goods,  and  a variety 
of  rough  articles  of  furniture,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c. : from  the 
Hanse  Towns,  furniture,  coffee  bagging,  linens,  paper,  glass,  provisions, 
dec. : from  Belgium,  cutlery,  arms,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  dt c. : 
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from  Spain,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  &c. : from  Italy,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  mar- 
ble,  &c.  : from  Holland,  denujohns,  gin,  cheese,  & c. : from  Sicily,  wine : 
from  Sweden,  iron,  tar,  pitcn,  pine,  boards,  &c. : from  Africa,  negroes 
continue  to  be  brought  in  great  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers ; these  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  coarse  mus- 
kets and  gunpowder,  imported  expressly  for  this  infamous  traffic,  from 
England  and  Belgium ; and  in  the  common  cotton  fabrics,  well  known  in 
the  British  manufacturing  districts,  under  the  name  of  “ coast  goods.” 
The  shipping  craft  employed  in  the  slave-trade,  is  imported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  is  estimated  at  about  $30,000,000,  and  the 
imports  at  nearly  the  same.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  ports  at  which  it  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted, stated  in  their  order  from  north  to  south,  are  Para,  Maranham, 
Paraiba,  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Rio 
Grande  : the  principal  of  these  are  the  following : — 

Maranham,  in  2 deg.  31  min.  S.  and  44  deg.  19  min.  W.,  lies  on  the 
island  of  that  name,  forming  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  bay  of  Marcos ; pop. 
30,000.  The  harbor  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  Ex- 
ports, chiefly  cotton,  sent,  for  the  most  part,  to  Liverpool,  and  rice  and 
aides  shipped  to  Portugal.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1835,  was 
£489,014 ; whereof,  in  23  British  vessels,  £259,924;  35  Brazilian, 
£83,975;  18  Portuguese,  £50,924;  19  Spanish,  £23,193;  8 French, 
£27,547;  23  American,  £32,194;  and  3 Belgian,  £11,257.  In  1838, 
the  value  of  the  exports  was  £303,552 ; and  of  the  imports,  £414,002. 

Pernambuco,  in  8 deg.  3 min.  S.  and  34  deg.  52  min.  W.,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  of  Bra- 
zil, comprises  three  distinct  towns,  which  are  built  on  sandbanks  surround- 
ed by  the  sea,  and  connected  by  bridges ; population,  including  the  adjoin- 
ing city  of  Olinda,  nearly  100,000.  Exports,  cotton,  sugar,  and  hides; 
the  estimated  valub,  in  1835,  being  £951,808.  The  number  of  vessels 
that  entered,  in  the  same  year,  was  247  ; of  which  59  were  British  ; the 
value  of  the  British  cargoes,  being  in  merchandise,  £464,179  ; and  in 
specie,  by  packets,  £35,821  ; total,  £500,000. 

Bahia  is  situated  in  13  deg.  1 min.  S.  and  38  deg.  32  min.  W.,  in  the 
capacious  bay  of  Ail  Saints,  with  an  excellent  harbor ; pop.  120,000. 
The  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the  city,  a mile  and  a half  distant,  in  8 to  12 
fathoms.  Bahia  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  though  now  sub- 
ordinate to  Rio,  is  still  a place  of  great  consideration.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  possesses  both  public  and  private  ship-building  yards.  Exports, 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  tobacco,  fancy  woods,  and  drugs.  The  im- 
ports, in  1835,  amounted  to  £1,412,521,  of  which  £942,956  were  from 
Britain. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  (formerly  St.  Sebastian,)  in  22  deg.  55  min.  S.,  and 
43  deg.  9 min.  W.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  side  of  a small 
bay,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  natural  harbors  in. the  world; 
pop.  about  200,000,  two-thirds  being  blacks  and  mixed  castes.  The  city 
lies  about  four  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  To  the  right,  on  en- 
tering, is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  within  hail  of  which  all  vessels  going 
into  the  harbor  are  required  to  pass,  in  order  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  put  to  them.  Rio  is  the  6eat  of  more  than  one-half  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Brazil ; and  it  has  likewise  a very  extensive  inland 
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trade,  particularly  with  the  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matta 
Grosso.  It  is  the  key  to  the  mining  districts, — furnishing  all  their  sup- 
plies, and  receiving  all  their  produce  for  shipment  or  other  disposal. 
Exports,  coffee,  more  than  1,000,000  bags,  (each  of  4 arrobas,  or  160 
lbs. ;)  sugar,  about  15,000  cases,  (each  from  1,200  to  2,000  lbs.  ;)  hides, 
No.  350,000  ; cotton,  tallow,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds  ; the  im- 
ports, of  manufactured  commodities  of  all  kinds,  flour,  dried  fish,  wine, 
and  brandy.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Rio,  in  1836,  ac- 
cording to  a statement  given  in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio , was  £3,839,379; 
of  which,  from  Britain,  £2,005,543;  France,  £581,571;  Portugal  and 
her  possessions,  £281,885;  United  States,  £225,353;  Hanseatic  States, 
£239,384;  Uruguay,  £96,857;  Belgium.  £73,789;  Spain,  £61,270; 
Sardinia,  £56,223  ; Argentine  Republic,  £44,284  ; Holland  and  her  col- 
onies, £37,046  ; Sicily,  £33,219 ; Sweden,  £31,589  ; Chili,  £26,135  ; 
Austria,  £14,067 ; Sundries,  £31,164.  These  imports  are  exclusive  of 
negroes,  of  whom*  vast  numbers  continue  to  be  brought  from  Africa  to 
this  port,  or  the  neighboring  coast. 

The  imports  at,  and  exports  from,  Rio  Janeiro,  in  tho  years  1841-42, 
and  1842-43,  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


1842-43. 

1839-40. 

1842-43. 

1839-40. 

From 

Mil  rein. 

Mil  reis. 

Mil  reis. 

Mil  reis. 

Great  Britain,... 

13,697:633$  15,092:553$  ] 

Hanse  Towns,. 

1,430:8758 

1,596:316$ 

United  States,... 

4,028:4718 

1,799:686$ 

Brazilian  ports,., 

. 1,062:205$ 

680:115$ 

France, 

3,985:9728 

4,314:3628 

Uncertain, - 

2,045:460-8 

982:437$ 

Portugal, 

1,912:077$ 

2,652:598$ 

Spain, 

618:249$ 

765:413$ 

Uruguay, 

Arg.  Republic,. 

1,552:640$ 

932:092$ 

| 1,577:2178 

Total, 

31,265:679$  29,450:697$ 

Exports  from  Rio  Janeiro. 

1842-43. 

1841-42. 

1842-43. 

1841-42. 

Mil  reia. 

Mil  reia. 

Mil  reis. 

Mil  reis. 

Great  Britain,... 

3,920:629$ 

3,910:194$ 

Austrian  ports,. 

2,050.-075$ 

1,770:146$ 

United  States,... 

6,005:131$ 

6,044:960$ 

Denmark, 

544.-290$ 

567:621$ 

France, 

1,118:036$ 

1,430:040$ 

Sweden, 

469:097$ 

797:502$ 

Portugal,- 

1,205:100$ 

1,194:174$ 

Genoa, 

389:963$ 

444:909$ 

Uruguay, 

655242$ 

1,011:035$ 

Holland,- 

34:923$ 

188:055$ 

Arg.  Republic,. . 

704:206$ 

453:893$ 

Uncertain, 

834:190$ 

1,707:530$ 

Belgium, 

928:471$ 

789:527$ 

Hanse  To  wnSy . 

3,360-.956$ 

3,404-660$ 

Total, 

22,220:309$  23,614246$ 

Coffee  exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro— Bags  of  160  lbs. 


Tsars. 

Bags.  Years. 

Bags. 

Yean.  Bags. 

Yean. 

Bags. 

1824, 

224JHM)  1829, 

375,107 

1834,  539,117 

1839, 

871,785 

1825, 

182,510  1830, 

391,735 

1835,  627,165 

1840, 

1,063,801 

1826, 

260,000  1831, 

448,249 

1836,  704,385 

1841, 

1,013,915 

1827, 

350,900  1832, 

478,950 

1837,  629,734 

1842, 

1,179,731 

1828, 

369,147  1833, 

563,195 

1838,  781,651 

1643, 

1,189,523 

1,386,557 

2,257,286 

34282,052 

5,318,755 

Sugar— 

-Cases. 

Tsari. 

Cases. 

Yean. 

Cases. 

Yean. 

Cases. 

1829,.. 

18,864 

1834, 

14,786 

1839, 

17,627 

1830,. 

22,488 

1835, 

19,692 

1840, 

13,499 

1831,. 

22,004 

1836, 

24,669 

1841, 

10,465 

1832,. 

16,645 

1837 

17,598 

1842, 

15,460 

1833,. 

14,154 

1838, 

19,996 

1843, 

9,433 

94,159 

96,741 

.66,484 
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The  cotton  goods  imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  from  1840  to  1843,  inclu- 
sive, were  as  follows  : — 

Cotton  Goods  imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Great  Britain, 

.packages 

20,828 

24,968 

14,059 

14,455 

United  States,, 

6,169 

8,961 

5,337 

7,358 

France, 

1,618 

1,526 

1,317 

1,109 

Hanse  Towns, 

.. 

853 

941 

678 

577 

Hides — Number. 

Years. 

No. 

Years. 

No. 

Yean. 

No. 

1829,  

1830,  

351,897 

1834,.. 

.... 

196,675 

1839 

141,492 

266,719 

1835,.. 

144,404 

1840, 

194,506 

152,548 

1831, 

342,385 

1836,.. 

155,009 

1841, 

1832, 

263,657 

1837,.. 

141,782 

1842, 

198,082 

1833, 

187,530 

1838,.. 

.... 

192,710 

1843, 

345,070 

1,412,188 

830,580 

1,031,698 

Measures,  Weights,  Monet,  Finances, 

&c. 

The  Measures  and  Weights — are  nominally  those  of  Portugal ; but  there 
are  some  variations.  In  trade,  the  following  proportions  are  usually  observed  : 
6 varas  =6  Imp.  yds.;  4 covados=  3 Imp.  yds. ; 99  Brazilian  lbs.  = 100  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  100  medidas  = 73  1-3  wine,  or  61  1-10  Imp.  galls. ; 
and  12  alqueires  =131-4  Winchester  bushels.  At  Bahia,  1 Canada  = 1 2-3  Imp. 
galls. ; and  7 alqueirs  = 6 Winchester  bushels.  At  Maranham,  the  alqueire  = 
11-4  Winchester  bushels. 

Monet. — The  integer  of  account  is  the  rea,  and  1000  reas  make  1 milrea 
(1  $000,)  the  value  of  which  fluctuates,  being  reckoned  in  depreciated  government 
paper,  or  in  a debased  and  irregular  copper  money.  The  course  of  exchange 
with  London  was  recently  quoted  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  paper  money  chiefly 
circulates,  at  only  3 Id.  per  milrea.  At  the  northern  ports  of  Pernambuco,  Maran- 
ham, and  Para,  the  currency  is  principally  copper. 

A con  to  is  1000  $000. 

The  paper  money  is  in  the  form  of  imperial  bank  or  rather  treasure  notes  for 
one  milrea  and  upwards,  which  are  inconvertible ; and  the  copper  mostly  in  pieces 
of  40,  20,  and  10  reas.  The  amount  in  circulation  was  lately  stated  to  be  about 
33,500  contos  of  paper,  and  6500  contos  of  copper  money ; in  all  40,000,000  $000. 
Various  projects  liaye  been  brought  forward  for  the  reform  of  the  Brazilian  cur- 
rency, but  none  has  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  government. 

No  silver  or  gold  coins  are  at  present  in  circulation.  Before  the  introductidb 
of  paper  money,  the  principal  silver  coin  was  the  960  rea  piece,  a Spanish  dollar 
restamped,  worth  4s.  2d. : the  principal  gold  coin  was  the  piece  for  4 $000,  worth 
20s.  1 Md. 

Bills  are  usually  drawn  on  London  at  60  days,  sight 

Finance  and  Debt. — The  following  are  the  revenues  from  customs, 
con  su  lad  os,  and  other  sources  of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  showing  the  amount 
received  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  each 
year,  from  1836  to  1843,  inclusive  ; and  the  funded  debt  of  Brazil : — 


Yean. 

Rio  Janeiro. 
mil  rets. 

Other  places. 
mil  reit. 

Total 
mil  toi. 

1836-37, 

6,421:387$ 

5,234:176$ 

11,655:563* 

1837-38, 

6,433:525$ 

4,708:014$ 

11,141:539* 

1838-39, 

8,330:928$ 

6,336:475$ 

14,667:403$ 

1839-40, 

9,458:572$ 

6,466:205$ 

15,924:777$ 

1840-41 

10,066:828$ 

6,520:846$ 

16,587:674$ 

1841-42, 

10,419:814$ 

6,376:375$ 

16,79G:189$ 

1842-43 

9,540:301$ 

5,328:234$ 

15,868:535$ 
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Funded  Debt  of  Brazil,  Juke,  1843.* 


£ Mil  reie. 

Foreign 6,187,050  35,141,666$ 

Internal, 7,775,427  43,196,820$ 


Total, 13,962,477  78,338,486$ 


Tho  new  Brazilian  tariff  went  into  operation  on  the  lltli  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844  ; which,  having  been  published  in  a corrected  form,  we  submit 
the  following  memorandum  of  the  duties  upon  the  usual  articles  of  Ame- 
rican import,  and  have  added  the  new  regulations  regarding  anchorage  or 
tonnage  money,  and  extra  ship-stores;  also,  the  circular  from  the  treasury 
relative  to  the  papers  and  certificates  required  for  clearing  vessels,  which 
vill  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  the  Brazil  trade  : — 


Memorandum  of  Duties  upon  the  usual  Articles  of  American  Import  into  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, per  Tariff  of  11th  November,  1844. 


Articles. 

Duty  in 
curren- 
cy, reis. 

Duty  $ and 
cents;  ez. 
25d. 

Duty  by 
old  tariff, 
reis. 

Increase  Inc.  or  de- 
or  dec.  in  crease  in  p. 
duty.  cent. 

Beeswax, 

....lb. 

210 

10  50 

147 

063 

48 

Beef, 

. .bbl. 

4,500 

2 25 

4,000 

500 

12} 

Bran, 

bush. 

250 

05 

200 

050 

25 

Brandy,  Spanish, 

..gall 

710 

354 

470 

240 

51 

Batter, 

....lb. 

120 

06 

084 

036 

43 

Candles,  sperm,.. 

180 

09 

136J 

043} 

32 

44  comp., 

200 

10 

105 

095 

90 

44  tallow, 

075 

03} 

052J 

22} 

42 

Cassia, 

145 

07} 

067 

78 

113 

Cheese,. 

120 

06 

074 

046 

48 

Codfish, 

...qtl. 

2,500 

1 25 

2,100 

400 

19 

Cigars,. 

...M. 

15,000 

7 50 

4,100 

10,900 

265 

Coals, 

...ton 

780 

39 

977 

097 

10 

Cordage,  Russia,.... 

...qtl. 

6,000 

2 24-100 

3,780 

2,220 

60 

44  Manilla,... 



7,500 

2 84-100 

3,780 

3,720 

99 

41  Coir, 

4,500 

1 70-100 

2,940 

560 

53 

Deals*. 

..doz. 

4,354 

2 17 

8,360 

994 

29 

Domesticst — Suffolk 
Boot,  brown, 

and 

...yd. 

057 

2 85-100 

37 

020 

54 

44  bleached, 

65 

3 25-100 

45 

020 

44 

44  blue, 

74 

3 70-100 

54 

020 

37 

Denims,  York, 

70 

3 50-100 

54 

016 

30 

Osnaburgs,  29  inch,.. 

57 

2 85-100 

37 

020 

54 

Shirtings,  Appleton  and  In- 
dia head, 

40 

2 00 

27 

013 

51 

Stripes,  York, 

70 

3 50-100 

54 

016 

30 

Flour, 

..bbl. 

3,000 

1 50 

2.922 

078 

3 

Fire-crackers... . 100  bund. 

4,800 

2 40 

2,100 

2,700 

130 

Gunpowder, 

...lb. 

180 

09 

168 

012 

7 

Hams,. 

060 

03 

042 

018 

43 

Hay, 

180 

29-100 

090 

090 

100 

Ice, 

..ton 

1,800 

90 

1,280 

520 

40 

Iron, 

..qtl. 

1,750 

15  33} 

1,470 

280 

20 

Lvdr 

...lb. 

047 

2 25-100 

033 

014 

43 

k*d,pig, 

..qtl. 

3,000 

1 14-100 

2,100 

900 

43 

Lumber, 

..M. 

11,500 

5 76 

10,520 

1,000 

10 

Oars, 

..foot 

085 

1 75-100 

025 

010 

40 

* For  the  tabular  statements  of  the  commerce  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  revenues  and 
debt  of  the  Brazilian  .empire,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Brazilian  Consul- 
General  to  the  United  States,  L.  H.  Ferreira  D’Ackjiar,  residing  in  New  York;  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  country.-— [£d.  Mer . Mag. 
t The  duty  being  on  the  square  yard,  it  varies  according  to  width. 
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Memorandum  of  Duties,  etc. — Continued. 


Oil,  linseed, 

.gall. 

055 

20 

042 

013 

20 

olive, 

512 

25  60-100 

426 

086 

20 

44  sperm 

425 

21  25-100 

400 

025 

6 

**  whale, 

256 

12  80-100 

187 

069 

37 

Pepper, 

lb. 

050 

2 50-100 

0314 

0184 

60 

Pitch,  American,.. 

1,050 

52  50-100 

2,100 

1,050 

900 

50 

“ Swedish,... 

3,000 

1 50 

2,100 

43 

Pork, 

ba 

6,000 

3 00 

5,040 

578 

960 

19 

Paper,  almaco,.... 

....ream 

510 

25J 

068 

12 

Ravens, 

ps. 

3,000 

1 50 

2,100 

1,176 

900 

43 

Rosin 

-....ba 

1,680 

88 

504 

50 

Raisins, 

lb. 

038 

47* 

027 

011 

40 

Sail-cloth*. 

6,000 

3 00 

4,200 

1,800 

43 

Salt, 

bush. 

160 

07 

240 

080 

334 

Saltpetre,  crude 
fined, 

and  re- 
lb. 

1,500 

2 24-100 

1,260 

240 

19 

Soap, 

040 

02 

025 

015 

60 

Sp.  Turpentine,-.. 

085 

30 

038 

047 

125 

Tea,  of  all  kinds,. 

600 

30 

693* 

093 

13 

Tobacco,  do., 

6,000 

9 38-100 

2,100 

3,900 

181 

Tar,  American,... 

875 

43* 

735 

140 

20 

“ Swedi  h,...., 
Water-crackers,-. 

2,000 

1 00 

1,680 

320 

20 

1,000 

1 56-100 

660 

340 

53 

Wheat, 

..  ..bush. 

400 

17 

420 

038 

5 

Med’n  red  wines  and  com- 
mon white  do.- 

36,060 

18  00 

33,364 

2,636 

8 

Do.  do. 

do. 

39,642 

19  92 

36,924 

2,918 

8 

Anchorage  duty. — The  following  is  the  decree  of  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, June  20th,  1844,  for  reducing  the  anchorage  duty  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Art.  1.  From  the  11th  of  Nov.  1844,  the  anchorage  duty  on  foreign  or  Brazilian 
vessels  to  foreign  ports  is  reduced  to  900  rs.,  and  the  anchorage  upon  Brazilian 
vessels  sailing  coastwise  at  90  rs.  per  ton,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  days 
which  said  vessels  may  remain  in  port. 

Art.  2d.  Vessels  which  enter  in  ballast  and  depart  with  cargo,  and  vice  versa, 
shall  pay  half  anchorage  duty,  and  those  which  enter  and  depart  in  ballast  one-third. 

Art.  3d.  Vessels  which  enter  in  “ tranquia”  either  touching  at  any  port  of  the 
Empire,  for  orders  to  refresh,  whether  loaded  or  in  ballast,  shall  pay  one-third. 

4th.  Vessels  which  put  back  from  bad  weather  or  any  other  cause,  shall  pay 
nothing,  provided  they  neither  receive  nor  discharge  any  goods  for  trade,  or  if  they 
only  discharge  sufficient  to  pay  their  repairs,  shall  pay  nothing. 

5th.  Vessels  which  having  once  paid  in  any  Brazilian  port  the  duties  as  per  1st, 
2d  and  3d  articles,  enter  from  any  motive  into  another  Brazilian  port  during  the 
same  voyage  shall  pay  nothing  except  they  receive  cargo,  in  which  case  they  shall 
make  good  the  duties  which  otherwise  they  would  have  been  liable  to  pay. 

6th.  Coasting  vessels  are  exempted  from  paying  more  than  half  anchorage  duty, 
provided  that  half  at  least  of  their  crews  are  composed  of  Brazilian  citizens,  and 
from  paying  any  duty  should  they  be  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  whether  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  or  on  the  high  seas. 

7th.  This  regulation  is  only  applicable  to  those  nations  which  grant  the  same 
favors  to  Brazilian  navigation.  The  government  shall  ascertain  what  those  nations 
are  which  grant  nothing  or  grant  less  to  Brazilian  vessels,  in  order  to  treat  them 
in  the  same  manner. 

Surplus  stores  of  vessels. — Decree  No.  384,  of  October  9th,  1844, 
regulating  the  surplus  stores  of  vessels  from  all  ports,  as  follows : — 

Art.  1st.  After  calculating  the  surplus  stores  granted  free  to  each  vessel,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Decree  of  the  30th  March,  1839,  add  30  per  cent  more  for  the 
consumption  of  her  crew  in  port  after  discharging,  as  also  lor  the  return  voyage, 
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upon  which  stores  no  duties  will  be  exacted,  as  specified  in  the  91  st  Article  and 
10th  paragraph  of  the  regulation  of  the  22d  of  June,  1836. 

2d.  If  after  the  above  excess,  an  excess  of  stores  be  verified,  the  consumption 
duty  on  said  excess  will  be  recovered,  but  in  seperating  the  articles  subject  to 
duties  from  those  which  are  exempted,  the  captain  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  of 
such  article  or  articles,  a greater  portion  than  what  was  hitherto  allowed,  and  if 
taking  none  or  even  less  ot  either  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  list,  the  portion 
of  each  article  allowed  for  each  day  must  be  substituted  by  the  same  quantity  of 
any  other  article  allowed  for  the  same  period. 

3<L  If  the  captain  should  consider  that  the  surplus  stores  which  are  granted  him 
free  of  duties  for  his  return  voyage,  or  that  any  articles  of  the  same  stores  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the  port  of  his  destination,  he  can  ask  for  a deposit 
of  them,  and  such  deposit  will  be  granted  him  in  the  national  stores  till  the  day 
before  his  departure,  conducting  them  to  and  from  said  deposit  at  his  own  cost, 
in  which  case  he  shall  only  pay  duties  on  the  excess.  • 

We  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  “ Expediente,”  of  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1844,  issued  from  the  Department  of  Finance  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro. 

“ Circular  to  the  Provincial  Treasurire,  ordering  that  by  the  Boards  of  * Con- 
sulado,’  at  each  respective  province,  be  observed  the  usages  and  practice  of  the 
Consulado  of  this  city,  as  regardes  the  documents  which  masters  of  vessels  should 
produce  in  order  to  be  able  to  effect  the  clearance  of  their  respective  vessels.” 

Note  of  the  documents  above  referred  to : 

“ Ship's  register” — “ Cerificate  of  Brazilian  measurement” — “ Custom  House 
clearance” — “ Two  Notes  for  calculating  the  anchorage.” 

From  the  Consulate  of  their  respective  nations,  or  from  that  of  any  friendly 
nation:  “List  of  crew” — “Certf.  of  ownership  of  vessel” — “Certf.  of  tonnage 
(as  per  register,,) — Certf.  of  No.  of  crew  on  entry” — w Certf.  of  being  (or  not) 
armed.” 

N.  B. — The  above  documents  will  be  returned,  with  the  exception  of  the  Certf. 
of  Measurement,  Custom  House  clearance,  and  one  of  the  Notes  for  calculating 
anchorage. 

7th.  The  vessels  of  those  nations,  which  levy  upon  Brazilan  vessels,  anchorage 
or  port  dues  greater  than  those  which  are  levied  on  their  own  vessels,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  ports  of  Brazil,  to  l-8d  more  anchorage  duties  than  the  above,  and 
the  government  can  even  elevate  still  higher  this  duty,  when  the  above  addition  of 
duties  referred  to,  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  difference 
levied  by  such  nations  upon  Brazilian  vessels. 


Axt.  VI.— RESOURCES  OF  THE  LACKAWANA  VALLEY* 

The  Lackawana  Valley,  situated  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ; bounded  by 
mountainous  ridges  upon  each  side,  and  extending  in  a direct  course  for 
the  distance  of  about  forty-two  miles,  it  embraces  the  most  northerly 
basin  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.  Presenting  a form 
like  a boat,  whose  sides  are  mountains,  the  stern  being  at  Nanticoke  falls, 
where  it  terminates,  at  the  south  western  end,  and  the  bow  at  its  north  wes- 
tern end,  it  contains  two  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  which,  at  cer- 
tain points,  is  copiously  watered.  The  river  Lackawana,  entering  the 
valley  on  the  north  east,  unites  at  the  centre  with  the  Susquehanna, 


• We  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  mills,  Mr. 
Charles  Watres,  of  Philadelphia,  for  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  resources 
of  this  valley. — [Ed.  Mer . Mag. 
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which  flows  into  it  at  that  point  from  a gorge  in  the  western  mountains. 
Below  this  junction  is  spread  out  .the  valley  of  the  Wyoming,  which  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  its  luxuriant  land- 
scapes, made  almost  classic  by  its  historic  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  poetry  that  has  recorded  them. 

About  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  contains  coal  fields;  the  coal 
being  found  in  seams,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  eighteen  feet,  and 
maintaining  a quality  between  the  white  ash  and  the  red  ash  coal  of  the 
Schuylkill  coal  regions.  The  veins  of  coal  cross  the  valley  and  incline 
to  the  south,  lapping  over  each  other  from  the  south  east  to  the  north 
west ; the  spaces  between  the  layers  being  filled  with  earth,  rocks,  or 
veins  of  iron  ore.  The  mining  coal  in  the  valley,  for  market,  was  first 
cornmenced  in  1829,  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  who, 
during  that  year,  sent  seven  thousand  tons.  That  quantity  has  been  gra- 
dually increased  to  about  two  millions  of  tons,  which  have  been  trans- 
ported from  this  basin.  That  enterprising  company  have  prosecuted,  suc- 
cessfully, mining  operations  in  this  coal  field ; so  that,  in  1843,  there 
were  sent  to  market  by  them  227,000  tons ; the  total  amount  which  they 
had  exported  during  a period  of  fifteen  years,  being  1,667,920  tons.  It 
has  been  estimated,  by  Professor  Rodgers,  the  state  geologist,  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  produced  in  this  basin  is  sufficient  to  supply  twenty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  for  forty  generations.  Besides  its  resources  in  coal, 
the  valley  possesses,  in  its  table  lands  and  bottoms,  a soil  that  is  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  agricultural  enterprise ; and  which  are  now  adorned  with 
well  cultivated,  and  even  beautiful  farms ; producing  abundanty  all  the 
crops  which  are  required  by  its  increasing  population.  The  bottoms  pre- 
sent a light  and  warm  soil,  which  is  easy  of  tillage  ; and  the  grains  and 
the  grapes  may  be  made  to  flourish  luxuriantly  upon  the  heavier  soil  of  its 
table  lands. 

Besides  its  resources  in  coal,  the  valley  abounds  in  great  quantities  of 
iron  ore  of  a superior  quality  ; and  it  is  manufactured  into  iron  with  an- 
thracite coal  in  Harrison,  at  a point  termed  the  Lackawana  iron  works. 
At  this  establishment  is  a furnace  producing  filly  tons  of  iron  each  week, 
as  well  as  a rolling  mill  and  a nail  factory,  which  are  working  it  up  into 
numerous  forms,  from  the  smallest  nails  to  the  largest  bars.  Even  so 
short  a time  as  four  years  since,  but  two  families  resided  at  this  place ; 
but  the  population  has  now  increased  to  about  one  thousand  persons,  two 
hundred  and  filly  men  being  employed  in  the  irons  works  alone.  During 
one  day  the  coal  and  ore  are  taken  from  their  native  hills,  and  on  the 
next  the  nails  wrought  from  them  are  packed  into  kegs  and  sent  away. 
Were  a railroad  constructed  across  to  New  Jersey,  from  this  point,  by  the 
Roaring  Creek,  loads  of  nails  and  iron  could  reach  New  York  during  the 
third  day  after  they  were  taken  from  the  mines  in  the  crude  state.  It  is 
understood  the  company  are  now  reaping  large  profits  upon  their  invest- 
ment, and  it  is  probable  that  numerous  other  iron  works,  of  a similar 
character,  may  spring  up  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Lackawana  river  presents,  for  the  first  ten  miles,  an  immense 
amount  of  water  power — its  banks  furnishing  sites  for  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  all  sorts,  possessing  every  advantage,  and  beautiful  in 
their  position.  Ten  of  these  sites  are  now  occupied,  upon  the  first  ten 
miles  of  the  river,  and  there  are  many  that  are  still  unimproved. 

Among  the  most  eligible  sites  for  manufacturing  establishments  upon 
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tit#  Lackawana  river,  is  the  Mount  Vernon  mills  estate.  The  water 
power  at  the  Mount  Vernon  mills  is  amply  sufficient  to  propel  six  cotton 
factories,  or  other  machinery  requiring  the  same  power;  and  while  there 
is  but  one  site  occupied,  there  are  others  remaining  unimproved.  This 
point  possesses  extraordinary  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  a pros- 
perous village.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  at  this  place.  Abundance  of  coal  is  yielded  upon  the  river 
bank — there  being  lour  veins  immediately  upon  the  premises.  These, 
together  with  the  water  power,  which  is  extensive  and  valuable, 
present  a group  of  advantages  which  eminently  mark  it  as  a place  whero 
a heavy  manufacturing  investment  could  be  safely  made.  Nor  has  nature 
been  deficient  in  providing  it  all  the  embellishments  of  a picturesque 
scenery.  Surrounded  by  a group  of  mountains,  embosoming  numerous 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  plains,  it  presents  striking  contrasts  of  hills  and 
valleys,  while  groves  of  lofiy  pines,  and  the  music  of  the  flowing  river, 
bordered  by  rocky  and  abrupt  banks,  exhibit  a group  of  objects  calculated 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  lover  of  nature,  and  to  add  to  the  value  of 
this  delightful,  though  still  uncultivated  spot.  The  Lackawana  iron 
works,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  are  situated  about  seven  miles 
below  the  Mount  Vernon  mills  ; and  the  operations  conected  with  mining, 
will  doubtless  be  soon  extended  to  this  place.  Eight  miles  above  is  Car- 
bondale,  where  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  mined 
all  their  coals ; and  it  is  the  design  of  this  company  soon  to  advance 
their  business  to  a point,  one  mile  above  the  Mount  Vernon  mills,  called 
White  Oak  Run.  At  that  point  they  are  now  constructing  a railroad, 
and  it  is  their  intention  to  mine  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal  at  this  place 
during  the  next  season.  The  extension  of  the  enterprise  to  within  one 
mile  of  the  Mount  Vernon  mills  estate,  w ill  add  greatly  to  its  value ; es- 
pecially as  the  business  of  the  company  will  be  directed  to  the  property 
adjoining  that  place,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  warrant  it.  The 
amount  of  coal  that  will  be  mined  at  the  place  called  White  Oak  Run,  is  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  mined  at  Carbondale,  in  tho  year  1830;  and 
the  demand  for  coal  increasing,  as  it  has  done,  at  a ratio  of  about  25  per 
cent,  will  ensure  the  transaction  of  a large  amount  of  business  at  the 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon  mills.  There  then  will  be  a ready  market  for 
country  produce,  as  well  as  the  nails  and  boards  that  will  bo  yielded  by 
this  very  valuable  estate,  as  there  will  doubtless  be  concentrated  a consi- 
derable population  in  the  vicinity ; and  there  will  soon  be  finished  a rail- 
road to  transport  its  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  to  market. 
The  estate,  moreover,  abounds  in  valuable  pino  timber,  from  which,  it  is 
estimated,  that  from  four  to  five  millions  feet  of  boards  may  be  collected. 

The  valley  also  posseses  two  important  outlets  in  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  railroad  and  canal,  and  the  North  Branch  canal.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  railroad  commences  at  its  northern  end,  and  runs  sixteen 
miles  to  Ilonesdale  ; from  which  point  they  have  a canal  one  hundred 
and  five  miles,  terminating  at  Rondout,  upon  the  Hudson  river;  the 
whole  line  of  the  work  being  owned  by  the  company,  and  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  coal.  Tho  North  Branch  canal  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lackawana  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Columbia,  and 
from  that  point  forty-five  miles  to  Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. The  latter  is  a state  wrork,  originally  designed  to  extend  to  the 
Chenango  and  Chemung  canals,  advancing  to  the  line  of  the  state  of  New 
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York.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  failed  to  complete  (he 
North  Branch  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawana,  the  entire  distance 
being  about  ninety  miles,  although  forty  miles  had  been  finished.  Oould 
this  work  be  completed,  a market  would  be  opened  to  five  hundred  thou, 
sand  tons  of  coal  each  year,  besides  numerous  other  kinds  of  merchan. 
dise,  that  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  extension  of  the  work.  The 
varied  resources  of  the  Lackawana  Valley,  its  abundance  of  coal  and 
iron,  its  agriculiural  and  manufacturing  advantages,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  will  cause  it  to  be  a populous  part  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
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LOOATION  OP  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS — TRADE  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK,  AND  DUTIES 
AT  BOSTON — IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — COTTON  TRADE — TABLE  OF 
QUANTITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  LAND  SOLD  IN  ELEVEN  YEARS — INCREASE  OF  SLAVES  IN  ALL  THE 
STATES  IN  LAST  DECADE — CROPS  OF  COTTON,  AND  BANK  CAPITAL — SLAVES  IN  COTTON  STATES 
— ACRES  OF  LAND  SOLD  IN  WESTERN  STATES — INCREASE  OF  POPULATION,  SALES  OF  LAND,  AND 
DEBT  OF  EACH  STATE — PROGRESS  OF  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL — EXPORTS  OF  ENGLAND  TO  INDIA 
AND  CHINA — PAPER  CIRCULATION  OP  ENOLAND — RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE — DEMAND  FOR  CA- 
PITAL, ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

TftE  market,  generally,  has,  during  the  month,  presented  no  material  change.  Busi- 
ness has  been  as  usual,  at  thi9  season  of  the  year,  with  a limited  demand  for  money  for 
business  purposes.  The  movements  of  the  treasury  department,  in  paying  off  the  amount 
of  government  debt  which  fell  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  caused  a considerable  stringency 
in  the  discount  market  To  perfect  this  movement,  large  sum9  were  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  the  channels  where  they  were  previously  employed — nt  the  same  time,  the 
decline  in  the  customs  prevented  those  deposits  from  being  re-supplied.  The  deposits  of 
the  government,  at  all  points,  have  been,  monthly,  as  follows : — 


Location  of  Government  Funds,  per  Official  Statements. 


June  24,... 
July  29,... 
Aug.  26,... 
Sept.  23,... 
Oct  28,... 
Nov.  25,... 
Dec.  30,... 


Dep.  at  Boston. 

$1,516,585 

1,403,321 

1,772,685 

1,989,116 

2,138,297 

2,100,979 

2,265,950 


New  York. 

$4,3S8.161 

5,274.229 

6,103,501 

6,335,131 

5,372,005 

3,530,118 

3,847,839 


Wash’gton. 

$455,757 

477,966 

495,719 

1,758,055 

2,510,378 

2,684,064 

1,861,841 


All  oth.  points. 

$2,084,933 

2,873,316 

3,537,195 

4,1724225 

4,538,425 

4,597,740 

4,425,624 


Totol. 

$8,747,463 

10,029,612 

11,520.995 

13,875,290 

13,820,251 

12,293,287 

12,401,254 


The  payment  of  $5,500,000  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  was  followed  by  the  re-in- 
vestment of  these  sums  in  stocks  of  the  best  description,  which  advanced ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  speculation  in  the  fancy  stocks  subsided,  and  their  prices  fell.  The  movement 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  generally,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  the 
quarterly  exports,  imports,  and  duties,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  duties  at  Boston, 
for  the  past  year : — 


Trade  and  Duties  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  Duties  at  Boston. 


Domestic. 
1st  qr.,  $7,355,854 

2d  qr.,  7,320,970 

3d  qr.,  5,871,418 

4th  qr.,  4,795,549 


Exports. 

Foreign.  Total. 
$1,322,580  $8,678,134 
1,120,730  8,441,700 

908,223  6,779,641 

869,793  5,665,342 


Imports.  Duties.  Boet.  duties. 
$19,030,605  $5,537,033  $1,302,638 

19,659,358  5,478.588  1,505,856 

26,690,218  7,802,516  2.086,602 

9,860,282  2,623,658  1,005,635 


$25,313,691  $44220,326  $29,624,017 


$75,240,412  $21,641,795  $5,900,733 
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The  business  of  the  past  year  has  been  a large  one,  but  at  prices  generally  falling,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  article  of  cotton.  The  official  reports  of  the  department  of  the 
treasury,  for  five  years,  ending  June  30, 1844,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  akd  Exports  of  the  Uritkd  States. 

Import*. 

1840.  1641.  1842.  1843, 9 mo.  1844. 

Free, $57,1964204  $66,019,731  $30,627,486  $35,574,584  $24,766,08* 

Dutiable, 49,945,315  61,926,446  69,534,601  29,179,215  83,688,620 

Total, $107,141,519  $127,946,177  $100,162,087  $64,753,799  $108,434,702 

Export*. 

Dom-goods^...  $113,895,634  $106,382,722  $92,969,996  $77,793,783  $100,183/497 
Foreign,. 18,190,312  15,469,081  11,721,538  $552,697  10,944,781 

Total, $132,085,946  $121,851,803  $104,691,534  $84,346,480  $111,1284278 

Excess  of  exp.,  24,944,427  4.529,447  19,592,681  3,693,576 


The  excess  of  exports,  in  all  these  years,  is  large ; showing  an  apparent  balance  in 
favor  of  die  United  States.  In  the  year  1843,  this  balance  was  real,  and  a large  amount 
of  specie  was  imported  into  the  Uhited  States.  In  1844,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 
The  official  figures  give  very  little  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  exchanges,  or  the  balance 
of  trade,  inasmuch  as  that  the  imports  are  valued  at  the  foreign  cost ; and,  on  their  arrival 
here,  the  expenses  and  duties  are  added  to  ttem.  In  many  cases,  they  are  imported  on 
foreign  account,  and  sold  at  less  than  cost ; in  which  case,  there  is  less  than  the  apparent 
amount  to  be  remitted.  When,  however,  they  are  sold  at  a profit,  the  cost,  with  the  ex- 
penses and  profits,  is  to  be  remitted,  exclusive  of  the  duties,  which  remain  in  the  country.. 
This  makes  the  balance  to  go  forward  larger  than  the  custom-house  figures.  A portion 
of  the  imports  are  made  on  American  account ; m which  case,  the  invoice,  or  custom- 
house value,  represents  correctly  the  amount  to  be  paid  abroad.  The  exportB  are  similarly 
situated.  The  custom-house  values  are  the  cost  of  the  produce  here.  The  amount  ac- 
tually sent  abroad  is,  however,  that  for  which  the  produce  sells,  be  it  more  or  less  than 
the  custom-house  value.  In  1843,  it  was  more  thin  the  invoice  price  here,  and  a very 
Urge  sum  was  brought  home  in  specie.  During  the  past  year,  however,  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case,  and  immense  losses  have  been  sustained ; as  has  also  been  the  case  with 
many  other  articles  of  export  These  losses  have  grown,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  directly 
out  of  the  speculative  feeling  that  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  emanating  from  the 
abundance  of  money ; and  to  which,  in  former  numbers,  we  have  briefly  alluded.  The 
continued  great  supply  of  cotton,  so  much  exceeding  the  demand,  has  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  English  markets,  notwithstanding  that  exports  from  that  country  have  been  very 
Urge.  It  would  appear  that  the  spinners  abroad  are  yet  by  no  means  satisfied  that  prices 
have  seen  their  lowest,  and  therefore  continue  to  purchase  only  according  to  their  actual 
wants,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  large  to  have  caused  a rally  in  the  market,  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  year.  The  market  is  now  evidently  undergoing  the  natural  reaction 
consequent  upon  the  speculations  of  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  experi- 
enced by  shippers,  the  high  prices  paid  to  the  planters,  and  which  were  continued  nearly 
down  to  the  planting  season,  encouraged  more  extensive  operations  for  the  succeeding' 
year,  the  fruits  of  which  are  pouring  upon  the  markets,  unchecked  by  any  speculative 
operations.  The  probability  is,  however,  that,  while  production  will  be  discouraged  by 
the  disastrously  low  rates  now  current,  the  consumption  of  goods  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
same  cause ; and  that,  hereafter,  the  rates  will  become  more  steady,  at  a higher  range. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  large  yield  of  the  raw  material,  are  the  bank  loans  in  tha 
new  cotton  states,  and  the  quantity  of  lands  sold  by  the  federal  government  in  each  year. 
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Tbe  following  it  a table  of  the  number  of  acres  sold  in  each  of  the  new  Mates,  for  a aeries 
of  years: — 

Quantity  or  U.  S.  Land  sold  in  tbk  following  States. 


Yean.  Alabama.  Florida.  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mississip.  Tot.  5 St's. 

Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

1833  451,319  11,970  41,859  89,441  1,221,494  1,616,833 

1834  1,072,457  16,309  149,756  82,570  1,064,054  2,635,146 

1835, 1,587,007  48,364  630,027  325,955  2,931,181  5,522,534 

1836 1,901,409  87,071  963,535  829,456  2,023,709  5,805,180 

1837,  381,773  108,839  281,916  230,952  256,354  1,259,831 

1838,  159,969  68,814  156,971  164,178  271,074  821,005 

1839,  121,935  56,499  154,858  500,307  17,787  831,486 

1840 56,784  25,602  110,610  189,228  19,174  401,398 

1841,/. 50,705  6,388  54,860  95,111  21,635  228,699 

1842 118,827  5,533  24,391  45,360  43,966  338,077 

1843,9  months,.  160,290  6,177  36,739  36,487  27,656  267,279 

Total 6,163,465  441,566  2,605,521  2,639,045  7,798,084  19,927,468 


The  great  sales  of  land  made  in  the  years  1834-35-36,  were  not  all  for  immediate  set- 
tlement— a large  portion  were  sold  into  the  hands  of  (peculators.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that,  in  after  years,  under  the  influence  of  the  extensive  Bums  borrowed  in  those  states 
by  issues  of  government  stocks,  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  a large  proportion  of  it 
became  subject  to  culture.  This  becomes  tbe  more  evident,  when  we  compare  the  in- 
crease in  slaves  in  the  above  states,  and  the  %grcgnte  increase  in  ell  the  states,  according 
to  the  census : — ■ 

Increase  of  Slaves  in  all  tbe  States,  in  the  last  Decade. 


Years.  Alabama.  Florida.  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mississip.  Tefal.  All  oth.  Si's. 

1830, 117,549  15,011  4,576  109,588  65,659  312,383  1,696,660 

1840, 253,532  25,717  19,939  168,452  195,211  662,851  1,824,504 


Increase,..  135,983  10,706  15,463  58,864  129,552  350,468  127,844 

Here  it  is  apparent  that,  in  these  five  states,  the  increase  of  slaves  was  110  per  cent ; 
while,  in  all  the  other  slave  states,  it  was  only  8 per  cent!  We  have  the  facts  that,  in 
the  last  decade,  an  addition  of  350,468  took  place  in  the  working  population,  and  of  near 
20,000,000  acres  of  land  cultivated.  We  may  now  compare  this  movement  with  tho 
other  elemont  of  increased  business — bank  capital,  and  the  aggregate  growth  of  cotton  in 
the  five  Btates  mentioned,  with  the  aggregate  growth  in  all  the  states : — 

Crofs  of  Cotton,  and  Bank  Capital 


Years.  Louisiana.  Alabama.  Florida.  Total.  All  oth.  St’s.  Tot.  crop.  B’k  capital. 

1833, 403,443  129,366  23,641  556,450  513,988  1,070,438  

1834 454,719  149,978  36,738  611,435  562,959  1,204,394  $6,975,012 

1835, 511,146  197,692  52,085  760,923  493,405  1,254,328  38,034.250 

1836 481,536  226,715  79,762  768,013  573,615  1,361,628  50,873,188 

1837,  601,014  232,243  83,703  916,960  506,008  1,422,968  59,666,274 

1838,  731,256  209,807  106,171  1,047,234  754,263  1,801,497  70,356,994 

1839,  584.994  251,749  75,177  911,913  448,619  1,360,532  76,041,284 

1840  956,922  445,725  136,257  1,538,904  638,931  2,177,835  92,114,969 

1841  820,140  317,642  93,552  1,231,334  403,611  1,634,945  97,495,675 

1842  727,658  316,315  114,416  1,164,389  519,822  1,681,211  29,230,000 

1843,  1,060,246  481,714  161,068  1,703,048  675,827  2.378,875  29,230,150 

1844,  832,172  467,990  145,562  1,445,724  584,685  2,030,409  28,740,350 


In  this  table,  we  have  tho  facts  that  the  whole  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  has 
been  in  those  states  where  large  sums  wero  borrowed  by  the  state  governments  to  become 
the  basis  of  enormous  loans  to  individuals,  in  whose  hands  they  wore  instrumental  in  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  for  the  cultivation  of  new  lands.  The  following  is  a tabic  of  the  quantity 
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of  land  told  in  die  fire  states  below  enumerated,  the  increase  of  slaves  in  each  state,  and 
the  amount  of  money  borrowed  by  the  government  of  each : — 


States.  Acres  sold.  Incr.  of  slaves.  Debt 

Alabama, 6,163,465  135,983  $11,500,000 

Florida 441,566  10,706  3,950,000 

Arkansas, 2,605,321  15,463  3,500,000 

Louisiana, 2,639,045  58,864  21,000,000 

Mississippi, 7,798,084  129,552  7,500,000 

Total, 19,927,468  350,327  $47,450,000 


This  gives  the  fact  that  near  $50,000,000  was  borrowed,  and  applied  to  the  cotton  cul- 
ture. The  breadth  of  land  planted,  increased  near  20,000,000  of  acres,  and  the  slaves 
over  350,000.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  raised  has  in- 
creased near  1,000,000  bales,  while  that  in  the  old  states  has  remained  stationary.  In 
fact,  it  could  not  have  increased ; because  neither  their  land,  capital,  or  force  increased. 
If  we  include  Tennessee  in  the  cotton  states,  the  decennial  increase  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion will  be  as  follows : — 

Increase  of  U.  S.  Slave  Population,  distinguishing  the  new  Cotton  States. 


Team.  Six  Cot.  St's.  Per  ct.  All  others.  Per  ct.  Total.  P.  ct 

1810-20, 134,821  150  217,506  20  352,327  34.1 

1820-30, 222,885  95  242,470  18  465,355  33.7 

1830-40, 391,920  90  , <66,992  5*  478,912  34.1 


In  the  last  ten  years,  nearly  die  whole  increase  has  been  in  the  new  states ; while,  in 
some  of  the  old  ones,  the  full  force  has  not  been  maintained.  To  these  causes  must  be 
•scribed  that  rapid  and  large  supply  of  cotton,  which  has  pressed  so  ruinously  upon  the 
markets,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  consumption, 
throughout  the  world.  The  money  borrowed  by  the  states  became  the  basis  of  $97,000,000 
of  bank  loans,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  sunk ; and  the  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alabama,  become  bankrupt  That  state,  although  it  lost  the  money  it  borrowed, 
has  ever  maintained  its  payments ; and  its  legislature  is  now  organizing  a system  of  taxa- 
tion, finally  to  pay  off  its  debt  It  is  not  probable  that  during  the  next  year  any  very 
large  tracts  will  be  brought  into  the  culture  of  cotton,  or  that  any  large  amounts  of  capital 
will  be  brought  into  the  6tate  for  that  mode  of  employment  j while  it  is  very  possible,  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  that  at  least  all  the  increase  of  slave  population  will  be  di- 
verted to  sugar-planting,  factory  labor,  and  pursuits  other  than  that  of  cotton-planting. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  prospect  is,  that  the  increase  of  supply  will,  for  many  years, 
be  less  than  that  of  consumption,  gradually  diminishing  the  large  stocks  now  on  hand, 
and  maintaining  prices  at  a higher  level ; more  particularly  that  the  soil  now  under  culture 
is  as  prolific  as  any  new  tracts  that  can  be  applied  to  that  use.  It  has  been  the  case  with 
all  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  cotton,  that  the  prolific  nature  of  the  new  soils  brought 
under  cultivation  has  enabled  the  cultivators  to  reap  a profit  from  the  low  prices,  caused 
by  the  enhanced  supply ; while  the  farmers  in  the  old  states  were  unable  to  sell  so  low, 
and  were  in  consequence  driven  into  other  business.  The  causes  here  pointed  out  aa 
having  tended  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  cotton  interests,  have  also  operated,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  upou  all  other  articles.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  circle  of  the  new  lake 
states,  for  years  corresponding  to  the  above  sales  of  land  in  the  south-western  states,  the 
land  reports  give  the  following  progress  of  settlement : — 

Acres  of  Land  sold  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 


Iowa  and 

Tears.  Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Total. 

1833,  551,153  360,240  554,681  447,780  1,913,854 

1834,  478,847  354,013  673,656  512,760  2,019,276 

1835,  661,435  2,096,629  1,586,904  1,817,247  217,543  6,379,758 

1836,  1,282,991  3,199,708  3,245,344  4,189,823  646,133  12,563,999 
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Acres  or  Land  sold  nr  some  of  the  Western  States — Continued. 


Iowa  and 

Years.  Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Total. 

1837,  470,042  1,012,849  1,249,817  773,522  178,783  3,685,313 

1838,  243,095  778,560  602,424  97,533  361,861  2,083,473 

1839,  242,444  1,132,876  618,748  134,984  948,875  3,077,927 

1840,  33,059  3894175  118,868  26,106  695,681  1,262,989 

1841,  43,613  335,553  93,882  18,167  175,414  666,629 

1842,  35,715  437,404  55,795  25,000  178,893  733,007 

1843, 3 qs.  9,172  269,911  29,279  9,194  232,907  550,463 


Total,  4,051,956  10,367,022  8,829,402  9,052,118  3,636,090  35,956,598 

Of  these  sales  of  lands,  a large  portion  was  to  speculators,  but  subsequently  worked  ofT 
•into  the  hands  of  settlere,  when  the  fever  of  speculation  had  somewhat  subsided.  The 
loans  of  the  above  states  have  been  largely  applied  to  the  internal  improvements,  with  the 
view  of  opening  up 1 the  internal  intercourse,  and  making  the  lands  valuable,  and  their 
.products  available ; while  the  increase  in  the  population  was  as  rapid. 

Increase  op  Population  in  Ten  Years,  Sales  of  Land,  Acres  per  head,  and  Debt  of 

each  State. 


1830. 

1840. 

In.  in  10ys. 

A’ssettllys.  A. p.h., In.  Debt 

Ohio,. 

937,903 

1,519,467 

581,564 

4,051,956 

7 

$19,276,751 

Illinois, — 

157,445 

476,183 

318,738 

10,367,022 

324 

12,160,230 

Indiana,... 

343,031 

685,866 

• 342,835 

8,829,402 

25| 

12,218,000 

Michigan,. 

31,639 

212,267 

180,628 

9,052,118 

501 

3,171,392 

Ia  &, Wis., 

none. 

74,057 

74,057 

3,636,090 

49 

100,000 

Total, 

1,470,018 

2,967,840 

1,497,282 

35,956,588  32.90 

$46,926,373 

These  are  featuies  very  similar  to  those  which  are  apparent  in  the  new  cotton  states, 
and  have  given  a great  impulse  to  the  production  of  farm  produce.  These  are  circum- 
stances which  have,  in  the  United  States,  operated  powerfully  to  depress  the  money-value 
of  United  States  exports,  in  foreign  ports.  These  causes  have,  however,  now  ceased  to 
operate,  to  a very  considerable  extent ; and,  in  some  instances,  are  reversed.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  money  borrowed,  and  which  was  brought  into  the  States,  and  disbursed  for 
various  purposes,  among  their  inhabitants.  The  loss  of  credit  has  now  been  such,  that 
not  only  will  no  more  money  be  brought  into  the  States,  but  that  which  was  heretofore 
borrowed  must  be  gradually  returned ; and  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  within  the  period 
of  their  ultimate  repayment,  the  productive  wealth  of  those  States  will  have  been  increased 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  sums  to  be  returned.  The  average 
amount  is  payable  in  twenty  years,  and  the  average  interest  is  5}  per  cent,  or  $2,500,000 
per  annum ; which,  for  twenty  years,  amounts  to  $50,000,000 ; and,  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, amounts  to  $97,900,000  to  be  produced,  and  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  the  shape 
of  actual  wealth,  or  raw  produce.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  sums  so  borrowed  will  be 
so  productive ; and,  therefore,  the  actual  capital  of  the  States  will  be  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  money  not  been  borrowed.  The  effect  will  probably  become  appa- 
rent, in  a less  rapid  increase  of  production  ; which,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  has,  for  the  last 
few  years,  greatly  exceeded  the  consumption.  This  latter  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tinue to  advance,  with  perhaps  greater  rapidity  than  ever,  and  overtake  production ; en- 
hancing the  money-value  of  American  produce  sold  abroad. . The  progress  of  the  trade 
in  Liverpool  has  been  as  follows,  for  several  weeks : — 

Weekly  Import,  Consumption,  and  Stock  op  Cotton  in  Liverpool. 

1843.  1844. 

Jan.  1,  to  date.  Import.  Consumed.  Stock.  Import  Consumed.  8tock. 

October  4,...  1,421,890  1,040,690  776,080  1,297,666  1,993,820  900,770 

“ 11,...  1,438,624  1,079,870  743,630  1,325.596  1,015,810  908,360 

“ 19,...  1,441,560  1,097,640  728,500  1,346,752  1,047,720  893,310 
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Weekly  Import,  Consumption,  and  Stock  of  Cotton  in  LmaraxiL — Continued. 


Jan.  1,  to  date. 

Import 

1843. 

Consumed. 

Stock. 

Import 

1844. 

Consumed. 

Stock. 

Oct  25,... 

1,446,825 

1,114,810 

718,400 

1,362,377 

1,067,930 

877,690 

Nor.  1,... 

1,457,454 

1,127,850 

715,990 

1,367,665 

1,103,600 

857,020 

44  8,... 

1,462,374 

1,152,090 

696,360 

1,368,680 

1,1344230 

826,910 

" 15,... 

1,466,504 

1,171,670 

680,920 

1,4074203 

1,167,310 

832,090 

“ 22,... 

1,484,110 

1,192,300 

677,890 

656,980 

1,423,528 

1,443,382 

1,193,700 

821,720 

“ 29,... 

1,489,547 

14218,760 

1,221,180 

812,710 

Dec.  7,... 

1,5074250 

1,238,350 

654,990 

1,450,661 

14257,100 

784,670 

- 14,... 

1,519,498 

1,264,490 

641,090 

1,458,906 

1,2844220 

765,810 

Last  year,  the  import  was 

much  larger  than  this,  and  the  consumption  less. 

The  pro- 

gress  for  the  ten  weeks  embraced  in  the  above  table, 

was  as  follows : — 

Import 

1643. 

Consumption.  Stock. 

Import 

1844. 

Consumption. 

Stock. 

To  Oct  4, 

1,421,890 

1,507,250 

1,040,690 

776,080 

14297,666 

993,820 

900,770 

To  Dec.  7, 

14238,356 

654,990 

1,450,661 

14*57,100 

784,670 

Increase,. 

85,360 

187,660 

if, 090 

153,001 

2634280 

Decrease,. 

116,100 

The  import  this  year  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  67,641  bales ; the  consumption, 
75,620 ; and  the  stock  has  diminished  5,010  bales  more  than  last  year,  at  the  same  period 
— notwithstanding  which,  last  year  was  marked  by  a great  speculation,  and  this  year  by 
a great  depression,  and  the  stock  in  the  United  States  is  100,000  bales  less  than  last  year. 
The  ratio  of  consumption  in  Liverpool  is  much  greater  than  ever,  and  the  supply  is  now 
diminishing.  The  expoits  from  England,  from  January  1st,  to  December  1st,  to  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  were  as  follows : — 


Pl’ncot’ns,pkgs. 

Prints, pkgs. 

Cotton  yarn,  lbs. 


Bengal. 

44,993 

£1,334,174 

2,868 

£92,157 

9,367,997 

£431,341 


1843.  1844. 

Bombay.  China.  Bengal.  Bombay.  China. 

33,320  35,707  55,219  39,579  64,589 

£948,499  £1,063,360  £1,642,707  £1,122,657  £1,905,328 
1,895  4,408  4,341  2,729  4,597 

£61,781  £163,979  £137,656  £91,653  £181,853 

3,591,882  7,276,176  14,145,622  5,660,214  3,004,301 

£149,667  £292,851  £689,883  £254,723  £136,066 


This  displays  a great  increase  in  that  trade ; which  is,  however,  of  its  nature,  somewhat 
precarious.  The  great  home  trade  of  Great  Britain  is,  however,  considerably  on  the  in- 
crease, and  gives  a firmness  and  steadiness  to  the  market  which  it  has  not  evinced  for  a 
long  time.  The  harvest  is  good,  and  the  horizon  presents  nothing  to  indicate  an  imme- 
diate colapse  in  the  discount  market  It  appears  that  the  banks  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  into  circulation  as  much  of  their  paper  as  the  new  law  allows  them  to  issue.  The 
following  shows  their  position  in  that  respect,  down  to  the  close  of  November : — 


Paper  Circulation  of  England. 


208  private  banks,. 
73  joint  stock  M . 


Allowed  to  issue. 
£5,153,407 
3,495,443 


Actual  issue,  Nov.  9.  Lets  than  ail’d. 
£4,635,041  £518,366 

3J220,171  2754272 


Total  country  banks,... 
Bank  of  England,  Nov.  10, 


£8,648,850 

27,786,190 


£7,855,212 

20,871,473 


£793,638 

6,914,717 


Total,. 


£36,435,040  £28,726,685  £7,708,355 


TTiis  is  a very  large  reserve,  which  the  institution  is  allowed  to  put  out ; and  which,  for 
some  weeks,  it  has  been  striving  to  do,  on  legitimate  paper ; notwithstanding  which,  the 
rate  of  money  has  somewhat  advanced,  under  the  demand  for  railroad  enterprises,  of 
which  220  new  schemes  have  been  sent  in  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  them  to  pass  upon, 
accmding  to  law.  These  require  a capital,  in  the  aggregate,  of  £100/100,000,  or 
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$500,000,000.  This  rage  for  railroads  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  commercial 
world ; aad  has,  to  a great  extent,  spread  itself  in  this  country,  more  particularly  in  the 
.eastern  sections,  where  near  $30,000,000  of  capital  is  required  to  carry  out  the  new  pro- 
jects put  afloat  Of  these,  eight  companies  in  New  Hampshire  require  $10,000,000. 

This  capital  has  now  become  more  in  demand ; and,  from  causes  indicated  above,  pro- 
ducing a continued  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  consequently  of  losses  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  the  supply  of  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  usually 
have  it  to  lend,  is  much  less  than  usual.  Some  $7,000,000  has  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  large  accumulations,  of  the  previous  year  of  6mall  business,  have  been  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  continent  In  a former  number,  we  alluded  to  large  sales  of  goods 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall  season,  on  credit,  to  dealers  in  the  country ; and  to  the 
prospect  that,  from  the  prices  of  produce  in  all  sections,  those  bills  would  lie  very  difficult 
of  collection.  This  state  of  things  is  now  beginning  to  make  itself  apparent,  and  to 
create  some  uneasiness.  This,  however,  we  cannot  think  will  be  of  a very  serious  nature. 
The  imports  have  fallen  ofT  to  a very  considerable  extent ; being,  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  same  month,  in  1841.  The  money-value  of  Ame- 
rican produce  abroad  is,  at  the  same  time,  advancing  ; and  will,  by  having  a corresponding 
effect  here,  relieve  the  interior  from  the  pressure  which  the  decline  of  last  year  has  in- 
volved them  in.  The  same  causes  having  produced  a rise  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
Atlantic  cities,  must,  as  their  action  is  diminished,  be  succeeded  by  a returning  plentcous- 
ness.  The  value  of  money,  like  other  commodities,  depends,  to  a considerable  extent, 
upon  the  demand ; as  the  actual  supply  cannot  materially  vary.  The  demand  consists  in 
the  extent  of  engagements  in  which  dealers  are  induced  occasionally  to  enter,  from  the 
facilities  that  arc  extended  to  them.  Thus,  the  sale  on  credit  of  a large  amount  of  goods 
last  autumn,  to  country  dealers,  has,  with  the  maturity  of  the  notes,  created  an  extra  de- 
mand for  money.  The  goods,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  be  made  to  realize  to  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  they  been  purchased  for  cash,  ns  in  the  previous  year,  so  far  from 
creating  any  scarcity  of  money  in  the  cities,  it  would  have  promoted  its  abundance.  This 
was  the  case  through  the  fall  of  1843.  As  business  advanced,  contrary  to  common  ex- 
pectation, money  was  more  plenty.  The  stocks  of  goods  on  the  seaboard  were  converted 
into  money,  brought  from  the  interior;  while  a balance  of  cash,  due  on  the  profitable  sales 
of  produce  abroad,  combined  to  make  money  more  plenty,  and  cheaper  in  the  discoant 
market  than  ever  before.  The  unprofitable  business  of  the  past  year  has  induced  exports 
of  specie,  while  the  money  paid  out  into  the  interior,  in  the  purchases  of  produce,  has  not 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  goods  which  have  been  purchased  on  credit,  and  are 
unsaleable  at  the  high  prices  they  bear.  In  the  present  prospect,  however,  the  coming 
year  is  likely  to  be  one  of  large  profits,  and  of  continually  advancing  prices  for  most  de- 
scriptions of  produce.  The  exports  of  the  latter  arc  continually  increasing  in  volume  ; 
and,  as  the  surplus  of  our  own  markets  is  poured  off  into  other  countries,  the  money- 
value  of  the  remainder  is  continually  enhanced.  In  the  last  few  years  of  low  prices  for 
produce,  the  practical  effect  has  been,  only  for  the  producer  to  give  a greater  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  his  labor  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  This  will  produce  the  natural 
result  of  diminishing  the  quantity  sent  to  market ; and,  by  so  doing,  improve  the  profits, 
or  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  goods.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low  prices  of  goods,  the  profits  of 
manufacturers  were  never  greater  than  now  ; the  extreme  low  price  of  the  raw  material 
and  supplies,  with  the  reduced  cost  of  production,  leaving  a greater  margin  from  sale 
prices  than  ever,  and  affording  a considerable  margin  for  the  advance  of  prices. 
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■ ESCANTILI  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 


LAW  OP  PATENTS — ORR's  AIR-TIGHT  STOVES.* 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Sprague.  Orr  vs.  Badger. 
This  was  a bill  in  equity,  brought  to  restrain  the  defendant,  a stove-maker  in  Boston, 
from  making  air-tight  stoves,  for  which  a patent  had  been  granted  to  the  late  Isaac  Orr. 
The  suit  was  brought  before  Dr.  Oit’b  death,  and  an  injunction  was  granted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  after  the  usual  notice  to  the  defendant,  he  making  no  opposition. 
After  Git's  death,  the  suit  was  revived  by  the  administratrix  on  his  estate,  (his  widow ;) 
aod  the  defendant,  having  filed  his  answer,  in  which  he  denied  the  originality  of  Orr’s 
invention,  and  alleged  that  the  same  sort  of  stoves  had  been  made  by  a number  of  persons 
whom  he  named,  before  Orr’s  patent  issued,  moved  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  The  mo- 
tion was  heard  before  Judge  Sprague,  and  a considerable  number  of  affidavits  were  read  on 
both  aides.  'The  material  facts  which  appeared  by  evidence  in  the  case,  were  as  follows : — 
In  January,  1836,  Dr.  Orr  took  out  his  original  patent  for  the  air-tight  stove ; and,  for 
a number  of  years  after,  he  received  considerable  sums  on  account  of  his  right,  which  was 
not  disputed.  In  the  year  1841,  he  brought  a suit  against  William  C.  Hunneman  & Son, 
for  violating  his  patent  At  the  trial  of  this  case,  at  the  October  term,  1842,  Judge  Story 
considered  the  specification  bo  defective  in  form,  that  he  would  not  sustain  the  action. 
Orr  immediately  surrendered  his  patent,  filed  an  amended  specification,  and  took  out  a 
new  patent  He  then  brought  a new  suit  against  Hunneman  & Sons,  for  a new  infringe- 
ment Before  this  suit  came  to  trial,  Hunneman  & Sons  agreed  to  give  Orr  judgment  for 
|5  damages,  and  costs ; and  a verdict  was  taken  for  that  sum,  and  judgment  entered  ac- 
cordingly. Hunneman  & Sons  subsequently  paid  the  amount  of  tfie  judgment 
The  plaintiff  produced  a number  of  affidavits  of  stove-dealers  and  others,  to  show  that 
they  regarded  Orr’a  invention  as  new,  and  that  they  were  in  circumstances  in  which  they 
most  have  known  if  any  such  stove  had  been  in  common  use  previously.  The  defendant, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  a number  of  affidavits  of  persons,  who  swore  that  they  had 
made  and  seen  stoves  precisely  like  Orr’s,  many  years  before  his  patent  was  issued,  but 
most  of  them  did  not  allege  that  they  had  seen  or  made  any  such  stoves  within  thirteen 
years,  until  Orr’s  patent  was  issued.  Some  of  the  defendant's  witnesses,  however,  swore 
there  was  no  difference  between  Orr’s  stoves  and  the  common  sheet-iron  stoves,  but  ad- 
mitted that  Orr  had  taught  the  best  way  of  using  these  stoves.  The  case  occupied  three 
days  in  the  hearing.  Judge  Sprague  gave  a very  able  opinion,  of  which  the  following  is 
bat  an  outline : — 

This  is  a motion  to  dissolve  an  injunction  regularly  granted  in  the  case.  The  case  pre- 
sented by  the  plaintiff  is  one  of  irreparable  mischief ; for  though  the  remedy  at  law  against 
persons  infringing  on  a patent  is  in  theory  perfect,  yet  in  practice  it  is  not  adequate.  If 
the  injunction  be  dissolved,  other  dealers  will  manufacture  without  license  ; and  if  the 
patent  be  good,  the  plaintiff  will  have  no  sufficient  remedy.  The  continuance  or  dissolu- 
tion of  an  injunction  is  entirely  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Court  If  the  Court 
consider  the  right  of  the  patentee  doubtful,  it  is  not  Bimply  on  that  ground  required  to 
dissolve  the  injunction.  Other  circumstances  must  be  considered. 

The  evidence  to  support  the  plaintiff’s  right  are — 1.  The  issuing  of  the  patent  2.  The 
quiet  enjoyment  under  it  for  several  years.  3.  The  judgment  at  law  against  Hunneman 
It  Sons.  4 The  affidavits  of  persons  qualified  to  know,  who  regard  the  invention  as 

* As  Dr.  Orr’s  patent  has  been  a matter  of  considerable  discussion  out  of  Court,  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  add  that  the  effect  of  this  decision  will  be,  to  enable  Dr.  Orr’s  adminis- 
tratrix to  restrain  by  injunction,  before  a trial,  all  who  violate  the  patent  by  making,  sell- 
ing, or  using  air-tight  stoves. 
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new.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  defendant’s  answer  docs  not  deny  the  plaintiff’s  right 
of  the  defendant’s  own  personal  knowledge.  The  case,  therefore,  falls  within  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  Poor  vs.  Carlton,  (3  Sumner.) 

In  regard  to  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  letters  patent  Formerly,  patents  were 
issued,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  all  who  applied.  Now,  no  patent  is  issued  without  an 
examination  of  skilful  persons  into  the  specification  and  the  subject  of  the  claim.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  issuing  of  the  letters  patent  affords  more  evidence  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  invention,  than  where  they  were  only  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  patentee. 
Besides  this,  Dr.  Orr  was  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  his  invention  for  several 
years,  under  the  original  patent,  and  received  considerable  sums  of  money.  This  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right.  If  the  public  submit  to  his  claim  for  a reasonable  time,  it 
raises  a presumption  of  right.  This  presumption  is  not  changed  in  consequence  cf  the 
original  patent  being  surrendered,  on  account  of  its  informality.  The  original  patent  was 
not  void.  It  was  efficacious  for  some  purposes.  It  preserved  the  right  of  the  patentee, 
wliich  would  have  been  lost  had  he  permitted  his  stoves  to  be  made  without  taking  out 
any  patent.  The  patentee  was  not  a wrong-doer,  as  has  been  suggested  by  defendant’s 
counsel,  in  the  claim  he  made;  The  evidence  of  the  right,  afforded  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  public,  is  just  as  great  as  if  the  first  specification  had  been  formal. 

It  is  contended,  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  that  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Hunncman,  being  between  other  parties,  pan  have  no  efiect  on  him,  and  that  no  in- 
junctions issue  in  England  in  consequence  of  such  a judgment.  But  in  Kay  vs.  Marsh, 
(1  M.  and  C.,  373,)  an  injunction  was  granted  in  favor  of  a patentee,  on  the  strength  of 
n verdict  against  other  parties  alleged  in  the  bill,  and  the  submission  of  various  persons  to 
the  patentee. 

What  I have  stated,  presents  a strong  case  for  the  plaintiff.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
strong  affidavits  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  to  show  that  the  invention  was  not  new.  I 
shall  make  a few  remarks  on  these  affidavits.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class,  which  speak  of  having  made  or  seen  stoves  exactly  like  Orr’s,  say  that  it 
is  from  thirteen  to  twenty  years  since  they  saw  or  made  them.  Now,  as  Orr’s  claim  is 
for  a combination  of  particulars,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  here  is  a defect  of  memory  in 
supposing  they  had  seen  all  the  particulars  combined  together  in  one  stove  so  long  ago, 
when  in  fact  they  were  all  to  be  found  only  separately  in  several.  It  certainly  seems 
highly  improbable  that  if  such  stoves  had  ever  been  in  use,  they  would  have  gone  entirely 
ont  of  use,  os  is  supposed  they  did,  before  Dr.  Orr’s  patent  revived  them.  And  though  it 
is  said,  by  the  defendant’s  witnesses,  that  Dr.  Orr  only  taught  the  mode  of  using  the 
stoves,  yet  it  certainly  is  a matter  of  surprise,  if  the  stoves  were  made  exactly  like  his,  tbs 
mode  of  using  them  should  never  have  occurred  to  anybody. 

Another  class  of  very  respectable  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  think  these  stoves  have 
been  in  common  use  for  fifty  years.  Yet  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  a patent  should 
have  been  applied  for  in  regard  to  a stove  already  in  common  use ; that  it  should  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  the  examiners ; that  it  should  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  public, 
and  that  a verdict  and  judgment  should  have  been  permitted  by  a defendant  who  had  a 
real  controversy  with  the  patentee. 

One  other  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark.  No  stove  like  Orr’s,  made  before  his  pa- 
tent, has  been  produced.  If  such  exist,  they  might  be  found.  One  witness  has  stated 
that  he  saw  such  a one  at  Bangor.  If  it  hod  been  produced,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Court 

The  only  efiect  of  the  defendant’s  affidavits  is  to  render  the  final  success  of  tho  plaintiff 
doubtful ; but,  as  already  said,  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  injunction  under 
the  circumstances  which  exist  to  sustain  the  plaintiff’s  right,  quiet  possession  for  a reason- 
able period,  a judgment  in  his  favor,  and  the  irrepnrable  injury  which  he  would  Buffer  bf 
such  a course.  The  injunction,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  dissolved. 
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ACTION  OF  CONSIGNEES  TO  RECOVER  THE  VALUE  OF  CARGO. 

la  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Pope  m.  Nickerson,  an  action  was  brought 
by  the  consignees  of  the  cargo  against  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Anna  wan,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  recover  the  value  of  the  caigo,  before  Judge  Story. 

The  cargo  was  shipped  at  Malaga,  under  bills  of  lading  in  the  usual  form,  to  be  deliver- 
ed at  Philadelphia.  The  vessel  put  into  Bermuda  in  distress — a part  of  the  cargo,  in 
perishable  condition,  was  sold,  and  proceeds  applied  towards  payment  of  repairs.  To  pay 
for  the  balance,  a bottomry  bond  was  given,  intended  to  cover  vessel,  cargo,  and  freight ; 
but,  in  the  obligatory  part,  the  word  cargo  was  omitted.  The  vessel  sailed,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  back  again,  from  stress  of  weather ; and  the  estimate  of  repairs  was  so 
Urge,  that  the  master  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  repair.  A part  of  the  cargo  was  in  a 
perishable  condition ; and  the  whole,  with  the  vessel,  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  bottomry  bond,  and  the  balance  paid  to  the  master,  who  had  not 
paid  it  over  to  the  owners  of  vesset  or  cargo.  Judge  Story  held — 

1st.  That  the  power  of  the  master  to  bind  his  owner  depended,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press instructions,  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  domicil  of  the  owners,  and  not  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made,  or  the  cargo  to  be  delivered ; and,  in  this  case,  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  of  Spain  or  Pennsylvania ; and 
that  the  law  of.  Massachusetts,  limiting  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  ships  for  the  acts  of 
the  matter,  does  not  apply  to  contracts. 

2J.  That  where,  in  the  course  of  a voyage,  the  master  sells  a part  of  the  cargo  to  pay 
for  repairs,  the  ship-owners  become  indebted  for  the  sum  so  applied,  and  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  have  also  a lien  upon  the  vessel ; and  that  the  debt  is  not  discharged  by  a sub- 
sequent lose  of  the  ship. 

3J.  That  if  the  bottomry  bond  did  not  in  terms  cover  the  cargo,  yet,  if  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  that  it  should,  a Court  of  admiralty  would  reform  it  to  meet  that 
intention  ; and  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  intention  was  evident,  and  the  bond  was  to 
be  considered  as  including  the  cargo. 

4th.  That  the  bond  became  due  upon  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Bermuda,  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  voyage ; and  the  holders  had  the  right  to  have  the  vessel  and  so  much  of 
the  cargo  sold,  as  would  be  necessary  to  pay  it,  and  to  this  extent  the  sale  by  the  master 
was  justifiable ; and  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  under  no  liability  to  the  owners 
of  the  cargo,  for  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  payment  of  the  bond. 

5th.  That  the  sale  of  that  part  of  the  cargo  not  necessary  to  pay  the  bond,  and  which 
was  in  a sound  state,  and  might  have  been  forwarded,  was  unjustifiable  and  tortuous,  and 
that  the  master  was  legally  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo  for  all  damages  caused 
thereby ; but  that  the  liability  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  the  costs  of  the  master  being 
limited,  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  tortuous  sale  the  whole  value  of  the  ship  and  freight  being  absorbed  by  the  bot- 
tomry bond,  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo  for  such  damages. 

6th.  That  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  liable  to  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  cargo  the 
money,  being  proceeds  of  Bales  of  the  cargo,  applied  to  the  payment  of  repairs  before  the 
bottomry  bond  was  given. 

7th.  That  there  was  no  general  average  now  due ; but  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
due  was  to  be  considered  as  applied,  as  property  of  the  ship-owners,  to  the  payment  of 
the  bond,  in  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo. 

AGENT — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  BALANCE  OF  AN  ACCOUNT. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  (1844,)  Boston.  James  Carteret. 
Nathaniel  F.  Cunningham  et  al  This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  balance  of  an  ac- 
count The  facts  were  these.  The  defendants,  who  are  merchants  in  Boston,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  tending  Mr.  Child,  one  of  their  firm  to  Mobile  and  other  places  at  the  South, 
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every  winter,  to  pass  about  two  months  there,  and  attend  to  their  bneiness,  and  return 
in  the  spring.  While  there  he  sometimes  transacted  business  as  an  agent  for  other  firms, 
and  among  others  for  the  plaintiff,  who  is  also  a Boston  merchant  In  the  winter  of  1837 
and  1838  he  sold  goods  in  Alabama  for  the  plaintiff,  and  received  the  proceeds.  Advan- 
ces had  been  made  to  the  plaintiff,  upon  the  shipment  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  at  the  Southern  banks,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Ala- 
bama and  Boston  was  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  latter  place.  In  accounting 
Mr.  Carter,  the  defendants  charged  him  with  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  proceeds  receiv- 
ed from  the  sale  of  his  goods.  Mr.  Carter  objected  to  the  charge,  and  contended  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  remit  the  proceeds  to  Boston  at  such  a sacrifice.  The  question 
whether  there  was  any  agreement  between  the  parties  as  to  the  place  where  the  payment 
or  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  should  be  made,  was  left  to  the  jury,  who  negatived  the 
fact  of  any  agreement  on  that  point  The  jury  were  instructed,  that  if  there  was  no  agree- 
ment, the  inference  was,  that  the  money  was  to  he  paid  in  Boston,  deducting  the  rate  of 
exchange.  A general  verdict  was  rendered  for  tlio  defendants.  If  the  verdict  should  bo 
sustained,  the  defendants  were  to  be  allowed  the  proper  rate  of  exchange.  Chief  Justice 
Shaw  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  When  property  is  consigned  by  a merchant  in 
one  place  to  a resident  merchant  in  another,  the  wholo  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  sell  the 
same,  receive  the  payment,  give  notice  to  his  consignor  and  hold  the  proceeds  subject  to 
his  order.  The  consignee  is  not  liable  to  an  action  to  recover  the  proceeds,  until  the 
consignor  has  given  him  orders  how  to  appropriate  the  same.  But  in  this  ense  Mr.  Child 
was  a temporary  agent,  to  go  to  Alabama,  and  stay  for  a short  time,  in  order  to  transact 
the  business  entrusted  to  him.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court,  that  he  should  deduct  there- 
from the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  places.  It  does  not  follow,  because  he  sold 
goods  for  so  many  dollars  and  ccnt3  in  Alabama,  that  he  should  account  for  so  many  sil- 
ver dollars  and  copper  cents  here.  Besides,  under  the  present  decision  of  the  question,  com- 
plete justice  is  done  between  the  parties.  The  instructions  are  sustained,  and  an  auditor 
is  to  be  appointed,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  exchange  ; if  the  defendants  have  chrrged  the 
proper  rate,  judgment  is  to  be  rendered  for  the  defendants ; otherwise  judgment  for  the 
difference. 

INSPECTORS  OF  MERCHANDIZE. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Rockwell  6l  Morris,  «.  Smith. 

The  defendant  is  the  Inspector  of  butter  and  hog’s  lard  under  the  act  of  1835.  The  plain- 
tiffs, before  shipping  lard  to  a foreign  market,  gave  notice  to  the  inspector  that  the  ship- 
ment would  be  of  the  produce  of  the  state  of  Kentucky ; that  each  bag  was  marked  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  this  state,  with  the  name  of  the  state  which  produced  it ; that  the 
words  “ Leaf  Lard  Kentucky  produce,”  were  inscribed  distinctly  upon  each  separate  keg, 
and  that  this  inscription  was  placed  on  the  kegs  after  it  had  been  imported  into  this  state. 
The  defendant  nevertheless  demanded  and  received  fees  for  the  inspection  of  the  lard. 
The  plaintiffs,  after  paying  the  fees,  brought  the  present  suit  to  try  the  right  of  the  inspect- 
or to  interfere  with  the  matter.  The  parties  agreed  upon  the  facts,  and  asked  the  judgment 
of  the  court  upon  the  law  arising  upon  them.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1835  provides 
that  hog's  lard  and  butter,  designed  for  exportation  from  any  port  on  the  river  Delaware, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  inspected.  The  second  section  provides  that  butter  and  hog’s  lard  from 
any  other  6tate,  which  shall  bear  the  brand  of  such  state,  may  be  exported  from  this  state 
with  the  name  branded  thereon,  without  being  liable  to  inspection.  The  act  of  1836,  pam- 
ed  to  explain  the  foregoing  provides  that  no  produce  imported  into  this  state  from  any  other 
state  or  country,  shall  be  liable  to  inspection,  if  marked  or  branded  with  the  name  of  the 
state  whence  it  was  origanally  brought,  though  the  mark  or  brand  may  have  been  affixed 
thereto  after  its  importation  into  this  state.  The  only  question  was  whether  the  produce 
above  mentioned  was  liable  to  inspection.  The  court  decided  it  was  not,  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiffs. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Table  L — Showing  the  number  o f British  vessels  built  and  registered , belonging  to  the 
British  Empire,  from  1801  to  1843,  inclusive. 

Vessels  Built  and  Registered. 


Years. 

United  Kingd'm  and 
possess,  in  Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Ships . 

Tons. 

Skips. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1801, 

1,065 

122,593 

1802, 

1,281 

137,508 

1803, 

1,407 

135,692 

1804, 

991 

95,979 

1805, 

1,001 

89,584 

1806, 

772 

69,198 

1807, 

770 

68,000 

1808,. 

568 

57,140 

1809s 

596 

61,396 

1810 

685 

84,891 

1811, 

870 

115,638 

1812, 1 

1813,  \ 

1814,  

' Records  destroyed  by  fire  at  custom-house. 

706  86,075  158  11,874 

864 

97,949 

1815 

912 

102,903 

271 

25,637 

1,183 

128,540 

1816, 

852 

84,676 

422 

32,725 

1,274 

117,401 

1817, 

758 

81,210 

324 

23,219 

1,082 

104,429 

1818, 

753 

86,911 

306 

17,455 

1,059 

104,366 

1819, 

775 

88,985 

350 

23,188 

1,125 

112,173 

1820, 

635 

68,142 

248 

16,440 

883 

84,582 

1821, 

597 

59,482 

275 

15,365 

872 

74,847 

182*2, 

571 

51,533 

209 

15,611 

780 

67,144 

1823 

604 

63,788 

243 

224240 

847 

86,028 

1824, 

837 

934219 

342 

50,522 

1,179 

143,741 

1825, 

1,003 

124,029 

536 

80,895 

1,539 

204,924 

1826, 

1,131 

119,086 

588 

86,554 

1,710 

205,640 

1827*.... 

911. 

95.038 

529 

68,908 

1,440 

163,946 

18*28, 

857 

90,069 

464 

50,844 

1,321 

140,913 

1829, 

734 

77,635 

416 

39,237 

1,150 

116,872 

1830, 

750 

77,411 

367 

32,719 

1,117 

110,130 

1831, 

760 

85,707 

376 

34,290 

1,136 

119,997 

1832, 

759 

92,915 

386 

43,397 

1,145 

136,312 

1833 

728 

92,171 

431 

52,476 

1,159 

1,231 

144,647 

183 1, 

806 

102,710 

425 

55,817 

158,527 

1835, 

916 

121,729 

455 

63,230 

1,371 

184,952 

1836, 

709 

09,636 

441 

66,604 

1,150 

156,240 

1837 

1,005 

135,922 

510 

71,306 

1,515 

207,228 

1838 

1,147 

161,459 

606 

79,947 

1,753 

241,406 

1839, 

1,278 

186,903 

703 

109,025 

1,981 

295,928 

1840, 

1,448 

220,064 

771 

143,288 

2,219 

363,352 

1841, 

1,192 

168,309 

668 

132,857 

1,860 

301,166 

1842, 

971 

133,275 

510 

74,347 

• 1,481 

207,622 

1843,  +-... 

698 

83,097 

* 1827.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ships  is  only  nominal.  The  new  Registry 
Act  (6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  110,)  obliged  the  owners  of  all  vessels  to  register  them  anew.  By 
this,  the  actual  number  of  existing  ships  was  ascertained. 

t The  number  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  1843,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, only. 

The  Registry  Act  (6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  110,)  came  into  operation  in  1827,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  names  of  a large  number  of  vessels  hod  been  retained  in  the  icgister-book 
at  the  custom-house,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  there  ; as  the  vessels  had  been  lost, 
broken  up,  or  sold  to  foreigners  long  before. 
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Vessel  belonging  to  the  British  Empire. 


United  Kingdom,  and 

Years. 

possessions  in  Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1801, 

1802, 

1803, 

18,068 

1,986,076 

2,825 

181,787 

20393 

2,167,863 

1804, 

18,870 

2,077,061 

2,904 

191,509 

21,774 

2,268,570 

1805 

19,027 

2,092,489 

3,024 

190,953 

22,051 

2,283,442 

1806, 

19,315 

2,079,914 

2,867 

183,800 

22,182 

2,263,714 

1807, 

19,373 

2,096,827 

2,917 

184,794 

22,290 

2,281,621 

1808, 

19,580 

2,130,396 

3,066 

194, -123 

22,646 

2,324,819 

1809 

19,882 

2,167,221 

3,188 

201,247 

23,070 

2,368,468 

18*0, 

20,253 

2,210,661 

3,450 

215,383 

23,703 

2,426,044 

1811, 

20,478 

2,247,322 

3,628 

227,452 

24,106 

2,474,774 

1812, 

1813, 

( Records  destroyed  by  fire  at 

custom-house. 

1814;..,... 

21,550 

2,414,170 

2,868 

202,795 

24,418 

2,616,965 

1815, 

21,869 

2,447,831 

2,991 

203,445 

24,860 

2,681376 

1816, 

22,026 

2.504.290 

3,775 

279,643 

25,801 

2,783,933 

1817, 

21,775 

2,421,354 

3,571 

243,632 

25,346 

2,664,986 

1818, 

22,024 

2,452,608 

3,483 

221,860 

25,507 

2,674,468 

1819, 

21.997 

2,451,597 

3,485 

214,799 

25,482 

2,666,396 

1820, 

21,969 

2,439,029 

3,405 

209,564 

25,374 

2,648,593 

1821, 

21,652 

2,355.853 

3,384 

204,350 

25,036 

2,560,203 

1822 

21,238 

2,315,403 

3,404 

203,641 

24,642 

2,519,044 

1823, 

21,042 

2,302,867 

3,500 

203,893 

24,542 

2,506,760 

1824, 

21,280 

2,348.314 

3,496 

211,273 

24,776 

2,559,537 

1825, 

20,701 

2,328,807 

3,579 

214,875 

24,280 

2.553,682 

1826, 

20,968 

2,411,461 

3,657 

224,183 

24,625 

2,635,644 

1827, 

19,524 

2,181,138 

3,675 

279,362 

23,199 

2,460,500 

1828, 

19,646 

2,193,300 

4,449 

324,891 

24,095 

2,518,191 

1829, 

19,110 

2,199,959 

4,343 

317,041 

23,453 

2,517,000 

1830, 

19,174 

2,201,592 

4,547 

330,227 

23,721 

2,531,819 

1831, 

19,450 

2.224,356 

4,792 

357,608 

24342 

2,581,964 

1832, 

19,664 

2,261,860 

4,771 

356,208 

24,435 

2,618,068 

1833, 

19,689 

2,271,301 

4,696 

363,276 

24,385 

2,634,577 

1834, 

19.975 

2,312,355 

5,080 

403,745 

25,055 

2,716,100 

1835, 

20.300 

2,360,303 

5,211 

423,458 

25,511 

2,783,761 

1836, 

20,388 

2,349,749 

5,432 

442,897 

25,820 

2,792, G46 

1837, 

20,536 

2,333,521 

5,501 

457,497 

2C,037 

2,791,018 

1838, 

20,912 

2,420,759 

5,697 

469,842 

26,609 

2.890,601 

1839 

21,670  . 

2,570,635 

6,075 

497,798 

27,745 

3,0C8,l33 

1840, 

22,G54 

2,768,262 

6,308 

543.276 

28,962 

3,311,538 

1841, 

23,461 

2,935,399 

6,591 

577,081 

30,052 

3,512,480 

1842, 

23,954 

3,011,420 

6,861 

578,430 

33,815 

3,619,850 

1843, 

23,817 

2,989,757 

Table  II. — In  the  Reports  of  the  Shipwreck  Committees  o f 1836  and  1843,  the  follow* 
ing  returns  were  made  of  Registers  cancelled  in  1827,  *28,  J29  ; m 1833.  ’34,  ’35 ; and 
in  1842  and  1843;  the  vessels  being  wrecked , foundered  at  sea,  missing , or  broken 
up,  viz : — 

1827-9-9.  1833-4-5.  1842.  1842. 


Foundered,-. 

211 

311 

5 

B/oken  up, 

195 

206 

25 

Wrecked,.! ) 

Missing, £ 

M34 1 

1,317 

63 

^ 391 

■ ■ ■ 

■ - - . 

i.  i ■ 

- 

Total, 

1,590 

1,897 

421 

778 

Under  50  tons, 

374 

423 



— i ■ 



..  - .. 

- 

Above  50  tons, 

1316 

1,474 

421 

■ . , . 

. 

- 

Av.  ann.  loss  of  vess.  above  50  tons, 

405 

491 

421 
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Table  lit. — Showing  the  Annual  Waste  from  all  causes,  and  the  proportion  per  cent 
which  the  annual  waste  bears  to  the  number  and  tonnage  in  existence  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Annual  Waste  from  all  causes. 


United  Kingdom  and 

Yean.  pomes*,  in  Europe.  Colonies.  Total. 

Ships.  Tons.  Ships  Tons.  Ships.  Tons. 

1815,  593  63, ‘->42  148  24,987  741  64,223 

1816,  695  28,217  362  43,463  333  14,472 

1817,  1,009  164,146  528  59,230  1,537  223,376 

1816, 504  55,657  394  39,227  898  91, ,*84 

1819,  802  109,996  348  30,249  1,150  120,245 

1820,  663  80,710  318  21,675  991  102.335 

1821 914  142,658  296  20,579  1,210  163,237 

1822,  985  91,983  189  16,320  1,174  105,303 

1823,  800  76,324  147  21,988  1,146  93,312 

1824 599  47,772  346  43,142  946  91,014 

1825,  1,582  143,536  453  77,293  2,035  210,829 

1826,  864  36,432  510  77,246  1,374  123,678 

1827 2,345  325,361  511  13,729  2,866  239,090 

1828,  735  77,907  310  5,225  415  93,222 

1829,  1,270  70,976  522  47,087  1,792  118,063 

1839 686  72,778  163  29,533  849  95,311 

1831,  484  62,943  131  2,091  615  69,852 

1832,  545  55,411  407  44,797  952  100,208 

1833,  703  82,730  506  45,408  1,209  128,138 

1834  520  ' 61,656  51  15,348  561  77,004 

1835  591  73,774  324  43,517  915  117,291 

1836,  621  100,190  220  47,065  841  147,355 

1837,  857  152,150  441  56,706  1,298  208.856 

1838,  771  74,231  410  67,604  1,181  141,823 

1839 520  37,027  325  61,067  845  118,096 

1840,  464  24,437  538  97,810  1,002  120,247 

1841,  385  1,172  385  99,052  770  90,224 

1842 478  27,254  240  72,998  718  100,252 

Annual  Waste  per  cent. 

1815, 2.711  2.828  4.094  12.281  2.980  2.395 

1816  3J50  1.126  12290  0.519 

1817  4.633  6.779  14.785  24.311  6.064  8.381 

1818  2.288  22269  11.312  17.680  3.912  3.547 

1819,  3.645  4.-486  9.985  14082  4.526  4.509 

1820,  3.017  3.309  9.339  10.342  3.909  3.863 

1821,  42221  6.055  8.755  10.070  4.833  6.375 

1822,  4.637  3.972  5.552  8.019  4.674  4.180 

1823 3.801  3.314  42200  10.784  4.669  a722 

1824,  2.814  2.034  9.899  20.420  3.816  3.555 

1825,  7.646  6.640  12.657  35.945  8.331  8.255 

1826  4.120  1.517  132)45  34.461  5.579  4.677 

1827  12.010  14.916  13.904  4.918  12.310  9.717 

1828,  3.741  3.552  1.722  3.701 

1829,  6.645  3.226  12.019  14.852  7.640  4.452 

1839 3.577  3.305  3.584  8.943  3.580  3.760 

1831, 2.488  2.829  2.541  2.700 

1832 2.771  2.538  8.530  12.575  3.900  3.823 

1833, 3.570  3.642  10.775  12.499  4.916  4.856 

1834 2.693  2.666  1.003  3.801  2239  2.835 

1835, 2.911  3.125  6.217  10.276  3.588  4.100 

1836  3.041  4263  4.050  10.626  3292  5276 

1837  4.173  6.520  8.016  12372  4.985  3.900 

183* 3.636  3.070  7.198  14.399  4.404  4.906 

1839,  2399  1.440  5.349  12267  3.045  3.848 

1840,  2.048  .917  8.528  18.004  3.459  3.631 

1841,  2562  2.853 

1842,  1.995  .896  3.498  2.330  2.769 
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Bjutish  Vessels  built,  eto,  in  periods  of  fits  tears. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  average  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  buiU , registered,  and 
waste,  from  ail  causes,  in  periods  of  five  years. 

5 y|rs-  At.  waste,  from 

ending  Vessels  built  Vessels  registered.  all  causes. 

Av.  No.  Av.  Tonnage.  Av.  No.  Av.  Tannage.  Ships.  Toss. 

1805, 1,149  104  9-10  21’5,73  ) 1043^  Y No  av  for  these  yrs, 

3 y rs.  y there  being  no  ac- 

1810, 678  100  4-10  22,778  1024-10'  ► count  of  prize  ves- 

} 583  1214-10  24,461  1059-10  86,9  reg“t’<i  etch 

3 years,  \ . J year 

1820, 1,084  96 1-2  25,487 

1825, 1,043  1101-2  23,855 

1830 1,349  118  23,818 

1835 1,208  1231-4  24,725 

1840, 1,723  146  7-10  27,034 

29y4L:  J W 152  ^ 


30,433 


1043- 4 
1024-10 
1059-10 

1044- 10 
103 

*H)6  1-3 
107  8-10 
109  8-10 

107  1-10 


4.173 

5.300 

6.130 

3.480 


4.500 

4.500 

5.285 

a696 


British  Vessels  lost,  etc.,  in  five  tears. 


Table  V. — Abstract  account  of  vessels  lost,  Ac.,  during  five  years , compiled  from  various 
sources , showing  the  number  of  each  class  in  the  register  of  shipping. 


1839. 

Lost, 311 

Wrecked 379 

Stranded, 108 

Burnt, 18 

Foundered, 52 

Abandoned^ 94 

»Sunk^ 62 

Bon  down, 33 

Missing, 91 

Condemned, 35 

Csptured, 1 • 

Broken  up, 19 

Totals, 1,203 

Classed  A,. 103 

“ *JE, 16 

" JEr 106 

44  E„ 58 

“ 1 1 

No  character, 48 

Not  classed, 871 

Totals,, 1,203' 

British, 911 

Foreign, 292 

Totals, 1,203* 


Crows  saved,.... 
44  port  IoeV 

44  all  lost,... 


1840, 

1841. 

1842. 

1843, 

194 

425 

83* 

Ill 
544  > 
71  \ 

115  ) 

650  > 

914 

24 

15 

24 

23 

61 

64 

154 

359 

84 

66 

68 

95 

83 

50 

46 

35 

45 

57 

56 

59 

80 

42 

30 

42 

50 

2 

8 

11 

20 

48 

1,125 

1,097 

1,147 

1,419 

125 

119 

151 

184 

17 

26 

30 

49 

96 

79 

96 

153 

40 

32 

23 

46 

4 

2 

1 

52 

33 

28 

59 

791 

811 

817 

929 

- 

- .. 



- 

1,125 

1,097 

1,147 

1,419 

— 

■■ 

■ . - 

- 

804 

750 

808 

979 

821 

317 

339 

440 

1,125 

1,097 

1,147 

1,419 

1,011 

157 

144 

* Act  6,  Geo.  IV.,  c.  110,  came  into  operation  in  1827,  when  a number  of  vessels  were 
VrJJa  H*.6  lost»  wh08e  registers  had  not  been  cancelled,  amounting  at  least  to 
1,500  ships,  or  very  nearly  6£  per  cent  on  that  year,  which  would  reduce  the  average  of 
the  five  yearn  ending  1830,  to  4.130  per  cent. 
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COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  1844. 

Mr.  James  Thom,  boarding  officer  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Department,  White- 
hall, furnishes  the  following  statement  of  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign 
ports.  There  were  steamers,  3;  ships,  471;  barques,  351;  brigs,  920;  galliots,  8; 
schooners,  443  ; sloops,  3.  Total,  24208 ; of  which  there  were— 


Ships.  Bques.  Brigs.  Schra. 

Barques. 

Brigs. 

Schrs* 

American, 

. 413 

209 

600 

347 

Prussian, 

1 

8 

• 

British, 

. 21 

43 

178 

79 

Austrian, 

1 

2 

• 

Bremen, 

17 

24 

13 

] 

Sardinian, 

1 

1 

1 

Swedish, 

. 13 

26 

49 

3 

Hanoverian,-... 

3 

1 

Hamburg,—.... 

5 

14 

7 

2 

Venezuelian, ... 

5 

1 

Belgian, 

. , 

7 

2 

. 

Neapolitan,.... . 

2 

• 

French, 

M • 

7 

4 

. 

Portuguese, .... 

1 

2 

Norwegian,.-. 

, , 

10 

18 

2 

Colombian, 

2 

2 

Sicilian,. 

. . 

2~ 

10 

. 

Spanish, 

l 

• 

Danish, 

1 

1 

11 

2 

Genoese,. 

1 

. 

Dutch, 

, . 

2 

2 

, 

Buenos  Ay rean. 

i 

. 

• 

Russian, 

1 

2 

3 

• 

Besides,  British  steamers,  3 ; Dutch  galliots,  6 ; Hanoverian  galliots,  3 ; American 
■loops,  3.  The  foreign  arrivals  in  each  year,  from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive,  were — 


Ifc  1839,.... 

2,159 

In  1842 

1,96ft 

1840,.... 

1843,.... 

1,832 

1841,.... 

1844,.... 

2,208 

The  arrival  of  British  vessels,  included  in 

the  above,  were— 

Ih  1839,.... 

337 

In  1842,.... 

389 

I840j.... 

307 

1843;.... 

271 

1841,.... 

334 

1844 

324 

The  number  of  passengers  arrived,  during  the  undermentioned  years,  were — 

In  1839,.... 

48,152 

In  1842 

74,949 

1840,.... 

62,797 

1843,.... 

46,303 

1841,.... 

57,337 

1844;.... 

61,003 

Coastwise  Arrivals  at  New  York, 

, in  1844. 

Ships. 

Barones. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Tot 

January,.... 

29 

11 

51 

231 

322 

February,.., 

23 

62 

198 

343 

March,- 

48 

23 

60 

344 

475 

April, 

29 

14 

46 

388 

477 

May 

29 

14 

55 

365 

463 

June, 

23 

10 

46 

395 

474 

July, 

12 

4 

44 

415 

475 

August, 

14 

3 

36 

469 

522 

September,. 

8 

48 

435 

481 

October,.... 

7 

37 

415 

476 

November,. 

16 

6 

45 

392 

459 

December,. 

9 

57 

304 

393 

Whole  number,  as  above,. 

5,360 

Which, 

, added  to  the  foreign,- 

2,208 

Makes 

a total,  for  the  year,  of. 

7,566 

Whole  number,  last  year, 



6,566 

Increase, 

1,002 

Note. — In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included ; which,  if  added  to  the  many  schoon- 
ers from  Virginia  and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  (owing 
to  the  remoteness  of  the  points  at  which  they  come  in,)  would  make  the  number  much 
greater. 
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PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK— 1841-44. 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  from  Jawary  1,  to  December  31,  in  1841,  *42, 
*43,  and  '44,  of  the  foi lowing  articles: 


Apples, 

bbla. 

1844. 

13,4(13 

1843. 

15.00G 

184*2. 
8,36  i 

1841. 

3,957 

Ashes,  pot, 

40,532 

43,041 

31,778 

21,453 

“ pearl, 

9,706 

2,584 

3,879 

. 2,973 

Beef,  pickled, 

61,648 

36,048 

24,195 

21,207 

u dried, 

2,491 

6,999 

2,002 

2,154 

Beeswax, 

6,387 

7,154 

4,451 

2,481 

Brandy 

10 

10 

5 

•• 

....hf.  pipes 

98 

169 

258 

313 

ii 

. . .qr.  casks 

146 

123 

113 

485 

Batter, 

28,761 

48,034 

26,939 

28,691 

Candles,  sperm, 

44  tallow, 

10,333 

11,856 

11,384 

5,698 

27,791 

23,326 

9,234 

7,727 

Csssio, mats  and  cases 

14,330 

28,947 

25,752 

9,279 

Cheese, 

11^341 

8,964 

5,217 

4,786 

ii 

boxes 

77,173 

62,112 

20,688 

23.945 

C)over*soed,M 

3,519 

1,561 

4,312 

3,907 

Cochineal, 

52 

118 

675 

709 

Cocoa, 

7,304 

13,071 

5,532 

6,408 

Coffee, 

101 

32 

930 

137 

'ii 

347 

234 

531 

1,205 

H 

54,742 

19,401 

18,514 

13,593 

Corn,. 

242,886 

51,331 

155,795 

140,963 

Com-moal, 

hhds. 

3,959 

6,084 

6,814 

6,430 

ii 

bbls. 

32,631 

28,715 

25,806 

31,680 

Cordage, 

3,805 

2,559 

1,825 

2,266 

Cotton, 

325,460 

164,354 

169,214 

166,315 

Dye -woods — Logwood, 

7,817 

7,014 

6,927 

9,351 

Fustic, 

779 

1,281 

1,718 

1,442 

Nicaragua, 

121 

196 

408 

243 

Dom.  cottons, bbls.  and  cs. 

21,939 

30,435 

19,729 

14,997 

Flbh — Dry  cod, 

42,653 

40,559 

33,941 

30,033 

44  mackerel, 

bbls. 

2,276 

3,859 

4,649 

3,890 

44  herring, 

6,467 

5,898 

4,517 

4,157 

Flaxseed,. 

3,924 

4,131 

3,066 

4,129 

Flour,  wheat, 

347,249 

274,881 

325,8(9 

311,321 

“ rye 

6,669 

8,798 

10,617 

11,919 

Gm,  foreign, 

10 

12 

71 

86 

Gunpowder, 

11,821 

8,233 

4,405 

5,224 

Noma  and  bacon, 

9,481 

8.235 

5,627 

4,365 

Hides, 

45,615 

53,633 

31,286 

4,244 

Hops, 

Indigo, 

3,093 

2,842 

5,276 

444 

cases 

30 

41 

137 

26 

ii 

96 

154 

330 

185 

Lard,. 

198,094 

188,687 

155,085 

39.918 

?■««, , 

7,857 

9,248 

6,344 

9,721 

lumber — Shks,  hd.  and 

PP-, 

29,322 

23,759 

26,535 

20,518 

Boards  and  plank,.... 

M.  ft. 

5,689 

4,748 

4,831 

3,397 

Staves  and  heading, . . 

M. 

4,649 

3.239 

4,155 

5,500 

Hoops, 

1,797 

1,000 

862 

946 

Shingles, 

2,423 

1,761 

1,109 

2,742 

Naval  stjres — Rosin,.... 

bbls. 

105,225 

82.844 

58,481 

55.021 

Sp.  Turpentine, 

2,127 

1,702 

1,175 

1,197 

Tar 

26,049 

35,347 

27,465 

35,613 

Turpentine, 

207,908 

202,049 

188,206 

128,078 

5,111 

2,187 

1,692 

3,265 



3,305 

5,247 

11,864 

11,384 

'WjJSh*- 

bbls. 

90,772 

48,962 

78,947 

50,836 

Gwfc^-Olive, 

>askets,  Slc. 

2,338 

1,208 

962 

3,411 



• * 

** 

21,100 

14,300 

14,800 

11,160 
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Principal  Exports  op  New  York,  etc. — Continued. 


1844.  1843.  1842.  1841. 


Oil— Whale 

2,368,966 

2,567,916 

2,445,806 

2,549,788 

Sperm, 

389,332 

472,563 

275,227 

144,682 

Rice, 

23,628 

28,100 

19,307 

11,558 

Rum,  foreign, 

.puncheons 

518 

568 

1,200 

1,318 

“ American, 

4,235 

1,767 

1,573 

5,075 

Saltpetre 

bags 

28 

1,339 

6,100 

5,371 

Sugars — White  Havana, 

525 

266 

841 

Brown  Havana, 

5,039 

2,857 

2,356 

528 

Manilla,  &c., 

bags 

5,511 

1,053 

Muscovado, 

hhds. 

1.227 

343 

1,115 

141 

Refined,. 

19,121 

9,066 

18,643 

61,296 

ip», 

1,023 

659 

922 

1,337 

8o»P*"' 

44,114 

33,960 

24,810 

27,678 

tW— Blacks, 

lbs. 

133,256 

64,652 

9,142 

3,658 

Hyson  skin, 

68,492 

16,875 

3,808 

183 

Hyson  and  Young  Hyson, 

Gunpowder  and  Imperial, 

263,772 

179,462 

22,540 

3,800 

107,251 

215,283 

13,326 

4,316 

Tobacco,  leaf, 

5,525 

6,771 

7,701 

9,278 

<* 

.bales,  &c. 

8,150 

12,980 

12,863 

8,037 

“ manufactured, . 

15,487 

10,799 

11,702 

13,616 

Whalebone, 

13,668 

14,521 

11,013 

11,797 

65.159 

Wheat, 

bushels 

58,282 

44,885 

100,323 

Whiskey, 

736 

70 

1,159 

1,204 

Wool, 

106 

64 

1,000 

363 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  ERIE  AND  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL. 

Statement  of  Property  left  at  Albany , on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  or  which  was 
left  between  that  place  and  the  Collector's  office  next  in  order  on  the  Canal;  showing 
the  quantity  and  average  value  of  each  article , during  the  years  1844  and  1843, 
rived  from  the  Collector's  books , at  Albany. 

The  Forest. 


1844.  1843. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Furs  and  peltry, 

391,900 

$489,900 

319,700 

$319,700 

Boards,  &c., 

..1,000  feet  118,447,000 

2,063,900 

89,102,800 

1,381,094 

Shingles,- 

M. 

47,480 

142,440 

30,086 

111,665 

Timber, 

..100  e.  feet 

35,671 

1,070 

2,513 

540 

Stives, 

79,215,400 

316,861 

24,108 

192,861 

Wood,. 

9,515 

81,321 

10,875 

51,561 

Ashes 

bbls. 

36,771 

808,962 

37,786 

Agriculture. 

Pork, 

bbls. 

32,895 

296,055 

27,018 

283,690 

Beef, 

25,880 

129.410 

25,402 

133,361 

Cheese, 

lbs. 

8,052,800 

402,640 

8,165,200 

449,087 

Balterr - 

lard,.- 

5,498,500 

1,612,400 

697,312 

104,807 

| 7,455,800 

745,580 

Wool, 

3,621,800 

31,200 

1,376,284 

1,100 

’ 3,212,500 

867,375 

Hides,- 

Flour, 

1,507,707 

6,784,682 

1,297,897 

5,918,410 

Wheat, 

bush. 

234,075 

224,712 

138,542 

138,452 

Rye. 

21,634 

15,141 

18,881 

13,028 

Com, 

14,993 

7,497 

114,628 

65,338 

Barley, 

Other  grain, 

83,042 

484,042 

714,662 

367,817 

164,574 

242,985 

350,451 

475,401 

420,316 

189,265 

142,621 

58,844 

Bran  and  ship-stuff,.. 

Peas  and  beans, 

7.715 

12,574 

4,411 

4,411 

Potatoes,- 

7,163 

2,687 

14,905 

3,726 

Dried  fruit, 

481,500 

38,520 

311,100 

24,888 

Cotton,. 

12,800 

961 

14,000 ' 

1,890 
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Agriculture — Continued. 


1844.  1843. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Tobacco, 114,100  #12,551  1,347,700  #1-18,247 

Clover  gram-seed 2,219,900  155,393  2,136,200  149,535 

Haxaeed, 774,500  15,490  464,300  9,20® 

yjjlopa...... 553,500  71,955  342i500  23,975 

Manufactures. 

Domestic  spirits, gallons  480,704  120,176  522,975  156,893 

Leather, lbs.  1,381,500  366,363  973,800  219,106 

Furniture, tons  438  87,490  389  77,820 

Bit  and  pig  lead, ' 20  1,612  626  50,096 

Pig  iron 170  5/187  14  428 

Iron-ware 53  4/220  24  1,677 

Domestic  woollens, 76  204,390  84  281,600 

Domestic  cottons, 380  235,507  319  159,400- 

Salt, 62,273  873,340  9,624  130,616 

Merchandise 39  14,035  68  23,678 

Other  Articles. 

Stone,  lime,  clay,.. tons  10,448  31,345  7,058  21,173 

Gypsum,. 157  783  281  1,407 

Mineral  coal,. 8,616  9,693  1,824  10,943 

Sundries,. 8,397  661,604  10/258  20,632 

Aggregates. 

Forest tons  291,718  3,904,459  218,628  2,992,700 

Agriculture, 221,294  11,124,647  188,976  9,370,398 

Manufactures, 99,264  1,698,185  18,920  927,636 

Merchandise, 39  14,035  68  23,678 

Other  articles, 20,528  706,425  19,421  854,155 

Total, 632,843  #17,647,751  441,013  #14,236,567 


Statement  thawing  the  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of  property  cleared  at  the  Collce- 
toft  office,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  ycart  1843  and  1844,  and  also  the  amount  of 
tolls  received. 


1844.  1843. 

Tons, 82,400  00  62,316  00 

Value, $22,179,371  00  #17,751,796  00 

Tolls 360,535  46  274,495  64 


The  following  statement  shows  the  aggregates  of  the  property  which  was  left  and  clear- 
ed at  West  Troy,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  and  also  the  amount  of  tolls  received 
during  the  same  time : — 

Property  Left. 


1844.  1843. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Forest, tons  253,483  #3,811,578  197,525  #2,963,94! 

Agriculture, 157,420  9,746,157  154,606  8,751,529 

Manufactures,. 10,563  2,301,942  15,573  1,863,524 

Merchandise,... 206  72,118  133  45,271 

Other  articles, 42,071  1,618,861  25,439  813,767 

Total, 463,744  #17,551,656  393,270  #14,138,032 

Profertt  Cleared. 

1844.  1843. 

Tons, 126/199  00  106,051  00 

Value, #30,963,032  00  #24,503,692  00 

Tolls, 321,532  78  291,450  48 


There  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  a large  increase  in  1844,  over  that  of  1843.  The  increase 
in  flour  is  209,810  bids.  Wool  has  increased  400,000  lbs. ; leather,  400,000  lbs. ; domes- 
tic cotton,  61  tons.  The  total  increase  in  value  over  1843,  is  #3,409,184.  There  is  an 
tiror  in  the  article  of  staves,  but  we  cannot  correct  it 
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COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  BOSTON,  IN  1844. 

The  following  tables  embrace  the  arrivals  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1844,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1844: — 

Arrivals. 

Foreign.  I Coastwise . 

Ship*.  Bques.  Brigs.  Schrs-  Ships.  Bques.  Brigs.  Schrs.  Sloops. 


January,....  3 7 19  8 12  18  32  147  3 

February*. . 9 18  41  22  24  26  26  100  3 

March, 9 16  40  34  24  21  39  215  16 

Aprils 1*  22  71  112  10  13  49  395  13 

Mav, 11  21  72  141  14  18  64  466  13 

Juii, 9 16  64  147  5 14  81  464  21 

July, 11  21  65  198  7 17  97  432  15 

August,....  18  25  55  147  6 12  89  293  14 

September,  32  16  45  165  2 11  96  415  10 

October,....  24  20  50  121  1 12  71  398  15 

November,.  4 16  40  91  2 9 71  336  16 

December,.  12  16  36  51  14  20  ,70  347  13 


156  214  598  1,237  121  191  785  4,008  152 

156  214  598  1,237  000 

Tot  No.  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1844,....  277  405  1,383  5^45  152 

Of  the  above,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  1,009  schooners,  were  British ; 2 barques,  5 brigs, 
Sicilian ; 1 barque,  4 brigs,  Swedish  ; 2 ships,  1 brig,  Bremen ; 1 barque,  2 brigs,  Prus- 
sian ; 1 brig,  German ; 4 brigs,  Hamburgian  ; 1 brig,  Dutch ; 1 barque,  Norwegian ; 1 
brig,  Sardinian ; 1 barque,  Austrian ; and  the  remainder  American. 


Clearances. 

Foreign . 
Ships.  Bques. 

Brig.. 

Schrs. 

Ships. 

«£ques. 

Coastwise . 
Brigs. 

Schrs. 

srgs, 

January,. 

7 

17 

28 

24 

12 

16 

26 

44 

Feb’ry,.. 

8 

21 

30 

16 

14 

15 

91 

50 

0 

March,.. 

11 

25 

43 

21 

32 

17 

46 

138 

11 

April...... 

10 

15 

49 

103 

19 

20 

49 

183 

11 

May,.... 

9 

13 

50 

113 

6 

20 

62 

196 

15 

June, — 

6 

21 

29 

135 

18 

16 

81 

164 

9 

July, 

10 

20 

60 

169 

10 

20 

71 

130 

6 

August,. 

6 

19 

50 

155 

10 

19 

73 

151 

8 

Sepfr,... 

3 

11 

40 

131 

15 

14 

59 

157 

14 

October,. 

10 

12 

40 

128 

31 

19 

50 

186 

13 

Nov’r,... 

7 

18 

47 

100 

18 

19 

60 

161 

10 

Dec’rr... 

6 

9 

39 

71 

19 

16 

29 

67 

4 

93 

202 

515 

1,166 

205 

211 

627 

1,627 

104 

93 

202 

515 

1,166 

000 

Tot  No.  of  clearances  for  the  year  1844,. 

298 

413 

U42 

2/T93 

104 

Of  the  above,  15  barques,  130  brigs,  1,025  schooners,  were  British ; 3 barques,  5 brigs, 
Sicilian ; 1 barque,  3 brigs,  Swedish ; 2 ships,  1 brig,  Bremen ; 1 barque,  2 brigs,  Prus- 
sian ; 1 brig,  German ; 4 brigs,  Hamburgian ; 1 brig,  Dutch ; 1 barque,  Norwegian ; 1 
brig,  Sardinian ; and  the  remainder  American. 

A large  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in  the  abova 
* estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear  at  the  custom- 
boose  before  sailing,  being  under  license. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  Britannia,  running  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  Hibernia  has 
entered  five,  and  cleared  six  times.  The  Caledonia  has  entered  and  sleared  five  times. 
The  Acadia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times. 
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SHIP-BUILDING  IN  BALTIMORE,  1844. 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Lyford,  of  the  Baltimore  Commercial  Journal,  ex- 
hibits the  descriptions,  names,  and  capacities  of  the  vessels  built  in  Baltimore,  in  the  year 
1844,  with  the  date  of  their  admeasurement ; but  all  have  not  yet  been  admeasured,  or 
were  not  before  the  1st  instant ; including  which,  as  well  as  those  now  in  progress  of 
being  built,  which  will  be  brought  into  next  year’s  account,  and  their  burthen  amounts  to 
about  3,500  tons.  The  increase  of  tonnage  for  the  year  1844  over  1843,  is,  as  will  be 


seen  at  foot,  2,439.60  tons. 

1843— December  26.  Brig  Republic, 

Tons. 

190.67 

Z.  Sl  J.  Skinner. 

1844— January 

9.  Bque.  Nautilus, 

2833d 

W.  Sl  G.  Gardner. 

March 

8.  Schr.  Log-Cabin, 

43.69 

J.  C.  Elv. 

14.  Schr.  Boston, 

72.20 

Bailey  Sl  Randolph. 

«• 

14.  Schr.  Farmer’s  Delight, 

37.37 

Robert  Cully. 

April 

10.  Brig  Ariel, 

161.13 

A.  Flnnnigain. 

<« 

10.  Bque.  Laetitia, 

274.93 

C.  Goodwin. 

ti 

11.  Schr.  John  Edmondson, 

4 (>.54 

Built  at  Oxford. 

May 

16.  Bque.  Home, 

377.35 

Abrahams  Sl  Cooper. 

if 

22.  Brig  Orbit, 

171.22 

Brown  Sl  Cottrell 

tt 

23.  Bque.  St.  Joseph, 

3)5.59 

Z.  &,  J.  Skinner. 

June 

11.  Brig  Braziliance, 

201.23 

C.  Goodwin. 

ft 

12.  Sloop  Express, 

50.44 

A.  &.  E.  T.  Robb, 

tt 

14.  Schr.  Kate  Pendcrgast,. 

143.43 

S.  Butler. 

tt 

21.  Brig  Mary  M.  Hooper, 

160.30 

Built  in  Dorchester. 

July 

3.  Schr.  Pear', 

76.44 

Z.  Sl  J.  Skinner. 

u 

3.  Schr.  Watchman, 

53.12 

W.  Skinner. 

tt 

16.  Schr.  Ann  Eliza, 

51.81 

R.  Lamdin. 

it 

31.  Bque.  Isabel, 

233.74 

Abrahams  Sl  Cooper. 

August 

9.  Brig  Juliet, 

207.37 

Samuel  Butler. 

0 

16.  Brig  Aug.  Birckhead,. 

147.87 

W.  Sl  G.  Gardner. 

ft 

24.  Brig  Selina, 

200.50 

L.  H.  Dunkin. 

September  4.  Schr.  Fulton, 

87,88 

A.  Flannigoin. 

tt 

6.  Schr.  Dart, 

147.87 

W.  Sl  G.  Gardner. 

it 

13.  Schr.  Iowa, 

100.39 

Built  at  Oxford. 

u 

13.  Stm’r  J.  Marshall, 

442.81 

October 

9.  Brig  Viiginia^ 

137  86 

Built  at  Oxford. 

tf 

16.  Schr.  Ion, 

50.41 

W.  Skinner. 

tt 

21.  Brig  Erato, .. 

203.20 

Z.  Sl  J.  Skinner. 

M 

29.  Schr.  Eye, 

70.30 

W.  F.  Smith. 

CC 

30.  Schr.  Juanito, 

85.53 

Built  at  Dorchester. 

November 

2.  Schr.  Ontwa, 

6.  Schr.  Vermont, 

46.32 

Seymour  Sl  Hunt 

tt 

100.47 

Built  at  Dorchester. 

tt 

6.  Brig  Frolic, 

212.30 

W.  Sl  G.  Gardner. 

December 

3.  Schr.  Powhatan, 

86.69 

A.  Flannigoin. 

tt 

5.  Schr.  Americana,  - 

58.14 

W.  Skinner. 

tt 

5.  Schr.  Kent, 

57.10 

R.  Lamdin. 

tt 

6.  Schr.  Gratitude, 

87.35 

S.  Butler. 

Vessels  built  in  Baltimore  in  the  undermentioned  tears. 

1844. 

1843. 

1842. 

1841. 

Tons.  No.  Tons.  No. 

Tons. 

No.  Tons. 

5,454.72  20  3,015.17  34 

4,407.37 

41  5,338.10 

SHIPS  BUILT  AT  PORTLAND,  IN  1844. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Portland  Advertiser,  that  thirty-five  vessels  have  been  built  in  the 
district  of  Portland,  during  the  year  1844.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  is  10,033. 
The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  ships  and  barques : — Ships : Bertrand,  395  tons ; Eli- 
zabeth, 531  ; Element,  449  ; Helen  Augusta,  448  ; Frances,  395  ; Edgar,  420  ; Warren, 
450.  Barques:  Mary  Ellen,  447 ; Attica,  349;  Jubilee,  233 ; Floyd,  223;  Countess, 
266 ; Empire,  234  ; Winnipiac,  339  ; Juniats,  299 ; Pilgrim,  298  ; Murillo,  309  ; Odd 
Fellow,  242 ; Mivaeia,  211  ; J.  E.  Donald,  343  ; Sarah  Ann,  431 ; Sylphion,  350.  A 
ship  of  400  tons  is  now  on  the  stocks. 
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COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OF  BALTIMORE,  1844. 

ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPPING  AT  BALTIMORE,  IN  1844. 

The  following  is  a list  of  foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during 
the  year  1844,  made  up  from  the  monthly  tahles  published  in  the  Baltimore  American:— 

Foreign.  Coastwise. 


January,- 

Ships. 

Barques.  Brigs. 

Schrs. 

Ships. 

Borques. 

Brigs. 

Sphrs. 

5 

. 

4 

5 

2 

4 

14 

February, 

5 

6 

16 

8 

. 

4 

18 

41 

March,  - 

1 

4 

9 

12 

3 

7 

14 

75 

April,- 

4 

6 

20 

16 

. 

4 

9 

90 

May,- 

3 

2 

25 

16 

1 

6 

17 

85 

Jane, 

6 

1 

21 

9 

1 

6 

17 

65 

July 

4 

7 

19 

13 

* 5 

7 

20 

92 

August, 

8 

4 

14 

5 

. 

4 

17 

70 

September, 

17 

4 

23 

10 

2 

4 

15 

75 

October, 

4 

5 

12 

10 

1 

1 

12 

86 

November,- 

1 

8 

19 

11 

2 

3 

12 

95 

December, 

2 

1 

16 

12 

• 

5 

17 

96 

Total, 

60 

48 

198 

127 

17 

55 

182 

929 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  during  the  year  1844,  was  1,620.  Of  this  number, 
1,508  were  American,  65  British,  34  Bremen,  4 Hanoverian,  2 Swedish,  2 Spanish,  1 
Oldenburg,  1 Sardinian,  1 Holland,  1 Hamburg,  and  1 Danish. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  including  the  imports  and 
exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices , progress  of  the  fishery,  dtc.,  as  published  in 
the  Whaleman's  Shipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery.  From  it,  we  learn  that  the  imports  of  sperm  oil  and  whalebone  into  the 
United  Statep,  from  January  1,  1844,  to  January  1,  1845,  in  199  ships  and  barques,  23 
brigs,  and  16  schooners  and  sloops,  are  139,594  bbls.  sperm,  262,047  do.  whale  oil,  and 
2,532,445  lbs.  bone. 


Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sperm. 

Whole. 

Years. 

Sperm. 

Whale. 

1838, 

132,356 

142,336 

226,552 

229v783 

1842, 

166,637 

161,985 

164,041 

206,727 

1839, 

1843, 

1840,  

1841,  

157,791 

159,304 

207,908 

207,348 

1844, 

130,524 

262,047 

The  average  price  of  oil,  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  90J  a 90|  cents  per  gallon  for 
sperm,  and  36£  a 364  cents  per  gallon  for  whalo  oil.  Average  price  of  bone,  40  cents. 
1845,  January  1,  prices: — Sperm,  88  cents ; whale,  31  a 34  cents;  whalebone,  38  a 40 
cents.  The  quantity  of  crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of  manufactu- 
rers, on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  bbls. ; and  the  amount  of  crude 
whale  oil  at  32,950  bbls.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1645,  was  643  ships  and  barques,  35  brigs,  17  schooners  and  sloops — in 
all,  218,655  tons.  In  1844,  January  1,  the  number  engaged  were  595  ships  and  barques, 
41  brigs,  9 schooners  and  sloops — tonnage,  200,147. 


EXPORTS  OF  LAGUAYRA,  FROM  1840  TO  1844. 


Year*. 

Qtls.  of  Coffee. 

Fanegas  of  Cocoa.  Qtls.  of  Indigo. 

Hides. 

1840, 

112,119 

31,952 

1,377 

30,457 

1841 

128,569 

28,474 

1,425 

31,484 

1842, 

118,624 

48,035 

412 

36,458 

1843, 



144,019 

23,078  * 

930 

30,526 

1844 

126,759 

36,291 

667 

39,428 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  MILAN,  OHIO— 1844. 

Table  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  town  of  Milan, 
Ohio,  via  Milan  Canal,  for  the  tear  1844. 


Exports, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat, bush. 

645,834 

8516,607 

Butter,  ..G.... kegs 

1,498 

$7,490 

Flour, bbis. 

10,591 

42,364 

Leather, lbs. 

9,594 

1,919 

Pork, 

7,196 

64,568 

Hides, 

3,664 

219 

Pot  and  p’l  ashes,. 

2,650 

53,000 

Furniture* 

3,816 

200 

Beef, 

702 

3,159 

Rag*, 

3,696 

147 

Timothy-seed 

2,400 

10,300 

Hops, 

3,883 

388 

Clover-seed, 

961 

12,915 

Wool, 

182,164 

63,757 

Flax-seed,.. 

11 

* 38 

Sheep  pelts, 

5,400 

1*720 

Dried  fruit, 

105 

420 

Feathers*.. 

400 

120 

Cranberries, 

235 

940 

Beeswax,. 

1,866 

410 

High  wines, 

1,041 

12,482 

Staves, No. 

1,078,497 

21,570 

Tallow, 

57 

684 

Lumber, feet 

120,750 

1,449 

Sundries, 

133 

665 

Live  hogs,.... .No. 

■400 

1£00 

Lard, 

408 

4,080 

ut  .kegs 

432 

1,728 

Total, 

$825,098 

Imports . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Merchandise, . tons 

1,952 

$535,300 

Pine  lumber, ,,..M. 

146 

$20,124 

Salt, bbis. 

19,356 

22,765 

Shingle  bolts,  cords 

201  i 

1,612 

Fish, 

506 

3,036 

Shingles, .......  M. 

425 

850 

Whiskey,. 

27 

243 

Stone  coal,....tona 

55 

475 

Plaster, 

317 

317 

Potatoes,. . . . -bush. 

280 

105 

T.inflpp/I  nil 

22 

660 

Beer, 

14 

98 

Total, 



<8634,711 

Cedar  posts,.... No. 

1,015 

126 

COMMERCE  OF  SANDUSKY,  OHIO— 1844. 

A correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  official  statement,  made  up  by  R,  IL  Hainca, 
collector  at  the  custom-house,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  of  the  principal  articles  exported  and  im- 
ported during  the  year  1844 : — 


Exports, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

.Quantity. 

Value.  ^ 

Wheat, 

.bush. 

487,211 

$380,023  38 

Feathen, .lbs. 

6,200 

89,170  00 

Com, 

2,010 

844  20 

Paper  rags, 

34,578 

1,037  34 

Pork 

..bbis. 

9,888 

69,216  00 

Hides, No. 

1,277 

4,597  20 

Beef, 

1,307 

5,228  00  i 

Fur, packs 

104 

14,560  00 

Flour, 

36,277 

154,177  25 

Sheep  pelts*.. No. 

5,657 

4,212  75 

Lard* 

1,621 

16*5210  00 

Live  hogs, 

1,274 

3,822  00 

« 

..kegs 

, 625 

2,812  50 

Leather, .rolls 

156 

3,900  00 

Butter, 

788 

3,940  00 

Gr*d  plaster,,  tons 

815 

6,520  00 

Tallow, 

..bbis. 

256 

3,584  00 

Crude  “ 

520 

2,340  00 

Timothy-seed,.... 

3,179 

14,305  50 

Water  lime,,  bbis. 

124 

217  00 

Clover-seed 



1,301 

18,214  00 

Cranberries, 

501 

1,503  00 

Ashes,. 

.casks 

2,222 

44,440  00 

Stone, cords 

1,600 

34200  00 

Ginseng,.... 

..bblSb 

97 

1,940  00 

Sundries,,  barrels 

Fruit, 

175 

525  00 

and  boxes 

450 

2,500  00 

Beeswax,... 

45 

1,125  00 

Wool, 

...Iba. 

141,321 

46.635  33 

Total 

$813,830  25 

Imports, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Salt, 

.bbis. 

17,462 

$19,644  75 

Beer, .bbis. 

400 

$2,800  00 

Lumber,.... 

M.  ft 

1,043 

10,430  00 

Whiskey, 

500 

4,500  00 

Shingles.... 

1,215  . 

2,570  00 

Stone  coal,. ..tons 

130 

1,170  00 

Shing.  bolts,  cords 

122 

915  00 

Merchandise,.... 

... . 

Rib, 

..bbis. 

450 

2,700  00 
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MASSACHUSETTS  FISHERIES— 1844. 

It  appears,  by  a statement  of  the  collector  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  that  ninety  ves- 
sels have  been  employed  in  that  district,  during  the  season  of  1844,  in  this  important 
branch  of  commerce,  belonging  to  the  following  ports: — 

No.  vessels.  Men  employed.  Qtls.  fish  caught. 


Plymouth, 55  460  40,800 

Kingston,.. 17  440  1*2,850 

Dnxbury, 12  70  5,200 

Scitu&te, 6 36  2,450 

Total,- 90  706  61,300 


Fishing  bounty  paid  on  the  above  vessels,  on  1st  day  of  January — Plymouth,  $ 15,000 ; 
Kingston,  $5,000  ; Duxbury,  $2,200  ; Scituate,  si  ,300.  Total,  $54,000.  The  oil  and 
fish,  when  sold,  will  amount  to  about  $150,000 ; which,  added  to  $24,000  bounty,  gives 
«s  the  total  proceeds,  $174,000.  This  amount,  divided  between  700  men,  and  90  ves- 
sels, gives  to  each  but  a small  sum ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  bounty  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  inducement  to  pursue  the  business  would  be  very  small.  Of  the  90  vessels 
engaged,  not  one  has  met  with  any  accident,  except,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  a cable  or  an- 
chor ; although  some  of  them  have  been  employed  the  whole  season,  from  February  until 
December,  and  in  a boisterous  part  of  the  ocean,  subject  ta  the  severity  of  every  storm, 
and  all  the  perils  of  the  great  deep.  Of  the  706  men  employed,  not  one  has  met  with 
an  accident  worth  mentioning,  nor  has  one  been  sick  scarcely  a day.  Such  a result  can- 
not fail  to  give  a conclusive  proof  of  the  skill,  energy,  care,  and,  above  all,  the  temper- 
ance of  those  engaged  in  this  pursuit. 

MUTUAL  SAFETY  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

It  appears,  from  the  last  report,  made  agreeably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  charter,  that 
there  was  received,  for  the  year  ending  December  17th,  1844,  as  premiums  on  marine 
risks,  $615,239  ; and  on  fire  risks,  $135,774.  The  amount  of  losses,  during  the  same 
period,  was — Marine,  &c.,  424,716  ; and  on  fire,  $66,343.  The  nett  profits  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  last  six  years,  was — 

In  1839.  1840.  1841.  1642.  1843.  1844.  >Tota1,6yre., 

$47,287  $30,757  $134,914  $99,031  $135,513  $159,680  \ $667,152 

The  nett  profits  of  the  company,  to  the  amount  of  $571,434,  are  invested  in  New  York 
•tate  and  city  stocks,  and  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company  amount  to  $1,005,829. 


COMMERCIAL  NAVIES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  commercial  navies  of  the  European  States,  is  derived 


from  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Journal : — 


States, 

Sliipa. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain, 

23,152 

3,047,418 

France 

13,845 

539,517 

Russia, - 

242 

50,706 

Austria, 

6,199 

208,551 

Prussia, 

835 

222,094 

Hanover, 

545 

56,682 

Mecklenburg, 

327 

46,260 

Hamburg, 

327 

57,102 

Bremen, 

215 

63,052 

Holland, 

1,195 

275,084 

Belgium,. 

fc*9 

27,416 

Norway  and  Sweden,. 

5,450 

471,772 

▼OL.  XII.— NO.  II. 


♦ 


States. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Denmark, 

153,408 

Spain,- 

2,700 

80,000 

Portugal, 

*-  798 

60,525 

Sardinia, 

167,360 

Roman  States,.... 

830 

38,000 

Two  Sicilies, 

9,174 

213,196 

Lucca, 

180 

20,000 

Tuscany, 

......  774 

25,51* 

Ionian  islaads,.... 

2,183 

48,662 

Greece, 

137,558 

Turkey, 

2,220 

182,000 

12 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

POSTAL  TREATY  OF  BELGIUM  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  post-office  treaty,  between  England  and  Belgium,  was  signed  in  London,  on  the 
19th  October,  19U4.  The  ratifications  were'  exchanged  in  London  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber. We  give  below  a summary  of  the  more  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  oar  government  to  the  importance 
of  effecting  a similar  arrangement,  particularly  in  regard  to  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
But  a short  time  since,  we  received  a letter  from  Baring  6c  Brothers,  complaining  that 
the  postage  on  a single  copy  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  amounted  to  something  over 
XI  sterling,  and  directing  the  work  to  be  sent  through  their  agents  in  thi9  city.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  such  onerous  duties  in  the  shape  of  postage,  the  British  nation  should 
remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  resources,  Jtc.  A free 
or  cheap  interchange  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  two  countries,  would  do  much 
towards  diffusing  among  the  people  of  a kindred  origin  and  language,  correct  information 
and  liberal  views. 

**  The  exchange  of  the  interactional  correspondence  will  take  place  at  Dover  and  Os- 
tend.  The  British  post-office  will  continue  to  convey  in  its  packets  the  despatches,  four 
times  a week,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1634.  The  departures 
from  (Mend  to  Dover  will  take  place  on  Sundays,  Monday,  Wednesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days; the  departures  from  Dover,  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
However,  the  Belgian  government  will  be  at  liberty  to’ establish  a service  of  packets  to 
convey  letters,  despatches,  and  travellers,  between  both  the  ports  above  mentioned,  twice 
a week,  or  daily ; and  the  Belgian  government  reserves  expressly  to  itself  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  British  government,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
that  government  the  annual  sum  of  XI, 000  sterling,  which  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
October,  1634.  The  packets  femployed  by  tooth  governments  to  convey  despatches  be- 
tween Dover  and  (Mend,  to  be  received  and  considered  in  both  ports  as  men-of-war,  and 
to  be  free  from  all  tonnage,  harbor,  and  shipping  duties.  The  above  packets  to  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  passengers,  with  their  luggage,  horses,  and  carriages,  but  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  goods  on  freight.  Persons  sending  letters  either  from  Belgium  to  Great 
Britain,  and  British  possessions,  or  from  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions  to  Belgium, 
to  be  at  liberty  to  eend  the  same  without  paying  the  postage,  or  paying  it  in  advance,  if 
they  think  proper,  however  the  postage  be  paid,  for  the  whole  diptanee.  Letters  charged 
may  be  sent  between  the  two  countries,  and,  as  far  ns  possible,  in  transit  to  every  country 
of  which  both  offices  are  intermediaries.  Letters,  paid  or  unpaid,  to  be  charged  with  a 
postage  duty  of  a shilling  for  every  simple  letter,  this  p«*stt»ge  to  be  increased  according 
to  the  weight  of  letters,  on  the  scale  established  in  both  countries.  Newspapers  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  persons  living  in  Belgium,  to  be  delivered  free  of  postage  to  the  Belgian 
office,  and  to  be  charged  in  Belgium  with  a postage  of  five  centimes,  (Jd.)  Belgian 
newspapers,  directed  to  persons  in  England,  to  be  delivered  free  of  postage  to  the  British 
post-office,  and  to  pay  in  England  only  five  centimes.  The  postage  for  periodicals,  pub- 
lished in  Belgium  or  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  viz:  in  Belgium,  five  cen- 
times for  every  printed  sheet  qnder  30  square  decimetres ; and  in  England  one  penny  for 
every  work  under  two  ounces ; fix  pence  for  every  work  above  two  ounces,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding tliree  ; eight  pence  for  every  work  above  three  ounces,  and  not  exceeding  four$ 
and  for  every  ounce  above  four,  and  under  sixteen,  two  pence  more.” 

This  treaty  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844. 


MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  PRIOR  TO  TARIFF  OF  1843. 

George  M.  Bibb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  published  the  following  circular  to  col- 
lectors and  naval  officers,  under  date  of  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Dec.  20,  1844 : — 

" Numerous  applications  having  been  made,  and  still  being  presented  to  this  depart- 
ment, fdr  the  return  of  alleged  excess  of  duties,  paid  on  fyc  importation  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  made  at  various  periods  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  now  in 
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force,  (in  some  eases  the  said  duties  having  been  paid  under  proteat,  and  in  others  with- 
out such  protest,)  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  and  through  you  the  applicants  at  your  port, 
that  the  department,  having  taken  into  consideration  this  class  of  claims  upon  the  treasury, 
with  special  reference  to  its  powers  and  duties,  under  the  laws,  in  directing  the  refunding 
of  dutie^  has  determined  that  its  exercise  of  such  authority  must  be  restricted  to  those 
eases,  only,  where  the  importation  has  been,  or  shall  be,  made  subsequently  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  30th  August,  1642,  whether  the  alleged  excess  of  duties  has  been  paid 
under  protest,  or  without  such  protest  accompanying  the  payment” 


NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  PRESS  CHARGES. 

The  following  rates  of  charges  have  been  agreed  upon  for  the  ootton  season  of  1845 
-Charges  to  Factors  and  Receivers. — Drayage,  storage,  and  labor,  piling  up,  and  turn- 
ing out  for  weighing,  27$  cents  per  bale  for  the  first  sixty  days,  and  10  cents  per  bale  per 
month  afterwards.  All  extra  labor  will  be  charged. 

Charges  to  Shippers  of  Compressed  Cotton. — Labor,  in  all  cases,  5 cents  per  bale.  If 
not  ordered  within  fifteen  dap  from  the  time  it  is  received,  10  cents  per  bale  per  month 
storage  will  be  changed  additional.  All  necessary  repairs  will  be  charged.  Drayage  on 
ship-board,  within  the  1st  and  2d  Municipalities,  12$  cents  per  bale ; within  the  limits  of 
the  3J  Municipality,  15  cents  per  bale. 

Charges  on  Uncompressed  Cotton. — All  ootton  remaining  over  night  only,  or  longer, 
wiU  be  charged  10  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labor  incurred. 

All  cotton  changing  ownership,  or  transferred  from  one  party  to  another,  will  be  charged 
new  storage,  and  any  labor  which  may  be  incurred/ 

All  cotton  hauled  to  the  presses  for  compressing,  will  be  charged  the  drayage  to  the 
press,  in  addition  to  that  on  ship-board. 

All  the  foregoing  charges  will  be  considered  cash,  and  collected  at  least  once  per  month. 


PORT  OF  SYDNEY,  (N.  S.  WO  RATES  UPON  VESSELS. 

WATER  POLICE — PILOTAGE — WATER — CUSTOMS  DUES — LIGHT- HOUSE  DUE? — STEAMBOATS. 

Water  Police. 

Coasters,  3d.  per  ton  register,  payable  every  12  months.  Every  vessel  registered  at 
Sydney,  and  trading  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  3d.  per  ton  per  annum.  For  every  vessel 
trading  to  any  other  ports,  3d.  per  ton,  every  4 months.  For  every  stranger  arriving  in 
the  port  of  Sydney,  (whalers  excepted,)  3d.  per  ton.  All  whalers,  whether  British,  colo- 
nial, or  foreign,  wholly  exempt 

Pilotage. 

Coosf£g  vessels,  exempt  Vessels  registered  in  Sydney*  and  trading  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  exempt  Vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  being  under  50  tons,  half  pilotage.  All 
other  vessels,  10s.  per  foot^in  and  out 

* Harbor  Fees. 

For  every  vessel  trading  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  above  100  tons,  20s.  For  every  re- 
moval, 10s.  to  20*.,  according  to  tonnage.  For  every  coaster  of  50  tons,  or  upwards,  5e. 
Every  coaster  under  50  tons,  exempt. 

Water. 

One  shilling  per  tun. 

Customs  Dues. 

Every  vessel  not  registered  in  Sydney,  entry  and  clearance,  XI  10s.  Vessels  regis- 
tered at  Sydney,  above  100  tons,  coastwise,  £\.  All  vessels  not  registered  in  Sydney  are 
considered  foreign,  and  pay  the  full  dues  and  lights,  whether  under  50  tons  or  not,  or 
whether  coastwise  or  foreign.  All  vessels  registered  at  Sydney  above  50,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  tons,  coastwise,  entry  clearance,  8s.  For  all  vessels  not  coastwise,  entry  and 
clearance,  XI  10s. 

Lighthouse  Dues, 

All  vessels  not  registered  in  Sydney,  2d.  per  ton.  Vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  under 
50  tons,  coastwise,  exempted.  Vessels  registered  in  Sydney,  above  50,  and  not  exceed- 
ioo  tons,  coastwise,  2s.  100  tons,  and  upwards,  coastwise  or  foreign,  2d.  per  ton, 
Inward  light 

Steamboats. 

Customs  dues,  entry,  and  clearance,  coastwise,  9s.  6d.  lighthouse  dues,  4d.  per  ten. 

For  every  other  port,  seme  as  other  vessels. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

THE  MERCHANT’S  REVENGE.  • 

There  is  embodied  in  a little  work,  entitled  " Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness,”  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery,  more  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  than  in  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  many  learned  theologians,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  The 
perusal  of  this  votome  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  convinced  us  " that  there  never  yet  was 
an  instance  in  which  kindness  has  been  fairly  exercised,  but  that  it  has  subdued  the  enmity 
opposed  to  it”  Among  the  many  well  authenticated  anecdotes  adduced  in  illustration 
of  the  law  of  kindness,  or  of  “ overcoming  evil  with  good,”  nothing,  we  think,  could 
more  effectually  enforce  thi9  doctrine,  than  tho  effect  of  such  facts  as  the  following,  which 
we  select  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  mercantile  life 

“ The  brothers  Ctaeryble  of  the  novelist  are,  as  is  well  known,  scarcely  overcharged 
portraits  of  two  real  English  merchants ; one  of  whom,  we  regret  to  know,  is  now  no 
more.  Of  these  men,  the  following  story  was  originally  told  in  a Manchester  paper:— 
The  elder  brother  of  this  house  of  merchant  princes  amply  revenged  himself  upon  a libeller, 
who  had  made  himself  merry  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  amiable  fraternity.  This  man 
published  a pamphlet,  in  which  one  of  the  brothers  (D.)  was  designated  as  ‘ Billy  Button,' 
and  represented  as  tilking  largely  of  their  foreign  trade,  having  travellers  who  regularly 
visited  Chowbent,  Bullock  Smithy,  and  other  foreign  part?.  Some  4 kind  friend’  bod  told 
W.  of  this  pamphlet,  and  W.  had  said  that  the  man  would  live  to  repent  of  its  publics* 
tion.  This  saying  was  kindly  conveyed  to  the  libeller,  who  said  that  he  should  take  cam 
never  to  he  in  their  debt  But  the  man  in  business  does  not  always  know  who  shall  be 
hi9  creditor.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  became  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held  an 
acceptance  of  his  which  had  been  endorsed  by  the  drawer,  who  had  also  become  bank- 
rupt.  The  wantonly-libelled  men  had  thus  become  creditors  of  the  libeller.  They  now 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  him  repent  of  his  audacity.  He  could  not  obtain  his  certi* 
ficotc  without  their  signature,  and  without  it  he  could  not  enter  into  business  again.  Ha 
had  obtained  the  number  of  signatures  required  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  except  one. 

“ It  seemed  folly  to  hope  that  the  firm  of  brothers  would  supply  the  deficiency.  What ! 
they  who  had  been  cruelly  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  public,  forget  the  wrong,  and 
favdr  the  wrong-doer?  He  despaired ; but  the  claims  of  a wife  and  children  forced  him 
at  laet  to  make  the  application.  Humbled  by  misery,  he  presented  himself  at  the  count* 
ing-room  of  the  wronged.  W.  was  there  alone,  and  his  first  words  to  the  delinquent 
were,  'Shut  the  door,  sir!*  sternly  uttered.  The  door  was  shut,  and  the  libeller  stood 
trembling  before  the  libelled.  He  told  bis  tale,  and  produced  his  certificate,  which  wm 
instantly  clutched  by  the  injured  merchant 

“‘You  wTote  a pamphlet  against  us  once  P exclaimed  W.  The  supplicant  expected  to 
see  his  parchment  thrown  into  the  fire  ; but  this  was  not  its  destination.  W.  took  a pen, 
and  writing  something  on  the  document,  handed  it  back  to  the  bankrupt  He,  poor 
wretch,  expected  to  see  there,  1 Rogue,  scoundrel,  libeller !’  inscribed ; but  there  was,  in 
fair  round  characters,  the  signature  of  the  firm  ! ' We  make  it  a rule,'  said  W.,  'never 
to  refuse  signing  the  certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman,  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
you  were  anything  else/  The  tear  started  into  the  poor  man's  eyes. 

" ‘ Ah !’  said  W.,  ' my  saying  was  true.  I said  you  would  live  to  repent  writing  that 
pamphlet  I did  not  mean  it  as  a threat ; I only  meant  that  6ome  day  you  would  know 
us  better,  and  would  repent  you  had  tried  to  injure  us.  I sec  you  repent  of  it  now’.'  • \ 
do — I do said  the  groteful  man.  ‘ Well,  well,  my  dear  fellow/  said  W.,  * you  knowus 
now,  How  do  you  get  on?  What  are  you  going  to  do  V The  poor  man  stated  that  he 
had  frienda  who  could  assist  liim  when  his  certificate  was  obtained.  ' But  how  are  you 
off  in  the  meantime  ?* — and  the  answer  was,  that,  having  given  up  everything  to  his  cre- 
ditors, he  had  been  compelled  to  stint  his  family  of  even  the  common  necessaries,  that  ha 
might  be  enabled  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  certificate.  ' My  dear  fellow,'  said  W-,  * this  will 
never  do ; your  family  must  not  sufler.  Be  kind  enough  to  take  this  ten  pound  note  to 
your  wife  from  me.  There,  there,  my  dear  follow— nay,  don’t  cry — it  will  be  all  weU 
with  you  yet  Keep  up  your  spirits,  set  to  work  like  a man,  and  you  will  raise  your  head 
yet*  The  overpowered  man  endeavored  in  vain  to  express  his  thnnke — the  sw  elling  la 
his  throat  forbade  words ; he  put  hio  handkerchief  to  hisjbee,  and  went  out  of  the  door, 
crying  like  a child.” 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  BALTIMORE. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  President  of  this  Institution  has  furnished  us  with  a copy  of  this  document,  a 
pamphlet  occupying  twenty-eight  pages.  It  represents  the  career  of  the  association  as 
one  of  striking  and  unexpected  success ; exhibiting,  at  this  time,  no  sign  “ threatening 
weakness  or  retrogression”  for  the  future.  Through  all  changes  and  seasons  it  has,  says 
the  report,  borne  itself  steadily,  though  unobtrusively,  forward ; and  stands  at  this  moment 
stronger  in  numbers,  spirit,  and  resources,  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence.  The 
position  of  the  association  may  well  be  a souroe  of  honest  pride  to  its  active  members. 
By  their  almost  unaided  exertions,  they  have  called  it  into  existence,  and  placed  it  at 
once  in  a respectable  rank  among  the  sister  institutions  of  Baltimore,  where  they  have 
beheld  it  yearly  grow  more  efficient  and  influential.  The  number  of  volumes,  as  we 
learn  from  the  report,  at  tho  close  of  last  year,  was  3,610.  From  these,  deducting  94 
volumes  on  deposit,  and  now  returned  to  their  respective  owners,  leaves  in  the  library 
3,816  volumes — there  has  been  added,  during  the  year,  877  ; making  the  present  number 
4,393  volumes.  Of  this  number,  735  were  purchased,  .70  volumes  were  donations,  and 
72  volumes  are  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  now  first  bound.  .Twenty-six  periodicals  are 
received  at  the  rooms,  of  which  7 are  quarterly,  1 1 monthly,  1 semi-monthly,  and  7 
weekly — 92  honorary,  and  320  active  members,  have  used  the  library  during  the  year, 
and  drawn  from  it  7,800  volumes,  a number  greater  than  has  ever  been  drawn  in  a like 
period.  The  present  number  of  members  is  361,  being  an  increase,  during  the  year,  of 
113.  The  number  of  honorary  members  at  present  attached  to  the  association,  is  113. 
There  are  two  classes  of  honorary  members,  viz : merchants  who  subscribe  and  pay  an 
annual  subscription,  but  who  have  no  control  in  the  management  of  the  society ; and  those 
who,  for  their  services,  are  elected  by  the  board.  The.  following  abstract  of  the  treasurer's 
statement  exhibits  the  finances  of  the  association  in  a prosperous  condition : — 


Balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, $351  22 

Revenue  of  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  the  lectures, 1,706  62 


Total, $2,057  84 

There  has  been  expended  for  book?,  periodicals,  &c., $854  14 

All  other  expenses,  exclusive  of  lectures, 1,068  47 

1,917  61 


$140  23 

Add  nett  profits  of  fourth  course  of  lectures, 56  87 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of. $197  10 


The  nett  profits  of  the  fourth  course  of  lectures  is  less  by  $300  than  the  proceeds  of 
the  course  preceding,  though  the  expenses  of  the  season  were  somewhat  less  than  hereto- 
fore. This  decrease  has  of  course  been  occasioned  by  a fulling  off  in  the  amount  received 
for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  suras  thus  received  by  the  association  during  its  four  courses  of  lectures,  have  been 
m follows: — Gross  receipts  of  the  fir&t  course,  $1,600;  of  the  second,  $1,760  ; of  tho 
third,  $1,500  ; of  the  fourth,  $1,100. 

The  report  is  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bradenbaugh,  the  president; 
and  we  commend  the  closing  paragraph,  which  we  give  below,  to  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  similar  associations: — 

“ In  the  past,  we  have  done  well ; in  the  future,  we  can  do  better.  Hold  unshaken  the 
faith  that  believes  all  things  possible.  Keep  bright  the  hope  which  only  the  highest  suc- 
cess can  satisfy.  Draw  close  the  bond  of  fellowship  which  unites  us  in  one  body,  with 
many  hands  to  labor,  and  a single  purp.oee  to  guide.  Our  main  reliance  must  be  upon 
ouisclve&  Let  each  realize  himself  that  he  is  in  part  chargeable  with  the  task  of 
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maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization  ; that  he  cannot  cease  to  perform  hie 
share  without  impairing  the  strength  and  usefulness  of  the  entire  machine,  and  that  he 
owes  to  the  institution  the  benefit  both  of  his  labor  and  of  his  example.  We  do  not  dis- 
charge the  duty  that  rests  upon  us  by  merely  using  the  appliances  which  we  have  collect- 
ed about  us  as  means  of  our  own  mental  advancement  We  are  the  trustees  of  the  coming 
time,  bound  to  transmit,  stronger  and  more  prosperous,  to  thoee  who  shall  succeed  us, 
the  charge  we  have  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before.  We  are  among  the 
humbler  pioneere  of  a great  moral  movement,  responsible  at  home  and  abroad,  that  no 
discouragement  shall  fall  upon  the  cause  or  its  champions,  through  any  remissness  of  oura. 
We  are  among  the  supports  upon  which  rests  the  character  of  our  city  for  intelligence  and 
culture.  Let  this  suffice.  Let  us  show  that  we  appreciate  the  dignity  of  our  position  by 
a united,  vigorous,  and  persevering  effort  to  place  abreast  of  the  foremost  in  the  career  of 
usefulness,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Baltimore.” 

At  an  election,  held  on  Saturday,  16th  November,  1844,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
duly  elected  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  for  the  year  ensuing,  from  that 
date : — Charles  Bradenbaugh,  President ; John  Cumming  Brown,  Vice-President ; Bal- 
lard Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary ; John  S.  Harden,  Recording  Secretary ; Robert 
H.  Lowry,  Treasurer ; Otto  Frank,  C.  W.  Anderson,  Allston  Allen,  Samuel  Howard,  jr., 
George  W.  Grafflin,  J.  Francis  Hiss,  James  Carey  Coalc,  Directors. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  IN  N.  Y. 

“ The  true  ualvenity,  in  these  days,  is  a collection  of  books.”— Carlyle. 

Our  friends  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York  have  just  published  a 
very  complete,  well  arranged  catalogue  of  their  library,  in  a neat  octavo,  of  three  hundred 
pages.  The  progress  of  this  institution  since  its  first  formation  in  1620,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  has  been  all  that  ita  moet  prophetic  friends  could  anticipate  or  expect  The 
library  was  at  a room  in  Fulton-street,  in  February,  1821,  and  at  that  time  contained  700 
volumes.  Having  increased  to  3,300,  it  was  removed  in  1826  to  a larger  room  in  Cliff- 
etreet  In  February,  1828,  the  prominent  merchants  of  New  York,  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institution,  raised  a subscription,  and  erected  the  building  called  Clinton  Hall, 
on  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau-streets.  The  society  took  possession  of  the  rooms 
in  that  building,  provided  for  their  use  by  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  in  November, 
1830,  at  which  time  the  library  contained  6,000  volumes.  Since  then,  it  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  now  numbers  more  than  21,000  volumes.  The  merchants  of  New  York  may 
well  be  proud  of  an  institution  created  by  their  own  hands,  affording,  as  it  does,  unrivalled 
advantages  for  their  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

There  has  been  lately  pdMished  in  the  44  Friend”  a somewhat  elaborate  tablo  of 
statistics,  appertaining  to  this  port,  from  which  we  condense  the  following  items:— 
The  official  value  of  the  yearly  consumption  of  goods  is  given  at  $171,565,  paying 
to  government  in  duties  $5,270  34.  Nett  revenue  of  the  kingdom  in  1843,  $50,000. 
Expenditures,  $45,000.  Public  debt,  $30,000.  Amount  of  money  in  circulation  at 
Honolulu,  $50,000.  Amount  of  bills  negotiated  for  supplies  to  whalers  and  men -of- war, 
variously  estimated  from  $137,000  to  $200,000.  Rate  of  exchange  on  Europe  and 
America,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  Product  of  sugar,  about  600  tons ; of  molasses,  80,000 
gallons ; of  paint  oil,  10,000  gallons.  From  a meteorological  table,  kept  in  1833,  the 
maximum  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  86  degrees ; miuimum,  62  degrees  ; yearly 
mean,  76  degrees,  3 minutes.  The  total  number  of  arrival*  of  whaling  ships  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  duriug  the  last  twenty  years,  (1843,  inclusive.)  was  2,213.  Total  of  ships 
of  war,  49. 
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COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Paris  Journals,  of  a mercantile  character,  is  one  in 
the  Debats,  on  the  Commerce  of  France  and  England.  We  give  it  entire,  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“ We  have  already  noticed  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  France,  in  1843.  A par- 
liamentary document  enables  u$  to  show  the  principal  results  of  the  commerce  of  England 
in  the  same  year.  Hence  arises  some  comparisons,  which  will  not  be  found  to  be  without 
interest,  particularly  as  regards  the  manufactures  of  the  two  countries.  In  every  branch 
of  British  commerce,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase.  We  say  appears , because 
the  English  table  does  not  state  the  amounts  in  value,  except  of  such  British  produce  es 
was  exported — a commercial  division  truly  important,  since  it  represents  about  onc-third 
of  all  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  is  the  progress  it  has  made, 
from  1841  to  1843: — The  exports  of  the  produce  of  English  manufacture,  in  1841,  was 
1,289,000,000  fr. ; in  1842,  they  fell  to  1,174,000,000  fr. ; thus  losing  115,000,000  fr. 
In  1843,  they  roee  again  to  1,300,000,000  fr. ; that  is  to  say,  126,000,000  fr.  more  than 
in  1842,  and  a little  above  the  amount  of  1841.  This  is  nearly,  as  w'e  have  already  stated, 
what  has  been  the  case  with  us,  in  these  three  years,  in  the  ensemble  of  our  commercial 
affairs.  If  we  compare  the  exports  of  France  ( commerce  speciale)  to  those  of  England, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  represent,  in  fact,  very  little  more  than  one-half  (687,000,000 
francs)  of  the  second.  The  superiority  is  certainly  great  in  favor  of  England ; and  the 
extent  of  the  commerce  of  that  country,  no  more  than  the  economical  considerations 
which  create  an  imperious  necessity  for  it  to  maintain  this  expansion  of  its  markets,  have 
no  need  to  be  demonstrated  or  commented  upon  here.  On  her  external  commerce,  de- 
pends the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the  grandeur  of  England.  I^et  us  consider,  only, 
whether  the  relation  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  affairs  of  the  two  countries  baa 
constantly  been  the  same,  and  whether  both  have  walked  with  equal  steps  in  the  paths 
which  lead  to  supplying  foreign  markets.  From  1837  to  1839,  inclusively,  the  average 
annual  amount  of  British  exports  rose  to  1 milliard,  170  millions.  During  the  some  time, 
our  exports  rose  to  an  average  of  615  millions.  Comparing  these  two  periods  with  what 
has  been  stated  for  1843,  (1  milliard,  300  millions,  and  687  millions,)  we  shall  find  the 
same  improvement  for  both  countries  of  about  1 1 per  cent.  Relatively,  therefore,  during 
these  seven  years,  we  neither  lost  nor  gained,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  we  lost.  It  is  important,  now,  for  us  to  regain  from  England  a portion  of  thegToiind 
on  which  she  ha9  surpassed  us.  If  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  ensemble,  it  is  not  satis- 
factory to  acknowledge  that,  in  the  most  considerable  branch  of  manufacture,  that  of  tis- 
sues, our  progress  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  England.  This  assertion  may  at 
first  create  surprise,  but  it  rests  on  positive  and  official  facts.  In  1837,  1833,  and  1839, 
England  exported,  on  an  annual  average,  for  a value  of  645  millions  of  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  goods.  Our  sales  of  those  manufactures  averaged  only  273  millions. 
In  1843,  the  sales  for  England  amounted  to  465  millions,  and  for  France  to  315,  being 
an  average  of  15  per  cent  upon  our  side,  and  only  3 per  cent  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 
This,  we  think,  is  a decided  proof  of  improvement  All  the  branches  of  manufactures, 
however,  are  far  from  having  experienced  the  same  rate  of  progress.  It  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  woollen  manufactures,  which,  on  the  contrary,  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  England.  We  may  say  the  same  of  silk  goods,  but  not  of  cot- 
ton and  linen  goods,  the  supply  of  which  England  may  be  said  to  have  monopolized  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe.  The  exports  of  English  cotton  goods,  in  1843,  amounted  in 
value  to  406  millions  of  francs ; in  weight,  to  80  millions  of  kilogrammes ; and  on  a 
qnantitv,  to  820,000  kilometres,  or  295,000  leagues,  befhg  nearly  twenty-three  times  the 
circumference  of  our  globe.  Next  to  these  goods,  iron  was  the  most  important  article  of 
the  English  exports.  England  sold  iron  to  the  commercial  world  for  the  amount  of  64 
millions,  being  only  three  millions  more  than  in  1842;  whereas,  considering  the  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  price  of  this  article,  the  increase  ought  to  have  been  much  more 
considerable.  With  the  markets  which  Great  Britain  ha9  created  in  India  and  Chino,  we 
may  conjecture  her  manufactures  will  receive  a new  impetus,  and  that  she  is  really  little 
alarmed  at  the  gloomy  predictions  which  have  been  made  by  some  persons  as  to  the  future 
fate  of  British  products.  Our  own  products  are  extending,  as  we  have  shown,  not  only 
as  regards  foreign  markets,  but  in  our  va9t  national  market,  where  tho  increase  of  wealth 
has  given  a new  impulse  for  the  importation  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  consumption. 
Thus,  whilst  in  England  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  manufactured  has  remained  for  ten 
yean,  nearly,  at  20  million*  of  kilogrammes  per  year,  it  has  risen  in  France,  in  the  same 
period,  from  12  to  20  millions.  Something  analogous  has  taken  place  in  cottons,  our 
consumption  of  which  has  rigui  from  40  to  60  millions  of  kilogrammes,  whilst  it  has  ripen 
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in  England  in  tftfc  proportion  only  of  from  190  to  210.  This  double  source  of  trade,  a 
vast  and  rich  home  market,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports,  constitute  for  our  country  an 
excellent  state  of  things,  which  will  infallibly  be  improved  by  the  habits  of  well  regulated 
and  judicious  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  perseverance  in  our  enterprises.  These  form,  in 
a great  measure,  the  secret  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  England.” 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  AND  OTHER  GOLD  MINES. 

Exclusive  of  the  late  gradual  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  South  American  and  Mexi- 
can mines,  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  Russian  mines 
and  washings,  particularly  the  latter.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  account  of  the 
produce  in  gold  of  the  washings  of  Siberia,  earned  on  upon  account  of  the  crown  and  of 
individuate,  from  1830  to  1842,  both  inclusive: — 


Years. 

Pda. 

Liv. 

Zol. 

Years. 

Pda. 

Liv. 

Zol. 

1830, 

. 5 

32 

59$ 

1838, 

193 

6 

474 

1831, 

10 

18 

35$ 

1839, 

183 

8 

164 

1832, 

21 

34 

Bbf 

1840, 

255 

27 

26} 

1833, 

36 

32 

53J 

1841, 

358 

33 

14f 

1834, 

65 

18 

90f 

1842, 

631 

5 

21* 

fftaS 

93 

12 

46$ 

m _ 

1836, 

105 

9 

41 

Total,... . 

2,093 

38 

46 

1837, 

132 

39 

H 

But,  in  addition  to  the  above  quantity  of  631  poods,  obtained  from  washings  in  Sibe- 
ria in  1842,  the  silver  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Kolyvan  yielded,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  30  poods  of  gold ; while  the  washings  and  mines  of  the  Oural  mountains 
yielded  no  fewer  than  310  poods;  making  the  total  produce  971  poods,  equal  to  30,030 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  42,571  lbs.  troy ; which,  at  46 L 14s.  6 d.  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to 
1, 989,1281.  11s.  (Supplement  an  Journal  de  Vlnterieur,  for  1842,  p.  16.) 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Russian  government  imposes  a duty, 
varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  20  to  25  pet  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  mines 
and  washings ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temptation  to  avoid  so  heavy  a duty, 
and  the  peculation  on  the  part  of  the  agents  for  the  crown,  must  give  rise  to  a great  deal 
of  smuggling.  Perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  es- 
timated the  metal  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  at  a fourth  part  of  the  above  ; but,  taking 
it  only  at  a fifth  part,  we  have  a sum  of  no  less  than  2,386,000/.  for  the  produce  of  the 
Russian  gold  mines  and  washing*,  in  1842. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  the  produce  of  the  Rus- 
sian washings  and  mines,  in  1842,  as  a fair  criterion  of  their  future  produce,  seeing  that 
the  produce  of  the  washings  in  that  year  was  not  far  from  being  twice  as  great  as  it  had 
been  in  any  previous  year.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  produce  in  question  has  been 
progressively  and  rapidly  augmenting  during  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  1842 ; and  it 
is  stated  in  the  official  journal  whence  we  have  borrowed  these  details,  that  Melon  toute 
probabilite , et  a mains  qu'on  ne  manque  cVouvriert,  le  chiffre  de  Vannee  1843,  ojfirira  de 
nouveau  sur  celui  de  Vannee  demiere  an  excedant  tres  considerable. — [We  have  since 
learned  that  the  produce  of  the  Russian  gold  mines  and  washings,  in  1843,  amounted  to 
no  leas  than  1,312  poods;  being  equivalent,  adding  one-fifth  for  the  quantity  not  brought 
to  account,  to  3,296,962 /.  11s.  Id.  sterling — an  increase  which  is  altogether  extraordinary, 
and  will  have  the  most  powerful  influence.] 

In  addition  to  this  vast  quantity  of  gold,  Russia  produces  a quantity  of  silver,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about  1,300  poods  a year ; worth,  at  S&  2 d, 
an  ounce,  193,440/.  We  have  seen  no  very  recent  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the  Saxon, 
Hungarian,  and  other  European  mines,  on  which  it  would  be  nt  all  safe  to  place  much 
reliance.  We  incline,  however,  to  thiuk  that  their  produce  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
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•boot  750,0002.  a year.  Hence,  supposing  we  are  nearly  right  in  these  estimates,  the 
total  available  produce  of  the  American,  European,  and  Russian  Asiatic  mines,  will  be— 
South  American  and  Mexican,  5,600,000/.;  United  States,  100,000/.;  European, 
750,000/. ; and  Ruaso-Asiatic,  2,600,000/. ; making,  in  all,  9,050,000/.  And,  therefore, 
should  these  estimates  be  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  it  may  he  concluded,  in  opposition 
to  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  the  Bupply  of  the  precious  metals 
is  at  present  but  little  inferior  to  what  it  amounted  to  when  the  American  mines  wero 
moat  productive. 

POETRY  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

In  the  ports  upon  our  coast  engaged  in  that  important  branch  of  American  commercial 
enterprise,  the  whale  fishery,  the  arrival  of  a ship  from  ita  long  voyage  to  the  South  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  oceans,  is  an  exciting  event,  that  often  gives  rise  to  scenes  of  thrilling 
interest  Sometimes,  a ship  that  has  not  been  heard  from  for  several  months,  makes  its 
appearance  ; and  of  course  the  anxiety  of  those  interested  is  intense,  to  ascertain  hersne- 
csss,  and  if  all  her  crew  have  returned  in  safety. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

BT  MISS  F.  M.  CAULKINS,  NEW  LONDON. 

The  Spring,  the  quickening  Spring’s  sweet  voice. 

Runs  whispering  o’er  the  ground ; 

Streams  gushing  from  their  chains  rejoice. 

Young  buds  breathe  sweetness  round. 

Why  pace  those  groups  the  sunny  shore? 

Why  climb  yon  hill-top  o’er  and  o’er? 

What  wanderers  on  the  dark  blue  main. 

Will  Spring’s  soft  breath  bring  back  again? 

They  linger  on  the  boach — they  ga2e, 

And  sigh,  as  at  their  feet 
The  breaking  billow  moans  and  playe, 

Half  sorrowful,  half  sweet. 

A speck  appears — “ A sail ! a sail ! 

Swell  ng  before  the  landward  gale ! 

She’s  large — how  high  that  mast  ascends! 

A ship ! a ship !— our  friends  ! our  friends  !** 

Strain  every  eye  ; look  long,  look  far— 

She  comes,  deep  laden — low ; 

The  first  full  ship — the  moming-etar — 

Why  move  her  wings  so  slow  ? 

Hearts  rise,  hearts  sink — ’tis  hope,  ’tis  fear; 

The  joyous  6hout,  the  trembling  tear. 

What  hath  time  done,  on  sea  or  shore  ? 

Will  all  thut  parted  meet  once  more  ? 

Her  cannon  speaks,  her  streamers  swell, 

Abroad  her  signals  fly  ; 

Alts  well  / — she’s  standing  in  ! AIT$  well ! 

A hundred  voices  cry. 

How  bold,  how  giant-like  her  state  ! 

That  deep-sunk  keel  bears  costly  freight — 

Those  thunders  quick  and  loud  declare 
Success  and  health  are  regent  there. 

They  land,  and  meet  the  long-worn  clasp 

Of  friendship’s  welcome  hand  ; » 

The  loud  acclaim,  the  hearty  grasp, 

Of  hundreds  on  the  strand  ; 

The  bursting  questions  and  replies. 

Half  said,  half  answered  ; tears  and  cries; 

The  rush  for  home,  the  long  emhrace — 

O who  such  glowing  eceAcs  can  trace  ? 
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Another  sail ! — no  cannon  roars, 

No  pendants  strike  the  air ; 

How  hushed,  how  sad  she  nears  the  shore ! 

Death' a angel  has  been  there. 

Boats  float  around — no  shouts  are  heard, 
No  echoes  with  rejoicing  stirred. 

That  low  flag  casts  a gloomy  shade 
O’er  decks  where  death  his  pail  hath  laid. 

A mother  watched  the  treacherous  main 
Long  for  that  ship’s  return  ; 

A maiden’s  heart  is  rent  in  twain. 

The  dismal  truth  to  learn ; 

Oft  on  the  star-light  beach  she  strayed, 

And  for  the  wandering  seaman  prayed ; 

Or  chid  the  winds  and  waves  that  brought 
No  tidings  of  the  friends  she  sought 

Vain  was  the  maid’s  or  mother’s  tear — 

Ilia  lot  was  bold  and  brief ; 

His  comrades  land,  and  give  no  cheer, 

For  they  have  lost  their  chief 
Thus  sounds  of  mirth,  and  sounds  of  wo. 
From  heart  to  heart  together  flow  ; 

And  boundless  joy  and  anguish  stem 
Are  mingled  when  the  ships  return. 

Yet  still  to  Thee  our  souls  we  raise, 

O Lord  of  land  and  sea ! 

In  bliss  o"  wo,  the  wings  of  praiso 
Shall  still  mount  up  to  thee. 

The  wife’s  glad  smile,  the  mother's  tear, 
The  funeral  wail,  the  welcome  cheer, 

All  rising  from  the  heart’s  bright  urn, 

Shall  praise  Thee  for  tho  ship’s  return. 


COMMERCE  AT  HONG-KONG,  CHINA. 

We  find,  in  Captain  Cunyghamc’s  Recollections  of  Service,  as  published  in  the  London 
Spectator,  the  following  passage,  toucliing  commerce  at  Hong-Kong: — 

“ The  harbor  of  IIong-Kong  was  generally  very  crowded  with  Chinese  native  craft 
The  gayest  and  most  highly  decorated  boot9  which  arrived  at  our  port,  were  those  which 
brought  from  Canton  a mercantile  commodity  very  commonly  trafficked  in  by  the  Chi- 
nese. These  were  young  ladies,  who  were  bent  upon  the  speculation  of  marriage;  being 
brought  from  the  exuberant  population  of  the  interior  towns,  to  supply  this  deficiency 
among  the  numerous  settlers  who  had  come  from  tho  continent  to  our  new  colony,  so 
many  of  every  trade  and  occupation  having  already  flocked  in  vast  numbers  to  the  island. 
These  boats  arrived  with  drums  and  gongs  beating,  and  colors  flying,  generally  coming  to 
an  anchor  immediately  under  my  own  window.  Tea-tables  were  soon  arranged  ; and  the 
young  ladies,  from  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  arrayed  in  their  smartest  jackets  and  trow- 
aers,  might  be  seen  endeavoring  to  bewitch  those  visiters  who  flocked  to  the  boats.  I was 
informed  that  the  price,  generally  speaking,  averaged  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  which  money  wa9  transferred  to  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  ; a due  proportion,  however,  being  charged  for  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  voy- 
age, together  with  commission,  &c.,  upon  the  bargain.  I have  known  instances  of  some 
of  the  natives  of  India  becoming  purchasers  ; but,  in  that  case,  they  would  obt  iin  solely 
the  refuse  of  the  community.  Upon  one  occasion,  a hitmutgar,  or  table.scrvont,  a native 
of  Bengal,  complained  to  me,  and  entreatod  my  interference ; stating  that  he  had  en- 
trusted a friend  of  his  own,  who  had  gone  to  Macno,  with  one  hundred  dollars,  all  hia 
savings,  for  tho  purpose  of  buying  him  a nice  comely  wife ; but  when  she  arrived,  she  by 
no  means  answered  the  description  given  of  her,  being  too  short  and  too  old,  and  by  no 
inean9  a hundred  dollar  wife,  but  not  more  than  a thiity  dollar  one  ; when,  much  to  hia 
grief,  as  well  as  surprise,  he  only  got  laughed  at  by  me  for  his  pains.” 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SILK. 

Looking  over  a file  of  papers,  published  in  1802,  we  find  an  extract  from  Alexander’s 
**  History  of  Women,”  touching  the  early  history  of  silk.  It  is  there  stated  that,  “ in  the 
year  555,  two  monks  brought  from  Ccrinda,  in  the  East  Indies,  to  Constantinople,  the 
eggs  of  some  silk-worms ; which,  having  hatched  in  a dunghill,  they  fed  the  young  in- 
flects with  mulberry  leaves,  and  by  this  management  they  soon  multiplied  to  such  a degree, 
that  manufactures  of  silk  were  erected  at  Constantinople,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes,  and  at 
Corinth.  In  the  year  1130,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  brought  manufacturers  of  silk  from 
Greece,  and  settled  them  at  Palermo,  where  they  taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of  breeding 
the  silk-worms,  and  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  eilk.  From  Sicily,  the  art  was  carried 
over  all  Italy ; from  thence  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  south  of  France.  In  the 
year  1286,  the  ladies  of  some  noblemen  first  appeared  in  silk  man  ties,  at  a splendid  ball 
in  England.  In  the  year  1620,  the  art  of  weaving  silk  was  firet  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ; and  in  the  year  1719,  Lombe’s  machine,  for  throwing  silk,  was  erected  at  Derby. 
This  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  contains  26,586  wheels,  the  whole  of  which  receive 
their  motion  from  one  wheel  that  is  turned  by  water.  Sometime  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  presented  with  a pair  of  eilk  stockings,  which  was  the  first  pair 
that  was  ever  seen  in  England.” 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  WOOL 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  wool  is  very  curious.  Fifty  years  ago,  not  a pound  of 
fine  wool  was  raised  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept Spain.  In  the  latter  country,  the  flocks  were  owned  exclusively  by  the  nobility,  or 
by  the  crown.  In  1 794,  a small  flock  was  sent  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a present 
from  the  king  of  Spain — whence  the  entire  product  of  Saxony  wool,  now  of  such  im- 
mense value.  Before  the  hreaking  out  of  the  last  war  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Humphreys  succeeded  in  getting  a few  Merino  sheep  brought  out  of 
Spain,  though  their  exportation  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  In  1809,  during  the  Becond  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  some  of  the  valu- 
able crown  flocks  were  sold  to  raise  money.  Our  consul  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Jarvis,  purchased 
fourteen  hundred  head,  and  sent  them  to  this  country.  Previously,  however,  Mr.  Livingston 
obtained  a few  sheep  of  the  Spanish  breed  as  a present,  in  1792.  A portion  of  the  pure 
unmixed  Merino  blood,  from  these  flocks,  is  to  be  found  in  Vermont  at  this  time.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  immense  flocks  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^ 


COMMERCIAL  PIETY  AND  PROFIT. 

There  is  an  unapproachable  perfection  of  cant  in  the  annexed  advertisement,  which  we 
take  from  a Manchester  (Eng.)  paper: — 

TO  DRAPERS,  HABERDASITERS,  WAREHOUSEMEN,  ETC. 

Wanted,  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  by  an  eminently  pious  young  man  of  Scot- 
land, who  has  been  regularly  bred  to  the  above  branches,  and  considerably  experienced 
generally,  a situation  as  assistant  clerk,  manager,  salesman,  or  traveller.  The  advertiser 
is  twenty-bne  years  of  age,  possessed  of  excellent  health,  an  amiable  disposition,  good 
ability,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  great  scriptural  doctrine,  strictly  evangelical,  and 
would  be  found  to  be  of  immense  advantage  in  assisting  to  advance  the  claims  and  reign 
of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  amidst  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  opposition  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  these  latter  agitating  times.  Testimonials  and  refer- 
ences to  several  eminent  evangelical  ministers  and  members  of  the  Gospel,  89  well  as  to 
former  and  present  employers,  of  the  most  strict  nnd  satisfactory  tendency  as  to  character 
and  ability,  with  portrait,  may  be  had  on  application.  No  objections  to  town  or  country^ 
and  would  be  willing  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  a liberal  church  or  dissenting  family, 
bolding  evangelical  principles,  and  make  himself  generally  useful.  A house  favorable  to 
Evangelical,  Ptesbyterian,  or  Independent  Church  principles,  affording  permanent  employ- 
ment, and  progressive  advancement  of  salary,  preferred. 
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THE  BBOI  TRADE. 

1.  — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  late  Master  of  Rigby 

School , and  Reg  us  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
Arthur  P.  Stanley,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tatar  of  University  College,  Oxford.  First 
American,  from  the  third  English  edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 

The  favorable  notices  of  this  work  which  met  our  eye,  in  the  leading  reviews  and 
literary  journals  of  England — and,  more  than  all,  the  occasional  extracts  that  had  been 
published,  convinced  us  that  it  was  one  well  worth  reproducing  in  this  country ; and  we 
were  not  surprised  when  we  saw  the  announcement  of  the  Appletons  that  it  was  in  press. 
It  is,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  book,  developing  the  resources  of  a deep  and  honest 
thinker,  and  an  eminently  pure  and  good  man.  The  correspondence,  selected  by  the 
editor  from  a mass  of  letters,  preserved  in  almost  unbroken  series,  from  first  to  last,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  The  editor,  too,  has  wisely  avoided 
giving  any  formal  account  of  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Arnold.  That  may  bo  gathered 
from  every  page,  which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  mirrors  forth  the  peculiar  and  striking 
characteristics  of  his  mind.  It  is  a work  that  may  be  read  by  men  of  all  sects  in  religion, 
and  all  schools  of  philosophy — all  who  delight  to  study  the  life  of  a being  who  possessed 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  traits  of  character,  truly  remarkable.  The  two  large 
octavo  volumes  of  the  English  edition  are  here  compressed,  without  abridgement,  into 
one  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  of  five  hundred  pages. 

2.  — Goldsmith's  Gems  of  Penmanship , containing  various  Examples  of  the  Caligraphie 
Art,  embracing  the  Author's  System  of  Mercantile  Penmanship,  in  Ten  Lessons , of 
One  Hour  each , with  ample  Instructions.  By  Oliver  B.  Goldsmith,  Professor  of  Pen- 
manship. New  York:  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  splendid  volume  furnishes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  specimens  of 
penmanship  that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  observation.  They  combine  an  artist-like 
ease,  grace,  and  elegance,  that  we  are  quite  sure  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  com- 
mercial difficulties  of  1836-7,  that  blasted  the  prospects  of  so  many  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  worthy  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  among  that  number  the  author  of 
these  44  Genis  of  Penmanship,”  if  not  so  agreeable  to  the  sufferer  at  the  time,  has  cer- 
tainly resulted  in  a public  benefit ; as  it  has  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  the  country 
with  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  penmanship  it  has  ever  produced.  The  rules  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith  are  few  and  simple,  but  all  that  seem  requisite  in  a work  that  embraces  sock 
perfect  and  copious  examples.  The  lecture  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  on  the  44  Pen,”  delivered 
at  Clinton  Hall,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  is  published  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  and  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  pen  thnt  is  44  so  moved 
by  a master.”  Endicott,  the  lithographer,  has  done  justice  to  the  penmanship,  by  bis  ad- 
mirably exact  transfers  to  the  stone. 

3.  — St.  Ignatius  and  his  First  Companions.  By  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  author  of 
the  41  History  of  the  Church,”  44  Father  Rowland,' ” 44  Alctheia,”  etc.  New  York  : 
Edward  Dunigan. 

This  volume  embraces  the  lives  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  Peter  Faber,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Claudius  Jaius,  John  Cardurius,  Laynez,  Salmeron,  Bobadilla,  Rodriguez,  Cordurius,  and 
Bratus,  the  nine  first  companions  of  the  founder  of  the  44  Society  of  Jesns.”  The  lives 
of  the  four  who  preceded  Ignatius  to  the  tomb,  arc  given  to  their  conclusion.  44  Of  the 
others,”  ssys  Dr.  Pise,. 44  my  purpose  was  to  treat  only  down  to  the  period  when  tbeir 
holy  founder  was  tiken  from  them  ; in  which  space,  however,  all  the  important  actions 
of  the  society  ore  comprised.”  To  confhte  the  calumny  that  Ignatius  was  a fanatic,  and 
that  his  first  disciples  were  intriguers  and  imposters,  appear  to  be  leading  objects  with  the 
author.  The  work  bears  the  impress  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  ancient  Catholicism.  It  is,  moreover,  a beautifully  printed  volume. 
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4 — The  United  Slates  Almanac , or  Complete  Ephemeris  for  1845,  etc.,  etc.  By  John 

Downes.  Also,  numerous  Statistics,  rfy  John  P.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 

Philadelphia  Bar.  Philadelphia:  B.  Walker.  New  York:  C.  J.  Gillis. 

The  astronomical  portion  of  this  work  is  unexceptionable ; and  the  tables  it  contains, 
in  most  frequent  use  among  astronomers,  navigators,  engineers,  and  others,  will  be  found 
at  once  accurate  and  valuable.  In  this  respect,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  similar  work,  at  home 
or  abroad.  We  regret  that  a proper  regard  for  truth,  impels  us  to  say,  that  the  statistical 
department,  about  which  there  is  a liberal  share  of  assumption  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s  pre- 
face, is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  not  a single  originally  compiled  table  in 
the  volume  ; and  44  the  requisite  condensation  which,”  he  says,  “ has  been  made  of  the 
Treasury  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,”  consists  simply  in  cutting  from  that 
document  a few  of  the  tables,  and  transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  this  almanac ; to  say 
nothing  of  the  statistics  of  the  two  former  volumes,  which  have  been  retained.  A work 
of  this  kind  should  furnish  a complete  chain  of  statistics,  without  encumbering  that  de- 
partment with  the  repetitions  of  former  years,  so  that  each  volume  of  the  series  will  pos- 
sess a standard  value. 

& — Mirror  Library . Edited  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  G.  P.  Morris.  8vo^  pp.  1,000.  New 

York:  Office  of  the  Evening  Mirror. 

This  large  and  splendid  volume  contains,  between  its  richly  gilded  covers,  more  poetry, 
inspiration,  genius,  sentiment,  elegance,  taste,  and  whatever  else  is  good,  beautiful,  and 
true,  than  all  the  annuals  ever  published.  If  we  had  but  five  dollars  to  appropriate  for 
books,  it  should  be  invested  in  this  noble  volume,  which  is  indeed  a 44  Library”  in  itself, 
of  choice  literature,  well  worth,  and  would  have  cost  a few  years  ago,  ten  times  that  sum. 
Aside  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  we  value  it  (as  the  many  admirers  of  Willis  will) 
all  the  more,  as  a mirror,  reflecting  the  genius,  taste,  and  heart  of  our  esteemed 
friend  ; containing,  as  it  docs,  the  choicest  gems  of  his  favorite  authors,  as  well  as  his 
own  graceful  and  graphic  sketches!  and  the  inspiration  of  his  purest  thoughts  and  highest 
moments. 

6.  — The  Apprentices.  A Tale  for  Youth.  By  Mary  Howitt,  author  of  44  Strive  and 

Thrive,”  “ Sowing  and  Reaping,”  44  Work  and  Wages,”  etc.,  etc.  New  York : D. 

Appleton  &l  Co. 

Mary  Howitt’s  domestic  tales  possess  all  the  requisites  of  excellence.  Her  likenesses  * 
of  persons,  and  descriptions  of  social  and  domestic  life  in  England,  appear  exceedingly 
natural  and  graphic.  The  truthfulness  of  her  portraits  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  their  virtues  and  vices,  their  faults  and  their  foibles,  render  her  writings  a mirror  to 
the  reader,  that,  duly  regarded,  cannot  fail  of  exerting  a benign  nnd  healthful  influence 
cm  their  morals  and  mannere.  The  tales  of  Mrs.  Howitt  are  alike  instructive  to  children 
and  parents.  There  are  none  that  we  read  with  more  pleasure,  and  we  trust  with  more 
benefit,  to  ourselves. 

7.  — Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

The  present  treatise  exhibits  a variety  of  the  circumstances,  facts,  and  phenomena  of 

the  natural  creation,  in  a manner  that  cannot  fail  of  arresting  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
student  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  disposed  to  look  through 
nature  np  to  its  great  first  cause.  The  volume  treats  of  the  commencement  of  oiganic 
life,  of  the  constituent  materials  and  formation  of  the  earth,  origin  of  animated  tribes,  and 
indeed  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation.  It  is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  connect  the 
natural  sciences  into  a history  of  nature.  How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in  this,  it 
belongs  to  others  more  erudite  than  ourself  to  examine,  judge,  and  decide. 

6. — Turns  of  Fortune,  and  other  Tales . By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  New  York:  C.  S. 

Francis. 

Here  are  three  pleasant  and  profitable  tales,  imparting  useful  lessons  in  social  life,  well 
wrorth  acquiring  by  children  of  every  growth. 
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9.  — Notes , Critical , Illustrative,  end  Practical,  of  the  Book  of  Job ; with  a new  Trans- 
lation, and  an  Introductory  Dissertation . By  Albert  Barnes.  2 vols.,  12ma  New 
York : Leavitt,  Trow  A Co. 

We  have  in  this  country  several  able  and  learned  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume, 
who,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  contributed  largely  to  our  stock  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation. The  labors  of  Bush,  Barnes,  Noyes,  Livermore,  and  others,  in  .this  ample  field, 
are  known  and  appreciated  abroad.  Indeed,  it  has  been  admitted,  by  one  at  least  of  the 
leading  reviews  of  England,  that,  in  this  respect,  our  divines  of  the  present  century  were 
in  advance  of  their  own.  .The  volumes  before  us  evince  a deep  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  means  and  sources  of  criticism,  and  clearly  exhibit  Dr.  Barnes  in  the  light  of  a 
patient,  laborious,  and  erudite  student  in  biblical  literature ; and  cannot  fail  of  adding  new 
lustre  to  his  former  well-earned  fame. 

10.  — Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  L L.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Ac.  With  Corrections  and  Improvements.  By  Abra- 
ham Mills,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  New  York : Harpers. 
Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  beauty  which  everywhere  pervade  the  au- 
thor's thoughts,  previous  editions  of  these  essays  contain  “ many  inaccuracies,  that  greatly 
interrupts  the  pleasure  which  the  student  of  taste  would  otherwise  enjoy,  while  studying 
the  work.”  These  inconveniences,  cither  expressed  or  implied,  Mr.  Mills  informs  us  he 
has  attempted  to  remove ; not,  however,  interfering  with  the  author's  own  opinions.  The 
success  of  two  similar  efforts  of  Professor  Mills,  as  well  as  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys, 
impels  us  to  believe  that  he  has  succeeded,  in  the  present  instance,  in  effecting  that  object. 

11.  — Miles  KlenCs  Journey  Under  Ground , being  a Narrative  of  his  Wonderful  Descent 
to  the  Subterranean  JAinds,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Sensible  Animals  and  Trees 
inhabiting  the  Planet  Nazar,  and  the  Firmament.  By  Louis  Holbero.  Translated 
from  the  Danish.  By  John  Gurlon.  With  a Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.  Boston: 
Saxton,  Pierce  A Co,  New  York:  Saxton  A Miles. 

The  author  of  this  curious  work,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  eminent  writer  among  the 
Danes  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  works  show  a surprising  versatility  of  genius,  com- 
prising histories,  and  a treatise  on  jurisprudence,  together  with  satires  and  comedies.  The 
present  narrative,  though  written  so  many  ye  are  ago,  contains  many  satirical  hits  applies^ 
ble  to  the  present  time  ; thus  showing  that  what  appears  to  one  age  to  be  a whim  alto- 
gether new,  may  be,  in  fact,  only  some  old  notion  newly  promulgated.  It  has  a number 
of  very  singular  engravings,  illustrative  of  things  “under  the  ground.” 

12.  — Rouff's  Repertory  of  Homcepathic  Medicine , Nosologically  arranged.  Translated 
from  the  Gorman,  by  A.  Howahd  Okie,  M.  D.  With  Additions  and  Improvement*. 

* By  Gideon  Humphrey,  M.  D.  New  York : WHliam  Radde. 

This  is  the  second  American  edition  of  this  treatise,  which  has  been,  we  are  told,  care- 
fully amended  and  revised,  with  additions.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  concentrate  the 
practical  results  of  homcepathic  medicine,  in  a manner  so  plain  and  precise,  that  every 
intelligent  observer  of  morbid  phenomena,  whether  within  the  pale  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  out  of  it,  may  readily  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  this  system.  The  matter  is  drawn  from  the  results  of  experience — “ ail 
guess-work  and  hypothesis,  which  have  so  long  occupied  the  place  of  rational  induction 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  find  no  support  here.” 

13.  — The  Convent-Bell,  and  other  Poems . By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New  York: 
John  S.  Taylor. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  contains,  besides  the  “ Convent-Bell,”  occupying 
seventy-eight  pages,  two  other  poems — * Izram,  a Mexican  Tale,”  and  “ Osrie,  a Mis- 
sionary Talc,”  of  equal  length,  besides  the  “ Garden,”  and  a few  fugitive  pieces  ; and 
forms,  we  believe,  the  entire  poetical  writings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  The  talcs  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  sentiment,  and  exhibit  considerable  power  of  versifica- 
tion, and  all  earnest  but  graceful  diction. 
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14.  — Letters  on  Homiletic  Preaching , and  on  Public  Prayer;  together  with  Sermons  and 
Letters . By  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  An- 
dover. New  York : Ezra  Collier. 

Dr.  Porter  is  a learned  theologian  and  critical  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a number  of 
very  popular  school  books.  The  present  work  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  in 
divinity ; and,  so  far  as  we  arq  capable  of  judging,  is  well  adapted  to  that  object  It  ex- 
hibits the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  author’s  style,  who  regards  this  species  of  di- 
dactic composition  as  allowing  very  little  scopes  the  imagination,  and  requiring  that  the 
diction  should  possess  purity,  simplicity,  and  precision,  as  its  prominent  features. 

15.  — A Treatise  on  Pathological  Anatomy . By  Carl  Rokitansky,  M.  D.,  Professor 
Extraordinary  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  Additions  in  Diagnosis  from  Schoonbein,  Skoda,  and  others.  By 
Dr.  John  C.  Peters.  New  York : William  Raddc. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  says  that  no  modern  volume  on  morbid 
anatomy  contains  half  so  many  genuine  facts  as  Rokitansky's,  and  that  it  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  place  its  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  observers.  The  present  volume, 
comptetc  in  itself,  is  devoted  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  A 
second  volume,  by  the  same  author,  has  been  translated,  “ but  will  not  be  forthcoming  un- 
less the  sale  of  the  first  warrants  it” 

16.  — The  Boston  Almanac,  for  the  year  1845.  By  S.  N.  Dickinson.  Boston : T.  Groom. 
This  is  the  tenth  annual  volume  of  what  we  consider  a model  almanac.  In  typography 

and  arrangement,  k is  a perfect  specimen  of  neatness  and  taste ; and  it  contains,  for  its 
size  and  price,  a vast  amount  of  matter — almost  everything  that  can  be  useful  to  tho  citi- 
zen or  stranger,  and  will  be  found  particularly  valuable  to  the  merchant  and  business  man, 
in  or  out  of  Boston,  as  a commercial  guide. 

17.  — Harried  and  Single;  or , Marriage  and  Celibacy  Contrasted,  in  a series  of  Domes- 
tic Pictures.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

18.  — Lovers  and  Husbands ; a Story  of  Married  Life.  By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
u Sweethearts  and  Wives,”  11  Insubordination,”  “ Six  Nights  with  the  Washingtonians.” 
Two  excellent  fireside  talcs,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  They  have 

the  commendation  of  an  intelligent  and  pure-minded  woman,  possessed  of  all  tho  virtuos 
and  graces  they  so  agreeably  inculcate. 

19.  — The  Officer's  Manual . Napoleon's  Maxims  of  War.  Translated  from  the  French. 
By  Colonel  D* Aguilar,  Deputy  Adjutant-General  to  tho  Troops  serving  in  Ireland. 
New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  little  volume  has  the  endorsement  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  as  containing  a 
circle  of  maxims  deduced  from  the  highest  sources  of  military  science  and  experience, ' 
and  as  embracing  practical  illustrations  of  the  principles,  taken  from  the  most  celebrated 
campaigns  of  modem  times.  The  study  of  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  set  young  officers  in 
a course  of  inquiry  and  reflection  to  these  improvements  in  the  arts  of  war ; but  we  trust 
the  hour  is  not  distant  when  maxims  of  “ peace,  and  good  will  to  man,”  will  take  the 
place  of  those  laid  down  in  the  present  volume. 

20- — The  Scout;  or,  The  Fast  of  St.  Nicholas.  A Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century . 
By  the  author  of  u The  Eagle  of  the  Mohawks.”  New  York  : C.  L.  Stickney. 

This  story  may  be  regarded  as  a sequel  tottlie  Eagle  of  tho  Mohawks,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  E.  W.  Shccut  It  takes  up  the  thread  of  history  where  that  story  leavee  < 
it,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  succeeding  generation.  The  readers  of  the  former  well-told 
tale  will  find  this  equally,  if  not  more  interesting. 

21. — Sorrowing,  yet  Rejoicing ; or,  A,  Narrative  of  Recent  Successive  Bereavements  in 
a Minister's  Family . New  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  domestic  afflictions  described  in  this  pathetie  narrative,  will  excite  the  sympathy 
of  all  readers ; while  the  examples  of  resignation  exhibited,  strengthen  our  hopes  of  hu- 
manity, and  its  high  destiny. 
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22.  — The  Rockite.  An  Irish  Story.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New  York : John  8. 
Taylor  & Co. 

A thrilling  narrative,  designed  to  exhibit  what  the  author  calls  the  Christianity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  she  most  ardently  detests.  It  will  be  read  with  inters?  t 
by  her  numerous  admirers ; but  we  think  a more  loving  spirit  displayed  in  talcs  of  this 
description  would  be  more  effectual  in  combating  error,  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear. 

23.  — The  Juvenile  Library , a Collection  of  Moral  Tales  and  Sketches.  Vol.  2.  Prind- 
cipally  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Sawyer.  New  York:  C.  L.  Stickncy. 
Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  a poem  or  a parable,  a story  or  a descriptive  sketch,  (and 

the  volume  contains  every  variety  of  composition,)  the  purest  moral  and  social  sentiments 
are  inculcated,  in  the  most  attractive  form.  We  notice  in  the  volume  several  translations 
from  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  Germans. 

24.  — Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lundie  Duncan ; being  Recollections  of  a Daughter . By 
her  Mother.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

This  little  volume  exhibits  the  religious  life  and  progress  of  an  eminently  pious  woman, 
from  the  days  of  childhood,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a life  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  till 
relieved  from  the  lost  by  the  fruition  of  the  former.  It  embraces  numerous  extracts  from 
her  diary,  epistolary  correspondence,  and  a few  short  poems. 

25.  — Introduction  to  the  Pictorial  Reader , containing  a variety  of  Easy  Lessons  upon 
the  most  Familiar  Subjects , illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  By  Rensselaer 
Bentley,  author  of  the  “ Pictorial  Spelling  Book,”  etc.  New  York:  Saxton  &.  Miles. 
Admirably  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young  children,  learning  to  read.  It  is  printed 

on  snow-white  paper,  and  illustrated  with  very  pretty  and  appropriate  cut?. 

26.  — The  Deserter.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

A highly  exciting  story,  in  which,  as  in  all  the  works  of  this  writer,  her  evangelical  re- 
ligious views  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative. 

27.  — Discourse  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews , delivered  at  the  Tabernacle , October  28, 
and  December  2,  1844.  By  M.  M.  Noah.  With  a Map  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  New 
York:  Harper  &,  Brothers.  [This  i9  an  able,  eloquent,  and  catholic  defence  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  we  can  discover  much  to  commend,  and  but  little  to  disapprove.  We 
earnestly  hope  it  may  prove  instrumental  in  restoring  the  44  chosen  people,”  scattered 
abroad,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  is  almost  Christian.} 

518. — The  Treasury  of  History  ; comprising  a General  Introductory  Cutline  of  Universal 
History , Ancient  and  Modem , and  a Series  of  Separate  Histones  of  every  Principal 
Nation  that  Exists ; their  Rise,  Progress , Present  Condition,  Ac.  By  Samvel  Maun- 
der, author  of  the  “ Treasury  of  Knowledge,”  etc.  To  which  is  added.  The  History 
of  the  United  States.  By  John  Inman,  E9q.  New  York:  Daniel  Adee.  [The  fort 
part  of  this  work  comprises  128  octavo  pages.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  fifteen  num- 
ber?, and  will  form  two  volumes,  or  more  than  fifteen  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
The  numbers  are  to  appear  monthly,  at  25  cents  each.] 

29.  — The  Illustrated  Bible  History , a Compilation  of  Important  Events  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  New  York : Wilson  Co.  [Two  pretty  volumes,  embra- 
cing the  most  interesting  events  in  the  two  Testament?,  illustrated  with  280  handsomo 
engraving?.] 

30.  — Helen  Halsey:  or,  The  Swamp  State  of  Conelachita . A Tale  of  the  Borders.  By 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  author  of 44  Richard  Hurdis, ” 44  The  Yemassce,”  44  The  Kina- 
men,”  etc.  New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  & Co. 

31.  — The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Obadiah  Ombuck,  wherein  are  duly  set  forth  the  Crosses, 
Chagrins,  Calamities , Checks , Chills , Changes,  and  Circumgerations  by  which  his 
Courtship  was  attended.  Showing  also  his  Suit , and  his  Espousal  to  his  Lady-Love. 
New  York:  Wilson  & Co.  [A  series  of  humorous  etchings,  replete  with  fun,  3lc.] 

32.  — Library  of  Select  Novels,  No.  44.  Agincourt;  a Romance.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
E?q.,  author  of  44  Darnley,”  44  De  l’Orme,”  44  Arabella  Stuart,”  44  Rose  D’Albrct,*  etc. 
New  York:  Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

33.  — Dunigan’s  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Douay  and  Rhe t- 
mish  Versions.  New  York:  Edward  Dunignn.  [The  sixteen  parts  of  this  beautiful 
edition  of  the  Catholic  Bible,  just  completed,  contain  several  beautiful  engravings, 
illustrating  select  pasaages  of  holy  writ] 
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Art.  L— THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

- ORIGIN  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM — THE  FRESENT  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  EVILS,  ETC. 

As  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  participating *fn  its  privi- 
leges, and  jealous  of  its  fame,  I cannot  express  the  regret  I experienced, 
when  I learned  that  Congress  had  adjourned  without  enacting  into  a law, 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Hon.  James 
Semple,  to  remodel  our  consular  establishment.  The  abuses  of  the 
present  system  are  so  glaring,  the  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably 
discussed,  facts  in  such  abundance  have  been  collected,  the  conviction, 
that  some  change  ought  to  take  place  is  so  universal,  and  above  all  the 
whole  commercial  system  of  America  so  imperiously  demands  a change, 
that  I can  discover  no  reason  to  justify  Congress  in  their  insensibility 
and  inaction.  A reason  undoubtedly  exists,  and  I fear  will  exist  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  commerce  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
I shall  endeavor  to  make  this  appear,  by  a statement  of  a few  facts,  which 
ha#  fallen  under  my  personal  observation ; for  it  is  quite  impossible,  in 
the  limits  of  a single  letter,  to  crowd  all  the  considerations  which  natural- 
ly arise  in  treating  of  a subject  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of  modem 
commerce.  And  I beg  that  in  the  facts  I state,  and  the  suggestions  they 
give  rise  to,  I may  not  be  misunderstood.  For  after  reading  Mr.  Semple’s 
luminous  exposition  of  this  matter  before  the  Senato,  I should  be  guilty 
of  unpardonable  presumption,  in  even  hoping  to  cast  any  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  I only  wish  to  illustrate  the  propositions  of  the  bill,  by  a few 
considerations,  which  have  been  the  result  of  my  consular  experience. 
At  the  same  time,  I make  my  apology,  for  speaking  often  of  myself,  in  tho 
words  of  Sheridan — “ in  stating  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  I must 
often  allude  to  myself.”  I ought  also  to  state,  that  although  I now  hold  a 
consulship  under  our  government,  I do  not  seek  a reform  in  the  consular 

rim,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  it  directly  myself, 
no  emolument,  of  a foreign  office,  could  ever  make  me,  for  any 
length  of  time,  even  a voluntary  exile  from  my  country.  My  birth,  edu- 
cation, tastes  and  sympathies  are  American ; and  in  the  luxury,  the  arts,  the 
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literature  of  Europe,  I can  find  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  associ- 
ations of  early  friendships,  and  for  the  consciousness  of  living  under  the 
shelter  of  perfect  liberty.  But  I do  feel  deeply  the  duty  of  every  man 
under  a free  government,  where  liberty  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  action, 
universally  exist,  to  illuminate  every  question  of  public  interest  with  the 
lights  of  his  own  experience.  And  who  would  question  even  the  right  of 
consuls  to  complain  of  the  abuses  of  the  system  under  which  they  suffer, 
in  the  service  of  their  government,  although  they  sought  a change  for 
their  own  advantage.  As  public  servants,  they  feel  that  they  too  are  en- 
titled to  their  share  of  the  fruits  of  a free  government — at  least  all  those 
feel  it,  who  honor  their  country  by  their  representation.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  let  each  man  speak  his'own  sentiments. 
Let  us  contemplate — 

I.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  consular  system.  We  have  derived 
this  term  from  the  ancient  Romans.  When  the  Tarquin  tyrants  were 
driven  out  of  Rome,  and  the  commonwealth  was  founded,  the  government 
of  the  state  was  committed  to  two  consuls,  who  represented  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  they  were  regarded  with  the  greatest 
reverence  by  the  people  and  foreign  princes.  They  wefe  chosen  anual- 
ly  by  a general  election,  and  for  a long  period  the  office  was  filled  by  the 
purest  and  most  illustrious  names  in  Rome.  No  one  could  aspire  to  the 
consulship  with  any  hope  of  success,  who  had  not  rendered  some  signal 
service  to  tie  state.  They  held  correspondence  with  kings,  and  gave  au- 
dience to  foreign  ambassadors.  Their  insignia  (with  the  exception  of  the 
crown)  was  like  that  of  kings.  They  had  control  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  led  them  out  to  battle.  They  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  honor, 
and  public  safety,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  faithfully  did  they  execute 
their  trust,  that  it  \yas  under  their  administration,  Rome  made  her  name 
feared  throughout  the  world.  In  the  latter  periods  of  the  republic,  consuls 
were  frequently  placed  over  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  this 
custom  prevailed,  even  under  the  Empire,  until  its  final  downfall.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  historians  have  attributed  the  glory  of  Rome  to 
her  consular  office,  and  they  tell  us  that  she  would  sooner  have  lost  her 
provinces,  but  for  their  administration.  The  consular  office  was  nearly 
or  quite  blotted  out,  when  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Empire  was  lost, 
and  during  the  long  night  of  barbarism,  which  covered  Europe,  science, 
liberty  and  commerce  were  extinguished.  But  light  began  to  break  over 
Europe,  when  the  crusades  began.  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  the  12th  cen-  ■ 
tury,  divided  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  Ligurian  Republic  had 
been  able  to  resist  the  rush  of  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  had  even, 
in  the  9th  century,  nearly  destroyed  the  Saracen  Empire,  in  Africa. 
More  deeply  fired  with  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure  than  any  other 
state  in  the  world,  she  led  the  way  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and 
closed  her  magnificent  career  of  discovery  with  the  New  World.  She 
had  opened  a flourishing  commerce  with  the  East  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  she  was  present  at  the  conquest  of  Antioch  and  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  chivalric  leaders  of  those  bold  enterprises  well  knew  how 
much  they  owed  to  her  valor  and  commercial  power,  and  the  red  cross,  in 
the  white  field,  (the  ensign  of  the  Ligurian  Republic,)  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Antioch,  and  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon, 
and  Geoffrey,  ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre, 44  Steong  hold  op  the  Genoese.”  As  she  was  in  advance  of 
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every  other  maritime  power,  it  is  more  than  probable,  she  first  establish- 
ed the  consular  system  of  modern  Europe.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  before 
the  first  crusade,  she  had  her  consuls  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  For 
many  ages  previous,  the  only  commerce  of  Europe  was  a system  of  free- 
booter/ and  private  plunder.  Might  made  right  whenevet-  rivals  met, 
and  this  system  had  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in  the  12th  century. 
The  exigencies  of  her  commerce,  particularly  in  the  East,  demanded  the 
protection  and  surveillance  of  public  commercial  agents  at  all  the  ports 
visited  by  her  vessels ; and  so  essential  was  the  aid  derived  from  resident 
consuls,  that  to  them  is  to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  rapid  ex-' 
tension 'of  Genoese  and  Venetian  commerce,,  which  at  last  became  so  in- 
credible. The  office  of  a consul,  in  those  times,  was  no  inconsiderable 
matter.  No  man  was  thought  worthy  of  so  important  a trust,  who  did  not 
perfectly  understand  commerce  and  diplomacy ; for  to  them,  treaties  of 
commerce  and  international  negotiation,  involving  every  question  of  di- 
plomacy, were  continually  intrusted.  They  represented  the  government 
that  gent  them  m all  its  authority  and  dignity.  They  were  sent  to  their 
destination  in  public  vessels,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
it  became  a proverb  in  the  middle  'ages,  throughout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  the  Italian  consuls  were  princes.  They  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  speculations  or  commerce,  that  they  might  de  vote 
all  their  time  to  their  official  duties,  and  be  swayed  by  no  private  interest 
in  their  negotiations.  The  early  Genoese  and  Venetian  vtftiters  tell  us 
that  the  consular  office  was  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  support  of  their  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
And  even  at  a later  period,  when  the  rising  powers  of  Europe  began  to 
offer  a powerful  rivalry  to  these  two  states  which  had  so  long  held  sway, 
and  they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  they  gave  them  the 
most  imperious  commands  to  watch  over  the  commerce  of  their  country, 
and  to  concede  to  other  princes  nothing  that^ould  impair  their  commer- 
cial power  or  prosperity.  The  indolent  loungers  around  the  oourts  of 
princes  were  busy  in  the  tricks  of  courtiers,  and  negotiations  of  marriage. 
The  Genoese  and  Venetian  ambassadors  were  occupied  principally  in 
promoting  their  commercial  power.  And  what  was  the  consequence  1 
Venice,  which  had  been  founded  by  a few  old  men  and  children,  who  had. 
fle*to  a marshy  island  in  the  Adriatic,  to  escape  the  rage  and  devastation 
ot^fie  Northern  Barbarians,  who  were  then  overrunning  Italy,  in  a few 
centuries  came  to  be  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  Genoa,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Sea,  hemmed  in  by  overhanging 
mountains,  the  Appenines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  she  could  not 
cross,  could  hardly  get  her  bread  from  the  barren  and  rocky  hill-sides,  and 
she  was  driven  out  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  eighth  century,  she 
had  reached  such  a pitch  of  grandeur  and  power,  that  the  Pontiff  of  Rome 
appealed  to  her  to  undertake  a crusade  to  Corsica,  to  hurl  a blow  against 
the  dreaded  power  of  the  Saracens,  who,  advancing  from  the  African 
coast,  bad  already  gained  a,  foothold  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
threatened  to  sweep  over  it  with  devastation.  The  Pontiff  alleged,  as 
the  reason  of  h|s  demand,  that  Genoa  was  more  adequate  to  the  enter- 
prise  than  any  power  in  Europe.  The  event  justified  his  confidence. 
The  little  city  of  Genoa  drove  the  Saracens  from  their  hold  on  the  con- 
tinent, to  the  island  of  Corsica,  from  Corsica  she  chased  them  to  Sar- 
dinia, from  Sardinia  she  drove  them  out  upon  the  open  sea,  and  at  last 
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fell  upon  the  seat  of  their  power  in  Africa,  and  laid  the  capital  in  the 
dust — seized  uncounted  millions  of  their  treasures,  liberated  all  the  Chris- 
tian captives  they  had  taken  in  all  their  wars,  and  dragged  their  dreaded 
chief  to  a prison  in  Italy.  At  last  the  Northern  States  of  Europe  began 
to  feel  the  maritime  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  and  went  forth  upon  the  seas 
for  discovery  and  adventure.  They  finally  adopted  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Italy,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  general  all  over 
Europe.  But  although  essential  service  has  been  derived  from  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  England,  France  and  the  Germanic  States,  it  was  without 
a question  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Italian  Republics.  But  to  it,  such 
as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  we  must  attribute  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  modern  states. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  the  modern  consular  system  are.  nothing 
less  than  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  nations..  And 
in  modern  times, when  commerce  has  become  the  great  question  of  govern- 
ments, and  its  prosperity,  or  decline,  an  index  of  the  advancement  or  de- 
cadence of  nations,  it  is  surely  worthy  of  some  consideration  from  the 
government  of  a Republic,  like  our  own,  which  to  surpass  the  power  aud 
the  civilization  of  all  other  nations,  needs  only  to  be  guarded  by  wisdom. 
The  consul  to  a foreign  nation  is  sent  to  be  the  guardian  of  all  the  interests 
of  his  country,  and  sacred  is  his  trust.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  his  busi- 
ness. No  pains  should  be  spared,  and  no  exertion  or  fatigue  considered, 
which  can  in  any  manjier  result  in  good  to  his  country.  He  should  fully 
understand  the  structure,  the  spirit,  and  the  policy  of  the  nation  he  repre- 
sents, and  the  nation  to  which  he  is  accredited.  He  should  know  their 
past  commercial  history  and  relations,  the  origin  and  progress  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  causes  of  its  advancement  or  decline.  He  should 
make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  agricultural,  the  mechanical, 
and  the  maritime  power  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent — all  its 
branches  of  industry,  and  ijl  its  resources  of  wealth — how  the  great  sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  barter  and  exchange  is  carried  on,  and  how  it  may  be 
extended — the  defects  of  commercial  treaties,  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied — the  branches  of  commerce,  which  are  sustained  by  the  essential 
wants  and  abundance  of  the  two  nations,  and  have,  therefore,  a basis  for 
(permanent  prosperity,  and  those  which  depend  upon  exaggerated  and 
ephemeral  speculations — what  new  articles  of  luxury,  or  convenience, 
may  be  exchanged — what  encouragements  given  to  new  fields  of  industry 
and  adventure — what  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
in  science  and  all  the  mechanic  arts — how  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  oue 
country,  may  administer  to  the  economy  of  life,  in  another,  and  finally, 
what  fruit  can  be  gathered  by  his  country  from  the  experiments  of  men 
and  governments  in  past  ages. 

These  are  the  absolute  and  indespensable  objects  contemplated  by  the 
consulships,  apd  I have  thus  far  limited  them  to  the  bare  necessity  of  the 
office.  Let  us  go  a step  farther,  for  the  consul  must  not  limit  himself  to 
this  field. 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  countrymen  tis  well  as  their  general  interests. 
Wherever  American  consuls  are  found,  there  will  be  fouqid  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  or  intelligence,  or  pleasure,  or  they  may  be 
cast  upon  his  charities  from  the  arms  of  misfortune.  It  is  wasting  words 
to  say,  that  the  consul,  who  does  his  duty,  will  protect  his  fellow-citizens, 
when  they  appeal  to  him  for  defence  in  a foreign  country.  He  will  do 
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something  more  if  he  be  a man  worthy  of  his  station  ; he  will  see  that 
they  travel  or  live  in  a foreign  country  with  the  same  security  and  peace, 
and  are  treated  with  ail  that  respect,  and  allowed  to  enjoy  all  that  liberty 
which  the  more  favored  of  their  own  subjects  enjoy.  Owing  to  their  ig- 
norance of  the  laws,  the  language,  the  customs  of  the  country,  mistakes 
may  often  arise,  which,  without  explanation  or  interference,  may  involve 
them  in  serious  difficulties,  expense  and  dangers  or  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  the  mistakes,  the  corruption,  the  insolence  or  injustice  of  civil 
officers  may  expose  them  to  a violation  of  those  rights  which  are  secured 
by  international  law,  or  the  courtesy  of  civilized  nations.  If  there  be  no 
consul  on  the  spot,  or  he  be  a dilatory,  or  ignorant,  or  selfish  man,  or  if 
hb  influence  be  small  with  the  government  where  he  lives,  or  he  be  dis- 
qualified by  any  circumstance  from  exercising  his  consular  trusts  with 
fidelity,  wisdom  and  success,  it  is  certain  his  countrymen  can  never  reside, 
or  even  travel  through  that  country,  with  safety. 

But  he  may  feel  all  this,  and  in  a measure  do  his  prescribed  duty,  yet 
hb  work  will  be  poorly  ^done,  unless  he  inspire  respect  for  his  government, 
hb  countrymen  and  himself,  in  the  country  where  he  dwells.  Men,  and 
particularly  civil  officers,  always  presume  upon  those  for  whom  their  supe- 
riors do  not  manifest  respect ; and  the  consul,  whose  ignorance,  of  ill 
breeding,  or  immorality,  or  indiscretion,  or  dishonor,  have  lost  for  him 
that  regard,  so  essential  to  hb  success  in  all  public  undertakings,  will 'find 
that  the  power  of  his  government,  or  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce,  or 
the  respectability  of  his  fellow-citizens,  will  neither  save  him,  or  them, 
from  a thousand  abuses  and  insults  they  never  would  have  presumed  on, 
had  he  been  a different  man.  I am  quite  certain,  the  fair  character  and 
high  standing  of  the  consul  abroad,  unaided  by  an  ambassador  or  commer- 
cial treaty,  can  do  more  for  his  country  and  its  interests,  if  he  be  the  right 
man,  than  ambassadors,  or  treaties,  or  stipulations  can  ever  effect  alone. 
In  fact,  I am  somewhat  skeptical  on  the  point  of  commercial  treaties^ 
especially  such  as  we  have  generally  entered. into  within  a few  years.  I* 
am  well  persuaded  they  have  injured  our  commerce.  We  have  given  to 
other  nations  more  than  they  have  given  us  in  return,  or  they  can  ever 
give  us  ; and  although  private  individuals  may  “give,  without  hoping  for 
g^grn,”  yet  the  folly  of  this  policy  will  sooner  or  later  appear  to  the 
ce‘of  every  nation  which  adopts  it.  A good  consul,  on  the  spot, 

‘ i to  the  commerce  of  a country  more  than  all  the  treaties  in  the 
Hb  vigilance  is  constant,  his  care  unwearied,  artd  by  fidelity  and 
«wisd  management,  he  may  win,  even  from  half  civilized  and  barbarous 
governments,  by  private  influence,  what  would  never  have  been  conceded 
by  treaty.  Macchiavelle  declared  “ U vero  ambasciatore  e il  console The 
’ consul  is  the  real  ambassador,  and  unless  the  oonsul,  by  a fixed  residence 
in  a foreign  country,  comes  to  understand  its  real  policy  and  interests 
better  than  the  newly  appointed  ambassador  can  understand  them,  he  ha6 
friledin  his  duty.  Almost  every  difficulty  that  finally  ruptures  the  peace 
begins  in  some  commercial  question  under  the  immediate  in- 
of  the  consul ; this  is  particularly  true  in  modem  times,  where, 
Ipngu&go^ff  Carlyle,  u commerce  is  king.”  “ 1 fear  no  war,”  said 
ft,  a few  days  ago,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  “except  one  that 
"will  grow  out  of  commerce.”  England  and  France  have  within  a few  days 
-adjusted,  the  papers  tell  us,  the  Tahaite  and  Morocco  affairs,  which  less 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  would,  have  kindled  a fire  that  would  have  set 
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the  world  in  a blaze.  Why  ? 44  We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion,” 
says  a London  Ministerial  Journal, 44  that  a little  spurious  honor  is  worth 
less  than  a good  many  thousand  bales  .of  cotton.”  “Parbleu,”  says  a French 
Gazette,  “ do  you  think  you  can  stuff  it  down  our  throats,  as  the  Rouen 
Fahrieants  do  la  garevse , that  Mr.  Pritchard,  if  we  had  him,  would  be 
worth  a single  cargo  of  Lyons  silks.” 

There  is  more  in  all  this  than  words ; the  Times  and  le  Journal  de 
Debats , speak  out  the  voice  of  universal  civilization.  Nations  w ill  hereafter 
fight  for  “ the  commerce  king,”  and  not  for  a whim  of  a starched,  corsetted, 
perfumed  Louis  XIV.  An  ambassador  returning  from  the  Sublime  Porte, 
timed  with  me  the  other  day.  “ I thought,”  said  he,  44  I should  have  my 
hands  full  at  Constantinople,  but  the  consul  there  has  made  me  a mere 
4 hanger  on  1 had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  away  off  any  where,  to  jour- 
ney over  Europe,  and  live  on  my  pay,  and  let  the  consul  do  my  duty,  for 
he  knows  ten  times  as  much  about  the  business  as  I do.”  I ought  to  say, 
that  he' was  not  an  American  ambassador.  As  long  ago  as  Mazzarin’s 
time,  he  declared : “No  man  could  be  a useful  ambassador,  who  had  not 
been  a good  donsul,  and  no  man  could  be  a very  bad  ambassador,  except 
the  man  who  was  ignorant  of  commerce.”  Who  were  Napoleon’s  con- 
suls ? One  of  them  told  me  that,  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  ho  applied  to  him  for  a consulate  in  a foreign  ‘country.  44  What 
do  you  know  about  the  duty  of  a consul  ?”  asked  Napoleon.  44 1 know  he 
can  do  more  than  an  ambassador,”  said  the  young  man,  boldly,  in  reply. 
44  Eh  bien,”  said  the  great  captain,  44  you  know  your  duty,  let  us  see  if  you 
will  do  it ; take  the  office,  and  ten  thousand  francs  extra  pay  for  the  first 
year.”  The  same  man  afterwards  told  General  Bertrand,  that  Napoleon 
ought  not  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  Russia,  alleging  his  reasons. 
Napoleon  heard  he  had  said  so : 44  I’ll  show  him  he’s  mistaken,”  said  Napo- 
leon— we  all  know  the  result.  Well,  while  Napoleon  was  at  St.  IlelenjL, 
this  consul  visited  the  Emperor,  at  his  request.  “You,”  said  he,  when  he 
* took  his  hand,  in  his  confinement  on  that  lonely  island,  44  wrould  have  been 
too  good  a counsellor  for  me — my  evil  destiny  made  you  consul,  when  I 
ought  to  have  made  you  my  bon  genie 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  origin  and  object  of  the  consular  office  : 
let  us  speak  of — 

II.  The  present  system  and  its  evils. 

In  a few  words,  an  American  consul  is  often  a foreigner,  almost  always 
a merchant,  never  paid  by  government,  can’t  live  on  his  fees,  nor  even 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  office  ; is  scolded  and  cursed  by  almost 
anybody  that  has  anything  to  do  writh  him, and  is  expected  to  entertain  his 
countrymen,  not  only  writh  hospitality,  but  writh  a considerable  degree  of 
luxury.  Says  an  American  consul,  who  writes  me  on  this  subject,  44  he 
must  not  only  find  out  his  countryman  in  town,  but  call  at  his  hotel,  in- 
vite him  to  dinner,  sending  a carriage  for  him,  get  him,  in  Italy,  a box  at 
the  opera,  (free  of  course,)  spin  street  yarn  with  him  for  one  day,  or  more, 
as  it  may  be,  showing  him  the  lions  of  the  city,  with  as  much  gusto  as 
though  he  had  not  already  seen  them  a thousand  times,  and  be  his  humble 
servant  for  a week  or  ten  days,  taking  drives  out  into  the  neighboring 
country,  dec. ; and  when  he  comes  to  go  away,  he  is  expected  to  vise  his 
passport,  gratis , and  send  it  to  his  lodgings.  If  he  does  charge  his 
why,  “that  man  must  be  turned  out.”  The  master  of  a vessel  expects  to 
call  on  his  consul,  get  legal  advice,  commercial  information,  defences 
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before  tribunals  of  commerce,  help  in  difficulty ; he  stays  two  weeks,  and 
when  he  goep  away,  leaves  two  or  three  destitute  seamen,  the  consul  is 
bound  to  support,  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  government  commands 
him  to  aid  those  men,  and  yet  refuses  to  pay  him  the  disbursements  he 
has  made  in  doing  it ; and  finally,  when  the  captain  weighs  anchor,  he 
comes  up  to  the  consulate,  and  refuses  to  pay  anything  more  than  $4, 
“for receiving  and  delivering  papers,”  and  he  thinks  even  this  an  unrea- 
sonable charge.  He’s  a hopeful  subject,  you  say — yes,  he  is,  particularly 
as  he  lets  you  pay  the  boatman  of  the  port  a franc  to  row  you  and  him 
(the  captain)  out  to  his  own  ship,  to  see  him  off ; often  he  has  dined  with 
you  at  no  trifling  expense,  saying  nothing  of  some  few  empty  Madeira  and 
Port  and  Champagne  bottles.  He  continues — “ Well,  next  comes  the 
government  at  home.  Once  in  a few  months  conics  out  a circular,  (which 
would  be  useless,  if  consuls  did  their  duty,)  calling  for  particular  or  mi- 
nute information  in  regard  to  the  productions  and  condition  of  the  country, 
its  foreign  commerce,  and  domestic  manufactures,  prices  of  labor  in  every 
department  of  industry,  exports  gnd  imports  &c.  &c.  Well!  the  next 
day  comes  back  a letter  from  the  Oth  auditor  of  the  treasury,  informing 
^'ou  that  your  draft  (sent  with  propervouchers)  for  $125  53  1-2  cts.,  for  sums 
disbursed  for  distressed  seamen  dating  the  past  year,  or  six  months  as  it 
may  be,  has  been  protested.  ‘You  are  authorized  by  law  to  reimburse 
only  the  sum  of  20  cents  a day  (Federal  money)  for  tiioiressed  seamen.’ 
The  man  is  discharged  from  a vessel,  sick — he  goes  to  a hospital — is  des- 
titute and  naked — he  must  have  a pair  of  pantaloons,  a jacket  and  at  least 
one  flannel  shirt,  and  like  one  of  Mjc*  Squeer’s  subjects  go  to  bed,  while 
as  a Paddy  would  say,  ‘ he  washes  his  own  shirt,’  and  the  old  tar  must 
have  a little  tobacco,  ‘ or  do  worse,’  and  then  he  must  eat  (but  drink  water, 
which  wont  hurt  him,  as  he  is  certain  to  have  swallowed  his  full  share  of 
tbe,‘cretur’  in  his  time)  and  what  not.  Twenty  cents  per  diem,  F^eral  t 
money,  is  a pretty  large  allowance  for  all  this.  Oh,  yes ! Well,  the  go- 
vernment have  been  known  to  protest  consuls  drafts  even  for  the  twenty 
cents  a day,  Federal  money,  for  shipwrecked  seamen,  taken  off  the  shoals 
and  reefs  by  fishermen — and  the  consul  recalled  tor — God  knows  what 
— and  to  cap  the  climax,  a foreigner  appointed  to  his  place.” 

My  correspondent  may  be  guilty  of  a shade  of  extravagance,  but  this  is 
pret^riiearl)  what  Cotton  Mather  called  “ the  living,  royal  truth,”  without 
exception  ! “ Oh  ! no,”  he  gees  on  to  say  : “ Now  and  then  it’s  true,  the 
traveller  says  it’s  really  shameful,  the  government  don’t  pay  our  consuls 
like  other  nations,  and  he  lays  down  an  eagle  on  your  table,  and  says, 
consul  take  that,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor — and  in  spite  of  your  plea- 
sure, in  seeing  the  eagle,  that  first  plumed  his  wings  in  Fanueil  Hall,  ere 
he  took  his  flight  over  a thousand  hills,  (Webster,)  and  that’s  a grateful 
sight  to  the  real  American,  in  a far  off  land,  but  he  loves  the  strangers 
generosity  better  than  his  money,  and  he  says : * No  sir,  I take  only  my 
fee.’  ‘ But  do  me  the  favor.’  Well,  he  takes  it  and  gives  it  to  his  wife, 
to  keepftr  his  boy,  as  the  gift  of  the  generous  stranger.  This  does  some- 
times happen — but  truth  against  the  whole  world — I have  oftencr  received 
a letter  from  the  next  town,  telling  me  I should  be  turned  out  for  that 
enormous  and  unjust  charge  of  $2, — when  even  the  consuls  of  the  princely 
and  tyrannical  governments  of  Europe  (who,  he  might  have  said,  havo 
•prince’s  pay)  ‘ never  charge  but  four,  or  at  most  five  francs.’  He  is  rabid, 
‘aodjrou  will  be  turned  out,  when  I get  back  to  America.’  Now  and 

•*?■■■  * 
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then,  too,  a generous  captain  comes  along, — ‘ Consul,  I’m  coming  up,' 
says  he,  to-morrow,  to  take  some  of  your  grub.*  ‘ Well  done,  captain,  come 
on.’  You  give  him  a good  dinner,  he’s  a generous  fellow ; before  he  muIs, 
you,  and  it  may  be,  your  wife,  are  invited  aboard,  the  ship’s  boat  is  at 
the  pier  for  you,  before  the  time — there’s  a cushion  in  it,  too,  and  it’s  all 
nice  and  clean,  there  is  a very  nice  little  piece  of  bunting,  too,  hanging 
over  the  tiller , with  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  and  as  many  white 
stars  in  a field  of  blue,  the  oars  strike  handsomely  in  the  water,  and  dip 
like  a man  of  war’s  men’s.  As  you  approach  the  merchantman,  yon  sfce 
through  the  forest  of  masts  an  ensign  floating,  you  have  seen  before,  the 
boat  comes  along  side,  the  captain  comes  down  the  ladder  in  his  Sunday’s 
best,  and  in  a moment  a chair  is  lowered  by  a tackle,  and  in  goes  the  con- 
suless,  and  up  goes  the  chair.  Well,  the  dinner  is  plain,  but  great  cheer, 
such  as  hungry  men  call  good ; the  captain  is  a gallant  for  the  hour — yoli 
think,  after  all,  a good  American  captain  4 is  the  goodest  of  all  men’ — we 
are  again  in  the  boat,  captain  at  the  tiller,  this  time — what  you  got  there, 
captain  ? Oh,  there’s  a half  a dozen  smoked  hams,  and  a keg  of  mola|fp^? 
and  a barrel  of  buckwheat  flour,  and  the  buckwheat  flour  is  good,  anylSi&, 
for  it  conies  from  ‘down  east,’  when^the  way  we  eat  it  is  a caution  to 
all  hungry  men,  and  I shall  be  much  obleeged  to  you,  if  you’ll  let  my  men 
take  it  up  to  your  bouse.  Rare  fellows,  they  do  sometimes  come  over  the 
consul’s  vision  like  ‘ naves  rares  gurgitfurj  & c.  But  out  again  with  the 
truth.  The  chance  is,  that  the  captain  asks  you  if  you’ll  have  the  good- 
ness to  send  the  bill  of  port-charges  and  consular  fees  on  board — Oh  ! 
Well,  more  than  once  my  vice  consul  has  received  just  as  much  of  the  bill 
as  the  captain  pleased  to  p ty,  and  then  been  to|d  to  leave  the  deck  and 

tell  the  consul,  his  d m bill  of  port-charges,  and  consular  extortions,  he 

would  pay  him  under  his  bow-sprit.*  Well,  sometimes  the  government, 
through  a powerful  friend,  makes  a consul  a charge  d’affairs,  after  he*h&a 
served  several  years  faithfully  in  the  quality  of  consul.  Thi^js^tlmost 
invariably  the  case  with  other  governments,  who,  by  the  by,  seem  to  un- 
derstand their  own  interests  a good  deal  better  than  we,  but  more  com- 
monly after  the  consul  has  gone  to  all  the  expense  of  establishing  himsetf 
in  a foreign  country,  and  has  just  commenced  a successful  business,  some 
broken  dotfai  merchant  goes  to  Washington,  and  the  consul  is  tojjd  he  is 
no  longer  consul,  (postage  on  the  valuable  document  unpaid.”) 

Now,  let  us  ask  any  reasonable  man,  what  sort  of  a consular  gyptffx^ 
are  we  likely  to  have,  under  these  circumstances  ? He  will  answef, 
without  ^ moment’s  reflection, — “the  very  worst  in  the  world” — 
facts  bear  him  out  in  his  answer.  L 

It  is  quite  certain,  there  are  not  ten  American  consulates  in  the  world, 
that  will  support  a consul,  even  with  the  greatest  economy ; and,  the 
great  proportion  of  them,  do  not  even  support  themselves — their  total  re- 
ceipts will  not  re-imburse  the  expense  of  office-rent  and  stationary,  to  say 
nothing  of  a clerk,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  consulate.  The 
evils  that  naturally  spring  out  of  such  a system  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  serious,  than  any  man  supposes,  who  has  not  been  a consul: 

I.  The  office  of  a consul  is,  generally,  held  cither  by  American  mer- 
ants  or  foreigners ; for,  with  a few  exceptions,  no  American,  who  is 
alified  for  such  a station,  will  ask  for,  or  except  an  office,  which  is  only 


* This  is  quite  a common  trick,  I have  heard  from  many  consuls. 
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« bill  of  expense*  Some  go  abroad,  with  exaggerated  uleas  of  the  emolu* 
ments  of  a consulship,  and,  finding  out  their  mistake,  leave  very  soon. 
Those  whose  private  fortunes  are  adequate  to  their  aupport,  will  not  con- 
fine themselves,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  to  the  grudgery  of  a con- 
sulship  ; and  they,  who  are  so  rich  they* care  not  for  the  fees,  are  rich 
enough  to  travel,  and  they  generally  fling  up  their  commissions.  Some 
consuls,  who  supposed  their  offices  would,  at  least  with  strict  economy, 
support  them,  and,  perhaps,  spent  their  all  in  getting  to  their  stations,  are, 
sometimes,  too  poor  even  to  go  home — like  some  of  Carlyle’s  chartists, 
who  are  “too  lean  to  rebel,”  and  they  stay,  and  get  all  out  of  their  office  * 
they  can,  and  exceed  their  lawful  fees — they  must  do  it  or  starve.  They 
are  not  the  only  men,  whom  the  State  makes  dishonest ! Endless  diffi-  * 
culties  and  disputes,  between  masters  and  commercial  houses,  and  the 
consul,  arise  ; the  consul  is  complained  of,  and  turned  out,  perhaps ; well, 
he  deserves  it,  for  “ he  broke  the  consular  law and,  after  all,  the  same 
man  may  have  been  much  purer,  and  better,  and  nearer  right,  than  the 
law  itself.  This  poor  consul  is  the  slave  of  an  unjust  aj^l  unwise 
system  ! 

Edward  Livingston,  in  1833,  while  Secretary  of  State,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  a reform  intbur  cohsular  system  in  an  able  report,  which, 
after  all,  sterns  to  have  had  very  little  effect.  He  says  : “ In  many,  per- 
haps the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  office  is  sought  for,  chiefly,  for  the 
advantages,  and  the  influence  it  will  give  to  extend  the  commercial  af- 
fairs of  the  officer.  Can  it  be  believed  this  influence  will  always  be  pro- 
perly exercised  ? When  it  is,  will  not  contrary  suspicions  be  entertained  ? 
This  must  create  jealousy,  detraction,  and  all  the  arts  that  rivalship  will 
exercise  and  provoke,  amidst  which,  the  dignity  of  the  public  officer  is 
degraded,  and  his  influence  with  the  foreign  functionaries  lost.” 

There  is  more  truth  in  these  words,  of  that  singulary  clear-sighted 
statesman,  than  appears.  It  is  almost  certain,  that  a merchant  can  never 
make  a good  consul  ; he  may  perform,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  all  the 
details  of  his  official  functions ; he  may  be,  as  mostof  our  American 
merchants  are,  a man  of  high  and  pure  honor,  and  unspotted  integrity ; 
all  pecuniary  interests  committed  to  him  may  be  6afe,  and  he  may  watch, 
with  great  vigilance,  over  all  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  his  coun- 
try, (conceed  all  you  wish,  and  we  have  such  consuls,)  it  is,  still,  almost 
certain,  that  man  cannot  be  a good  consul,  and,  for  many  reasons — his  time 
is,  and  must  be,  devoted  principally  to  his  own  affairs,  and,  it  must  be  a 
very  obscure,  and  a very  insignificant  consulate,  which  does  not  demand 
that  very  same  time  for  official  duty.  True,  a ship’s  papers  may  be  signed 
and  delivered,  and  the  vessel  sent  to  sea,  in  one  hour;  a passport  may  be 
signed  in  five  minutes,  or  less,  and  registered ; but,  writing  his  name  and 
affixhig'the  consular  seal,  is  a pretty  small  part*of  a consul’s  duty.  If  he 
cherish  the  views  and  feelings  we  have  before  mentioned,  of  his  country 
and  his  office,  he  will  find  it  is  enough  to  be  a consul,  without  spending 
hours  a day  in  his  counting-room.  But,  there  is  no  little 
oangerraGi  In  spite  of  himself,  his  own  interests,  or  prejudices,  or  rela- 
tions, will  sway  his  judgment  in  all  his  official  conduct.  A ship  enters 
the  port,  with  a cargo  of,  no  matter  wl\gt ; his  own  interests  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  sale  or  consignment  of  that  cargo,  (it  must  be  so,  if  he  be  a 
merchant,  for  commerce  is  competition  for  gain  between  man  and  man,) 

3 captain  such  information,  or  advice,  as  will 
own  interests  ? 


w it  likely  he  will  give  th< 
raostdirectly  prejudice  hii 
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The  captain  has  a difficulty  with  a merchant,  and  the  case  is  carried 
to  arbitration,  or  a judicial  tribunal — is  it  likely  the  consul  will  give  any 
advice,  or  take  any  measure,  cafculated  to  injure  the  interests,  or  excite 
the  animosity,  of  the  merchants,  or  the  local  authorities  of  the  country 
where  he  resides  ? His  success  in  business,  is,  in  a great  measure,  de- 
pendant upon  the  good  will  of  the  authorities  and  the  people,  and  it  is 
perfectly  certain,  that,  sooner  or  later,  disputes  and  difficulties  will  arise, 
when  he  will  fail  in  his  official  duty,  or  take  part  with  the  captain,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  personal  popularity  and  influence  ; and,  in  the  name 
of  reason,  how  is  he  to  act,  when  he,  as  a consignee,  has  & difficulty  with 
his  captain  ? Has  he  two  identities  ? — a consular,  and  a mercantile  one  ? 
No ! the  judge,  the  jury,  the  council,  the  witness,  the  merchant,  and  the 
consul,  sit  in  the  same  chair — he  can  administer  the  oath  to  himself1— ex- 
amine, and  cross  examine  himself — why,  the  very  idea  is  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  gravity  of  an  Esquimaux  Indian ! 

But  what  security  have  you,  that  your  consul-merchant  is  to  be  so 
pure,  higj}-minded,  and  honorable  a man?  there  are  such,  I know,  aqd  I 
well  know  they  are  few.  More  than  one  consul  has  been  appointed, 
who  had  failed  in  business  at  home,  and  left  no  very  dubious  character, 
as  a sinking  fond  for  his  creditors.  'fhey  hope,  in  a foreign  country,  to 
begin  anew  to  court  fortune — finally  get  consignments,  and,  at  last,  be- 
come rich— some  do.  I might  state  facts  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  personal  observation,  in  different  European  countries,  in  regard  to 
our  consular  system,  but  my  motives,  for  so  doing,  xvould  be  misunder- 
stood. Many  of  our  merchant-consuls,  however,  are  our  best  consuls  ; I 
might  speak  of  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Gibraltar;  M[r.  Payson,  of  Messina; 
Mr.  Edwards,  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  others.  Under  our  present  consular 
system,  perhaps,  we  cannot  have  better  men  ; but  the  odds,  on  the  other 
side,  are  fearful ; it  is  more  commonly  the  case  that  the  merchant-consul 
utterly  neglects  his  official  duty  to  attend  to^his  own  affairs. 

But  it  is  perfectly  certain  the  consul-merchant  will,  generally,  have  lit- 
tle influence  with  the  government,  to  which  ho  is  accredited.  By  enter- 
ing into  business,  he,  voluntarily,  gives  up  the  station  he  might  otherwise 
occupy ; other  things  being  equal,  commerce  is  more  than  respectable,  it 
is  everywhere  honorable  ; but,  in  nearly  all  countries,  although  the  mer- 
chant, as  a merchant,  may  often  be  received  in  polite  society,  yet,  he 
does  not  expect  to  move  in  so  select  a circle  as  an  official  character.  The 
consul-merchant  will  find  that  he  loses  his  standing,  by  entering  into 
business,  and  this  will  appear  whenever  the  experiment  is  made.  Why 
not  allow  ambassadors,  and  charges  d’affaires,  to  carry  on  business  ? an 
ambassador  could,  undoubtedly,  make  money,  owning  ships  ; and  a very 
insignificant  charge  could  keep  a very  good  shop  of  Yankee  notion^,  which 
would,  most  likely,  sell  very  well ; but  he  would,  at  least,  seem  to  be  an 
odd  charge,  and,  probably,  his  customers  would  laugh  at  him  when  he 
rode  by,  in  his  lace,  chapeau,  and  sword,  to  go  td  court ; and  yet  it  is  re- 
spectable to  buy  and  sell  goods  ! “Oh,  yes  ! commerce  is  the  great  hu- 
manizer  of  mankind,  the  agent  of  civilization!”  “Yes!  all  that;  but 
one  thing  at  a time,  if  ye  care  after  well  done  things.”  A consul  is  not 
clothed  with  diplomatic  power.  True — but  his  office  partakes  more  or 
less  of  the  diplomatic  character,  and  he  is  often  obliged  to  conduct  the 
most  important  international  affairs ; his  relative  position  to  a charge 
d’affaires,  is  the  same  the  charge  bears  to  the  ambassador,  and,  veiy  fre- 
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quently,  the  consulship  is  vastly  more  important  than  the  legation,  and 
the  consul  may  often  be  called  on,  by  thf  ministry  of  the  government  to 
which  he  is,  for  information,  for  correspondence,  for  an  audience  with  a 
sovereign,  (such  things  often  happen,)  and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  consul,  who  maintains  his  station  with  dignity,  and  is 
known  to  be  a man  of  letters  and  polite  education,  and  the  common  con- 
sul-merchant, will  be  found  to  be  just  great  enough,  to  secure  for  one,  all 
the  respect  paid  to  a diplomatist,  and  the  other,  all  the  attention  a busi- 
ness man  receives  from  tho  courtier.  Although  the  former  makes  no 
more  pretensions,  yet,  he  is,  a priori , supposed  to  be  a man  of  more  ele- 
vated and  liberal  view's,  more  polite  education,  more  finished  address,  and  \ 
more  extended  and  richer  learning.  In  all  European  countries,  where 
such  wide  distinctions  and  ranks  exist,  and  where  no  merchant  is  admit- 
ted to  the  society  of  the  first  class,  the  consul  who  would,  otherwise,  na- 
turally be  found  there,  voluntarially  cuts  himself  oft’ from  such  society,  by 
assuming  the  garb  of  an  inferior  class  ; and  the  effect  of  it  will  appear, 
when  an  important  crises  arises,  and  great  interests  are  committed  to  his 
hands.  I need  not  enlarge  here,  every  intelligent  man  understands  this, 
nor  need  I disclaim  any  fondness  for  European  aristocracy  ; I have  too 
long  been  committed  to  the  American  people,  on  this  subject,  to  bo  mis- 
understood— the  wrholo  thing  is  said  in  two  words.  The  consul-merchant 
will  be  treated,  by  everybody,  from  the  king  to  the  boatman,  as  a mer- 
chant, in  all  his  applications,  relations,  and  intercourse  ; the  consul,  in  tho 
high  sense  of  the  term,  will  be  treated  as  the  representative  of  his  coun- 
try. Let  us  look  at  the  policy  of  other  great  nations — they  understand 
this  matter.  None  of  the  other  great  powers,  and  only  two  or  three  of 
the  smaller  ones,  suffer  their  consuls  to  have  anything  to  do  in  any  com- 
mercial speculations  ; they  know  the  myriad  evils  which  flow"  from  a sys- 
tem wfe  cling  to  so  tenaciously,  and  they  are  careful  to, avoid  them  ; they 
universally  pay  their  consuls  salaries  adequate,  in  all  instances,  and  often 
much  better  than  our  charges  d’affaires  ; all  fees  go  to  the  government, 
and  all  causes  of  dispute  and  difficulty  are  taken  away.  The  office  of 
a consul  becomes  a desirable  post,  and  is  sought  for  by  able,  well  edu- 
cated, cultivated,  and  experienced  men.  The  consequence  is  a natural 
one — they  are  abler,  and  more  respectably  represented  than  ourselves  ; 
their  consuls  are  treated  with  more  honor,  and  their  citizens  with  more 
respect ; their  government  receives  privileges,  and  concessions,  and  fa- 
vors, w hich  are  utterly  denied  to  our  own.  “ As  is  tho  priest,  so  is  tho 
people.”  With  them,  a consulship  is  regarded  as  a necessary  step  to  a 
*j  higher  diplomatic  station  ; and  the  man  who  discharges  the  duties  of  the 
‘tone,  with  ability  and  honor,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  the  other.  Their 
j cannot  be  appointed  without  somo  special  qualification,  and  they 

lare  rarely  recalled,  unless  guilty  of  maladministration  ; they  arc  familiar 
with  their  official  duty,  and  few"  changes  take  place. 

Take  a single  illustration.  No  place  in  Europe,  of  the  same  amount  of 
commerce,  has  so  splendid  a consular  representation  as  Genoa ; the  con- 
suls of  most  of  the  leading  powers  here  are  noblemen,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  charges  d’affairs,  or  secretaries  of  legations  ; their  salaries  vary 
from  85,000  to  8*20,000  a year.  Only  one  nation  in  the  wrorId  has  more 
commerce  with  Genoa  than  our  own,  and  yet  the  fees  of  this  consulate 
will  not  support  a clerk,  and  pay  the  incidental  expense  of  the  office  l 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that,  within  four  years,  we  have  had  five  consuls  here, 
and  three  of  them  foreigners  ? t 

Another  evil,  and,  perhaps,  a greater  one  still  in  our  present  consular 
system,  is  the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  office.  General  Jackson  in- 
troduced  a reform  in  this  matte r,'  Mr.  Van  Qtiren  prosecuted  it,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  has  done  more  than  all  our  former  presidents,  put  together ; but, 
still,  a very  large  number  of  our  consuls  are  foreigners — I do  think  it  re- 
quires  no  argument  to  prove  that]  no  foreigner,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  ever  hold  an  office  under  our  government.  By  a foreigner,  I mean 
a man  ’who  owes  allegiance  to  a foreign  government.  Set  a wolf  to 
watch  the  fold,  but,  in  God’s  name,  don’t  commit  republicanism  to  the 
keeping  of  foreigners,  and,  last  of  all,  to  Englishmen.  1 received  a letter 
from  an  American  consul,  (a  foreigner,)  not  long  ago,  addressed  to  “His 
Lordship,  the  American  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  at  Genoa,” 
and  signed  “ , Consul  General  of  the  United  States  and  its  Depen- 

dencies.” This  is  a fair  sample  of  the  intelligence  of  foreigners  in  our 
institutions  and  affairs.  Who  ever  heard  of  Great  Britain  asking  a fo- 
reigner to  hold  an  office  for  her  ? John  Bull  ask  another  dog  to  watch 
his  fold  ? Not  he  ! This  is  one  of  tin*  good  things  of  the  exclusiveness 
and  pride  of  England  ! this  is  the  spirit  which  has  brought  her  to  the  top 
of  the  world ! and  what  is  her  consular  system  ? In  the  most  distant  port, 
of  the  most  barbarous  nation,  where  no  American  would  except  the  office 
( + of  a consul,  the  English  send  an  intelligent,  experienced  man,  and  main- 
tain  him,  too,  with  a handsome  salary,  and  he  is  backed  by  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the  government.  This  is  onfe  of  the  reasons  why  that  tremendous 
power  is  so  universally  dreaded.  She  is  everywhere  present,  and  no  man 
or  nation  can  tread  upon  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  without  finding  cause  to 
repent  of  it  afterwards ; and  Mr.  Pritchard,  an  obscure  consul,  in  a port  of 
Otahaite,  can  treat  a gallantgFrench  ddmiral  with  insolence,  and  Parlia- 
ment make  a great  noise  about  it,  ancT’all  thfe  world  is  likely  to  gpf^nto  a 
flame  that  will  burn  around  the 'globe,  and,  at  last,  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  consul,  the  French  admiral  is  disgraced.  Very  well,  John  Bull,  1 
like  you  ibr  it ; your  pride  sticks  Jo  you,  like  life  to  the  adder’s  tail,  and 
it  will  make  JQ u glorious,  like^Rome,  even  in  your  decay.  It  has  made 
you  what  you  are — it  njp kes  you  very  disagreeable,  but  it  makes  you 
very  great.  ^ 

1 It  is  humiliating  to  contrast  our  consular  system  with  even  that  of  half- 
civilized  nations ; but  I have  written  longer  than  I intended  to,  and  ml 
tjaoon  close  ; I have  not  mentioned  a tenth  part  of  the^vils  of  our  prewmt 
system,  nor  said  half  what  I had  intended  to. 

V What  shall  be  done  ? « 

Adopt  one  of  the  plans  submitted  to  Congress,  by  those  who  hkv* 
sought  a reform  in  the  consular  sysfem,  and  you  will  do  well.  Mr.  Liv. 
% ingston’s,  of  1833,  is  a good  one — it  provided  that  thirty-six  of  our  princi- 
pal consuls,  should  be  paid  salaries,  averaging  $2,000=$72,000 ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  vice  consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  average 
salary,  $1,000=$126,000 ; total  expense,  $198,000.  Consuls  were, 
by  the  provisions  of  his  bill,  I think,  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
commerce. 

It  is  thus  seen,  that,  for  a trifling  expense,  an  able  and  respectable  con- 
sular corps  could  be  maintained,  that  would  reflect  honor  upon  our  na- 
tion ; and,  “ I take  the  responsibility”  of  saying,  that,  after  the  experiment 
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was  fairly  tried,  not  a man,  could  be  found  who  would  advocate  a return 
to  the  old  system.  Three  grand  provisions  should  be  made,  in  whatever 
new  system  is  adopted  : — 1st.  Consuls  and  vice  consuls  should  be  paid  a 
proper  salary,  like  all  other  officers  of  the  government,  and  all  fees  should 
go  to  the  United  States.  2<J.  They  should  be  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  commerce.  3d.  No  foreigner  should  be  appointed,  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  April,  1S42,  there  is  a valua- 
ble paper  on  the  “ Consular  System  of  the  United  States,”  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  writcr^re  worthy  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  AmerU 
can  government.*  * ** 

Any  system  which  embraces  the  above-mentioned  provisions,  will  be 
better  than  the  present.  A great  advantage  would,  also,  be  experienced 
by  adopting  the  commercial  agency  system, of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  sent,  in  1843,  to  Europe,  as  tobacco 
agent,  and  collected  a good  deal  of  valuable  information  for  the  govern- 
ment, told  me,  that,  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  Talserin,  there  were  thir- 
teen commercial  agents  of  Great  Britain  there  ! He  was  there  byUccident, 
and,  1 think,  at  the  time,  he  was  the  only  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  ! ! Is  it  to  be  supposed  our  Congress  is  to  be  well  in- 
formed of  the  commercial  condition,  and  relations  of  European  f oundries, 
when  no  more  pains  are  taken  to  gather  commercial  information  ? 
They  must  be  close  students,  indeed,  to  know  much  about  the  real  state 
of  oqr  commercial  interests  in  Europe,  to  get  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tiotikfrom  our  newspapers,  or  commercial  treaties,  or  bqpks  of  travel. 

l observation  has  convinced  me  that,  upon  commercial  information 
gathered  in  that  way,  vep-y  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  price  of 
stocks,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  may  be  pretty  accurately  known 
from  such  sources  ; but,  what  has  the  American  government  to  do  with  • 
such  things,  in  directing  its  foreign  policy  1 That  kind  of  information 
the  stafettgian  wants  for  his  guidance  in  public  deliberations,  is  more  fro. 
port&nt,  and  more  extended,  and  is  not  to  be  gained  from  published  docu- 
merits,  of  acquired  without  labor  and  careful  examination  on  the  spot. 

But  I fear,  afler  all  this,  that  the  great  argument  always  brought 
against  such  beneficent  changes,  will  still  prevail,  and  the  jygre^hit  system 
of  inaction,  inefficiency,  an£  abuse  continue.  The  government  can  ap- 
propriate millions  to  any  purpose  under  heavens,  that  meets  with  the 
clamation  of  demagogues  and  Voters ; and  it  can  extinguish  lighlhouses 
along  our  coast,  to  save  a few  gallons  of  oil ; twenty  millions  are  voted, 
with  acclamation,  for  hunting  down  Seminole  Indians,  through  th^^ 

• I cannot  suffer  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  paying  my  humble  tribute  of  respect 
ttf  your  noble  journal  Mr.  Guizot,  a few  months  ago,  said  to  an  American  gentleman  of 
Jfcyacquaintance,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  most  valuable  commercial  work  in  the 
world.  1 have  heard  Lord  Brougham  express  the  same  opinion.  It  is  a pity  it  could  not 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  American  master — I doubt  not,  every  ship  owner  in 
America  would  41  make  a speculation”  to  buy  a,$opy  of  it  for  every  captain  he  sepds  to 
•ia,  and  cofapel  him  to  read  it.  A .very  intelligent  sea  captain  told  me,  last  summer,  he 
should  be  tfhiid  to  enter  a foreign  port,  if  he  had  not  Hunt’s  Magazine  with  him — he  con- 
sidered it,  on  shore,  as  neccssery,  as  Bowdicth,  at  sea.  In  the  summer  of  1842,  the  chief 
partner  of  a large  house  in  New  York  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt  that  book  had  saved. 
him  a thousand  dollars  a year.  !For  myself,  I consider  it  44  the  consul’s  own  guide”— 

I have  rarely  found  a consular,  or  commerciaji  exigency,  for  which  it  did  not  provide — in 
tome  very  difficult  and  trying  exigencies,  l have, had  recourse  to  it,  when,  in  my  instruc- 
tions, I could  find  no  directions,  and,  in  every  instance,  I believe,  my  decisions  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  suprei^caurtd,  and  the  government  at  home.  c.  k.  l. 
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swamps  of  Florida ; and  the  merchantman  is  left  without  a protector, 
when  she  goes  loaded  with  her  precious  cargo  to  the  distant  port.  The 
party  in  power,  no  matter  who  they  are,  can  pay  $50,000  a year  more 
than  is  necessary,  to  a public  printer,  for  documents  that  are  carted  into 
the  lumber  rooms  of  the  capital,  to  be  eaten  by  worms,  but  it  cannot 
spend  half  the  sum  to  adorn  the  same  noble  edifice  with  the  most  valua 
ble  library  for  sale  in  Europe,  and  the  petty  German  prince  takes  it' 
away,  while  Congress  is  voting  that  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to 
America,  as  most  of  the  books  are  in  foreign  languages ! ! and,  in  that 
congregrated  mass  of  wisdom,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  papers  say,  was 
, j*  the  only  man  who  told  them  that  was  just  the  reason  why  it  should  be 
had.  But  better  days  will  conae  ! c.  e.  x. 

United  States  Consulate,  Genoa,  SOth  of  Avgust,  1844.  . • V , t 

' ' ‘‘,i  - 


Art.  II.— THE  IRON  TRADE. 

^ The  manufacture  of  iron  indicates,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  the 
march  of  civilization,  and  its  progress  is  coeval  with  those  arts  which  ele- 
vate a nation,  and  constitute  the  best  evidence  of  its  wealth.  And  as  it 
is  essential  to  every  department  of  human  industry,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  to  a country’s  independence,  it  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  in- 
„ vestigation  to  trace  its  progress  and  survey  its  condition.  The  war  de- 
clared by  Congress  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  and  the  events  con- 
nected therewith,  gave  a great  stimulus  to  manufactures,  in  this  country, 
and  induced  the  iclurersiofi  of  capital  from  commerce  and  agriculture,  to  be 
invested  in  mills,  workshops  and  factories.  Every  encouragement  was 
* given  to  mechanics,  who  were  instructed  in  a knowledge  of  machinery, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  admired  freeholders  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 

•High  duties  were  imposed  on  the  foreign  raw  material,  while  ^heiraplc- 
% ments,  tools,  and  even  furniture  of  the  immigrant  mechanics,  were  admit- 
ted free  of  duty.'  Metallurgy  became  an  object  of  study ; and  the  vast 
resources  of  the  country  brought  more  prominently  to  view,  and  its  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  fuel  and  mineral  ore  elaborated  to  the  production 
of  iron.  • 

In  1 790,  Colonel  Hamilton  remarks  that,  the  manufactures  of  iron  had 
grown  up  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  p/oposcs  on  them  a duty  of  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ; but  it  is  not  till  1810,  that  we  have  the  earliest  authen- 
, tic  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  ; when, 
according  to  Adam  Seybert,  (who  collects  from  official  documents,)  from 
153  furnaces,  were  made  513,908  tons  pig  iron ; from  330  forges,  were 
riiade  24,541  tons  bar  iron  ; from  410  naileries,  were  made  15,727,914 
lbs.  nails ; and  there  were  316  trip-hammers,  and  34  rolling  and  slitting- 
raills,  which  required  6,500  tons  of  iron ; and  the  total  value  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  iron  was  $14,364,526;  and  19,000  muskets  wore  annually 
made  at  the  two  public  armories  of  Springfield  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  In 
this  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  given  to  the  price,  by  the  re- 


strictive  legislation,  operated  onerously  on 

the  consumer,  and  tended  to 

repress  industry,  and  diminish  consumption. 

The  duty  was — 

In  1818. 

In  1824. 

In  1838. 

On  bar  iron,  rolled,. .per  ton 

$30  00 

930  00  . 

937  00 

“ hammered,.  • • • 

15  00 

18  00 

22  40 

On  pig  iron, 

•« 

10  00 

10  00 

* 

12  50 

* 
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but,  even  under  this  high  protection,  the  production  did  not  exceed,  in 
twenty  years,  191,536  tons  of  pig  iron,  from  239  furnaces,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  iron,  by  Congress, 
in  1830.  There  were  then  made  112,866  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  25,520 
tons  castings ; in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,254  men  were  employed. 

The  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  the  South,  at  the  fiscal  regulations  rela- 
tive to  foreign  commerce,  and  the  threats  held  out  of  nullification,  led  to 
the  enactment,  by  Congress,  of  the  compromise  act  of  1832  ; and  it  may  be 
curious  to  notice  the  votes  which  were  given  on  that  memorable  occasion  : 


Tariff  Bill. 

States.  Ayes.  Noe®. 

New  England, 16  34 

Middle  States,  including  New  York,.. . 32  62 

Southern, 67  1 

Western, 37  13 

Total, 152  100 


By  the  operation  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  on  English  bars  was  gradually 
reduced  from  #30  per  ton,  in  1832,  to  $27  in  1834,  $24  in  1836,  $21  in 
1838,  #18  in  1840,  $14  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842 ; and,  fiually,  to 
$7  50  per  ton,  in  July  and  August  of  1842,  and  on  other  kinds  in  similar 
proportion ; and  the  effect  had  upon  the  importation  may  be  seen  in  the 
table  which  we  give  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  iron  district,  which  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal, 
aod  abounding  in  water-power ; and,  travelling  further  west,  we  find  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  Missouri,  immense  stores  of  metal- 
liferous wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  agricultural  districts.  It  is  to 
Pennsylvania,  however,  we  must  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made.  The  United  States 
contain  80,000  square  miles  of  coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great 
as  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  A single  one  of  these  gigantic  masses 
runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace,  itself,  50,000 
square  miles.  Out  of  fifly-four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than 
thirty  have  coal  and  iron  in  them ; and,  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  form  its  superficies,  there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal 
and  iron ; while  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  only  2,000 — so  that 
Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iron  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  rich  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  lying  near  the  water- 
level  ; while  those  of  the  latter  country  are  sometimes  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are  excavated  through  subterranean 
passages. 

The  coal  frontiers,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  intersected  at  intervals 
with  streams  of  water,  are  accessible  through  ravines,  to  which  they  con- 
verge ; thus  inviting  the  labor  of  the  miner,  by  the  facility  of  access  and 
transportation.  The  coal  of  Wyoming  lies  conveniently  for  the  supply  of 
the  lake  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New  York ; and 
the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Cumberland  coal-fields,  for  the 
supply  of  the  Atlantic  border,  and  the  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses of  the  interior. 
vol.  xu.— wo.  zn.  14 
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Sinco  1820,  when  the  trade  commenced,  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal 
which  left  the  different  regions  for  market,  has  increased  from  3G5  tons,  to 
1,631,G70  tons,  last  year. 

With  these  materials  and  resources  so  profusely  prepared  for  the  en- 
terprise of  man,  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which  retarded  this  manu- 
facture, so  as,  the  ten  years  past,  to  require  an  importation  of  more  than 
forty  millions  dollars  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  pig  and  wrought  iron  was  made  in  the 
United  States  with  charcoal,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  with  mineral 
coal.  The  latter  was  vastly  cheaper,  and  became  scarcer  every  year  ; 
and  here  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  charcoal  is  used 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  with  the  exception  of  some  furnaces  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  If  the  ore  be  smelted,  and  the  iron  puddled  with 
bituminous  coal,  it  requires  an  average  of  about  six  tons  of  coal  for  every 
ton  of  bar  iron.  If  the  iron  be  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  puddled  with 
bituminous  coal,  (the  mode  in  use  here  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,) 
then  a little  less  than  two  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  required.  The 
average  price  of  the  bituminous  coal,  at  the  works  in  England,  which  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  iron  ore,  is  not  more  than  $1$  per  ton.  The 
same  coal  costs,  when  we  get  it  to  our  works,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  ore,  from  $7  to  $9  per  ton  ; and  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  charcoal  used  here  for  smelting,  and  the 
coal  used  there,  was  very  greatly  in  favor  of  England.  England,  too, 
has  the  advantage  of  priority  in  improvement  in  the  manufacture,  in  the 
concentration  of  capital,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  which  forms  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  fuel ; and  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  advancement  in  this  branch  is,  that  her  furnaces  produce 
8,500  tons  annually  each,  on  the  average,  of  pig  or  cast  iron  ; while  hero 
they  do  not  annually  produce  1,000  tons  each,  on  the  average. 

Another  impediment  was  the  great  indisposition  existing  amongst  capi- 
talists, in  our  cities,  to  advance  money  to  carry  on  works  situated  in  the 
far  interior,  (where  the  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  may  be  found,) 
which  they  could  not  overlook,  and  the  want  of  cheap  inland  communi- 
cation with  the  markets  on  the  seaboard.  This  last  consideration,  which 
we  shall  again  allude  to,  is  of  importance,  as  the  costly  transportation, 
itself,  acts  as  a bounty  on  the  foreign  iron  introduced  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  and  far  exceeds  the  freight  from  England  and  Scotland. 

Before  entering  on  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  here,  we  will  take 
a brief  review  of  the  progress  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1740,  there  were  in  that  country  but  59  furnaces,  yielding  17,350 
tons  cast  iron,  or  294  tons  per  furnace.  They  were  heated  with  charcoal, 
and  the  blast  given  from  leather  bellows.  The  establishments  did  not 
flourish,  as  loud  complaints  were  made  of  the  destruction  of  her  woods, 
from  the  use  of  the  charcoal.  Indeed,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  importa- 
tion of  pig  iron,  (1750,)  from  the  American  colonies,  to  reduoe  the  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  smelting ; but,  in  1783,  Mr.  Cort  obtained  a patent 
for  making  iron  in  a reverbatory,  or  air-furnace,  heated  by  common  raw 
pit  coal ; and  another  for  manufacturing  the  iron,  when  malleable,  into 
bars,  bolts,  dec.,  by  passing  it,  in  a welding  heat,  through  rollers  with 
grooves,  instead  of  working  it  under  forge-hammers,  the  mode  before  em- 
ployed, by  which  the  sconce  were  separated.  By  this  improvement,  fifteen 
tons  of  iron  were  obtained  in  twelve  hours ; while,  in  the  same  time,  only 
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one  ton  was  drawn  from  the  hammer;  and  this  may  be  considered  the  era 
from  which  to  date  the  growth  of  the  present  valuable  element  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  of  England.  Then  came  the  introduction  of  the  coke 
refinery,  which  brought  the  balling  and  puddling  furnace  into  general  use, 
with  the  addition  of  rollers  instead  of  hammers.  In  1788,  the  make  was 
68,300  tons,  from  65  furnaces,  or  804  tons  per  furnace  ; and  in  1796, 
125,079  tons,  from  121  furnaces,  or  1,033  tons  per  furnace  ; having  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  eight  years.  It  then  rapidly  extended  itself,  at  the  se- 
veral periods  mentioned  below,  to  the  present  enormous  production  of 
1,578,260  tons. 


Years.  Furnaces  ii 

i Pig  iron,  por  an. 

Annual  make, 

blast. 

num. 

per  furnace. 

1806, 

169 

258,206  tons. 

1,528  tons. 

1820, 

.... 

400,000 

44 

a • • • 

1823, 

237 

452,066 

M 

1,907  44 

1825, 

259 

581,367 

ii 

2,244  44 

1828, 

278 

703,184 

ii 

2,529  44 

1830, 

333 

678,417 

ii 

3,037  44 

1839, 

378 

1,248,781 

it 

3,303  44 

1844, 

451 

1,578,260 

ii 

2,498  44 

Which  is  thus  distributed : — 

South  Wales, 

565,700  tons. 

132  furnaces  in  blast. 

Forest  of  Dean, 

27,000  “ 

7 

it 

Staffordshire,  South,. . 

370,000  “ 

120 

it 

“ North,. . 

30,400  “ 

12 

ii 

Shropshire, 

110,600  “ 

34 

it 

Yorkshire, 

112,000  “ 

41 

ii 

Derbyshire, 

47,560  44 

17 

it 

North  Wales,. ...... 

43,000  “ 

16 

it 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  . 

17,000  “ 

7 

it 

Scotland,  

255,000  44 

65 

it 

Total,.  ...... 

1,578,260  44 

451 

it 

About  three-tenths  of  the  quantity  made,  is 

used  in  the  state  of  pig  or 

cast  iron,  and  is  consumed  principally  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; and 

the  other  seven-tenths  are  converted  into  wrought  iron, 

being  formed  into 

bars,  bolts,  rods,  sheets,  &c. ; 

and  her  exports  increased,  according  to 

parliamentary  returns, 

in  periods  of  four  years,  from  104,726  tons  in  1827, 

139,577  tons  in  1831, 

219,203 

tons  in  1835, 

269,088 

tons 

in  1839,  to 

448,879  tons  in  1843, 

viz : — 

Rat  irnn.  ........... 

•tons 

176,148 

Bolt  and  rod, 

• • a 

22,625 

Pig 

• • • aw*  • • 

a a a 

154,770 

Hood.  ••••• 

14,590 

Old,’. 

• a a 

5'924 

Iron  wire,...* 

a a a 

1,508 

Anchors,  orannels.  dec 

3,058 

Nails, 

. • • 

6'020 

Unwrought  steel,.  • • • . 

a a a 

3,199 

All  other  sorts,  except  ordnance,.  •••••*••••• 

• • • 

44,577 

Total, 

•tom 

448,879 
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In  the  same  year,  she  imported  only  about  15,000  tons ; 11,000  tons 
of  which  was  from  Sweden,  to  be  converted  into  steel.  Previous  to  1786, 
she  imported  70,000  tons  iron,  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  per  annum — her 
export  last  year  was  considerably  beyond  448,00  tons ; for  the  Miner’s 
Journal  states  that,  for  the  year  ending  5th  September,  1844,  the  amount 
of  iron  and  steel,  of  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  was  £4,136,984,  against,  in 
same  time,  1843,  £3,405,568 ; being  an  increase  of  £731,416  in  one 
year,  of  the  export  in  these  metals.  The  largest  blast-furnace  in  South 
Wales  is  18  feet  diameter  in  the  boshes,  9 to  10  feet  in  the  filling  place, 
the  height  40  feet ; so  that  the  capacity  is  equal  to  7,000  cubic  feet ; and, 
when  at  work,  must  contain  150  tons  of  ignited  materials  for  smelting. 
At  the  Plymouth  iron-works,  are  7 furnaces,  blown  with  cold  air,  which 
produce  each  about  5,300  tons  cast  iron,  per  annum. 

Larger  and  better-formed  furnaces,  improved  blast,  superior  knowledge 
in  its  application — in  the  preparation  of  the  materials,  and  the  working 
of  the  furnaces,  have  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
yield ; and  those  furnaces  in  Staffordshire,  which  make  the  best  work,  as 
to  yield  and  quality,  do  not  exceed  11 J to  12  feet  in  the  boshes.  The 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  are  generally  not  more  than  8 to  9 feet  in  the 
boshes,  to  which  circumstance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  comparatively 
smaller  product. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  combined  economy,  skill,  and  intelligence, 
applied  to  this  manufacture,  that  pig  iron,  which  sold  in  1803  to  1815  for 
£6  a £7  10  per  ton,  was  reduced  to  £3  per  ton  in  Wales,  and  some  con- 
tracts were  made  in  Scotland  at  £2,  last  year ; and  bar  iron,  which  sold 
in  the  same  period  at  £12  a £16  per  ton,  was  reduced  to  £4  15  per  ton, 
last  year. 

As  Mr.  Cort’s  process  for  converting  refined  metal,  or  pig  iron,  into 
malleable  iron,  became  better  understood,  various  meliorations  were 
adopted  ; one  of  which  was,  replacing  sand  with  iron  bottoms,  in  the  fur- 
nace. Mr.  Cort’s  object  in  refining  the  ore  with  coke,  previous  to  pud- 
dling it  in  a reverbatory  furnace,  was  to  decarburate  the  iron ; and,  by 
substituting  the  drawing  cylinders  for  the  extension  under  the  hammer, 
and  subjecting  the  puddled  iron  to  a second  heating,  he  materially  ad- 
vanced the  manufacture  of  bar  iron.  At  first,  there  was  a waste  of  30 
to  35  cwt.  of  iron  ; afterwards,  one  ton  of  bars  resulted  from  only  20  to 
26  cwt.  of  iron,  including  the  waste  in  the  refinery. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  expatiate  on  the  minutiae  of  this  manufacture, 
but  to  attempt  to  describe  the  progress  of  an  art,  the  importance  of  which, 
is  making,  every  day,  stronger  claims  on  our  acknowledgment,  and  take 
a general  view  of  its  extent,  the  elaborations  of  which,  form  the  elements 
of  all  industrial  pursuits,  are  becoming  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  science  and  agriculture.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
omit  to  notice  an  innovation,  producing  the  most  signal  alteration  in  the 
fabrication  of  this  metal— the  invention  of  hot  for  cold  blast,  or,  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  furnace,  of  air  heated  to  a very  high  temperature,  instead 
of  common  atmospheric  air. 

Mr.  Neilson,  manager  of  the  gas  works,  at  Glasgow,  took  out  a patent,  in 
1828,  and  succeeded  in  producing  cast  iron  by  the  hot  blast.  When  in 
operation,  the  economical  result  was  very  apparent,  for,  where  A,  previ- 
ously, it  required  8 tons  of  coal  for  1 ton  of  pig  iron,  by  the  cold  air,  2 1-4 
tons  of  coal  was  now  an  adequate  supply.  This  method  acquired  gene* 
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ral  use  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Musbet,  in  his  papers  on  iron  and  steel,  (L839,)  says  : “ Instead  of  20*  or 
30  cwt.  of  limestone,  formerly  used,  the  blackband,  (or  ironstone,)  now 
required  only  6 or  8 cwt.  to  the  production  of  a ton.  This  arises  from 
the  extreme  richness  of  the  ore,  when  roasted,  and  from  the  small  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  it  contains,  which  renders  the  operation  of  smelting 
the  blackband,  with  hot  blast,  more  like  the  melting  of  iron,  than  the 
smelting  of  an  ore.  When  properly  roasted,  its  richness  ranges  from  60  to 
70  per  cent ; so,  little  more  than  11-2  ton  is  required  to  make  a ton  of  pig 
iron,  and,  as  1 ton  of  coal  will  smelt  1 ton  of  roasted  ore,  it  is  evident, 
when  the  blackband  is  used  alone,  1 3-4  ton  of  our  coal  will  suffice  to  the 
production  of  1 ton  of  good  grey  pig  iron.” 

About  20,000  tons  of  this  pig  iron  is  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States,  being  chiefly  used,  for  its  softness  and  fluidity,  to  mix  with  the 
harder  qualities  of  American  pig  iron,  in  the  formation  of  castings  and 
hollow-ware. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  one-fourth  followed 
this  mode  of  operation,  the  hot  blast  meets  with  much  prejudice  in  Wales, 
where  the  cheapness  of  the  fuel  does  not  render  its  reduced  consumption 
so  much  an  object,  and  the  cold  blast  there  generally  prevails.  In  1740 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  in  England,  was  executed  entirely  with  char- 
coal, and  the  ores  employed,  were  principally  brown  and  red  hematites. 
Earthy  iron  ores  were  also  smelted,  but  the  sole  smelting  material  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  or  the  clay  iron  stone, 
and,  so  admirably  adapted  are  some  locations  for  ferrugineous  productions, 
that,  in  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  the  iron  ore,  the  limestone  for  flues,  and 
the  fire  clay  for  constructing  the  brick-work  of  the  furnace,  are  found  as- 
sociated together.  » 

One-third  of  the  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales  is  a formation  of  an- 
thracite coal,  and  Mr.  Crane,  in  1837,  succeeded  in  smelting  iron  from 
anthracite  coal,  from  27  cwt.  from  which  he  obtained  1 ton  of  iron.  In 
Mr.  Crane’s  furnace,  the  consumption  of  the  coal  was  diminished  one- 
third,  and  the  yield  of  iron  increased  50  per  cent  more,  by  the  anthracite 
coal  and  hot  blast,  than  ever  before  by  coke  from  coal  and  the  cold  blast. 

Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  put  in  successful  operation,  at  Pottsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1839,  a furnace  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot 
blast.  In  1840,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers  & Co.  erected  extensive  works  in 
Dansville,  Pa.,  on  the  same  principle,  and  Messrs.  Reeves  & Whitaker 
changed  their  furnace,  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  from  the  use  of  charcoal  to 
anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Lyman’s  furnace  yielded  35  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  but  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Crane,  superintended  some  works,  erected 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
called  “ Crane  Works,”  from  which  were  obtained,  when  first  in  blast,  60 
tons  per  week ; and  now,  in  that  state,  17  furnaces,  employing  anthracite 
coal  and  hot  blast,  producing  47,000  tons  per  annum.  In  that  state, 
anthracite  coal  is  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  in  puddling,  in 
most  instances,  the  process  undertaken  is  the  ignited  gas,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Detmold’s  patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous 
ooal  itwuscd  in  puddling,  in  New  York,  charcoal — the  “black  diamond” 
not  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Empire 
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State.  And  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  we  find  only  the  bituminous 
formation,  except  in  the  Cumberland  region. 

At  Brady's  Bend  Iron  Works,  are  two  blast  furnaces,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 5,000  tons  cast  iron  per  annum,  each  ; a rolling-mill,  which  has 
12  puddling  furnaces,  from  the  whole  of  which  could  be  obtained  8,500 
tons  iron  per  annum  ; 1 scrap,  and  3 balling  furnaces,  for  merchant  mill, 
or  finishing  rolls  ; and  a nail  factory,  capable  of  manufacturing  three  tons 
per  day,  of  assorted  nails;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate,  &c. ; 
and  the  manager  of  these  works,  P.  Raymond,  Esq.,  solicits  orders  for  the 
heavy  H,  T,  and  V rails,  at  even  lower  rates,  it  is  stated  by  Niles’  Regis- 
ter, than  the  Mount  Savage  Works.  At  these  latter  works,  situated  in 
Maryland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  nine  miles  from  Cumberland,  is 
erected  a rolling-mill,  calculated  to  produce  weekly  150  tons  iron,  inclu- 
ding boiler,  plate,  sheet,  hoop,  band,  and  railroad  iron,  where  the  heavy 
edge  rail  is  offered  to  be  made  for  $59  a $00  per  ton. 

In  New  Jersey,  are  12  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig  iron  per  an- 
num ; and  in  Bergen  and  Morris  counties  65  forges,  which  make  annually 

3.000  tons  bloomery  bar  iron ; and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is 
made  by  a single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
blast  furnace,  technically  called  “ blooming,”  is  prosecuted  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
East  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtains  her  coal  by  the  Morris  canal,  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  supplies  even  that  state  with  pig  iron,  reduced  from 
her  rich  ores.  In  New  York,  in  Clinton  county,  the  legislature  has  de- 
termined on  constructing  a prison  where  convict  labor  may  be  employed 
in  manufacturing  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  ; and  the  heat,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  availed  of,  by  a system  of  conduc- 
tion, to  generate  steam,  which  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  the 
ore.  As  this  operation  is  performed  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  without 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  a distant  water-power, 
the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  its  conversion  through  the  various  stage* 
of  manufacture,  can  be  conducted  by  the  convicts  in  the  prison-yard,  at  a 
very  reduced  cost. 

In  1810,  11,000  tons  bar  iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
there  were  44  blast  furnaces,  78  forges,  and  175  naileries. 

In  1840,  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Home  League,  the  trade  had 
so  far  progressed  that  we  had  450  blast  furnaces,  yielding  347,700  tons 
pig  iron,  being  772  tons  per  furnace  ; and  795  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling- 
mills,  &c.,  yieldidg  208,440  tons  wrought  iron.  The  number  of  furnaces 
differ  from  the  census  of  that  year,  which  was  manifestly  exaggerated. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar  iron  made  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  chiefly  in  Essex  and  Clinton  counties.  Near  Balti- 
more city,  20  furnaces  are  in  operation,  giving  20,000  tons  per  annum  ; 
and  so  great  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  the  iron  trade,  that  in  every 
direction  new  furnaces  are  being  constructed,  aqd  those  out  of  blast  again 
becoming  active,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40,000  or 

50.000  tons  of  coal  have  illumined  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  in  that 
region  last  year.  The  Montour  Iron  Company  have  3 of  the  largest  fur- 
naces in  the  country,  the  product  of  which  is  about  4,000  cast  iron*  each, 
per  annum. 
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The  trade,  at  present,  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition  ; and  this  year, 
no  doubt,  there  will  be  a considerable  addition  to  the  yield,  in  the  great 
seat  of  this  manufacture.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximate enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  that  state,  and  the  an- 
nual quantity  of  iron  producing  from  each,  and  we  now  give  the  result : 
235  furnaces,  yielding  211,500  tons  pig  iron  ; 187  forges,  rolling  and 
slitting-mills,  bloomeries,  &c.,  converting  the  above  pig  iron  into  105,000 
tons  bar,  bloom,  boiler  sheet,  nail,  nail  plate,  rod  iron,  &c. ; and  the  ra- 
pid increment  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  by  the  governor’s 
message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  several  state  lines  of  im- 
provement, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Nov.  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron ; 
against  the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was 
not  much  activity  in  the  iron  trade.  A more  particular  account  of  the 
iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  Philadephia  Commercial 
List,  for  the  year  1841,  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  there  were  then  210 
furnaces,  and  170  forges,  rolling-mills,  &c.,  and  7 foundries,  which  pro- 
duced 4,580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iron,  (description  unknown,)  103,450 
tons  pig  iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that,  “ of  all  the  metallurgic  arts,  that  by 
which  iron  is  prepared  from  the  ores,  demanded  the  greatest  degree  of 
practical  skill,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection  ; although 
ages  have  elapsed  since  it  first  became  an  object  of  human  industry,  its 
manipulation  and  preparation  are  yet  receiving  improvements,  whilst 
those  of  other  ancient  metals  seem  hardly  susceptible  of  modification  or 
advancement.  Copper,  and  its  alloys,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury,  were  as 
well  known,  and  as  cheaply  prepared,  by  the  ancients,  as  by  the 
moderns.” 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a recent  surprising  discovery  in  the 
conversion  of  cast  into  malleable  iron.  The  difficulty  the  iron-master  has 
hitherto  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  the  extirpation  of  the  carbon,  and 
other  noxious  elements,  associated  in  the  metal.  At  Codncr  Park,  in 
Derbyshire,  are  works,  on  Mr.  Wall’s  patent,  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, which  is  on  the  principle,  that  when  a compound  is  subjected  to  an 
electrical  current,  its  negative  and  positive  elements  are  detached  from 
each  other.  Iron  is  electro  positive — the  elements  it  contains  when 
crude — the  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  oxygen,  and  silicon,  are 
electro  negative.  By  the  application  of  a stream  of  electricity  to  the 
iron,  in  a state  of  fusion,  when  in  the  furnace,  these  impurities  are  dis- 
lodged, and  bars,  of  the  purest  metal,  and  strongest  fibre,  can  be  at  once 
drawn  out,  without  any  re-heating,  piling,  or  fagoting,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton.  This  new  and  ingenious  process  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  United  States. 

From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be 
nearly  a correct  statement  of  the  whole  product  of  the  United  States : — 
540  blast  furnaces,  yielding  486,000  tons  pig  iron  ; 954  bloomeries,  forges, 
rolling  and  slitting-mills,  &c.,  yielding  291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet 
boiler,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  blooms,  and  121,500  tons 
castings,  such  as  machinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow-ware,  &c.,  which, 
at  their  present  market  value,  would  stand  thus  : — 
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291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  nt  $80  per  ton, $23,328,000 

121,500  “ castings,  at  $75  per  ton, 9,112,500 

30.000  “ bloomer)'  iron,  at  $50  per  ton, 1,500,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say — 

46.000  tons  bar  iron,  rolled,  at  $60  per  ton, 2,760,000 

17,500  “ “ hammered,  at  $80  per  ton, 1,400,000 

26,050  “ pig  iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  $75  per  ton, 1,953,750 

5,570  « scrap  iron,  at  $35  per  ton, 201,950 

4,157  u sheet  hoop,  &c.,  at  $130  per  ton, 540,410 

2,800  “ steel,  at  $335  per  ton, 938,000 


102,277  tons. 
443,100  “ 


545,377  tons.  Consumption, $41,734,610 


So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the 
crude  state,  approximates  $42,000,000  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  at  present  prices. 
We  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  continental  countries  in  the  growth  of 
this  great  sinew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Virlet,  France, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  all  the  civilized  powers  on  the  continent,  only  pro- 
duce about  700,000  tons  per  annum. 

To  follow  out  the  uses  to  which  iron  and  steel  are  applied,  in  their 
transformation  to  machines,  implements,  tools,  &c.,  in  their  variety  of 
shapes,  or  the  multiplied  value  they  assume,  under  the  . hands  of  the  ma* 
chanic  and  manufacturer,  would  be  a difficult  task.  The  articles  into 
which  they  are  converted  are  as  various  as  the  wants  and  occupation  of 
man.  Without  them,  the  soldier  would  be  harmless,  the  artizan  useless, 
the  farmer  pursuing  a fruitless  avocation,  and  a nation  destitute  of  inde- 
pendence. It  is  important,  therefore,  that  a commodity  of  such  great  ne- 
cessity, and  universal  use,  should  be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  present 
duties,  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  has  averaged  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1843,  amount  to  from  50  to  150  per  ct. 
on  the  first  cost ; and  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  consump- 
tion would  not  bo  taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were 
prepared  to  supply  the  demand.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider 
such  exorbitant  imposts,  onerous  and  impolitic.  For,  whether  it  be  true 
or  not,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  certainly  true, 
the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign 
articles  come  fairly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a moderate  reduction 
would  be,  to  compel  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower 
terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  foreign  article,  and  the  consumer 
would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  bars  is,  from  $75 
to  $80  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  laid  down  here  for  $57  50,  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price  ; and  now 
that  the  appropriations  of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is 
unwise  to  keep  it  up  to  a fictitious  level,  by  exclusive  legislation.  It  is 
not  only  being  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  England,  but  exten- 
sively in  ship  building,  steam  frigates,  and  the  commercial  marine,  made 
of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  and 
economy.  There  is  one  steamboat  building  in  New  York,  we  understand. 
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for  the  North  River,  of  iron  ; and  when  she  has  performed  a few  trips, 
we  predict  that  not  many  more  will  be  made  of  wood. 

What  would  tend  more,  however,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  make  iron  cheaper,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of  facility  in  communication  with  the  in- 
terior by  railroads.  M.  de  Villefosse  properly  remarks  : 44  What  they 
call,  in  France,  the  question  of  the  price  of  iron,  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  question  of  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  question  of  the  means  of  inte- 
rior communications  by  means  of  roads,  streams,  rivers  and  canals.”  The 
cheap  and  rapid  communication  of  railways,  is  what  so  bulky  an  article 
requires ; and  the  only  point  to  consider  is,  whether  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  wait  until  this  country  can  make  it,  or  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  The  manufucture  of  the  heavy-edge  rail,  calls  for  such  a large 
outlay  of  capital,  so  much  more  experience  and  manipulation,  than  any 
other  species  of  fabrication,  that  it  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try too  seriously,  we  apprehend,  to  stand  still  till  the  bantling  attained 
maturity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  made  here,  in  Mary- 
land, for  860  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  bars  laid  down  at  the 
seaboard.  It  appears,  from  English  invoices,  the  heavy  T rail  has  always 
cost  87  25  per  ton  more  than  the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the 
manufacture  is  brought  to  perfection. 


Year*. 

Av.  price  of 
merch.  bar, 
per  ton. 

Av.  price  of 
rails,  p.  ton. 

Yeara. 

Av.  price  of 
merch.  bar, 
per  ton. 

Av.  price  of 
rails,  p.  ton. 

i83i, 

£5  5 

j£6  17  6 

1838, 

£8  15 

j£10  10  0 

1832, 

5 0 

6 15  0 

1839 

9 0 

10  10  0 

1833, 

6 0 

7 10  0 

1840, 

8 0 

9 12  6 

1831, 

6 10 

8 0 0 

1841, 

6 10 

8 0 0 

1835, 

5 15 

7 10  0 

184S 

6 00 

7 15  0 

1836, 

10  0 

11  15  0 

1843, 

5 00 

6 10  0 

1837, 

8 15 

10  0 0 

We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of 
common  bars  here.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  railways,  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  the  price,  in  England,  now,  of  the  T 
rail  is  £7  10  per  ton,  or  $36  per  ton,  to  which  add  $8  for  freight,  insur- 
ance, commission,  <&c.,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  $44  per  ton. 

As  the  edge  rail  will  replace  the  flat  bar,  in  this  country,  on  2,500 
miles,  or  say  250,000  tons,  the  difference  between  $44  and  $70,  the  pre- 
sent  price,  is  $6,500,000.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  the  present 
duty  of  $25  per  ton  were  abolished. 

The  importation  of  90,000  tons  of  bar  and  pig  iron  per  annum,  (com- 
paratively crude  articles,)  shows  that  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  more  complicated  and  expensive  edge  rail ; and, 
at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed  the  existing  works  in 
more  complete  communication  with  the  various  markets,  we  think  a high 
duty  on  rails  highly  inexpedient ; besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel, 
and  the  flux,  the  furnace,  the  forge,  and  the  rolling-mill,  now  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  by  giving  be- 
tween each  a cheaper  and  easier  communication,  but  they  would  furnish 
considerable  employment  in  the  making  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  connected  with  railways.  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of 
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the  Union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of  the  means  of  transportation. 
Professor  Shephard,  of  Yale  College,  says,  that  in  many  parts  of  Missouri 
the  iron  ore  is  so  devoid  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the 
preliminary  process  of  roasting,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  ingredients,  or 
the  subsequent  addition  of  large  doses  of  flux,  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of 
other  impurities;  and,  that  a mountain  exists  there,  whose  circuit  is  two 
miles,  and  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  consisting  of  specular  iron,  so  pure 
that  only  a few  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  which 
would  yield  70  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  the  region  is  amply  supplied 
with  charcoal. 

Unlike  the  precious  metals,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore, 
cease  to  contribute  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  iron,  through 
its  various  transformations,  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  utensil,  acquires  an 
accession  of  value,  calls  for  additional  mechanical  labor,  and  gives  occu- 
pation and  reward  to  different  avocations.  This  dormant  treasure  lies 
imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a vastly  extended  region ; 
and  we  will  take  a rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  variety.  The  most 
valuable — the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  pri- 
mary rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  prolonged  across  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a remarkable  degree.  It  occurs  abundantly 
at  Winchester  and  Franconia,  in  New  Hampshire  ; at  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted  ; at  Somerset,  in 
a range  of  talc  slate,  twenty  miles  north  of  Massachusetts  ; at  Hawles 
and  Bernardstown,  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York,  it  occurs  in  the 
northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the  valley  of  Au- 
sable  river.  In  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ringwood, 
thick  beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  county. 
New  Jersey,  near  Succasunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware 
river,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties,  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it  yields 
65  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  are  profusely  distributed,  be- 
sides the  magnetic  or  oxydulatcd  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellowish  ar- 
gillaceous or  hematite  ore  is  found  principally  along  the  borders  of  the 
lime-stone  valleys,  containing  from  45  to  55  per  cent  of  metallic  iron  ; 
the  fosseliferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formation,  containing  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron ; and  the  ore  of  the  Coal  region,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yielding 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  highly  useful  from  its  gene- 
ral dissemination  through  those  districts  where  the  other  ores  are  not  en- 
countered. 

Here  is  a vast  field  for  future  operations ; and  no  means  would  tend 
more  efficiently  to  develop  its  teeming  resources  than  the  construction  of 
railways.  Railways  would  not  only  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  by 
affording  a quick  and  economical  vehicle  of  conveyance,  but  open  new 
markets  to  the  iron-master,  and  widen  consumption.  From  the  difficul- 
ties of  transit,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  tfnd  of 
Clinton  and  Essex  counties,  New  York,  would  consider  360  per  ton  for 
bars  a poor  compensation,  but  with  railways  would  be  able  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  foreign  supplies.  The  rolling-mill  at  Mount  Sa- 
vage owes  its  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of  imported 
iron.  So  that,  independent  of  the  considerations  attached  to  railways  as 
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a means  of  national  defence  and  a bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron- 
manufacturer  seem  to  demand  the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  The 
two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the  manufacture  of  this  branch, 

cannot  possibly  supply  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  this  method  of  loco- 
motion and  conveyance ; for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons 
be  required  at  once  of  heavy  rails  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but 
4,378  miles  are  undertaken  for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  us© 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters, 
and  which  forms  the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacri- 
ficed much  to  support  the  protective  policy,  in  the  high  prices  created 
thereby’.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture  is  at  present 
depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in 
some  measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron  ; and  we  do  not  believe, 
under  the  existing  profitable  rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure 
a single  manufactory  within  the  influence  of  foreign  importations.  Be- 
sides, the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreign  iron  is  but  a 
minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron 
made  in  the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calculated 
to  reach  the  seaboard;  the  other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  de- 
spatched to  the  western  markets. 

In  England  the  duty  on  bar  iron,  in  1826,  was  $7  25,  on  pigs  $2  40, 
it  is  now  84  80  per  ton  on  bars  and  81  20  per  ton  on  pigs ; and  their 
liberal  policy  exercised  towards  an  article  entering  into  such  general  con- 
sumption, is  worthy  of  imitation.  Whatever  arguments  might  have  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  protection,  to  bring  into  existence,  and  foster  in  its 
infancy,  a manufacture,  lose  much  of  their  cogency  when  that  manu- 
facture has  attained  maturity  sufficient  to  compete  with  foreign  products, 
which  has  surrounded  itself  with  the  capital  and  skill  of  an  intelligent 
community,  and  summoned  to  its  growth  all  the  modern  improvements 
of  arts  and  science — as  is  the  case  here  with  common  bar,  hoop,  sheet, 
and  rod  iron  now. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties, 
but  it  is  not  just  to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  con- 
suming mass,  that  any  particular  branch  of  national  industry  should  be 
protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient  public  ser- 
vice or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations. 
In  effecting  any  modifleation  of  the  tariff,  a due  regard  should  be  preserv  ed 
to  the  manufacturers  who  have  invested  capital  on  the  faith  of  a contin- 
uance of  a protective  policy,  and  who  cannot  sustain  themselves  at  first 
without  it ; but  it  is  expecting  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they 
will  submit  to  a perpetuity  of  the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  inci- 
dental protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  vie  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer in  his  own  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  administration.  The  effect  of  this  abatement 
would  be  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in 
the  price  lest  he  should  be  undersold  by  the  foreign  article ; and  the  con- 
sumer would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  competition. 

We  now  subjoin  the  table  before  alluded  to  ; — 
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Art.  III.— RESOURCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  * 

The  native  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  are,  doubtless,  more  abundant 
than  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  With  a territorial  domain 
embracing  forty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  it  possesses  extraordinary 
advantages,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  agriculture,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Its  fertile  soil  stretches  out  a 
broad  expanse,  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  westward,  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Ohio,  and  is  eminently  productive  of  those  crops 
which  are  yielded  in  the  northern  and  the  western  states.  Its  hill  sides 
contain  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  lying  in  those  precise  po- 
sitions where  they  are  most  required,  and  which  are  slid  down  almost 
into  the  very  yards  where  they  are  worked  up  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Quaries  of  the  purest  white  marble  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  its  promi- 
nent cities,  and  are  used  for  the  adornment  of  their  principle  edifices  and 
streets.  Upon  its  eastern  side,  it  possesses  the  first  city  in  architectural 
elegance,  and  the  second  in  population,  of  the  nation ; its  interior  supports 
the  most  considerable  inland  town,  and,  upon  its  extreme  western  point, 
Pittsburgh  echoes  with  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  blackens  the  sky 
with  a hundred  forges,  like  a city  of  the  Cyclops.  In  mining,  it  stands 
the  first  in  the  nation,  yielding  much  the  greater  portion  of  mineral  pro- 
ducts ; it  produces  one-sixth  part  of  the  grain,  and  in  manufactures,  it 
stands  the  third.  The  most  populous  portion  of  its  surface  is  traversed  by 
railways,  canals,  and  costly  turnpike  roads.  Its  exports  find  their  way, 
by  water,  upon  three  sides,  namely : through  the  chain  of  the  northwest- 
ern lakes,  by  the  way  of  Erie,  down  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Ohio, 
and  by  the  Delaware,  either  coastwise,  or  to  foreign  ports,  by  the  sea. 
Its  wide  surface  exhibits  the  picturesque  contrast  of  the  cultivated  farm 
and  the  winding  river,  the  smiling  village  and  the  dense  forest,  the  calm 
jvalley  and  the  blue  mountain ; and  it,  moreover,  possesses  a population  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  thousand,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  enter* 
prising,  industrious,  and  moral  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  our  object,  in 
the  present  paper,  to  exhibit,  in  a compendious  form,  the  resources  of  this 
great  state,  so  far  as  they  appear,  from  published  statistical  data,  and  oral 
information,  as  well  as  from  a sojourn  in  the  counties  of  the  interior. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  varied 
and  undulating,  although  not  hilly ; and,  indeed,  but  few  extensive  level 
tracts  are  found  within  its  boundary.  Occasional  ridges  of  trap  rock  may 
be  descried  here,  but  the  South  Mountain,  extending  to  the  Maryland  line, 
is  the  first  range  of  any  considerable  altitude  in  this  section ; and,  next  to 
this,  the  Blue  mountain  stretches  its  long  and  level  crest  line  of  summit, 
to  the  height  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  anthracite  coal  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  region,  between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and 
north  of  the  Blue  mountain.  High  ridges  extend  along,  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ; and  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  so  famed  for  its  picturesque 
beauty  and  historic  interest,  courses  through  the  territory,  bordered  by  a 
lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  chain,  running  through  the  Blue  and  the 
Alleghany,  is  denominated  the  Appalachian  chain,  and  possesses  between 


* For  a fall  and  elaborate  article,  on  the  •*  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Pennsylvania,” 
Ml  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  April,  1844,  vol,  x.,  no.  iv.}  page  308  to  326. — [Ed.  Afer- 
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them,  valleys  sometimes  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  West  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, are  numerous  other  mountains,  whose  names  we  shall  not  desig- 
nate. The  Alleghany  extends  across  nearly  the  whole  state,  and  is  first 
perceptible  upon  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thirty  miles  above 
Wilkesbarre,  it  then  ranges  westward,  through  the  county  of  Luzerne,  al- 
though, at  this  point,  called  by  a different  name,  and  inclining  to  the 
southwest,  it  enters  the  state  of  Maryland.  West  of  the  Alleghany,  is  a 
high  ridge,  that  all  who  have  crossed  these  mountains  must  have  noticed, 
termed  Laurel  Hills,  and,  still  beyond,  is  Chesnut  ridge.  That  portion 
of  the  state,  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  hilly,  and  the 
-whole  region  is  intersected  by  deep  channels  and  valleys,  bordered  by 
rugged  hill  sides,  which  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  perceive  a coal  seam,  high  up  on  the 
rocky  steep,  with  its  counter  part  upon  the  other  side,  thus  indicating  the 
wearing  of  that  element. 

The  surface  of  the  state  is  watered  by  streams  which  fertilize  the  soil, 
while  they  adorn  the  scenery  with  innumerable  picturesque  prospests.  The 
most  prominent  of  those  rivers  are,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  Ohio,  and,  through  their  channels,  the  waters  of  every  spring  and 
brook,  within  its  bounds,  find  their  way  to  the  ocean.  The  former  of 
those  rivers  rise  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  flowing  southeastward, 
and  thence  southwestward  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  pas.ses 
through  the  Blue  mountain  at  the  Delaware  water-gap,  w'here  it  exhibits 
a panorama  of  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.  Here  the  mountain  rises, 
on  each  side,  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  rugged  precipices  rear  their 
summits  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  while  the  prominent  peaks  command 
a view  of  the  wooded  hills  and  cultivated  valleys,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  also  of  the  adjoining  state  of  New  Jersey  ; and  the  silver  Delaware 
winds  its  way  through  the  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
next  river  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  largest  in  the  state,  is  the 
Susquehanna,  which  fertilizes  tracts  rich  in  natural  beauty,  and  empties 
into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  below  Havre  de  Grace.  The  breadth  of  this 
river,  varies  from  a mile  to  a quarter  of  a mile,  its  shores  present  rich 
tracts  of  scenery,  its  bosom  is  diversified  by  numerous  beautiful  little 
islets,  while  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rocky  rapids,  excepting  at 
high  water.  During  those  periods,  large  quantities  of  lumber  descend  in 
rafts,  besides  numerous  “ arks,”  laden  with  grain,  flour,  iron,  and  other 
products  of  the  interior.  The  portion  of  the  state,  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  is  drained  by  the  Ohio,  the  two  main  branches  of  which,  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela  form  a junction,  at  the  thriving  manufac- 
turing settlement,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  constitutes  a most  valuable  channel  of  exportation. 

The  valleys  and  hill  sides  of  Pennsylvania  are  very  fertile,  and,  indeed, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  productive.  Although  the  limestone  val- 
leys  yield  the  most  abundantly,  yet,  the  entire  surface  of  the  settled  por- 
tion, presents  wide  expanses  of  cultivated  fields,  which  yield  adequate  re- 
turns to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman.  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  here 
upon  a large  scale,  and  with  a success  that  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  While,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  those  tracts,  less  favored  by  nature, 
are  tilled  by  the  farmers,  with  equal  profit,  by  the  application  of  skill  and 
industry,  and  barren  plains  and  hill  sides  have  been  converted  into  luxu- 
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riant  fields  of  the  grapes  and  the  grains.  In  the  older  and  more  settled 
portions  of  the  state,  the  use  oflime,  and  other  approved  means  of  fertili- 
zation, as  well  as  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  among  which  the 
plough  holds  the  most  important  place,  together  with  the  proper  rotation 
of  crops,  have  advanced  Pennsylvania  to  the  first  rank,  as  an  agricultural 
state.  Here  the  traveller,  in  a journey  through  the  interior,  beholds,  in 
the  abundant  harvests,  in  the  neat  and  substantial  appearance  of  the  farm- 
houses, in  the  well  constructed  fences,  and  in  the  large  barns,  either  en- 
tirely, or  in  part,  built  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  fiom  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  provided  with  all  the  appliances  of 
stables,  threshing-floors,  and  granaries,  the  most  undoubted  evidences  of 
thrifty  and  profitable  husbandry.  A good  degree  of  attention  is,  moreover, 
paid  to  stock : the  breed  of  milch  cattle  has  become  much  improved,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sheep  and  swine.  Horses  have  been,  also,  improved, 
but  the  enterprise  of  the  farmers  has  been  directed  to  those  suited  to  the 
draft  and  the  plough,  rather  than  to  the  race-course,  and  no  state  exhibits 
more  powerful  animals,  for  that  purpose,  or  of  larger  size.  The  farmers 
of  this  state,  indeed,  exhibit  favorable  examples  of  the  benefits  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Owners,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  soil  which  they  culti- 
vate, with  all  the  means  of  necessary  subsistence  at  hand,  their  profits,  if 
not  large,  are  certain,  and  they  enjoy  all  that  sober  independence,  free 
from  vexatious  and  harassing  cares,  which  naturally  spring  from  rural 
life.  We  here  subjoin  a table,  exhibiting  the  number  and  average  valuo 
of  the  live  stock  of  the  state,  according  to  an  authoritative  computation  : — 


Horses  and  mules, 365,129  nt  $60  00  $121,907,740 

Neat  cattle 1,172,665  at  15  00  17,589,975 

Sheep, 1,767,620  at  2 50  4,419,050 

Swine, 1,503,964  at  3 50  5,263,874 

Poultry, (estimated  value,)  685,801 


We  also  add  a table  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  annually  yield- 
ed by  the  soil : — 


Wheat, .bush.  13,213,077 

Rve, 6,613,873 

Indian  com, 14,240,022 

Oats, 20,641,819 

Buckwheat, 2, 1 1 3,742 

Barley, 209,893 

Potatoes, 9,535,663 

Wool, lbs.  3,048,564 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy, 

M <*  the  orchard  and  gardens,.. 


Hay, 

Flax  and  hemp,.. 

Hops, 

Wax, 

Tobacco, 

Silk  cocoons, 

Sugar, 

Wine, 


.tons 


..lbs. 


..galls. 


1,311,643 

2,650 

49,481 

33,107 

325,018 

7,262 

2,265,755 

14,328 

$3,187,292 

901,218 


The  population  of  a state  may  be  considered  a part  of  its  resources ; 
for  it  is  they  w;ho  give  a direction  to  its  industry,  and  mark  the  soil  with 
the  impression  of  their  character,  in  the  public  and  individual  improve- 
ments. Pennsylvania  derives  its  population  from  various  sources,  al- 
though  the  distinctive  shades  of  character  that  distinguished  the  early 
emigrants,  are  fast  melting  away,  under  the  influence  of  common  interests, 
and  frequent  and  friendly  association.  The  shores  of  the  Delaware,  that 
were  first  colonized  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  before  the  arrival  of  Wm. 
Penn,  are  now  cultivated  by  their  descendants ; in  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties, which  were  first  settled  by  the  English  followers  of  Penn,  we  now 
see  their  respectable  successors,  of  the  same  race  ; and  a small,  but  in- 
dustrious body  of  emigrants,  from  Wales,  planted  themselves  near  the 
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Schuylkill,  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Chester ; Lancaster,  Berks* 
and  Northampton,  were  settled  by  the  palatine  Germans,  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1727,  and  settled  upon  some  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  that  region.  The  population  of  the  state,  has,  moreover, 
received  some  considerable  accessions  from  Ireland.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  that  nation  scattering  themselves  through  the  counties  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  Cumberland,  and  as  their  numbers  swelled  by  new  ac- 
cessions, they  spread  themselves  westward,  across  the  mountains.  These 
several  sorts  of  emigrants,  although  now  presenting  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  nations  from  which  they  sprang,  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  and  are  associated  in  ordinary  enterprises  relating 
to  the  common  prosperity. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  advance  of  population,  throughout  the  state,  we 
subjoin  the  following  table,  showing  its  increase  from  1684  to  1840  : — 


Year. 

1684, 

Pop. 

7,000 

1701, 

20,000 

1763, 

280,000 

1790, 

434,000 

1800 

602,545 

Year. 

Pop. 

1810, 

810,091 

1820 

1830, 

1,347,672 

1840, 

1,724,033 

In  presenting  these  few  remarks  respecting  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  we  have  alluded  to  that  portion  who  are  now  settled  in  the  interior 
of  the  state.  There  are,  besides  those  that  we  have  mentioned,  a few 
emigrants  from  New  England,  scattered  through  Luzerne  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  the  large  cities  present  a mingled  mass  of  persons,  from 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  may  be  noticed, 
not  only  the  plain  and  neat  descendants  of  William  Penn,  and  represent- 
atives from  the  other  nations  that  we  have  enumerated,  but  emigrants  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  successors  of  many  of  the  French  Huguenote, 
protestants,  who  escaped  from  France  during  the  religious  persecutions 
of  that  country ; so,  also,  a considerable  number  of  the  French,  who  left 
St.  Domingo  during  the  revolt  of  that  island,  in  1792,  have  made  this  city 
their  permanent  home,  together  with  more  recent  emigrants  from  those 
nations. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  productions  of  its  mines,  for,  in  this 
respect,  the  state  stands  pre-eminent,  and  we  will  first  examine  its  re- 
sources in  coal  and  iron,  those  two  most  powerful  agents  of  modern  me- 
chanical and  commercial  enterprise.  The  production,  in  great  abund* 
ance,  of  mineral  products,  situated  in  convenient  positions  for  use,  have, 
naturally,  caused  the  erection  of  numerous  forges,  in  parts  of  the  state 
where  iron  is  wrought,  and  cast  into  various  forms,  and  it  has,  also,  fur- 
nished a stimulus  for  the  industry  of  the  interior,  in  mining,  and  in  trans- 
porting its  products  to  market.  The  quantity  of  limestone  and  marble, 
yielded  by  the  quarries,  is,  also,  of  great  value,  not  only  in  fertilizing  the 
•oil,  and  in  furnishing  facilities  for  mining,  but  also  in  supplying  materials 
for  the  adornments  of  architecture. 

There  are  two  different  species  of  coal  in  the  state — the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous.  Coal  fields,  possessing  the  same  geological  features,  yet 
separated  by  rocky  lines  of  elevation,  contain  the  great  bulk  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  some  of  them,  in  turn,  divided 
into  minor  basins,  bounded  by  the  same  sort  of  elevations,  although 
smaller.  The  basins  of  coal,  intermingled  in  strata,  with  slatos,  shales. 
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and  sand-stone,  appear  generally  in  the  form  of  a trough,  shaped  like  a 
canoe  ; and  the  coal  beds  vary  in  thickness,  from  one  foot  to  thirty,  al- 
though they  are  sometimes  found  even  fifty  feet  thick.  It  is  found  more 
productive,  in  mining,  to  work  those  beds  that  are  from  five  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  accessible,  while  those  that  are  of  the 
depth  of  thirty  or  forty,  must  be  worked  in  chambers,  pillars  of  coal  being 
left  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  less  thick  beds,  the  whole  mass  may  be 
taken  out,  and  the  roof  can  be  supported  by  single  props.  The  seams  of 
coal  are  exposed,  in  many  places,  upon  the  walls  of  precipices,  deep  ra- 
vines, and  the  channels  of  streams,  running  through  the  hills. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  mining  coal  is  to  run  a tunnel,  or  drift,  into  the 
hill,  to  the  coal  bed,  abqve  the  water  level.  This  drift  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  pa&age  of  a railroad  car,  and  also  serves  as  a drain  for  the 
water  of  the  mine*  The  bed  is  then  worked  upward  toward  the  surface, 
the  coal  being  thrown  or  slid  down  the  drift.  Here  it  is  loaded  in  cars, 
and  drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  canal 
boats,  in  which  it  is  transported.  If  the  coal  bed,  above  the  drift,  is  ex- 
hausted, the  miners  then  work  the  bod  downward,  below  the  water  level, 
and  the  coal  and  water,  from  the  mine,  are  raised  by  the  agency  of  steam 
engines.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  several  coal  beds  in  the  same  hill, 
mpe  being  separated  only  by  a short  distance,  while  others  are  several 
hundred  feet  apart. 

The  four  mining  districts,  into  which  the  southern  coal  field  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  divided,  are  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Swatara,  and  the 
Susquehanna  ; ^nd  the  former  is  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company.  The  summit  mines,  which  are  situated  on  a high  ridge, 
at  a place  called  the  Mauch  Chunk  Landing,  possess  r^narkable  advan- 
tages for  mining,  which  has  long  been  extensively  prosecuted  here.  The 
coal  bed,  that  is  worked  at  this  place,  is  somewhat  extraordinary  in  its 
character,  consisting  of  a mass,  lying  in  a horizontal  position,  about  fifty 
feet  thick,  and  appearing  to  be  constituted  by  the  junction  of  numerous 
veins.  TjSbkd  is  worked  by  removing  a mass  of  earth  and  loose  stones, 
to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  when  the  surface  of  the  bed  appears, 
and  the  coal  is  quarried,  not  in  subterranean  darkness,  and  by  the  glim- 
mering of  a lamp,  but  the  light  of  day.  North  of  these,  beds  of  from  five 
to  thirty  feet  thick,  have  also  been  opened.  From  those  mines,  railroads 
have  been  constructed  to  the  river,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  and  immense 
quantities  are  carried  to  the  Delaware  canal,  at  Easton,  whence  they  are 
transported  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places,  not  only 
upon  the  coast,  but  also  in  the  interior. 

.That  portion  of  the  southern  coal  field,  lying  upon  the  branches  of  the 
Schuylkill,  is  denominated  the  Schuylkill  district,  and  it  is  very  extensive, 
including  the  Tamqua,  Little  Schuylkill,  Pottsville,  Mine  Hill,  as  well  as 
other  collieries,  which  transport  their  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  river, 
communicating  with  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  or  the  Philadelphia,  Read- 
ing, and  Pottsville  railroad.  The  greater  portion  of  those  mines  is  conducted 
by  individual  enterprise,  while  a few  are  held  by  mining  companies,  pos- 
sessing special  privileges.  The  coal,  quarried  in  those  several  mines,  is, 
moreover,  various  in  quality,  some  being  hard,  and  emitting  intense  heat, 
another  species  softer,  burning  more  easily,  and  depositing  red  ashes, 
while  there  are  other  kinds,  possessing  qualities  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Swatara  coal  district,  lying  upon  the  waters  of  that  river,  produces' 
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coal,  of  less  compactness,  and  burning  more  freely  than  some  of  the  harder 
kinds,  to  which  we  have  alluded ; and  that  which  is  here  mined,  is  sent 
from  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Grove,  through  the  channels  of  the  Union  Canal 
Company,  either  to  the  Susquehanna  canal,  or  toward  the  Schuylkill. 
There  are,  also,  extensive  beds,  varying  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which,  being  broken  by  the  passage  of  numerous  streams  through 
them,  afford jroecial  facilities  for  mining,  which  are  situated  in  the  Sharp, 
Red,  Coal,  Gfctle  Lick,  an  1 Big  Lick  mountains. 

The  Susquehanna  district  embraces  the  western  terminations  of  the 
southern  coal  field,  branching  out,  in  two  divisions,  toward  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  Southern,  or  Stony  Creek  coal  region,  contains  valuable 
beds,  which  appear  to  possess  a bituminous  character,  but  no  mining 
operations,  of  any  importance,  have  been  undertaken  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  the  medns  of  transportation  of  its  products  to  market.  The 
Bear  Valley  coal  beds,  communicate  with  the  Susquehanna,  by  a railroad 
to  Millereburgh.  Those  mines  have  been  long  worked,  and  yielded  coal 
of  a good  quality,  although  but  a few  of  them  have  been  opened,  while 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  other  beds  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  transportation  shall  be  provided. 

The  middle  coal  field,  constituted  of  many  basins  of  minor  size,  em- 
braces, on  its  eastern  end,  the  mining  districts  of  Beaver  meadow  and 
Hazleton,  near  the  middle,  the  Mahanoy,  and  toward  the  western  end,  the 
Shamokin,  the  field  being  situated  north  of  the  Broad  mountain;  The 
quality  of  the  coal,  here  mined,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  southern  coal 
field,  some  beds  yielding  white  and  others  red  ashes,  and  yet,  various  in 
quality,  a portion  being  hard,  shining,  and  compact,  and  emitting  an  in- 
tense heat,  yet  burning  slowly,  while,  in  other  points,  is  produced  a coal 
more  brittle,  lighter,  less  solid,  and  more  easy  of  combustion.  At  Hazle- 
ton, Beaver  meadow,  and  other  mines  in  this  vicinity,  the  collieries  are 
worked  by  incorporated  companies,  which  transport  the  products  of  their 
mines,  by  the  agency  of  railroads,  to  the  Delaware  canal,  through  the 
Lehigh  navigation.  Mines  are,  also,  opened  in  the  Mahanoy  district, 
near  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  railroad,  near  Girardville  ; and,  from  that 
point  the  coal  can  be  sent  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  may  soon  be  transported 
to  the  Susquehanna.  A number  of  mines  are  also  now  in  operation  at 
Shamokin,  which  produce  coal  of  various  qualities,  which  is  transported 
down  the  Susquehanna  canal,  as  well  to  the  towns  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  as  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  But  a small  portion  of  the  coal  fields, 
in  this  vicinity,  have,  however,  as  yet  been  mined,  from  the  want  of  the 
means  of  transportation  of  its  products  to  market ; and  it  is  only  when  its 
wild  and  mountainous  recesses  shall  have  been  penetrated  by  railroads 
and  canals,  that  its  value  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  northern,  or  Wyoming  and  Lackawana  coal  field,  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  six  in  breadth,  and  is  of  equal  extent 
with  the  others  that  have  been  described.  Beds  of  coal,  varying  from  one 
to  thirty  feet  thick,  which  are  exposed  among  the  hills  by  deep  channels 
and  ravines,  are  worked,  almost  entirely,  by  individual  enterprise.  Col- 
lieries are  carried  on,  with  some  considerable  profit,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkesbarre,  as  well  as  in  Nanticoke  and  Plymouth,  near  the  river.  The 
Baltimore  Company  works  a mine,  three  miles  above  Wilkesbarre,  where 
a deep  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened,  there  being  other  beds  in  the  valley 
where  the  coal  is  thirty-two  feet  thick.  The  coal  field,  to  which  we  have 
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alluded,  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Lackawana  to  Carbondale.  Here 
are  carried  on  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal 
Company,  who  convey  no  coal  excepting  that  which  is  mined  by  them- 
selves, and  which  transports  annually  large  quantities  to  markets  in  New 
York,  Albany,  and  other  places,  by  their  own  railroad  and  canal  to  Ron- 
dout,  upon  the  Hudson  river.  The  northern  coal  field  also  presents 
marked  advantages  over  the  middle  and  southern,  in  the  circumstance 
that,  while  the  latter  possesses  only  a thin  and  sterile  soil,  this  spreads 
out  a fertile  agricultural  valley,  whose  surface  may  be  enriched  by  the 
most  luxuriant  crops,  while  its  subterranean  recesses  pour  forth  from  be- 
low its  mineral  products,  and  furnish  exhaustless  storehouses  of  wealth, 
illumined  only  by  the  glimmering  and  solitary  lamp  of  the  miner. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  these  three  fields  of  anthracite  coal  embrace 
about  975  square  miles  ; and  as  each  cubic  yard  of  coal  in  the  ground 
yields  a ton  when  mined,  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  enormous  quantity 
of  this  useful  product  which  is  embeded  in  the  soil.  The  actual  amount 
of  coal  recently  mined  may  be  ascertained  from  statistical  data.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ; for  in  1820,  only  365  tons 
were  sent  to  market;  in  1830,  174,737  tons  ; and  in  1840,  865,414.  The 
quantity  produced  from  each  of  the  mining  districts  during  each  year, 
now  exceeds  1,000,000  tons,  more  than  800,000  of  which  are  conveyed 
to  other  states.  The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  produced  in 
1841  and  1842,  we  here  subjoin  :* — 


Coal  Produced. 

Lehigh,  Beaver  Meadow,  &c.,  ... 

SehuyfldU, 

Swatara, 

1841. 

142,821 

584,692 

17,653 

4,379 

21,463 

53,315 

192,270 

1842. 

272,126 

540,892 

32,381 

4,864 

10,000 

47,346 

205,253 

Lvken  Valley, 

Shamokin, 



Wyoming,- 

Lackawana, 

Total, 

1,016,593 

1,112,862 

* We  subjoin  statements  exhibiting  the  amount  of  the  transportation  of  coal  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  down  to  the  12th  of  December,  1844 ; the  amount  transported  from  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  districts,  by  the  various  tributary  companies ; and  the  total  amount 
of  the  two  districts,  down  to  the  same  period. 

The  Schuylkill  Canal  Company  have  transported,  up  to  Thursday,  Dec.  12th,  279,465 
tons ; from  Schuylkill  Haven,  63,353  ; and  from  Port  Clinton,  56,669 ; being  a total  of 
399,487  tons  for  the  past  season,  as  per  official  report  of  the  different  collectors. 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  up  to  Thursday,  Dec.  12th,  inclusive,  have  passed 
over  the  road  the  aggregate  amount  of  424,075.03  tons. 

These  are  the  two  great  arteries  of  communication  from  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  to 
this  city,  through  which  medium  823,562.03  tons  have  found  their  way  to  tide- water, 
from  January  1st  to  December  12th,  1844.  Among  the  various  tributary  companies  to 
the  business  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  we  notice  the  transportation  by  the  following  com- 
panies, viz: — 


Tons. 

Pine  Grove,  (last  dates,) 34,223 

Swatara,  " 16,447 


Tons. 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven, . 324,688 

Mount  Carbon  railroad, 195,630 

Little  Schnylkill  railroad, 56,696 

The  Schuylkill  canal  is  closed  for  the  season  ; but  the1  Reading  Company  intend  trans- 
porting through  from  Pottsville,  as  far  as  practicable,  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  If 
the  Little  Schuylkill  Company’s  bridge  be  finished  by  the  time  anticipated,  so  as  to  enable 
their  road  to  connect  at  Port  Clinton,  that  company  will  also  bring  down  coal,  during  the. 
winter,  from  Tamaqua. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  different  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
trade,  in  1820,  to  1844,  inclusive,  with  the  annual  increase,  consumption,  &c- 
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The  other  species  of  coal  abounding  in  the  state  is  the  bituminous,  the 
region  of  which  is  situated  mainly  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  its 
area  in  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  estimated  as  extending  a 
distance  of  21,000  square  miles.  There  bituminous  coal  fields  are  found, 
stretching  through  the  hills  in  horizontal  planes,  or  with  occasional  un- 
dulations, there  being,  according  to  a recent  estimate,  not  less  than  ten 
separate  beds  of  coal  from  three  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  most  favorable 
for  mining.  Those  who  have  journeyed  through  western  Pennsylvania, 
as  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  do,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  approach  to  the  bituminous  coal  region  of  that  portion  of  the  state. 
The  numerous  channels  cut  upon  the  mountain  sides,  the  multiplication 
of  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  sorts  where  coal  is  used  as  a 
propelling  power,  the  numerous  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  and  iron- works, 
which  there  abound,  the  smoky  atmosphere  produced  by  innumerable 
tires,  (for  almost  every  man  has  vast  quantities  poured  down  from  the 
hills  to  his  very  door,  where  it  supplies  the  place  of  other  fuel,)  all  evince 
the  influence  that  has  been  produced  by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
this  simple  mineral  product.  More  than  8,000,000  bushels  are  consumed 
in  the  opulent  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  in  the 
salt-works  that  are  situated  upon  the  neighboring  streams ; 2,000,000 
bushels  are  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  the 
diminution  of  wood  upon  the  western  waters  will,  doubtless,  greatly  in- 
crease its  consumption,  both  upon  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  es- 
timate is  believed  to  be  judicious,  that  2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
are  annually  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  200,000  tons  of  which  are  conveyed 
down  the  Ohio,  and  nine-tenths  consumed  in  the  state,  both  for  manufac- 
turing and  domestic  purposes. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  enterprises  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
mining  and  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is,  doubtless,  well  known  that  this  is 
the  great  iron  state  of  the  Union,  and  its  soil  yields  that  most  valuable 
metallic  product  in  abundance.  The  iron  ores  which  are  scattered  over 
its  surface  are  various  in  quality.  For  example,  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  found  in  the  south  mountain  between  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna, yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent  metallic  iron,  while  brown  and  yel- 
lowish argillaceous,  or  hermatite  and  pipe  ores,  which  are  extensively 
worked  along  the  borders  of  most  of  the  limestone  valleys,  contain  from 
45  to  60  per  cent.  The  fossiliferous  ore,  that  is  excavated  near  Danville, 
in  the  county  of  Columbia,  and  in  other  places  in  Union,  Juniate,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford,  and  other  parts  of  the  state,  contains  from  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  iron  ores  are  also  most  extensively  found  in 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  region,  and  of  the  same  character 
with  the  clay  iron-stone  that  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  both  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  yields  from  30  to  50  per  cent ; and,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  produced  in  very  large  quantities  in  those  parts  of  the  state 
where  the  other  iron  is  not  found,  it  has  become  highly  prized.  That 
species  termed  bog  iron  ore,  is  excavated  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
state,  and  its  best  species  are  found  to  yield  from  40  to  55  per  cent  of 
metallic  iron. 

The  great  abundance  of  iron  and  coal,  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  has  naturally  induced  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous iron-works  ; for,  as  before  remarked,  iron  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  state.  Almost  every  county  in  the  state  possesses  its  furnaces,  forges, 
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foundries,  and  smitheries,  where  iron  is  wrought  from  a crude  state  into 
bars  and  pigs,  and  moulded  into  steam  engines,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
smaller  sorts  of  manufactured  implements,  such  as  scythes,  nails,  cutlery 
and  the  various  kinds  of  utensils  of  husbandry.  Is  has,  indeed,  been  es 
timated  that  the  value  of  iron  produced  throughout  the  state,  and  the  ad- 
ditional value  given  to  it  by  its  manufacture,  amounts  to  821,000,000  an- 
nually, and  that  there  is  consumed  in  this  manufacture  during  each  year 
about  188,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  bitumious  coal.  It  has  also  been 
estimated,  from  authentic  sources,  that  there  are  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  throughout  the  state  20,000  workmen, 
and  that  a population  of  120,000  persons  are  here  depending  for  their 
support  upon  the  different  departments  of  the  iron  business.  A consider- 
able portion  of  the  iron  that  is  used  by  the  cupalo  furnaces  of  Philadel- 
phia, besides  that  which  is  produced  by  the  state,  is  the  iron  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  states,  while  the  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburgh  work  large 
quantities  of  blooms  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  The  exact 
quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  throughout  the  state  has  been  pretty  ac- 
curately ascertained  by  returns  made  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  18 39,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  mined  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,151  tons,  and  adding  to 
that  number  the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of 
production,  there  is  in  the  213  furnaces  of  the  state  the  following  quantity 


produced  : — 

Iron  ore  mined  in  699  townships, tons  334,151 

Estimated  for  the  remaining  361  townships, 172,573 

Total, tons  606,724 


It  has  been,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron 
yielded  by  ore  in  the  furnace  is  about  37  1-2  per  cent,  which  produces 
one  ton  of  metal  to  two  and  two-thirds  of  a ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000 
tons  of  iron,  which  is  the  estimated  annual  product  of  the  state,  requires 
506,666  tons  of  iron  ore.  In  order  to  exhibit  in  a tabular  form  the 
amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  their  influence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we 
subjoin  the  following  table,  prepared  by  a committee  appointed  to  obtain 
statistical  reports  of  the  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania : — 

Number  and  Product  op  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 

Hands 


Product 

Tons.  Val.  ton. 

Aggregate. 

Tot.  val. 

emp’d. 

22  rolling-mills,  producing — 

Bar  iron, 

20,800 

•85 

$1,768,000 

Boiler  iron, 

2,400 

110 

264,000 

Sheet  iron, 

1,200 

130 

156,000 

Nails, 

8,960 

no 

985,660 

Nail-plote  iron, 

2,400 

90 

216,000 

$3,389,600 

1,678 

54  forges,  producing — 

Blooms tonfc  17,725 

... 

Less — ded’et  bl’ms  ma- 

nuf.  into  boiler,  9heet, 

nails,  nail-plate, 14,960 

2,765 

60 

165,900 

Hammered  bar, 

4,105 

90 

369,450 

535,350 

1,666 

99  furnaces,  producing — 

Castings, 

4,580 

65 

297,700 

Pig  iron, tons  80,395 
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Less — dcd’ct  42,623  tns. 

bar  iron  and  blooms 



manuf’d  from  pigs,  al- 
lowing 25  cwt.  pigs  to 

the  ton,  is 53,287 

7 foundries,  producing — 

27,018 

30 

810,540 

1,10S£40 

5,063 

300 

90 

27,000 

31 

172  works — total  pig  iron, 

131  fur.,  est  produce,...  tons  189,695 

74,528 

5,060,190 

8,438 

Less— deduct  manuf’d 

into  bars  and  blooms,  32,262 

76,433 

30 

Pig  iron 

2,292,990 

€.856 

84  forges,  rolling-milU,  & c.,  esti- 

... 

mated  to  produce 

27,410 

75 

Bar  and  bloom.  2,055,750 

1,370 

387  workB  in  Penn’a.,  producing 

178,371 

9,408,930  16,664 

We  give  below  a statement  derived  from  the  official  report  of  the  canal 
commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  : — 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  Iron , of  every  description , shipped  at  the  following 
officest  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  at  each  office . 

No.  lbs.  of  iron  No.  lbs.  of  iron 


Collector's  office. 

shipped  in  1843. 

shipped  in  1844. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

Philadelphia, 

1,375,595 

1,742,741 

367,146 

• 

Paoli, 

4,0244289 

6,932,681 

2,908,392 

Parkesburg, 

602,384 

1,359,932 

757,548 

Lancaster, 

2,033,439 

2,680,103 

646,664 

Columbia, 

745,932 

7,000,081  • 

6,254,149 

Portsmouth, 

1 ,246,620 

8,3634212 

7,086,592 

Harrisburgh,. 

6,679,601 

10,167,781 

3,488,180 

Newport, 

992,816 

1,468,982 

476,166 

Lewis  town, 

4,493,622 

5,429,925 

936,303 

Huntingdon,. 

7,109,445 

4,773,567 

2,335,878 

Hollidaysburgh 

134253,611 

19,249,517 

5,995,906 

•Johnstown, 



7,958,000 

Blairs  vi  lie, 

446,612 

981,085 

534,473 

Freeport, 

7,600 

60,500 

52,900 

Pittsburgh 

3,873,137 

3,425,008 

448,129 

Berwick, 

74,300 

4,317,216 

4,242,916 

Dunnsburgh, 

5,354,575 

8,016,863 

2,662,288 

Williamsport, 

302,066 

443,790 

141,724 

Northumberland, 

12,146,737 

22,445,040 

10,298,303 

Liverpool, 

149,863 

405,119 

255,256 

Junction, 

1,742,964 

1,83|,116 

133,152 

Bridgewater,  

6,476,504 

14,839,723 

8,363,219 

Easton,. . 

104293,407 

20,750,595 

10,457,148 

New  Hope, 

215,250 

84,404 

130,846 

Bristol, 

1,529,710 

3,105,599 

1,576,889 

Total  lbs., 

85,170,119 

157,948,580 

67,635,314 

2,914,853 

Whole  amount  of  toll  received  on  iron  of  every  deecription,  transported  on  the  several 
lines  of  improvement,  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30, 1844,  $64,378  39. 


We  have  alluded  to  the  marble  and  limestone  abounding  in  the  state 
as  rich  sources  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  we  would  first  describe 
more  particularly  its  marble.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Downington 
numerous  quarries  of  white  marble,  from  which  large  quantities  have 
been  transported  from  time  to  time  to  Philadelphia.  Other  quarries  of 
white,  dark,  blue,  and  variegated  marble,  as  well  as  that  possessing  va- 
rious shades  of  color,  have,  moreover,  been  opened  east  of  the  Schuylkill 


• No  return  from  this  office  for  1843. 
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river,  from  which  large  masses  have  been  transported  to  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  in  this  quarter ; and  that  species  called  Potomac  marble, 
has  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The 
' abundance  of  this  beautiful  material  for  building  and  other  architectural 
purposes,  is  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cities  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  which  the  quarries  are  opened.  It  tends,  in  a greater  degree  than 
perhaps  any  other  material,  to  supply  the  most  elegant  adornments  to  do- 
mestic architecture,  and  to  contribute  to  the  elegance  of  public  edifices 
and  streets,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  ornamental  work. 

Eveji  of  larger  value  than  the  marble  which  abounds  in  the  state,  is 
the  quantity  of  limestone  which  is  diffused  through  its  greater  part — con- 
stituting the  most  fertilizing  element  in  the  soil,  it  is  employed  in  building 
bridges,  houses,  barns,  canal  locks,  and  other  edifices.  Burned  into  lime, 
it  yields  a most  valuable  mortar,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  plaster- 
ing of  houses,  in  white-washing,  in  the  smelting  of  ores,  and  various  other 
objects  ; but,  more  especially,  in  its  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  of 
greater  value  than  gold  or  silver  mines  ; for  a quarry  of  this  mineral  pro- 
duct, in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  barren  land,  will,  with  very  little  expense, 
cause  it  to  be  highly  productive,  and  it  has  already  become  an  important 
article  of  transportation  in  the  interior.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  limestone 
quarries  there  is  also  found  a rock  producing  hydraulic  cement,  and  it  has 
been  pretty  extensively. used  in  the  construction  of  canal  locks.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  products,  are  many  kinds  of  potter’s  clay  diffused  throughout 
the  state,  and  also  those  particular  varieties  used  for  the  making  of  bricks. 
Slate  quarries  have  also  been  opened  somewhat  extensively  in  that  part 
of  the  state  stretching  along  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Blue  mountain, 
and  large  quantities  of  roofing  slate,  and  that  which  is  employed  in 
schools,  is  produced  below  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  To  these  mineral  products  may  be  added  zinc,  copper, 
and  lead  ores,  which,  however,  have  not  been  yielded  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  warrant  their  being  worked. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  now  covered  with  timber,  and  yet  the  productions  of  the  forest 
constitute  an  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sum  of  its  available  worth.  Among 
those  productions,  we  may  specify  the  quantity  of  fuel  that  is  used  for  the 
numerous  purposes  required  bjr  a large  population,  both  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  objects ; the  charcoal  employed  in  the  foundries,  forges, 
furnaces,  and  smith-shops  ; the  logs  that  are  sawed  into  boards,  shingles, 
and  various  sorts  of  lumber,  both  for  building  and  mechanical  objects; 
the  wood  for  farming  utensils ; the  lumber  for  ship  and  boat  building,  and 
those  other  implements  required  in  manufactures  and  the  machanic  arts, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvanian  fo- 
rests. From  5,389  saw-mills,  400,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  pro- 
duced, and  about  $500,000  worth  of  shingles,  staves,  and  unsawed  tim- 
ber, are  annually  sent  to  market.*  Besides  this  amount,  there  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  calculation  a considerable  quantity  which  is  used  for  home 
consumption, , and  the  timber  that  is  employed  for  other  objects.  Among 

* We  derm  it  our  duty  to  allude,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  to 
a work  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  Inrprely,  the  Geoprpphv  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Trego,  which  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive, mimUe,  and  practical,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  thn t has  been 
issued  in  this  country  ; it  may  be  considered  in  fuct  a model  of  this  species  of  compilation. 
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the  products  of  the  forest  of  the  state,  may  be  mentioned,  moreover,  2,000 
barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin ; 300  tons  of  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  ; and  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Pennsylvania  stands  among  the  three  first 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  its  manufactures.  There  is  provided 
by  nature,  in  its  vast  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  the  great  extent 
of  its  water  power,  ample  resources  for  manufacturing  enterprise.  It  is 
estimated,  indeed,  that  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  its  hundred  branches, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  their  tributaries, 
and  the  numerous  streams  that  make  up  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela, 
there  is  a power  of  this  sort  capable  of  performing  the  labor  of  400,000,000 
men,  without  calculating  the  material  embodied  in  its  vast  anthracite 
coal  fields,  and  its  10,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands. 

The  operations  of  the  various  kinds  of  manufactures  throughout  the 
state,  employ  a great  number  of  individuals,  both  in  the  interior  and  in 
the  principal  cities  upon  the  borders ; and  we  will  first  consider  the 
amount  of  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  largest  amount  of  iron  produced 
is  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lancaster,  York,  Cum- 
berland, Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia,  Armstrong, 
Clarion,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  counties,  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  is  yielded  from  furnaces  and  forges.  There  are  air  and 
cupola  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steam  engine  factories,  nail  factories,  scythe 
and  sickle  factories,  axe  and  edge  tool  factories,  cutlery  factories,  facto- 
ries for  shovels,  spades,  and  forks  ; gun  factories,  car,  carriage,  and  wag- 
gon factories,  plough  factories,  and  sheet-iron  factories.  We  here  annex, 
from  the  journal  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a table, 
exhibiting  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron,  based  upon  the 
amount  produced  in  1842  : — * 

Manufactures  of  Iron. 


87,244  tons  made  into  bare,  additional  value, $3,489,700 

“i  1,000  tons  castings,  44  5,000,000 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron,  44  1,937,339 

Iron  in  270  steam-engines,  tl  700,000 

7,017  tons  nails,  44  253,110 

Scythes  and  sickles,  44  15,000 

Edge  tools,  44  ’ 110,000 

Cutlery,  44  25,000 

Shovels,  spades,  and  forks,  44  30,000 

Guns,  44  185,074 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles,  44  900,000 

Ploughs,  iron,  44  107,000 

Sheet  iron  manufactures,  44  100,000 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths,  44  5,000,000 


Total, $21254,133 


According  to  the  census  of  1840,  Pennsylvania  had  213  furnaces  for 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  castings,  which  produced  100,000  tons ; 
169  forges,  bloomeries,  and  rolling  mills,  which  annually  manufactured 
87,254  tons  of  bar,  rod,  sheet,  and  boiler  iron,  and  nail  plates.  The  capi- 
tal  invested  in  iron  works  is  about  eight  millions,  employing  twelve  thou- 


* We  have  derived  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  coal  and  iron  interests 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  a semi-monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  coal,  iron  manufactory, 
and  agricultural  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  edited  by  Henry  R.  Strong,  Esq.,  and  published 
in  Hamsburgh  in  1842.  The  work  has,  we  believe,  been  discontinued. 
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sand  persons,  who,  with  their  families,  would  number  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  It  had  7.36  flour  mills,  manufacturing,  annually,  1,193,405  bar- 
rels of  flour ; 2,554  grist  mills,  5,389  saw  mills,  166  oil  mills ; the  total 
value  of  these  several  branches  of  manufacture  being  $9,424,955,  giving 
employment  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  and  about  eight  million  dollars 
of  capital.  It  had  105  cotton  factories,  forty  establishments  for  the  dying 
and  printing  of  cottons  ; 235  woollen  manufactories,  producing  woollen 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $2,319,061  annually,  and  affording  employment 
to  about  three  thousand  peisons;  besides  a vast  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed in  various  other  branches  of  manufactures,  and  producing  manufactur- 
ed articles,  of  various  kinds,  to  a very  great  value.  Indeed,  the  total 
amount  invested  in  manufactures  throughout  the  state,  is  returned  at 
$31,815,105.  In  order  to  establish  the  total  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  state,  we  here  subjoin  a table  derived  from  an  au- 
thentic source  : — 

Suxmajly  or  all  Annual  Products. 


Value  of  113,395  tonB  pig  iron,  at  $30, $3,401,850 

44  additional,  by  various  manufactures, 17,852,283 

44  anthracite  coal  mined,. 5,000,000 

44  bituminous  coal  mined, 4,000,000 

44  agricultural  products, 126,620,617 

44  manufactures,  except  iron, 43,151,843 


Annual  products  of  the  Btate, $200,026,593 


The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  possessing  as  it  does,  such  vast  resources  in 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of  her  soil,  has  established  a sys- 
tem of  internal  communication,  in  the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers, 
the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  turnpike  roads  and  bridges,  calcula- 
ted, in  a great  degree,  to  develop  them.  It  is  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  scale  upon  which  the  plan  of  internal  improvement  has  been  framed, 
is  not  much  too  large  for  its  requirements  and  its  present  means.  The 
plan  of  internal  improvements  early  commenced,  has  been  carried  out  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  a chain  of  public  works  has  been  constructed, 
which,  although  attended  with  great  expense,  has  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  state  in  .a  much  greater  degree  than  the  amount  of  their 
cost.  The  expenditure  of  money  upon  those  public  works,  has  now  in- 
volved the  state  in  some  pecuniary  embarrassment,  of  which  it  will  re- 
quire a few  years  to  relieve  itself.  The  canals  and  railroads  that  have 
been  built,  connecting  the  most  populous  and  productive  parts  of  tho 
state  by  convenient  lines  of  transportation,  have  doubtless  added  vast 
value  to  the  property  of  the  state,  and  also  to  its  trade.  The  long  lines, 
extending  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  boundaries,  furnish  the  most  im- 
portant avenues  through  which  the  products  of  the  west  maybe  transport- 
ed to  eastern  markets ; and  the  cargoes  of  foreign  goods  received  in  east- 
ern ports  may  be,  in  turn,  sent  to  their  most  remote  places  of  sale  in  the 
interior.  Besides  the  construction  of  the  larger  works,  by  the  state  or 
by  individuals,  there  have  been  numerous  shorter  lines  of  railroads  and 
canals,  connected  with  coal  or  iron  mines,  carried  out  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  we  are  writing  within  sight  of  long  trains  of  its  cars,  composed 
of  sections  of  canal  boats,  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah, 
divided  into  fragments,  and  despatched  as  cars  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
upon  the  wheels  of  a railroad.  But  the  particular  in  which  the  state  ex- 
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cels  all  others  of  the  Union,  is  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  turn- 
pike roads,  which  have  been  built  by  incorporated  companies,  and  have 
produced  great  advantage,  although  they  have,  as  yet,  yielded  but  small 
dividends.  Those  roads  are  constructed  of  beds  of  broken  stone  about 
two  feet  thick,  and  in  a convex  form,  in  order  that  the  water  may  drain 
off  from  their  surface.  They  are  so  broad  as  to  permit  two  or  three  car- 
riages to  travel  abreast,  and  by  their  side  is  also  laid  out  a summer  road 
upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the  greater  convenience  oi 
travellers  during  the  dry  summer  weather.  The  elegance  of  the  numer- 
ous bridges  that  are  constructed  upon  those  roads,  and  their  value  for 
solidity,  symmetry,  and  permanence,  have  been  topics  of  comment  by  all 
who  have  been  conversant  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  interior ; and 
although  they  have  been,  so  far,  unproductive,  in  a pecuniary  point  oi 
view,  they  have  been  of  marked  advantage  to  the  public,  by  furnishing 
convenient  and  sate  lines  of  transportation,  both  for  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise. We  here  subjoin  a summary,  showing  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  canals  and  railroads  throughout  the  state.* 


Miles 


Length  of  State  Railroad?, 118 

Company  Railroads, 602 

“ private  railroads,  to  mines, 

&c., 75 


Miles. 


Length  of  State  Canals, 848 

“ Company  Canale, 432 

Total  length  of  canals, 1,280  . 


Total  length  of  railroads, ....  795 1 

From  the  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  resources  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  maintain  a large  amount  of 
trade.  The  produce  of  its  fields  and  its  mines,  its  manufactures,  and  its 
workshops,  possess  the  most  convenient  outlets  through  its  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
markets  of  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west.  The  public  works 
constructed  across  the  state,  find  ample  freights  in  the  amount  of  business 
which  is  carried  on  ; and  while  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Pittsburg 
is  shipping  from  its  hundred  fires,  manufactured  articles  of  various  sorts, 
made  from  glass  and  iron,  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  mountain 
sides  of  the  interior,  in  their  abundance  of  coal,  are  supplying  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  by  the  coal  trade,  an  amount  of  commerce  which  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  her  foreign  trade.  In  transporting  this  coal  to 
New  York,  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  it  is  not  unusual  to  perceive  the  ar- 
rival of  one  hundred  vessels  into  that  port  during  a single  day.  The  mere 
transportation  of  this  mineral  product  through  the  public  works,  is  an  item 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  With  a view  of  showing  the  amount  of 
the  transportation  upon  the  state  canals,  we  subjoin  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  amount  of  coal  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  which,  during  the 
year  1841,  passed  over  the  state  canals  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, the  tolls  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  the  estimate  for  1842 : — 


* The  receipts  into  the  Pennsylvania  state  treasury,  accruing  from  her  public  improve- 
ments, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  are  as  follows : — 


Canal  tolls, #578,404  45 

Railroad  tolls, 252,854  64 

Motive  power, 319,590  07 

Trucks, 13,476  68 

Total, #1,164,325  84 

For  the  year  ending  Nov.  30, 1843, 1,019,401  15 

Increase, #144,924  69 
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Cdal  Transported  on  the  State  Canals. 

Mining  Districts.  1841.  1842,  (estimated.) 

Ton*.  Tolls.  Tons.  Tolls. 

Wyoming 53,315  $33,804  90,000  $65,000 

Shamokio 21,463  6,692  40,000  22,000 

Swatara, 17,653  1,408  50,000  5,000 

Lykcns  Valley, 4,908  1,014  6,000  2,000 

Lehigh, 142,158  48,063  350,000  140,000 

West  Branch, *8,115  3,597  30,000  20,000 

Juniata, 17,314  12,836  25,000  21,000 

Kiakiminetas, 1,467  287  2,000  400 


Total, 266,393  $107,701  593,000  $275,400 


* 2,122  tons  used  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  and  paid  no  toll. 

In  conclusion,  with  the  subject  of  the  coal  trade  upon  the  state  canals, 
we  would  adduce  other  facts,  bearing  in  a more  practical  manner  upon 
, this  interest,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  coal  resources  will,  for  a long 
time  to  come,  attract  to  itself  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  population. 
Although  this  trade  is  still  m its  infancy,  yet  the  demand  for  that  product 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  advance  of 
the  nation.  It  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  for  domestic  purposes  in 
the  Atlantic  cities,  and  in  propelling  the  steamboats  of  the  eastern  waters. 
It  is  also  supplying  the  place  of  other  agents  for  propelling  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  making  of  iron.  But  Pennsylvania  alono 
does  not  possess  this  useful  mineral.  Virginia  and  Maryland  own  mines 
upon  the  Potomoc,  and  we  perceive  that  in  a lecture  upon  the  geology  of 
the  United  States,  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Lyell,  the  eminent  geologist, 
he  states  that  the  Ohio  coal  field  extends  for  a length  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  that  of  Illinois  embraces  an  extent  of  surface  even  larger  than 
the  whole  of  England.  In  those  fields  the  coal  is  formed  in  workable 
beds,  and,  in  one  instance,  there  is  a bed  of  coal  forty  feet  thick,  which 
comes  up  to  the  surface,  and  is  quarried  like  stone.  Although  wre  possess 
such  vast  bodies  of  coal  within  our  own  soil,  it  has  been  found  profitable 
for  the  British  to  import  it  in  considerable  quantity  to  this  country. 
Hardly  a month  passes  without  the  arrival  of  coal  from  England ; but  the 
circumstances,  which  would  at  first  appear  strange,  require  some  expla- 
nation. The  British  coal  mines,  it  may  not  bo  generally  known,  are 
upon  the  coast,  and  near  the  place  of  export,  while  the  nearest  anthracite 
mines  of  this  republic  are  one  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  the 
nearest  bituminous  mines  are  nearly  two  hundred,  so  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  transportation,  together  with  the  price  of  labor  of  our  own, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  export  of  that  article  to  us,  the  inferior  cost  of 
their  own  labor  almost  counteracting  the  duties.  In  order  to  show  the 
relative  amount  of  British  coal  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1821 
to  1842,  inclusive,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  amount  of  Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite  sent  from  the  mines  to  the  cities  upon  the  tide  water,  we 
subjoin  a table,  which  will  exhibit,  in  a condensed  form,  the  comparative 
extent  of  the  British  import  of  that  product. 

The  following  comparative  table,  derived  from  the  Miners’  Journal, 
will  show  the  quantity  of  coal  imported  into  this  country  from  1821  to 
1842,  both  years  inclusive  ; also,  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  mined 
and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  periods.  The  importation  of  foreign  coal  is 
official — from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury : — 

♦ 
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Year. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Virginia. 

Tons. 

Penn’a. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Foreign. 

Tons. 

Virginia. 

Tons. 

Penn’a. 

Tons. 

ifei, 

22,122 

1,073 

1832,.... 

. 72,987 

117,878 

363,871 

1822 

34,523 

48,214 

24240 

1833 

. 92,432 

142,587 

487,748 

1823, 

30,433 

39,255 

5,823 

1834,.... 

91,626 

110,714 

376,630 

1824, 

27,228 

59,857 

9,541 

1835,.... 

. 49,969 

96,428 

560,758 

1825,..:... 

25,645 

59,571 

34,893 

1836,.... 

. 108,432 

110,714 

682,428 

1826 

35,605 

79,144 

48,047 

1837,.... 

. 152,450 

100,000 

881,476 

4827, 

404257 

75,643 

63,434 

1838,.... 

. 129,083 

96,428 

739,293 

1828, 

32,302 

89,357 

77,516 

1839,.... 

. 181,551 

85,714 

819,327 

1829, 

45,393 

83,357 

112,083 

1840,.... 

. 162,867 

78,571 

865,414 

1830, 

58,136 

91,785 

174,734 

1841 

. 155,394 

71,071 

958,899 

183V.... 

36,509 

93,143 

176,520 

1842,.... 

. 103,247 

68,750 

1,108,001 

The  mining  of  coal  will,  in  future  time,  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
woodlands,  and  the  increase  of  the  population  shall  increase  the  demand, 
become  a prominent  enterprise  of  capital  and  industry.  The  construction 
of  new  railroads  leading  to  valuable  mines,  the  application  of  this  mate- 
rial to  new  purposes,  and  the  opening  of  additional  markets,  will  greatly 
multiply  the  motives  for  working  mines  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  the  de- 
mands for  its  product.  There  are  various  expenses  connected  with  the 
working  of  collieries  that  are  now  not  known  to  the  public,  and  with  a 
view  to  present  these  prominent  facts  in  a compendious  form,  we  annex 
ihe  following  table,  procured  from  an  authentic  source,  and  relating  to 
this  subject  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  several  items  of  expense  of  mining 
and  transporting  to  market,  a ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  mineral  coal,  from 
those  mining  districts  whose  tonnage  passes  over  any  portion  of  the 
public  works ; and,  also,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  and  canals  from 
the  several  mines  to  market  :* 

Anthracite. 

Whit*  Ash.  R*d  Ash.  Bituhivous- 

Wyo-  Le-  Bhamo-  Bwa-  Bwa-  Ly-  Junl-  W’st  Mer- 
mlng.  high.  kin.  tara.  tan.  ken.  ata.  Br’nch.  cer. 


Miles  of  railroad, 

3 

90 

8 

5 

16 

12 

— 



“ State  canal, 

148 

00 

84 

17 

17 

55 

174 

155 

90 

•*  Tide  canal,  . . . . , 

45 

.. 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

.. 

**  Union  canal,  .... 

. . 

. . 

52 

52 

. . 

.. 

.. 

“ Lehigh  canal,  .... 

• • 

40* 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total  miles  to  market,  . . . 

185 

H«* 

149 

122 

119 

116 

931 

900 

90 

Rant  or  intereston  coal  land,  . . 
Opening  veins,  gangways,  fruits 

25 

25 

25 

95 

25 

25 

95 

25 

25 

and  buildings, 

Mining,  tlmbor,  mine* wagons  and 

25 

25 

25 

95 

25 

25 

25 

95 

23 

tools, 

Hauling  out,  skreening,  and  load- 

68 

01 

02 

69 

09 

62 

69 

02 

02 

ingcan, 

33 

25 

85 

25 

85 

25 

25 

'15 

95 

Transportation  to  the  canal,  . . 
Transhipment  and  cost  of  laud’gs. 
Depreciation  from  small  coal  and 

15 

72 

00 

36 

30 

87 

00 

38 

15 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

waste, 

20 

33 

20 

33 

50 

10 

10 

10 

Toll  on  the  State  canal,  .... 

03 

40 

54 

11 

11 

35 

92 

82 

48 

Freight  on  the  State  canal,  . . . 

1 30 

58 

73 

14 

J4 

49 

1 53 

1 35 

08 

Toll  on  the  Tide  canal,  . . , . 

90 

99 

99 

99 

29 

29 

29 

Freight  on  the  Tide  canal,  . . . 

30 

.. 

39 

30 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Toll  on  the  Uolon  canal,  . . . 

, . 

40 

40 

. . 

, . 

Freight  on  the  Union  canal,  . . 

40 

40 

, , 

.. 

, , 

Extra  for  Union  canal  boat,  . . 

. . 

98 

88 

. , 

.. 

Toll  on  the  Lehigh  canal,  . . . 

58 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Freight  on  the  Lehigh  canal,  . . 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cost  of  unloading  boat,  .... 

io 

10 

io 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Cost  of  coal  In  marks!,  . . 

3474 

34  35  34  50 

34"9S 

34  98 

34  51 

3^45 

34  05 

83  00 

* A considerable  reduction  on  the  prices  of  transportation  of  coal  has,  we  understand, 
been  made  since  this  table  was  prepared. 
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We  have  thus  gone  through  a compendious  account  of  the  resources  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  are  enormous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  great  western  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the 
state,  contains  three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  tons  ; and  when  we  look 
at  the  immense  amount  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  the  extent  of  its 
iron  works,  and  its  wide  surface  of  fertile  soil,  the  existing  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing amount  of  its  agricultural  products,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is 
destined  to  a high  career  of  prosperity.  The  present  embarrassment  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  it  induces  increased  taxation, 
is,  to  say  least,  at  this  time  somewhat  inconvenient.  The  state 
debt  is  now  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  amounting  to 
$36,331,005,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  this  debt  has 
been  realized  to  the  state,  not  only  in  the  encouragement  of  the  industry 
of  its  people,  but  also  in  the  public  works  already  constructed,  adding  to 
the  value  of  property,  and  contributing  to  the  public  convenience  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  cost.  The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  common, 
wealth  has  been  judiciously  estimated  at  two  billions  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  with  the  resources  at  her  command,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  she  can,  with  the  exercise  of  more  economy  and  prudence, 
soon  relieve  herself  from  debt.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  interior,  each  prominent  iron  mine  and  colliery  furnishing  a nucleus 
for  a future  village,  will  tend  to  aid  that  object.  The  position  of  the  state 
is  as  extraordinary  as  its  resources  are  opulent  and  its  energies  powerful. 
It  occupies  a central  situation,  a sort  of  truce  ground  between  the  north, 
the  south,  the  east,  and  the  wrest.  No  narrow  local  prejudices  and  nation- 
al jealousies  can  here  flourish.  Its  commercial  ports  touch  the  eastern 
waters  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Ohio.  Its  territory 
stretches  along  the  eastern  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time  rests  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  It  spreads  out  in  its  western  part,  the  primeval 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  on  its  eastern  side,  all  the  blandishments  of  me- 
tropolitan life.  It  exhibits  the  strong  contrast  of  frontier  habitudes  and 
the  most  polished  manners  of  the  eastern  cities.  Ita  wilderness  casts  its 
mighty  shades  as  shelters  for  the  bear  and  the  wolf,  which  it  has  done 
ever  since  the  creation,  while  on  the  eastern  border,  Philadelphia,  with  its 
symmetrical  squares,  its  magnificent  edifices  for  public  objects,  its  splen- 
did piles  erected  for  charitable  purposes,  its  elegant  shops  and  its  nume- 
rous blocks  of  private  mansions,  bound  in  pure  white  marble,  as  if  they  had 
been  chiseled  from  banks  of  snow,  attest  elegant  taste  and  the  benificent 
spirit  of  the  second  city  in  the  Union  in  population.  In  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  there  are  presented  traits  which  afford  an  earnest 
of  its  future  prosperity  ; although  they  are,  in  a considerable  measure,  de- 
rived from  different  nations,  they  maintain  a harmony  which  is  the  mark 
of  patriotism  and  the  harbinger  of  good.  They  are  prudent  and  industri- 
ous, and  the  means  of  improvement  which  have  been  elsewhere  experi- 
enced have  here  worked  out  the  most  beneficial  results.  No  true  patri- 
ot, from  any  quarter  of  the  Union,  can  regard  the  resources  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  state  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  honest  exultation  that 
it  forms  a part  of  his  country. 
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Art.  IV.— WHEATON’S  LAW  OF  NATIONS* 

Me.  Wheaton,  the  American  minister  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  has 
recently  introduced  to  the  public  a history  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Washington  in 
1842.  It  was  originally  written  and  published  in  the  French  language, 
as  a memoir,  in  answer  to  a prize  question,  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  in  the  Institute  of  France,  but  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  on  rendering  the  work  into  the  English  language, 
as  the  author  Informs  us  in  the  preface. 

The  work  appears  in  four  parts,  with  an  Introduction  and  Conclusion. 
The  learned  author  is  an  American  by  birth  and  allegiance,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  one  of  our  universities ; in  early  life  pursued  the  profession  of 
law  in  the  city  of  New  York ; was  connected  with  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States,  as  a reporter  of  decisions,  for  a period  of  twelve  years  ; and 
in  the  year  1827,  appointed  Charge  des  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
to  the'  Court  of  Denmark ; and  thence  has  been  transferred,  by  the 
government,  as  'minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  where  he  has  continued 
to  be  the  accredited  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  present 
time.  While  Mr.  Wheaton  was  reporter,  he  was  a favorite  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  otir  country,  as  well  as  of  the  tribunal  which  he  attended,  both  as 
counsel  and  reporter ; and  his  twelve  volumes  of  reports  bear  ample  testi- 
mony  to  his  fidelity,  legal  learning,  and  general  knowledge  of  historical  and 
commercial  law.  Besides  being  a reporter  to  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nal in  America,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutory  code 
of  the  State  of  New  York ; and  he  entered,  in  the  year  1825,  upon  the 
duties  of  this  intricate  enterprise,  and  continued  as  one  of  the  revisers  un- 
til he  was  sent  abroad  in  a diplomatic  character.  The  work  before  us  is 
understood  to  have  been  mostly  compiled  since  he  left  his  native  country, 
in  his  diplomatic  employments ; and  it  shows  that  he  has  been  familiar 
with  the  state  of  various  great  questions  of  national  law,  which  have 
arisen  in  Europe  and  America,  while  he  has  been  a sojourner  in  foreign 
lands. 

We  regard  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work,  as  one  which  will  shed  a broad 
stream  of  light  to  the  philanthropist  and  statesman,  in  their  endeavors 
to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  nations  and  people,  when  excited  to  acts  of 
hostility,  either  by  love  of  power,  feelings  of  revenge,  or  avarice.  Mr. 
Wheaton  is  a public  benefactor,  and  his  work  will  give  him  a high  rank 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  law  of  nations. 

The  work,  though  historical  in  its  details,  brings  the  law  of  nations 
down  to  the  most  recent  decisions ; and,  to  the  diplomatist  and  states- 
man, will  be  what  the  life  of  an  advocate  is  to  the  public — an  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  legal  science  to  the  intercourse  of  men. 

Every  person  who  has  occasion  to  look  into  the  law  of  nations,  should 
first  consult  Mr.  Wheaton’s  book  ; in  this  he  will  find  the  latest  decisions 
and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  national  law ; and  when  he  has  read 
this  work,  he  may  turn  to  the  pages  of  Yattel,  Grotius,  Binkershoek  and 


* History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  Europe  and  America,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.  D.,  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  in  the  Institute  of  France : New  York,  Could,  Banks  A Co. 
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the  ancient  authors,  with  a double  facility  to  acquire  the  true  interpreta- 
tions of  their  doctrines.  The  work  evinces  much  research  ; and  the  feuT 
bors  of  the  compilation  have  compelled  our  author  to  spend  many  an  eve- 
ning in  searching  the  archives  of  States,  and  the  diplomatic  writers  in 
Europe — the  dusty  tomes  of  German  universities,  while  his  brethren  in 
the  diplomatic  circles  have  been  paying  their  devotions  to  Fashion  at  the 
shrines  of  Courts. 

We  would  gladly  make  many  extracts  from  this  book,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit.  We  will  first  refer  to  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work,  more  recent  in  its  date— coeval  with  our 
time.  We  mean  the  discussion  of  certain  great  questions  of  international 
law,  which  occurred  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1842,  called  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

The  question  discussed  by  these  two  distinguished  negotiators,  which 
was  not  definitely  settled  ly  the  treaty,  was  that  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  search  all  suspected  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  which  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  in- 
human traffic,  as  well  as  the  security  of  American  vessels,  when  meeting 
with  disasters  in  passing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  driven  by  such  disasters  into  British  ports. 

The  letter  to  which  we  refer,  is  dated  August  1st,  1842,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  and  is  from  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  minister,  and  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  apprizing  the  British  government  of  the  claims,  which  the  United 
States  government  made  in  the  case  of  the  Creole , an  American  vessel  car- 
ried into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  same  year,  by  persons  who  had  been 
slaves  in  Virginia  ; and  who,  while  they  were  on  a transportation  from 
Norfolk,  by  sea,  to  New  Orleans,  had  risen  upon  the  master  and 
officers  of  tie  vessel,  put  them  to  death,  and  escaped  to  the  British  Island, 
and  had  there  been  treated  as  free  persons,  by  the  Colonial  government. 

This  letter  is  long,  and  exceedingly  able,  and  one  of  the  best  di- 
dactic discupions  we  have  ever  seen  put  forth  by  the  great  mind  of  Mr. 
Webster.  It  discusses  the  rights  which  appertain  to  the  vessels  of  na- 
tions, when  on  the  high  sea,  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  This  right  is  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can secretary,  to  be  exclusive ; he  says  ; — 

“ A vessel  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  the  distance  of  a marine  league  from  the 
shore,  is  regarded  as  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs ; 
and  subjected,  exclusively,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  nation.  If,  against  the  will 
of  her  master  or  owner,  she  be  driven  or  carried  nearer  to  land,  or  even  into  port, 
thoee  who  have,  or  who  ought  to  have,  control  over  her,  struggling  all  the  while 
to  keep  her  upon  the  high  seas,  she  remains  in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  her 
own  government.  What  reason  or  justice  is  there  in  creating  a distinction  be- 
tween her  rights  and  immunities  in  a position  thus  the  result  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  same  rights  and  immunities  before  superior  power  had  forced  her  out  of 
her  voluntary  course  7” 

This  argument  embodies  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,'  as 
acknowledged  by  the  best  writers  on  national  law  for  the  last  century. 
Indeed,  a private  merchant  vessel,  or  a public  armed  vessel  of  war, 
when  driven  into  the  ports  of  a neutral  country,  by  stress  of  weather,  for 
shelter  or  repairs,  or  when  driven  by  pursuit  of  pirates  or  of  their  ene- 
mies, are  entitled  to  protection.  Mr.  Webster  further  says  : — 
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“ If  a ship  be  .driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  a prohibited  port,  or  into  an  open 
• port  with  prohibited  articles  on  board,  in  neither  case  is  any  forfeiture  incurred. 
Bo,  if  a vessel  be  driven  by  necessity  into  a port  6trictly  blockaded,  this  necessity 
is  good  defence,  and  exempts  her  from  penalty.  That  the  rules  of  law  and 
comity  of  nations  allow  merchant  vessels,  coming  into  any  open  port  of  another 
country,  voluntarily,  for  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring  with  her,  and  keep  over 
her,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  laws  of 
her  own  country ; excluding  to  this  extent,  by  consequence,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  lawB.  A ship  at  anchor  in  a foreign  friendly  port  preserves  its  own  national 
laws.  So,  if  a munier  be  committed  on  board  of  an  American  vessel,  by  one  of  the 
crew  or  passengers,  upon  another  of  the  crew  or  passengers,  while  such  vessel  is 
lying  in  a port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a foreign  state,  or  sovreignty,  the  offence 
is  cognizable  by  the  proper  court  of  the  United  States,  in  tHb  same  manner  as  if 
such  offence  had  been  committed  on  board  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  But  this 
jurisdiction  of  a nation  over  a vessel  belonging  to  it,  while  lying  in  the  port  of 
another,  is  not  necessarily  wholly  exclusive. 

“ We  do  not  so  consider,  or  so  assert  it.  For  any  unlawful  acts  done  by  her, 
while  thus  lying  in  port,  and  for  all  contracts  entered  into,  while  there,  by  her 
master  or  owners,  she  and  they  must,  doubtlessly,  be  answerable  to  the  laws  of 
the  place.  Nor  it  her  master  or  crew,  while  on  board  in  such  port,  break  the 
peace  of  the  community  by  the  commission  of  crimes,  can  exemption  be  claimed 
for  them. 

" The  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  a nation  accompany  her  ships,  nof  only  over  the 
high  seas,  but  into  ports  and  harbors,  or  wheresoever  else  they  may  be  water- 
borne, for  the  general  purpose  of  governing  and  regulating  the  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations,  of  those  on  hoard  thereof  ; and  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction,  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  herself. 
And  if  a vessel  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  perils  of  the  sea,  into  the  ports  of 
another  state,  the  laws  of  that  state  would  not  so  attach  to  the  vessel  as  to  effect 
existing  rights  of  property  between  persons  on  board,  whether  arising  from  con- 
tract, or  otherwise.  The  local  laws  would  not  operate  to  make  the  goods  of  one 
man  to  become  the  goods  of  another  man.’* 

And  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argument,  asserts  that  it  ought  not  to  effect 
their  personal  obligations,  Or  existing  relations  between  themselves. 
This  latter  argument  applied  to  the  case  of  the  slaves  on  board  of  the 
Creole,  whicfeescaped  from  the  vessel,  and  then  were  held  freed,  by  the 
British  authorites,  from  any  obligations  to  their  former  masters.  He  says  : 

“ By  the  comity  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  practice  of  modern  times,  mer- 
chant vessels  entering  open  ports  of  other  nations,  for  the  purposes  , of  trade,  are 
presumed  to  be  allowed  to  bring  with  them,  and  to  retain,  for  their  protection  and 
government,  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  their  own  country.  Because  the  ports 
are  open— because  trade  is  invited — and  because,  under  these  circumstancecs, 
such  permission,  or  allowance,  is  according  to  general  usage.  It  is  not  denied 
that  all  this  may  be  refused — that  on  the  arrival  of  a forejgn  vessel  in  its  ports, 
all  shipping  articles,  and  all  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  between  her  crew  and 
her  owners,  or  masters,  should  cease  to  be  binding.  The  nation  has  the  power  to 
do  so,  but  they  are  not  presumed  to  do  so.  It  is  competent  for  a nation,  by  ex- 
press edict,  or  statute,  to  declare  that  no  foreign  jurisdiction,  of  any  kind,  should 
exist  in,  or  over,  a vessel  after  its  arrival  voluntarily  into  her  ports ; and  so  she 
might  close  her  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.” 

Mr.  Webster  further  observes: — 

44  A state  may  also  declare,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulation?,  that  foreigners 
shall  not  sue  in  her  courts,  nor  travel  in  her  territories,  nor  carry  away  funds  or 
goods  received  for  debts.  The  power  of  a state  to  make  such  laws  is  unquestion- 
able ; but,  in  the  absence  of  direct  and  positive  enactments  to  that  effect,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  the  opposite  of  these  thing®  exist.  While  her  ports  are  open  to 
foreign  trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  expects  foriegn  ships  to  enter  them, 
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bringing  with  them  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  government,  and  the  protection 
of  its  laws,  to  the  same  extent  that  her  ships,  and  the  ships  of  other  commercial 
states,  carry  with  them  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  governments,  into  the 
open  ports  of  the  world. 

“ A merchant  vessel  enters  the  port  of  a friendly  state,  and  en>oys,  while  there, 
the  protection  of  her  own  laws,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  own  govern- 
ment ; not  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  but  by  the  presumed  al- 
lowance, or  permission,  of  that  sovereignty.  This  permission,  or  allowance,  is 
founded  on  the  comity  of  nations ; and  this  comity  is  part,  and  a most  important 
and  valuable  part,  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  which  all  nations  are  presumed  to  as- 
sent, until  they  make  their  dissent  known. 

“ Vessels  which  are  compelled  to  seek  the  port  of  a friendly  nation,  by  an  over- 
ruling necessity,  may  place  their  claim  for  exemption  from  interference  on  still 
higher  principles — that  is  to  say,  principles  held  in  more  sacred  regard  by  the 
comity — the  country,  or  indeed,  the  common  sense  of  justice  of  all  civilized 
states. 

“ The  presumption  of  law  is  stronger  in  regard  to  vessels  driven  into  foreign 
ports  by  necessity,  and  seeking  only  a temporary  refuge,  than  in  regard  to  those 
which  enter  them  voluntarily,  and  lor  purposes  of  trade,  that  they  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  that,  unless  they  commit,  while  in  port,  some  act  against  the 
laws  of  the  place,  they  will  be  permitted  to  receive  supplies,  to  repair  damages, 
and  to  depart  unmolested. 

*■  Vessels  of  the  United  States  driven  by  necessity  into  British  ports,  and  stay- 
ing there  no  longer  than  such  necessity  exists,  violating  no  law,  nor  having  in- 
tent to  violate  any  law,  will  claim,  &nd  there  will  be  claimed  for  them,  protection 
and  security,  freedom  from  molestation,  and  from  all  interference  with  the  cha- 
racter or  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board.  In  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  such  vessels,  so  driven,  and  so  detained,  by  necessity, 
in  a friendly  port,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  still  pursuing  their  original  voyage, 
and  turned  out  of  their  direct  course  only  by  disaster  or  wrongful  violence  ; and 
they  ought  to  receive  all  assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  di- 
rect route ; and  that  interference  and  molestation  by  the  local  authorities,  where 
the  whole  voyage  is  lawful,  both  in  act  and  intent,  is  ground  for  just  and  grave 
complaint.” 

We  have  not  referred  to  this  letter,  to  discuss  the  law  of  nations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Creole  case  ; for  we  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  law  on 
this  question  has  never  yet  been  settled  in  the  code  of  any  nation,  and 
we  may  presume  that  generations  will  come  and  pass  away  before  any 
definite  rules  will  be  acknowledged  for  a similar  case.  But  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  law  and  rights,  appertaining  to 
merchant  vessels,  while  lying  in  the  ports  of  a foreign  and  friendly  na- 
tion, so  fully  and  clearly  expounded  by  any  writer  on  national  law,  as  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  from  which  we  have  made  the  above  extracts. 
This  letter  could  have  found  no  more  appropriate  repository  than  in  Mr. 
Wheaton’s  work  ; and  he  has  had  the  sagacity,  throughout  his  book,  to 
collect,  from  numberless  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  writers  on  national  law — the  good  and  practical  parts  of 
them,  while  he  has  cast  the  rubbish  away. 

The  British  minister  did  not  undertake  to  answer  Mr.  Webster’s  letter 
at  length  ; for  he  came  embassador  to  the  United  States  without  instruc- 
tions from  his  government  to  enter  into  a formal  stipulation  for  the  secu- 
rity of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  when  driven  by  disasters  into  British 
ports. 

The  next  letter,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in 
Mr.  Wheaton’s  book,  is  found  at  page  737,  and  is  also  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  the  British  minister,  under  date  of  August  8,  1842.  This  last  let- 
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ter  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  seaman  out  of  American 
T vessels,  while  dh  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  ports,  by  British  authority. 
This  letter,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  a prolound  and  able  vindication  of 
the  law,  on  this  subject,  as  claimed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  • 

The  British  minister,  in  his  reply,  states  that  the  laws  of  England  and 
America,  maintain  opposite  principles  respecting  allegiance  to  the  sove- 
reign. America,  receiving  every  year  by  thousands  emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope, maintains  the  doctrine,  suitable  to  her  condition,  of  the  right  of 
transferring  allegiance  at  will.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  main- 
tained, from  all  time,  the  opposite  doctrines  : the  duties  of  allegiance  are 
held  to  be  indefeasible  ; and  it  is  believed,  says  the  British  minister,  that 
this  doctrine,  under  various  modifications,  prevails  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
civilized  states  of  Europe. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  visit  and 
take  out  of  American  vessels,  while  on  a voyage,  all  persons  found  on 
board,  whether  composing  the  crew  or  not,  who  are  British-born  sub- 
jects, although  they  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  native 
country,  and  become  naturalized  American  citizens.  The  United  States 
government  hold  that  a person  can  expatriate  himself  at  will,  and  be- 
come the  citizen  of  a country  foreign  to  that  of  his  birth.  And  at  the 
present  day,  France,  by  her  political  code,  has  conceded  tho  same  right 
of  expatriation  to  her  native-born  citizens. 

At  page  740  of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work,  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  reply  to 
Lord  xishburton,  says  : — 

“ England  acknowledges  herself  overburdened  with  population  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Every  instance  of  the  emigration  of  such  persons  is  regarded  by 
her  as  a benefit.  England,  therefore,  encourages  emigration.  Means  are  no- 
toriously supplied  to  emigrants,  to  assist  their  conveyance,  from  public  funds ; 
* and  the  new  world,  and  most  especially  these  United  States,  receive  the  many 
thousands  of  her  subjects  thus  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  by 
the  necessities  of  their  condition.  They  come  away  from  poverty  and  distress 
in  over-crowded  cities,  to  seek  employment,  comfort,  ana  new  homes,  in  a 
country  of  free  institutions,  possessed  by  their  kindred  race,  speaking  their 
own  language,  and  having  laws  and  usages  in  many  respects  like  those  to 
which  they  nave  been  accustomed — and  a country  which,  upon  the  whole,  is 
found  to  possess  more  attractions  for  persons  of  their  character  and  condition 
than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  quarter  of 
the  year,  ending  with  June  last,  more  than  26,000  emigrants  left  the  single 
port  of  Liverpool  for  the  United  States ; being  four  or  five  times  as  many  as 
left  the  same  port  within  the  same  period  for  British  colonies,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  these  crowds  of  emigrants,  many  arrive  in  our  cities 
in  circumstances  of  great  destitution : and  the  charities  of  the  country,  both 
public  and  private,  are  generally  taxed  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants.  Jn 
time  they  mingle  with  the  new  community  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
and  seek  means  of  living.  Some  find  employment  in  the  cities,  others  go  to 
the  frontiers  to  cultivate  lands  reclaimed  from  the  forest ; and  a greater  or 
less  number  of  the  residue,  becoming  in  time  naturalized  citizens,  enter  into 
the  merchant  service  under  a flag  of  their  adopted  country.” 

Mr.  Webster  argues  the  question  with  Lord  Ashburton  thus: — 

“ Now,  my  lord,  if  war  should  break  out  between  England  and  a European 
power,  can  anything  be  more  unjust,  anything  more  irreconcilable  to  the  gene- 
ral sentiments  of  mankind,  than  that  England  should  seek  out  these  per- 
sons, thus  encouraged  by  her,  and  compelled  by  their  own  condition,  to  leave 
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their  own  native  homes,  tear  them  away  from  their  new  employments,  their 
new  political  relations,  and  their  domestic  connections,  and  force  them  to  un- 
dergo the  dangers  and  hardships  of  military  service  for  a country,  which  has 
thus  ceased  to  be  their  own  country  ? Certainly,  certainly,  my  lord,  there  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this  question!” 

By  perusing  Mr.  Webster’s  letters,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  just 
rights  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  impressment  of  seamen  from 
her  ships,  are  fully  vindicated ; and  he  will  also  learn  the  state  of  the 
question,  as  it  now  remains  undecided  by  two  great  nations,  who  arc 
urging,  each  against  the  other,  their  conflicting  rules  of  international 
law.  The  work  of  Mr.  Wheaton  is  of  that  practical  nature,  that  gives  it 
a claim  to  perusal  by  the  mercantile  reader  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
And  every  person  who  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  business  in  the  daily  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  world,  should  purchase  and  read  this  book  ; he 
will  not  only  find  in  it  a history  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  the  law  as 
applicable  to  most  questions  which  arise  between  nations  in  their  politi- 
cal  and  commercial  character.  The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  is  also  discussed  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Everett, 
our  minister  to  the  Court  of  London,  under  date  of  March  28, 1843.  This 
letter  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  American  side  of  the  question ; and 
the  British  side  is  not  supported  or  justified,  according  to  Mr.  Wheaton, 
by  a single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  public  law.  It 
leads,  according  to  Lord  Stowell,  to  gigantic  mischief  and  universal  war. 
Mr.  Wheaton  has  taken  care,  in  his  work,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our 
republic  whenever  he  can  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations. 
Mr.  W'ebster,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Everett,  page  718  of  the  work  before 
us,  denies,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  right  of  British  cruisers  to  detain  an 
American  merchant  vessel  either  for  a visit  or  search.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  admit  that,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions, there  is  any  such  thing  as  a right  of  visit  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  search.  It  does  not  admit,  a visit  of  American  merchant  vessels 
by  British  $iuisers  is  founded  on  any  right.  A vessel  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  show  even  her  papers,  while  on  the  high  seas,  in  times  of  peace. 
Her  rights  are  equal  to  the  rights  of  any  other  vessel,  whether  private  or 
public,  and  no  vessel  has  a right  to  molest  her.  The  use  of  papers  is,  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  to  show  her  national  character,  and  the  lawful- 
ness of  her  voyage  in  those  ports  of  other  countries  to  which  she  may 
proceed  for  purposes  of  trade  ; and  to  prove  her  nationality  when  visited 
by  belligerent  cruisers  in  time  of  war.  The  historical  accounts  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  right  of  visit  and  search  take  up  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  Mr.  Wheaton’s  work  ; and  he  has  fully  shown  the  immunity  of 
merchant  vessels  in  time  of  peace  to  be  either  visited  or  searched  on  the 
high  seas.  At  page  308  Mr.  Wheaton  has  also  collected  the  law  rela- 
tive to  rights  of  nations  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  great  rivers 
which  pass  through  the  territory  of  one  nation  on  the  sea  coast,  to  that  of 
another  above,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  page 
508,  he  says: — 

“The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Spain  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Mississippi  previous  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  was  rested 
by  the  American  government  on  the  sentiment  written  in  deep  characters  on 
the  heart  of  man,  that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all  ri- 
parian inhabitants.” 
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This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  acknowledged  and  protected  in  all 
tracts  of  country  united  under  the  same  - political  society,  by  laying -the 
navigable,  rivers  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  their  banks.  When  these 
rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabit, 
ants  to  descend  the  stream  be  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an  act  of 
force  by  a stronger  society  against  a weaker,  and  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  mankind. 

At  page  134,  of  the  work,  the  subject  of  contraband,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  vehicle  carrying  contraband,  and  of  innocent,  with  unlawful 
articles  found  on  board,  is  discussed.  The  French,  marine  ordinances  of 
1681,  subjected  the  contraband  artic&s  to  confiscation,  but  innocent  goods 
and  the  ships  were  free.  Some  nations  have  settled  between  themselves, 
by  treaty,  what  shall  be  considered  articles  of  contraband.  In  the  nature 
of  things  there  appears  to  be  two  kinds  or  species  of  contraband  goods  : 
1st,  contraband  of  war ; 2d,  contraband  of  the  treasury.  The  first  are 
goods  carried  by  a neutral,  into  an  enemy’s  ports,  or  designed  for  them, 
In  time  of  war,  between  two  belligerent  nations.  The  second,  are  goods 
imported,  or  intended  to  be  imported,  into  a country,  either  in  time  of 
war  or  peace,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. In  either  case,  the  goods  are  subjected  to  seizure  and  comdemna- 
tion,  but  whether  the  vessel  that  transports  the  goods,  shall  be  liable  to 
condemnation,  is  erften  a question  of  municipal  custom,  or  regulations,  but 
much  more  frequently,  of  international  law.  The  laws  of  nations  on  the 
subject  of  contraband,  as  in  other  cases,  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source,  than  reason  and  usage,  unless  there  has  been  some  positive 
treaty,  or  regulation,  on  the  subject.  Reason  commands  us  to  be  equally 
friendly  to  two  of  our  neighbors,  or  friends,  who  are  enemies  to  each 
other  ; and,  hence  it  follows  that,  I am  not  to  prefer  either  in,  war,  or  to 
give  either  aid  and  comfort,  by  selling,  or  carrying  to  either^ articles, 
which  are  known  as  munitions  of  war.  These  articles  are  often  enume- 
rated in  treaties,  and  consist  usually  of  powder,  ammunition,  fire-arms, 
weapons  of  war,  all  war-like  accoutrements,  military  dress  apd  clothing, 
cannons,  muskets,  ships,  sheet  copper,  wrought  iron,  spikes,  sails,  hemp, 
tar,  pitch,  rosin,  timber,  cordage,  and  whatever  serves  for  the  equipment 
of  snips,  and  vessels  of  war.  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  a vessel  was 
condemned,  or  acquitted,  which  carried  contraband  of  the  treasury,  accord- 
ing to  the  fact,  whether  the  owners  knew  of  the  contraband  being  shipped. 
There  was  a wide  distinction,  in  case  of  goods,  whether  the  contraband 
goods,  and  the  innocent  goods,  belonged  to  one  owner,  in  regard  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  whole  cargo — the  whole  might  have  been  condemn- 
ed if  they  belonged  to  one  owner,  but,  if  the  innocent  goods  belonged  to 
another  owner,  they  were  not  involved  in  the  confiscation.  The  early 
practice  of  the  English  admiralty  courts,  was  to  cpndemn  both  ship  and 
cargo,  when  contraband  was  found  on  board,  and  so  is  the  practice,  ^jth 
many  nations,  at  the  present  day ; but,  afier  the  contraband  cargo  has 
been  discharged,  and  the  vessel  is  found  on  the  high  seas,  or  has  cleared 
from  the  port  of  discharge,  we  believe  that  no  nation,  at  the  prjpent  day, 
condemns  the  guilty  vessel.  The  English  rule  was  subsequently  relaxed, 
so  as  to  limit  the  confiscation  of  the  ship,  and  the  innocent  parts  of  the 
cargo,  to  cases  where  they  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  contraband,  or 
where  the  shipment  of  the  contraband  is  attempted  to  be  concealed  under 
false  papers  and  false  destination. 
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Mr.  Wheaton’s  work  is,  truly,  what  it  claims  to  be — a history  of  the 
law  of  nations ; and,  as  such,  may  be  consulted  by  every  person  who 
cares  for  the  rights  of  his  nation,  on  the  seas,  or  on  land,  either  in  times 
of  peace  or  war.  The^  work  is  extended  through  some  790  pages,  and 
brings  down  the  law  of  nations  to  our  own  times.  We  hope  that  the 
learned  author  will  abridge  the  work  into  a reasonable  compass,  so  that 
it  may  be  used,  to  advantage,  as  a text  book,  in  our  law  shools,  and  uni- 
versities. The  introduction  to  the  work,  consists  of  67  pages,  and  notes, 
and  begins  with  the  international  law  of  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  and 
Italy ; it  also  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  in  forming  the 
modern  law  of  nations,  and  many  other  subjects,  too  numerous  for  us  to 
recapitulate — while  the  general  authors,  mentioned  therein,  are  recom- 
mended to  us,  with  a biographical  history  of  each,  besides  an  ample  re- 
ference to  the  despatches,  negotiations,  treaties,  and  oflicial  communica- 
tions, of  diplomatic  agents,  of  the  European  and  American  nations,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wheaton  appears  to  have 
consulted  the  diplomatic  codes  of  all  nations,  and  drawn  from  them  the 
principles  which  illustrate  the  law  of  nations,  at  the  present  time  ; nor 
have  the  judicial  decisions  of  our  own  country  been  overlooked,  or  those 
of  England  ; and  he  has  done  his  duty,  faithfully,  to  the  work,  by  reference 
to  reports  and  decisions,  on  questions  of  international  law,  which  have 
often  been  adjudicated,  in  the  tribunals  of  different  European  countries. 
The  work,  as  a literary  production,  is  respectable,  and  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  in  this  respect,  though  we  noticed  an  inaccuracy 
of  sentiment,  in  the  introduction,  like  the  following: — 

“ The  laws  and  customs,  by  which  the  mutual  intercourse  of  Europe,  and  of 
European  nations,  was  regulated,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
were  founded  on  the  prejudices  which  regarded  the  different  races  of  men  as 
natural  opemies.” 

We  are  far  from  believing,  or  acknowledging,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  originally  made  up  of  different  races.  Indeed,  the  more  we 
investigate  this  subject,  the  better  satisfied  we  are,  that  God  has  made,  of 
one  blood,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; they  have  all,  essentially,  the  same 
dements  to  compose  their  language,  the  same  principles  and  customs,  on 
which  to  found  their  laws,  and  when  they  shall  have  been  educated  and 
enlightened,  by  religion,  and  a just  system  of  municipal,  and  international 
law,  peace  shall  reign  triumphant  throughout  the  world,  and  all  will  be 
,ofone  mind,  to  the  praise  of  their  Creator. 


Art.  V.— RECIPROCITY  TREATIES  AND  COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE 
WITH  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

<The  only  great  department  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  is  not 
«t  present  in  a flourishing  state,  is  the  shipping  interest.  It  is  not  at- 
tended with  loss,  but  it  is  by  no  means  prosecuted  with  the  success 
which  fif*  many  years  has  attended  it.  It  is  highly  important,  that  the 
mercantile  class  should  at  once  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  position  it  occupied  a few  years  since.  A 
joint  effort,  from  those  interested  in  the  shipping  interest,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  to  change  the  measures  of  the  federal  government  in  re- 
lation to  it,  would  undoubtedly  produce  a favorable  effect.  All  parties  at 
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Washington  appear  to  entertain  the  conviction,  that  the  reciprocal  treaties, 
and  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  her  West  India  colo- 
nies, are  adverse  to  American  navigation.  Then,  why  not  legislate  and 
restore  the  former  state  of  our  commercial  relations?  Mr.  Webster, 
when  Secretary  of  State,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  operated  unfa- 
vorably to  American  interests.  Mr.  Upshur  expressed  the  same  opinion 
in  his  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  in  1843.  During  the 
session  of  Congress,  in  1842,  the  committee  of  commerce,  of  which  J.  P. 
Kennedy  was  chairman,  made  a voluminous  report  upon  these  subjects. 
The  committee  reported  bills  requesting  the  president  to  give  notice  to 
Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hansiatic  republic,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
that  the  reciprocal  treaties  would  terminate  in  one  year;  also  to  request 
the  president  to  give  notice  to  the  British  government  that  the  convention 
for  trade  with  the  British  colonies  would  cease  in  one  year.  The  com- 
mittee also  reported  bills  for  placing  the  commerce,  with  these  nations, 
upon  a just  and  equal  footing ; but  they  were  not  passed,  owing  to  the 
'jgreat  excitement  existing  at  the  time. 

We  propose,  therefore,  with  a view  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
mercantile  community,  to  give  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Upshur,  the  committee  of  commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  in  comparison 
with  our  own.  By  these  statements  it  will  appear  that  the  British  ton- 
nage has  increased  under  this  convention  ; for  trade  with  the  British 
colonies  from  3,002  tons,  in  1832,  to  387,947  tons,  in  1840*;  that  instead 
of  having  a greater  part  of  the  tonnage  with  nations  under  reciprocal 
treaties,  it  is  reversed,  and  instead  of  two-thirds,  we  have  only  one-third. 
The  whole  foreign  tonnage  is  increased,  from  133,436  tons,  in  1830,  to 
741,632  tons,  in  1840.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  freights  are  low,  when 
foreign  tonnage  has  increased  500  per  cent  in  ten  years?  Mr.  Webster 
expresses  himself  in  his  speech  at  Baltimore  as  follows: — 

“ I do,  gentlemen,  entertain  the  strongest  belief  that  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
acted  upon  by  the  government,  is  wrong,  a mistake  from  the  beginning,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  What  is  it  ? » 

“ By  every  reciprocity  treaty,  we  agree  to  give  to  ever^  nation,  with  which  it 
is  concluded,  a right  to  trade  between  us  and  other  nations  on  the  same  terms  as 
we  trade  ourselves,  is  to  give  to  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  other  states  of  the  same 
class,  the  right  to  fetch  and  carrry  between  us  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  on 
the  same  terms  as  we  do,  and  practically  they  can  do  it  much  more  profitably. 

“ In  my  opinion,  the  true  principle,  thephilosophy  of  politics  on  the  subject,  w 
exhibited  in  the  old  navigation  law  of  England,  introduced  by  some  of  the  odd 
geniuses  of  Cromwell’s  time,  and  acted  upon  ever  since. 

“ The  principle  is  this,  the  rule  is  this,  any  nation  may  bring  commodities  to 
her  in  her  own  vessels,  and  carry  our  com  to  her  ports — we  having  the  like  privi- 
lege— but  no  nation  shall  bring  the  products  of  a third  .nation,  or  carry  between  us 
and  that  nation.  It  has  been  said,  by  a very  distinguished  person,  and  now  living, 
that  the  rule  of  the  navigation  law  had  its  foundation  in  this  idea,  England  sought 
in  her  arrangements  to  secure  as  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  as  she 
could,  and  what  she  could  not  get  herself,  she  songjjt  to  divide  among  other  nations. 

“ In  one  sense,  this  is,  doubtless,  a selfish  policy,  so  far  as  it  indicates  a dispo- 
sition to  obtain  all  she  could,  but  this  is  not  an  extraordinary  selfishness  ; in  other 
respects  the  operation  is  most  just,  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  that  could  be 
desired.  We  may  test  this  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  does  tend,  to  a certain  ex- 
“tent,  to  increase  the  means  of  that  state  which  has  the  greatest  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  can  aiford  to  sell  cheapest ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  docs  give  to  all 
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others  the  advantage  of  carrying  their  own  goods,  ^Suppose  England  can  carry 
cheaper  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  suppose  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  adopt  free  trade  principles,  and  open  their  ports  to  all  that  chose  to 
enter ; at  once  the  great  nation  that  could  carry  cheapest  would  go,  step  by  step, 
till  presently  she  monopolized  the  whole  carrying  traae  of  the  world.  Does  not 
every  one  see  that  such  a state  must  become  master  of  the  whole  world  ? or,  Op- 
pose there  were  two  great  nations,  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  carriers  ? 

“ We  ought  to  give  to  every  nation  the  right  of  bringing  her  cargo  here  in  her 
ships,  if  she  gives  the  like  privilege  ; but  by  the  reciprocity  treaties,  to  give,  for 
the  carrying  of  a nation  like  Bremen,  which  has  but  one  port,  all  the  ports  along 
a coast  of  1,500  miles,  with  17,000,000  of  people,  when  she  has  scarcely  200,000 
of  her  own — pray,  what  sort  of  reciprocity  is  this  ? It  is  very  much  like  the 
horse  and  the  cock  who  were  walking  together.  The  cock  thought  to  make  a 
reciprocal  treaty  with  the  horse — ‘ I will  not  tread  on  you,  if  you  will  not  tread 
on  me.’ 

“ Heretofore,  in  Baltimore  we  all  know,  before  1827,  the  trade  was  carried  on 
in  American  vessels,  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  sustained  about  eighty  vessels 
regularly,  mainly  to  Bremen  and  Hamburgh.  In  1827  a new  treaty  was  formed 
with  the  Hanseatic  republic,  and  by  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  it  was  agreed 
upon,  that  articles  might  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  in  a vessel  of  the  Hanseatic  powers,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  any 
vesseL  might  be  regarded  a vessel  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Hanseatic  republics, 
which  was  owned  by  citizens  of  those  republics.  Our  government,  when  it  en- 
tered into  that  stipulation,  should  have  been  more  cautious,  as  it  had  the  example 
of  England  in  making  a treaty  with  the  same  republic  in  1825,  stipulated  that  no 
vessels  should  pass  as  Hanseatic  which  were  not  built  in  that  republic  ; a very 
important  consideration,  at  that  time,  for  none  of  the  republics  were  engaged  in 
ship  building,  though  since  that  time  they  have  built  many  good  vessels. 

“ And  what  was  the  practical  result  of  this  act  of  liberality  ? I have  said  before 
that  previous  to  1827  the  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
republics  in  Baltimore  was  eighty  during  the  year.  It  fell  in  a few  years  to 
twenty-five,  and  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  the  two  countries  from  1831  to  1836, 
three-sevenths  of  it  was  in  American  vessels,  and  four-sevenths  in  Bremen  ves- 
sels. In  1844  there  entered  from  the  Hanse  towns  136  foreign  vessels,  and  44 
American  vessels.” 

Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State,  in  Nov.  24, 1843,  made  a report  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject.  He  Bays  : — 

“ The  condition  of  our  navigation  and  shipping  interests  demands  at  this  time 
particular  attention  from  government.  The  great  and  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  foreign  shipping,  in  our  ports,  shows  the  necessity  of  prompt  legislation, 
for  the  protection  and  enlargement  of  our  commercial  marine.  There  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that,  if  the  best  advisable  measures  be  not  presently  taken,  Ameri- 
can commerce  will  be  soon  engrossed  by  the  ships  and  seamen  of  Europe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  this  great  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  stipulations 
of  our  commercial  treaties,  which  place  the  shipping  of  foreign  nations  on  on 
equality  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  indirect  trade,  as  well  as  direct 
trade.” 

This  necessity  operates  to  the  advantage  of  those  nations  which  build 
and  navigate  their  vessels  at  the  least  cost. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  concluded 
such  treaties,  especially  those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  have  a decided  advantage 
over  us  in  these  particulars : nearly  all  the  materials  of  ship  building  are  much 
more  costly  in  the  United  States ; the  wages  we  pay  our  seamen  are  nearly  dou- 
ble ; and  the  general  scale  of  living,  on  ship-boara,  is  much  better,  and  conse- 
quently much  more  expensive.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  our  ship- 
owners, before  they  can  find  employment  for  their  vessels,  are  obliged  to  wait  in 
their  ports  until  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hanseatic,  has  taken  off  as  much 
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freght  as  it  can  carry ; yet  we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  treaties  with  all  three 
powers  have  placed  our  commerce  upon  a footing  of  reciprocity. 

“ The  remedy  is,  consequently,  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  have  only  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  make  known  the  determination  of  this  government  to  regulate  fo- 
reign trade,  in  future,  upon  such  principles  of  reciprocity  as  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond direct  importation  trade,  in  tne  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  contracting 
parties.” 

The  committee  of  commerce  in  the  House  of  Representatives  made  a 
report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  British  tonnage,  under  the  conven- 
tion of  the  free  trade  with  the  British  colonies*  had  risen  from  4,002  tons* 
in  1830,  387,947  tons,  in  1840. 

“ From  these  facts  the  committee  feel  justified  in  assuming  the  position  that,  in 
order  to  establish  a just  and  actual  reciprocity  m the  employment  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  throwing  out  of  view  any  question  relating  to  reciprocity 
in  trade  with  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  which  the  most  striking  and  oppressive 
inequalities  exist,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  essential — 1st.  That  all  the 
ports  of  the  British  colonies  should  be  open  to  the  admission  of  American  vessels, 
on  the  same  terms  that  British  vessels  are  admitted  into  our  ports ; and,  2d.  That 
American  vessels  shall  have  the  privilege  of  conveying  freely  from  the  British  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country,  to  all  other  British  colonies,  and  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, all  commodities  of  the  same  class  or  description  as  those  which  are  ordina- 
rily imported  by  the  British  colonies  from  the  United  States,  on  the  same  terms  as 
British  vessels  carry  them. 

“ These  conditions  are  no  more  than  are  now  substantially  permitted  by  our 
law  to  British  vessels ; and  it  is  quite  obvious  to  your  committee,  that  there  can 
be  no  fair  reciprocation  without  the  allowance 'of  them  to  our  trade.  The  ar- 
rangement for  such  a privilege  might  easily  be  made  by  the  designation  of  a list 
of  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  usual- 
ly imported  into  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  British  pro- 
vinces, which  list  should  form  the  staple  of  a carrying  trade,  open  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States.” 

From  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  and  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  committee  of  commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  was  fully  understood 
at  Washington.  All  that  is  now  required,  is  a general  and  great  effort 
of  the  large  body  of  merchants  to  annul  the  reciprocal  treaties  and  the 
colonial  convention  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  our  navigation  has  suf- 
fered so  severely. 

After  the  forcible  and  eloquent  extracts  from  the  public  documents  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  writer  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 
The  only  defence  of  the  convention  for  trade  with  the  British  colonies, 
which  we  know,  was  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  As  he  was  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  was 
in  a great  degree  the  justification  of  his  own  political  course.  His  prin- 
cipal argument  was,  that  the  custom-house  returns,  at  Eastport,  exhibited 
a fallacious  view  of  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage,  from  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  British  vessels,  and  the  shortness  of  the  voyages.  This  effects- 
the  general  *esult  in  a limited  manner,  as  the  great  increase  of  British 
tonnage  has  been  at  southern  ports,  principally  at  New  Orleans.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  great  advantage  which  British  vessels  possess  in  making 
what  is  called  a triangular  voyage.  They  leave  England  with  cargoes 
suited  to  the  markets  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  or  the  West  India 
colonies,  which,  if  the  markets  at  those  points  are  not  favorable,  are 
brought  to  the  United  States.  In  this,  respect  they  have  a decided  ad- 
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vantage  over  American  ships,  of  which  the  great  increase  of  British  ships, 
at  the  southern  ports,  particularly  New  Orleans,  is  the  result.  By  the 
latest  accounts  from  Savannah,  a place  of  limited  trade,  there  were  20 
foreign  ships  waiting  for  cargoes ; at  New  Orleans,  there  were  50  Bre- 
men and  British  ships  of  the  largest  class,  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
, in  port.  This  is  evidently  an  increase  upon  the  custom-house  returns 
in  1840. 

With  the  general  reduction  of  the  British  tariff*  last  year,  the  duties 
were  reduced  in  the  colonies ; but  the  discrimination  is  still  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  carrying  trade  : they  have  lowered  the  duties,  but  their 
own  ships  still  have  the  advantage.  It  is  this  uniform  and  constant  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  her  navigation,  which  has  advanced  England  to 
a commercial  prosperity  beyond  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  great  increase  of  our  productions,  particularly  of  cotton,  has  di- 
minished the  effect  of  these  treaties,  and  the  convention  for  trade  with  the 
British  colonies.  The  navigation  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
in  a very  depressed  and  embarrassed  situation,  if  the  production  of  cotton 
had  not  reached  a point  beyond  all  rational  calculation.  This,  however, 
is  temporary,  and  connot  continue.  In  the  meantime,  every  year  in- 
creases foreign  tonnage  in  comparison  with  our  own.  It  only  remains 
for  the  mercantile  community  to  make  a direct  and  earnest  appeal  to 
Congress,  to  protect,  by  just  and  equal  legislation,  the  great  commercial 
marine  of  the  country  from  embarrassment  and  ruin. 


Aet.  VI.— MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

JACOB  LEISLEK,  THE  NEW  YORK  MERCHANT. 

An  amazed  bfeck- woodsman,  who  had  come  to  witness  the  wonders  of 
New  York,  with  its  immense  and  never-ceasing  improvements,  remarked  : 
44  New  York  will  be  a fine  city  when  it  is  done.”  The  whimsical  idea 
might  apply  with  an  equal  degree  of  precision  to  society.  Ever  since 
the  day  when  Lot  entreated  for  Sodom,  men  have  talked  of  the  principles 
of  conservation,  and  of  the  possibility  of  perfection ; and  yet  the  experi- 
ence of  every  period  finds  society  still  in  that  most  uncomfortable  state  of 
transition.  The  heterogeneous  materials  commingle  and  separate — seem 
even  on  the  point  of  crystallization,  when  suddenly  the  infusion  of  some 
new  element  drives  the  whole  mass  asunder. 

The  period  marked  by  the  career  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  44  martyr  mer- 
chant of  New  York,”  was  one  of  peculiar  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
The  minds  of  men  were  turbulent  with  wild  adventures,  and  a restless 
speculation  upon  the  principles  of  religion  and  legislation,  while  as  yet 
opinions  were  crude  and  fluctuating. 

They  had  but  recently  broken  away  the  cncrustings  of  long  established 
forms  in  religion;  the  turmoil  of  political  revolution  had  scarcely  sub- 
sided in  the  English  mind,  while  the  germ  of  republicanism,  not  dead, 
was  but  laid  aside  to  await  elsewhere  a sober  and  more  healthful  vitality. 
Tie  supporters  of  protestantism  beheld  everywhere  the  stirring  of  popery, 
ai  d (not  without  cause)  dreaded  the  operations  of  plot  and  intrigue,  that 
might,  at  some  time,  plunge  both  people  and  government  into  violence  and 
bloodshed. 
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The  middling  classes  of  society,  amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  the 
staunch  advocates  for  free  institutions,  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  their  favorite  views.  Added  to  this,  the  laws  of  mari- 
time and  national  intercourse  were  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  and 
acts,  which  now  would  be  considered  violations  of  neutrality  and  national 
honor,  were  too  frequently  to  be  the  subject  of  comment,  at  a time  when  , 
the  tendency  of  all  nautical  enterprise  was  td  merge  itself  in  the  lawless 
tVcfl*eer  of  the  freebooter. 

In  proof  of  these  things,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
- Charles  II.  coolly  appropriates  to  the  English  crown  the  territory  of  a 
Apeople  amongst  whom  hej&d  sought  shelter  in  his  days  of  exile  and  mis- 
Jjjbrtune,  granting  to  hifAmP^  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  title  to  a 
^PNony  owned  and  sustained  by  an  independent  government,  and  this  in 
requiture  for  the  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been  entertained  by  that 
people.  A 

^ There  is  something  really  affecting  in  tnl  letters  of  the  gallant  Stuy- 
vesant,  at  this  gloomy  period  of  the  New  York  colonial  history ; when 
^ disheartened  by  the  insufficiency  of  his  means  of  defence,  and  the  inert- 
ness of  tne  people,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  see 
the  province  so  dear  to  his  heart  pass  into  the  hands  of  a foreign  power. 
His  hearty  and  indignant  remonstrance  at  this  unjust  usurpation,  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  earnest  faith  of  a man  not  blind  to  national  justice,  and 
who  cannot  believe  that  such  flagrant  outrage  will  be  tolerated. 

But  it  is  vain  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  history,  however  dear  to  a 
generous  mind,  since  the  pen  of  the  wit  has  determined  that  it  ought  of 
right  to  be  ridiculous ; and  though  we  may  recoil  at  the  bad  taste  of  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  sturdy  patriotism,  the  general  voice  is  against  us, 
ancFfre  will  leave  the  affecting  picture  of  a scanty  population  with  its 
poor  resources,  and  brave,  true-hearted  defenders,  without  means,  and 
doomed  to  an  ignoble  surrender  of  their  rights  to  these  who,  better  than 
ourselves,  conceive  the  whole  affair  to.  be  exquisitely  funny, 
r But  tHe  times  were  times  of  usurpation — of  stirribg  questionings  in 
men’s  minds,  which  as  yet  returned  no  response ; and  they,  in  the  hurry 
of  action,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  oracle  was  mute. 

The  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  is  thus  an  appendage  of  the  British 
crown : it  is  first  lawlessly  seized  upon,  and  then,  by  a treaty  of  peace, 
in  1667,  is  formally  bartered  away — Surinam  for  New  Netherlands, 
which  becomes  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  king’s  brother.  Like  most  of 
the  other  colonies  of  the  time,  it  i*  regarded  more  as  a trading  station,  &4 
commercial  experiment,  than  as  the  foundation  of  a province  hereafter  to 
be  the  source  of  a national  pride.  It  was  here  that  men,  troublesome  to 
the  country  abroad,  might  be  sent,  and  made  innoxious,  at  least  to  their 
commissioners.  Here  the  broken-down  courtiers  of  the  times,  disaffect- 
ed papists,  and  adventurers  of  every  kind,  found  an  asylum  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colony. 

In  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  circumstances  in  the  career  of  Leis- 
ler,  we  must  keep  these  things  steadily  in  view.  We  must  picture  to 
eurselves,  not  a great  and  prosperous  country,  well  protected  by  the  pow. 
erfiil  government,  amenable  to  just  laws,  and  the  people  bound  to  each 
other  by  similar  views  and  interests,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
swayed  by  the  same  religious  faith,  but  as  a station  for  trade,  with  but  a 
handful  of  occupants  scattered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  the  gov* 
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eminent  consigned  to  incompetent  hands,  while  the  king  is  too  busy  with 
the  disturbances  and  wars  of  Europe  to  attend  much  to  what  is  going  on 
in  America,  and  the  jealousies  of  protestants  and  papists,  the  dissimilar 
views  of  French,  German,  and  English  residents,  create  continued  dis- 
trust and  uneasiness. 

We  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  rivalries  of  conflicting  interests,  the 
rich  landed  proprietors  opposed  by  the  enterprising  merchant,  with  his 
expansive  views  and  limited  means  of  operation ; when  the  whole  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  province  was  carried  on  through  fifteen  vessels  of  a hun- 
dred tons  each,  and  but  six  of  these  belonged  to  the  colony.  Compare 
this  with  the  shipping  of  New  York  now,  when  her  sails  whiten  eveiy 
sea. 

Added  to  these  disheartenments  to  the  country,  all  the  fluctuations  of 
European  policy  found,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a reflex  here.  The  co- 
lony, thus  unjustly  usurped,  bartered  for  Surinam,  and  neglected,  and 
struggling,  is  yet  often  uninformed  as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad,  till 
some  blow  is  struck  upon  itself ; and  it  was  actually  re-captured  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1665,  who  held  possession  of  the  country  six  months,  when  the 
English  took  the  ball  once  more  into  their  own  bands. 

The  people  had  no  test,  no  shibboleth,  by  which  a right  to  their  im- 
munities should  be  judged.  They  did  not  come  hither  to  found  a sect, 
but  to  establish  a hearth-stone,  and  they  had,  therefore,  no  such  plea  as 
the  Puritan  fathers  assumed  when  they  expelled  from  amongst  them  all 
whom  they  found  obnoxious  to  their  views. 

Incongruous  as  were  the  materials  constituting  the  mass  of  society  here, 
there  did  still  grow  up  amongst  them  a class  of  men  who  identified  them- 
selves with  the  soil,  who  had  the  public  interest  at  heart,  sturdy,  honest 
thinkers,  who  looked  upon  this  land  as  their  rightful  heritage,  to  be  cared 
for,  and  to  be  bequeathed  to  their  children.  Amid  such  as  these,  grew 
up  Jacob  Leisler,  a thrifty  merchant,  following  his  vocation,  nor  inter- 
meddling much  with  public  affairs,  till  the  people — the  people  of  the  soil 
began  to  feel  the  feeed  of  a leader.  Then  it  was  that,  with  dne  voice, 
they  turned  simultaneously  to  one  who  was  of  themselves*,  and  would 
have  their  interest  at  heart.  It  was  an  instinctive  expression  of  patriot- 
ism, thus  early  exhibited,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  soil  in  which 
it  had  taken  root. 

M Magna  est  veritas  et  prevalent,”  however  true  in  the  abstract,  will 
hardly  apply  to  individual  experience  hence  it  is  that  party  interest,  the 
^prejudices  of  rank  and  religion,  and  thp  dull  mantle  of  time,  which  coven 
what  it  cannot  repair,  have  all  conspired  to  place  the  character  of  Leisler 
in  a false  light  upon  the  page  of  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  'was  a man  of  the  soil ; unlettered,  but  intelli- 
gent, and  of  a clear,  manly  understanding,  although  tinctured  with  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  and  the  strong  prejudices  against  popery.  A man 
who  obtained  wealth  by  hardy  enterprise  ; and  influence,  not  by  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue,  but  by  the  practice  of  benevolence,  courage,  and  integ- 
rity, and  those  social  virtues  that  always  commend  themselves  to  the  ge- 
nerous heart.  A man  whose  sturdy  republicanism  made  him  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  rich  landed  proprietors,  who  had  ruled  the  province  pre- 
vious to  the  possession  of  the  English,  such  as  tho  Livingstons,  the  Phil- 
ipses, Schuylers,  and  Rensselaers. 
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It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  such  a man,  however  well-meaning 
and  patriotic  he  might  be,  unsustained,  except  by  the  voice  of  popular  fa- 
vor, unaccustomed  to  authortiy,  governed  by  a few  easily  comprehended 
principles  of  action,  which  he  supposed  to  be  as  obvious  to  the  minds  of 
others  as  they  were  to  his  own,  and  as  equally  binding ; namely,  loyalty 
to  his  prince  and  integrity  to  his  country — it  will  be  perceived  how  such  a 
man  might  become  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  designing,  and  at  length 
fall  a victim  to  their  malice. 

This  portion  of  the  actual  history  of  New  York  is  so  often  passed  over 
as  the  mere  accident  of  a popular  out-break,  or  an  ebullition  of  individual 
ambition,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  reach  the  truth  as  it  really  ex- 
isted. Few  are  willing  to  perceive  the  indications  of  free  principles 
amongst  a people  ^ho  thus  chose  their  ruler  by  acclamation,  and  few  are 
willing  to  see  in  Leisler  himself  the  single-minded  patriot  he  really  was. 

Immediately  upon  the  abdication  of  James,  rumors  were  afloat  that  an 
armed  force  would  appear  to  hold  the  colony  in  behalf  of  the  ex-monarch, 
and  hence  arose  the  cry  of  popery.  The  French  were  inciting  the  sav- 
ages to  acts  of  violence,  while  they  were  already  tampering  with  our 
frontier ; the  old,  rich  landholders  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  alert  to  re- 
cover the  power  they  had  lost ; pirates  were  upon  the  coast,  and  the 
whole  colony  seemed  ready  to  be  plunged  into  violence  and  disorder.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  that  the  people  turned  their  eyes  upon  Leisler.  In  the 
animated  language  of  the  biographer  : “ They  would  seize  upon  the  fort, 
they  would  place  their  most  valued  citizen,  the  oldest  captain  of  their 
tnun-bands  at  their  heads,  and  he  should  lead  them  on  to  the  citadel. 
‘Tot  Leisler!  tot  Leisler!  tot  het  huys  von  Leisler !’  To  Leisler!  to* 
the  house  of  Leisler ! was  the  ciy ; and,  clashing  their  arms  as  they  rushed 
through  the  streets,  the  thronged  multitude  were  soon  pressing  around 
the  house  of  the  merchant.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  light 
from,  within  fell  first  upon  the  features  of  a few  grave  citizens,  who,  sur- 
loanded  by  the  rabble,  stood  there  cap  in  hand  to  address  him.  But  even 
as  he  uttdred  his  refusal  to  share  in  a movement  so  tunanltuous,  the  tramp 
of  the  free  companies,  who  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  multitude,  was 
heard  approaching,  and,  silent  as  was  their  tread,  the  gleam  of  corslet 
and  harquebuss  gave  a sterner  animation  to  the  scene.  Leisler  with- 
drew to  arm  himself,  and  within  the  hour  received  the  keys  of  the  fort,  of 
which  his  townsmen  had  meanwhile  taken  posession.”  A 

The  first  act  of  the  “ loyal  and  noble  Captain  Leisler,”  fas  he  is  styled 
by  the  New  England  deputation  in  their  congratulatory  address,)  was  to 
proclaim  the  Prince  of  Orange  King  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  thus 
forestalling  the  tardy  and  scheming  men,  who  hesitated  while  the  power 
was  in  their  hands  to  perform  this  act  of  loyalty. 

The  next  act  of  Leisler  was  to  write  a private  letter  to  the  king  with 
his  own  hand,  giving  an  account  of  everything  that  had  beentlone,  de- 
scribing the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  colony, 
stating  the  repairs  he  had  deemed  necessary  to  commence  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city,  and  detailing  the  consequent  expenditures  of  the  public 
money.  Among  other  things,  he  told  the  king  that  (foreseeing  the  war 
with  France)  that  must  enrife  from  William’s  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  he  had,  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor  against  the  enemy’s 
cruisers,  erected  a new  battery  of  six  guns  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  And 
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thus  the  noble  promenade,  still  called  the  Battery  of  New  York,  incident- 
ally  owes  its  existence  to  the  merchant  Leisler. 

This  letter  of  Leisler,  by  those  who  delight  to  denounce  him  as  an 
usurper,  has  been  sneered  at  for  some  defects  in  its  English  phraseology. 
The  manly  openness,  the  business-like  directness,  and  truthful  accounta- 
bility of  the  writer  are  wholly  overlooked  ; his  Dutch  honesty  is  forgot- 
ten in  his  Dutch  idioms.  9 

It  is  curious,  amid  the  excitements  of  those  troublesome  times,  to  trace 
everywhere  the  fidelity  of  the  five  nations  to  the  people  of  the  province, 
while  the  marchings  and  countermarchings  of  Schuyler,  and  his  trusty 
Mohawks,  would  afford  a harvest  for  the  novelist.  The  generous  mag- 
nanimity of  Leisler, 'often  exercised  in  behalf  of  his  enemies,  might  have 
been  worthy  of  a more  chivalric  age.  The  gallant  Col.  Milburn,  too, 
the  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  seemed  well  to  merit  the  confidence  of  his 
leader  ; while  the  last  words  of  the  unfortunate  merchant  upon  the  scaf- 
fold fully  rebut  the  scandal  of  their  enemies,  that  “ Leisler  was  but  the 
tool  of  Milburn.” 

“ We  now  behold  the  province  of  New  York  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, with  a governor,  the  choice  of  her  own  people,  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs ; and  Leisler,  in  the  teeth  of  a virulent  opposition,  which  stopped  at 
nothing  to  thwart  his  plans,  began  to  exhibit  an  energy  in  the  conduct  of  his 
administration,  which  was  equally  new  and  startling  to  those  whose  ideas 
of  a provincial  executive  were  derived  only  from  the  broken-down  cour- 
tiers, who  had  hitherto  been  sent  from  England  to  rule  over  them. 

“ The  French  had  already  made  a bold  attempt  upon  Albany.  They 
had  penetrated  from  Canada  to  the  Mohawk,  at  mid-winter,  after  nearly 
a month’s  march  *of  almost  indescribable  hardships,  through  wild  and  con- 
tinuous forests,  and  through  mountain  defiles,  blocked  by  the  snows  of  a 
northern  winter ; they  surprised  Schenectady,  destroyed  the  fort  and  sol- 
diery, fired  almost  every  dwelling  in  the  place,  and  made  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  province  was  aghast  with  con- 
sternation  ; but  tfeB  moment  it  recovered  from  its  bewildernrtent,  they, 
whose  political  dissensions  were  the  cause  of  the  frontier  being  left  un- 
guarded, were  the  first  to  cry  out  against  Leisler  ; they  charged  the  blame 
of  that  horrid  massacre  upon  the  governor,  whose  rule  they  had  refused  to 
acknowledge,  and  whose  efforts  to  unite  the  people  against  the  common 
foe,  they  themselves  had  spared  no  pains. 

“ The  blow  struck  at  Schenectady  was  properly  regarded  by  Leisler 
as  only  the  precursor  of  some  more  formidable  invasion,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  wrest  New  York  from  the  British  crown  ; an  invasion 
such  as  that  attempted  by  Frontenac,  about  two  years  afterwards,  when 
he  poured  battalion  after  battalion,  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Louis  XIV., 
into  the  western  wilds  of  New  York.  The  remedy  of  Leisler  teas  none 
other  than  the  conquest  of  {'in  self — to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief, l>\  expelling  the  French  from  the  continent.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  “English  stranger”  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  ; hut  a year  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
nor  had  Leisler  been  informed  of  the  fact.  Parcels  designed  for  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  had  been  addressed — “To  Francis  Nicholson, 
Esq. ; or,  in  his  ahseqpe,  (the  ex-governor  was  in  England,  plotting 
against  the  people’s  man,)  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  takes  care  for 
preserving  the  peace,  and  administering  the  laws” — which  was  a virtual 
recognition  of  Leisler;  but  his  manly  letter  to  the  king  remained  unan- 
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swered ; and  it  was  rumored  that  the  dull  monarch  was  jealous,  “ that 
what  the  governor  had  done  for  the  province  was  more  for  the  love  of 
protestantism,  than  loyalty  to  himself and,  therefore,  he  was  silent  in 
his  behalf. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see,  at  this  time,  how  the  net  gathers  around  the 
brave  Leisler — drawn  by  enemies  at  homeland  foes  abroad.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  errors,  they  now  sprung  from  dilemmas  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  escape,  with  the  fearful  opposition  against  him;  yet, 
everywhere,  like  a silver  thread,  guiding  his  steps,  we  detect  a nice  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  by  which  he  professed  to  be  governed — fidelity 
to  the  people,  and  loyalty  to  the  protestant  succession  to  tfce  crown  of 
England.  # 

At  length,  the  new  governor  made  his  appearance ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assumptive  and  insolent  manner  of  this  poor  degraded  official,  that 
might  have  provoked  outrage  from  a man  less  true  to  principle  than 
Leisler,  we  find  him,  after  a proper  and  dignified  assertion  of  the  re- 
quisite preliminaries,  resigning  his  authority  into  his  hands.  However  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies  may  have  prompted  them  to  apply  abusive  epi- 
thets  upon  the  man,  the  straight-forward  candor,  and  open  manliness  of 
his  language,  in  the  documents  possessed  at  this  time,  are  the  best  pos- 
sible refutation. 

But  all  his  integrity,  and  honest  public  service,  were  of  no  avail.  The 
next  day  beheld  him  a prisoner,  and  nine  others,  charged  with  hightreason. 

Would  that  a veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  closing  scene  of  blood  and 
outrage ! What  though  a tardy  prince  at  length  acknowledged  the  loyal 
services  of  his  devoted  subject,  his  faithfulness  had  been  already  sealed 
with  his  blood  ? Though  a parliament  subsequently  reversed  the  act  of 
attainder,  the  injustice  had  been  done,  the  true  heart  blighted,  and  a stain 
affixed  to  his  memory,  which  time  nor  grief  cannot  wash  away.  What 
though  public  honors  were  awarded  the  friend  of  the  people  when  he  was 
no  more,  and  his  lifeless  ashes  were  taken  from  their  dishoqorfed  grave, 
and,  amid  civil  and  military  honors,  carried  in  triumph  through  the  city 
he  had  loved,  and  amidst  the  people  he  had  served ; yet,  what  were  these 
things  when  the  noble  heart  had  been  wronged  and  outraged,  and  the 
honored  head  swept  to  the  earth  ? Alas,  for  human  greatness ! if  it  were 
not  that  things  like  these  become  the  seal  affixed  by  blood  to  high  and 
holy  principle,  it  were  a mockery  indeed  ! 

We  must  give  the  last  scene  in  the  vivid  language  of  Mr.  Hoffinan. 
After  detailing  the  means  by  which  the  death-warrant  was  secured,  the 
writer  continues : — 

“ The  carouse  went  on  ; a cold  storm  of  sleet  and  rain,  such  as  often 
makes  a May  day  miserable  in  our  climate,  raged  without.  But  though 
those  charged  with  the  fatal  missive  had  slipped  away  from  the  revel  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  sheriff ; yet  the  soldlbrs  of  In- 
goldsby,  who  were  drawn  up  to  overawe  the  populace,  gave  note  to  them 
of  the  dreadful  act  about  to  be  consummated.  They  thronged  around  the 
place  of  execution,  which,  I may  remark,  was  at  the  lower  end  of  what 
has  since  been  called  the  Park,  where  the  spray  of  the  fountain  has  suc- 
ceeded the  blood-stain  of  the  martyr. 

“ Leisler  and  Milburne  stood  thereupon  die  scaffold  together;  and 
there,  too,  within  hearing  of  their  voices,  stood  more  than  one  of  those 
who  had  brought  them  to  this  pass.  The  high  spirit  of  Milburn  could 
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hardly  brook  the  presence  of  men  to  whom  he  owed  this  fate  of  ignominy ; 

and,  turning  to  one  gentleman  whom  he  deemed  personally  hostile  to 
himself,  he  exclaimed : 4 Robert  Livingston,  I will  implead  thee  at  the 
bar  of  heaven  for  this  deed.’ 

44  Leisler,  however,  seems  to  have  been  more  moved  by  the  untimely  • 
fate  of  his  son-in-law  than  his  own,  while  utterly  indifferent  to  the  gaze  of 
those  who  stood  there  as  if  to  triumph  over  his  dying  moments.  4 Why 
must  you  die  ?’  said  he  to  Milburn  ; 4 you  have  been  but  as  a servant  do- 
ing my  will ; and,  as  a dying  man,  I declare  before  God  that  what  I have 
done  was  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  defence  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  the  good  of  the  country.’ 

“ He  then  submits  and  prostrates  himself  in  hope  before  his  Redeemer. 
He  doubts  not  that  he  has  committed  errors  ; some  through  ignorance  ; 
some  through  jealous  fear,  that  disaffected  persons  would  act  against  the 
government;  some  through  misinformation,  and  misconstruction  of  peo- 
ple’s intentions  ; and  some  through  rashness  of  passion.  For  every  of- 
fence he  asks  pardon,  first  of  God,  and  nex;  of  all  persons  offended.  He 
prays  that  all  malice  may  be  buried  in  his  grave,  and  forgives  the  most 
inveterate  of  his  enemies.  He  repeats,  4 Father,  forgive  them  ; they  know 
not  what  they  do ;’  and,  as  his  last  words  declares  that  as  to  the  matter 
for  which  he  is  condemned,  his  purpose  was  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  according  to  the  best  of  his  understanding  and  ability  which 
God  had  given  him.” 

A prayer  for  the  good  of  the  province,  and  one  44  for  the  family  to 
which  he  did  belong,”  concluded  the  dying  devotions  of  Leisler ; and, 
turning  to  the  sheriff,  he  exclaimed,  44 1 am  ready — I am  ready !”  At 
that  moment  the  tempest,  which  had  for  a while  suspended  its  fury,  burst 
upon  the  multitude  in  redoubled  wrath.  The  sky  grew  dark,  as  if  scowling 
upon  the  expiring  agonies  of  a martyr.  Witnesses  of  the  scene,  whose 
written  details  we  are  now  quoting,  tell  of  the  torrents  of  rain  that  in- 
stantly descended,  as  if  to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  44  The 
faintings  and  screams  of  the  women,”  says  one  writer,  44  were  seen  and 
heard  in  every  direction.”  44  The  shrieks  of  the  people  were  dreadful,” 
says  another.  44  Some  were  carried  away  lifeless  ; and  some,  rushing 
forwards,  almost  ere  the  life  of  their  beloved  ruler  was  extinct,  cut  off 
pieces  of  his  garments,  as  precious  relics ; and  his  hair  was  divided,  out 
of  great  veneration,  as  for  ft  martyr.” 

And  thus  perished  Jacob  Leisler,  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  New 
York  merchants ; in  fact,  the  earliest  founder  of  its  maritime  wealth. 
After  public  demonstrations  of  respect  and  approval,  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  old  South  Dutch  Church.  Subsequent  to  the  great  fire, 
in  1835,  this  burial-ground  was  broken  up,  and  it  would  now  be  impossi- 
ble to  identify  his  grave  ; and  not  so  much  as  a tablet  exists,  to  testify  to 
the  virtue  and  public  sendee  of  Jacob  Leisler.* 

* We  arc  indebted  to  an  eloquent  and  discriminating  biography  of  Jacob  Leisler,  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  for  the  above  abstract  of  his  life  ; from  which  work,  also, 
we  have  largely  quoted  (See  Sparks’s  American  Biography,  2d  series,  VoL  3.  Boston : 
Little  &,  Brown.  1844.) 
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MERCANTILE  TAW  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICY  OP  INSURANCE — OWNERS  AND  UNDERWRITERS. 

[We  givp  below  an  accurate  report  of  the  case  of  Peters  and  al.9  vs.  the  United  States 
Insurance  office,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  December, 
1844.  The  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  embraces  points  of  great  importance  to 
owners  and  underwriters,  is  given  at  length  by  G.  W.  Dehon,  Esq.] 

John  Peters  and  oh,  vs.  United  States  Insurance  Company.  This  cause  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  three  successive  juries  who  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a verdict,  and  was 
submitted  to  a fourth  jury  on  Saturday  last,  who  brought  in  a verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  cause  occupied  a week  in  the  trial,  and  has  excited  great  mterest,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary conflict  of  evidence  which  it  exhibited,  and  from  its  having  been  bo  frequently 
before  the  Court,  and  it  involved  some  questions  of  insurance  law  of  groat  importance  to 
ship  owners  and  insurers. 

The  action  was  brought  on  the  28th  May,  1840,  on  a policy  of  insurance  made  in  De- 
cember, 1833,  by  which  the  defendants  insured  $8,000  on  the  bark  Olive,  to  Sumatra, 
from  thence  to  port  or  ports  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  the  United  States. 

The  plaintiffs  proved  that  the  barque  was  newly  coppered  in  November,  1832,  with  the 
best  of  English  copper,  and  went  a voyage  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  for  pepper,  and  re- 
turned in  November,  1833.  That  on  her  return,  the  copper  was  examined  as  far  down 
as  she  was  left  by  the  tide,  at  the  end  of  the  Arch  wharf,  in  Boston,  and  her  copper  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  she  appeared  to  need  no  repairs.  That  she 
sailed  for  Sumatra, on  the  voyage  insured,  in  December,  1833,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Sumatra  some  time  in  April,  1834.  That  during  the  passage  out,  and  while  on  the  coast, 
she  experienced  some  very  severe  weather,  but  none  that  occasioned  any  particular  dam- 
age. That  while  on  the  coast  where  she  lay  about  four  months,  she  began  to  leak  badly, 
and  that  the  leak  gradually  increased.  That  she  left  the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  September, 
1834,  and  soiled  for  St  Helena,  where  she  remained  three  or  four  days  ; and  left  there 
for  Gibraltar,  where  she  arrived  in  January,  1835.  That  during  the  voyage  to  St  Helena, 
and  thence  to  Gibraltar,  she  leaked  so  badly  as  to  keep  the  crew  at  the  pumps  night  and 
day.  That  on  her  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  the  crew  refused  to  go  further  until  she  was  re- 
paired. That  a survey  was  then  had  which  reported  that  her  copper  was  off  in  several 
places  on  her  bottom ; that  it  was  off  both  sides  of  her  bow  and  stem,  and  that  it  was 
worn  all  along  the  water  line.  That  the  fore  foot  was  broken  and  wormeaten,  the  false 
keel  much  wormeaten,  and  damaged  in  several  places,  and  the  stern-post  shaken.  That 
the  planks  at  the  baws  where  the  copper  was  off,  were  much  wormeatdn,  and  that  the 
leak  appeared  to  be  principally  where  the  planks  were  eaten  by  worms ; and  recommend- 
ed re-coppering,  and  other  repairs,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,  to  recover  which  this  action 
was  brought 

Some  six  years  after  the  surveys  were  made,  the  depositions  of  one  of  the  surveyors 
and  of  the  consul  were  taken,  and  they  testified  that  the  damage  to  the  vessel  appeared 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  united  effects  of  hard  service  and  severe  weather ; and  the 
consul  added,  striking  on  the  rocks ; and  the  others  that  she  appeared  to  have  been  aground, 
and  the  surveyor  also  testified  that  the  copper  did  not  appear  to  have  been  originally  of 
the  best  quality.  The  captain,  in  a deposition  given  about  six  years  after  his  return,  tes- 
tifled  that  he  examined  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  Gibraltar,  and  that  it  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  aground ; but  that  no  such  fact  had  ever  been  reported  to  him,  nor  had  he  ever 
heard  that  she  had  struck  during  the  voyage. 

The  plaintiffs  also  produced  two  of  the  crew  who  were  in  the  Olive  on  the  voyage  in- 
sured, and  also  on  the  previous  voyage ; who  testified  that  on  the  first  voyage  while  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  a gale  of  wind,  the  Olive  lost  her  three  cables  and  anchors,  but 
sustained  no  other  damage.  That  on  the  second  voyage,  after  laying  on  the  coast  about 
two  months,  the  cables  were  slipped  by  order  of  the  second  mate,  then  in  command,  the 
master  being  ashore,  to  run  for  safe  anchorage  in  a gale  of  wind ; that  soon  after  the 
cables  were  slipped,  the  vessel  struck  a reef  or  sand  bar  twice,  once  at  the  bow,  and  once 
at  the  stem,  so  as  to  make  her  tremble,  and  shake  them  from  their  feet.  That  the  copper 
on  the  vessel's  bows  was  in  good  condition  on  the  coast,  and  they  saw  and  heard  of  no 
defect  in  it  That  she  began  to  leak  afterwards,  one  staling  it  to  be  about  eight  days 
after,  and  the  other  about  the  last  of  her  boing  on  the  coast  That  she  leaked  so  badly, 
the  crew  at  St  Helena  refused  lo  do  duty,  unless  the  master  would  obtain  extra  hands 
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there,  which  he  consented  to  do ; and  that  again  at  Gibraltar  they  refused  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
barque,  till  repaired.  On  cross-examination,  they  testified  that  they  had  never  mentioned 
to  the" captain  or  any  other  person  the  circumstances  that  she  struck,  until  they  told  Mr. 
John  Peters  of  it  in  1842,  and  had  never  been  asked  concerning  it,  till  he  asked  them  in 
1842,  if  she  struck  on  the  voyage. 

The  plaintiffs  also  put  in  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Peters,  made  in  1842,  that  the  log-book 
was  lost ; and  further  proved  that  it  was  usual  to  send  a vessel  to  the  East  Indies  and 
Sumatra,  two  voyages,  on  the  same  copper. 

The  defendants  proved  by  General  Tyler,  that  on  the  return  of  the  vessel,  6th  July, 
1834,  the  protest,  surveys,  bills  of  expenses,  and  log-book,  were  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  plaintiffs  to  adjust  the  loss ; that  he  made  a written  report  that  the  loss  appeared  to 
have  arisen  from  worms,  and  from  the  wearing  out  of  the  copper ; and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  vessel  ever  having  struck  the  bottom,  in  any  of  the  documents  submitted, 
and  that  in  his  opinioi^lhe  insurers  were  not  liable.  That  this  opinion  was  communi- 
cated to  both  parties,  and  that  it  was  not  then  asserted  by  any  one  that  the  vessel  had  struck 
anywhere  during  the  voyage.  That  this  opinion  was  apparently  acquiesced  m by  the 
plaintiff ; and  he  heard  no  more  of  the  claim  till  the  writ  was  brought,  28th  May,  1840. 
The  defendants  then  produced  the  second  mate,  and  one  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  Olive, 
on  the  voyage  insured,  who  testified  that  the  mate  was  in  command  of  the  barque  when 
she  slipped  her  cable  on  the  coast ; that  they  recollected  the  occasion  perfectly,  and  that 
they  were  positive  the  vessel  did  not  strike  a reef  or  bar,  at  that,  or  any  other  time  daring 
the  voyage  ; and  that  they  never  heard  any  intimation  of  her  having  struck,  till  they  heard 
about  two  years  since  that  two  of  the  crew  had  so  testified.  That  they  knew  shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  barque  on  the  coast,  that  her  copper  was  off  in  places  on  the  bows, 
and  fhat  they  Ipid  seen  it  when  they  were  out  on  the  bowsprit ; and  the  mate  testified  he 
had  told  the  captain  of  it,  and  that  it  was  common  deck  talk  that  she  was  running 
off  her  copper.  The  mate  also  testified  that  he  bad  charge  of  the  log-book  at  the  time  the 
vessel  was  said  to  have  struck,  but  that  no  such  entry  had  been  made  therein ; and  the  sea- 
men testified  that  he  had  stated  these  facts  before  he  knew  what  the  other  membere  of  the 
crew  had  stated  to  any  one.  The  defendant  also  proved  by  several  ship-masters  and 
others  expert  in  such  mattere,  that  though  the  ordinary  duration  of  copper  was  from  two 
to  three  years,  it  not  unfrequently  wore  out  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  months  ; and  woulc} 
then  be  found  in  places  extremely  thin,  in  other  places  honey-combed,  and  in  others  good. 
That  it  generally  wore  first  at  the  bows  and  along  the  water  line,  but  was  often  found 
o at  the  stem  when  it  appeared  good  amidships.  That  there  was  no  test  by  which  to 
discover  the  quality  of  copper  but  by  its  wear ; and  that  frequently  copper  from  the  same 
lot,  and  on  the  same  vessel,  wore  very  differently.  That  they  knew  of  no  difference  in 
the  wear  of 'American,  English,  and  other  foreign  copper.  That  in  their  opinion  the 
facte  set  forth  in  the  surveys  and  captain’s  deposition,  indicated  the  copper  was  worn  out. 
The  defendants  further  proved  that  the  false  keel  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-foot 
wdiich  are  never  coppered,  are  always  wormeaten  after  a voyage  to  the  coast  of  Sumatra ; 
arid  that  in  that  condition,  if  the  vessel  when  loaded,  rested  on  any  hard  substance,  she 
would  very  likely  damage  her  false  keel,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-foot.  And  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  those  parts  bruised  and  broken,  where  they  were  wormeaten. 
Defendants  proved  further  that  this  vessel  brought  in  a load  of  pepper  to  Arch  wharf  in 
November,  1833,  from  her  first  voyage,  and  there  drew  from  15  to  16  feet  of  water ; that 
when  unloaded  she  drew  12  feet ; and  that  the  depth  of  water,  at  Arch  wharf,  at  low 
water,  was  only  10  to  1 1 feet,  and  that  the  bottom  is  what  is  called  a “ hard  bottom.” 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  charged  the  jury  that  the  case  before  them  was  one  of  great  interest, 
that  there  had  been  several  trials  at  great  expense  to  parties,  and  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  a verdict  should  be  obtained.  That  the  contract  on  which  the  claim  was  made, 
was  one  extremely  beneficial,  if  not  essential,  to  the  commercial  world. 

That  it  was  important  that  the  law  should  be  administered  in  reference  to  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  well  settled  rules. 

That  the  insurers  were  not  bound  for  all  losses,  and  to  make  good  all  repairs ; other- 
wise, sooner  or  later,  they  must  pay  for  every  vessel ; and  in  consequence,  either  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  would  be  destroyed,  or  the  premium  would  lie  so  enhanced,  that  mer- 
chants could  not  avail  themselves  of  insurance. 

That  the  insurers  undertake  to  insure  only  against  dangers  out  of  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary course ; not  for  such  as  occur  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  or  which  can  be  foreseen  and 
provided  against  That  the  owner  was  bound  to  have  his  ship  sea-worthy  ; equipped  in 
all  respects  suitably  for  the  voyage,  before  the  insurere  became  liable  at  all  under  their  pol- 
icy. That  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  owners  extended  to  the  whole  voyage ; so  that 
the  vessel  mast  be  fitted  st  the  outset,  in  a manner  to  endure  the  service  of  the  entire  voy- 
age, proportioned  to  its  length,  and  tho  nature  of  the  maritime  enterprise  on  whieh  the 
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vessel  is  employed.  Hist  if  jl  ship  is  to  be  sent  into  a sea  which  worms  are  known  to 
infest,  she  must  be  not  only  apparently,  but  actually  protected  against  them,  in  a manner 
to  preserve  her  from  their  ravages  during  the  whole  time  she  is  exposed  to  them  ; and 
that  if  she  be  not  so  protected,  whether  the  owner  knew  it  or  not,  insurers  are  not  liable 
if  loss  ensues  in  consequence.  That  a loss  occasioned  by  worms  ordinarily  is  not  a peril 
of  the  sea,  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  but  is  an  ordinary,  common,  foreseen  and 
certain  danger,  against  which  the  owner  is  bound  to  provide,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  wear 
and  tear. 

That  the  protection  against  worms  by  copper  or  other  means,  is  a condition  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  owner ; and  if  he  does  not  perform  it,  then  the  contract  of  the  insurer  is 
void ; just  as  if  such  a condition  had  been  inserted  in  terms  in  the  policy  ; and  the  pre- 
mium, if  paid,  may  be  recovered  back  by  the  owner. 

That  a vessel  might  be  seaworthy  for  a short  summer  voyage  with  less  equipment  than 
for  a long  and  wintry  voyage ; that  it  therefore  depended  much  on  the  duration  and  na- 
ture of  the  maritime  enterprise,  whether  a vessel  was  seaworthy. 

The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the  examination  and  repairs  at  Gribraltar  were 
rendered  necessary  by  an  extraordinary  peril  incurred  on  the  voyage  insured.  Both  par- 
ties admk  that  the  great  cause  of  the  leak  was  worms,  and  that  independently  of  that 
there  would  not  have  been  occasion  for  the  examination  and  repairs  at  Gibraltar.  But 
plaintiffs  say  that  though  the  cause  of  the  leak  was  worms,  yet  that  the  copper  came  off 
in  consequence  of  her  striking,  and  thereby  the  worms  gained  access.  Nqw,  in  regard  to 
this,  if  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  copper  was  removed  by  striking  on  this  voyage, 
and  the  worms  got  in  before  the  loss  of  copper  could  be  discovered  and  repaired,  then  the 
striking  would  be  the  actual  and  immediate  cause  of  the  lose,  and  the  insurers  would  be  liable. 

But  if  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  striking  did  not  occur  on  this  voyage,  or  if  It  did, 
that  the  copper  was  not  removed  thereby,  but  that  it  came  off  from  decay,  and  the  worms 
thereby  got  in,  then  the  insurers  are  not  liable  ; for  the  worms  would  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss,  and  for  losses  by  worms,  in  such  case,  the  insurers  are  not  liable. 

• The  presumption  of  law  is  that  if  on  examination  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  the  ves- 
sel appears  in  good  condition  as  to  copper  and  otherwise,  she  was  seaworthy.  This  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  slight,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  any  evidence,  to  show  she  was  not 
in  such  condition. 

If  a vessel  sail  apparently  in  good  order,  and  is  never  heard  from,  the  circumstanee  is 
so  oat  of  the  common  course  of  things,  that  she  is  presumed  to  have  perished  by  peril  of 
the  sea.  But  if  she  be  lost  and  the  crew  be  saved,  then  no  such  presumption  arises,  be- 
cause the  captain  and  crew  must  be  able  to  state  facts  enough  to  enable  a jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ships  were  lost  by  peril  of  the  sea  or  in  consequence  of  want  of  sea- 
worthiness. And  in  this  case  the  rule  claimed  by  the  plaintffs,  and  usually  applied  to  a 
missing  vessel,  does  not  apply  ; they  are  bound  to  satisfy  you  reasonably  that  the  loss  of 
copper  and  leak  were  caused  by  a sea  peril  incurred  on  the  voyage  insured ; and  if 
defendants  have  put  in  evidence  tending  to  show  thst  there  was  no  such  peril  incurred, 
adequate  to  cause  the  loss,  then  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  on  the  whole  evidence  whether 
the  loss  did  arise  form  a peril  insured  against  and  on  this  voyage  or  not. 

The  great  questions  then  are— -1st,  whether  the  copper  was  sufficient  for  the  second 
voyage;  or  2d,  whether  the  vessel  struck,  and  if  so,  in  a manner  to  remove  the  copper 
in  season  to  let  in  the  worms,  so  as  to  produce  the  leak  testified  to. 

As  to  the  first  question, 4he  jury  have  the  testimony  of  persons  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  manufacture,  use*  and  wear  of  copper,  who  have  given  much  valuable  iuformation 
on  this  subject 

Copper  is  proved  to  be  of  very  uncertain  duration,  and  portions  from  the  same  lot  some- 
times wear  very  differently.  It  is  proved  generally  to  wear  first  at  the  bows  and  along 
the  water  line  ; that  on  the  stem  is  less  exposed  to  wear,  but  is  not  necessarily  found  on 
there,  if  off  at  the  bows,  as  the  witnesses  state  that  k is  put  on  thinner  there  to  equal- 
ize the  wear.  Defendant’s  evidence,  on  this  matter,  could  come  only  from  experts,  and 
they  have  produced  experienced  and  skilful  persons,  entitled  to  confidence  from  their 
knowledge  and  experience  on  these  subjects — and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  weigh  th»  evidence. 
If  the  copper  was  off  in  several  places  on  the  bottom  and  on  the  water  line,  and  the  stem 
and  bow,  the  natural  presumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  came  off  by  wear  and  decay ; 
and  so  if  it  came  off  early  in  the  second  voyage. 

In  this  connection,  the  time  the  leak  commenced  is  important,  because  the  copper  in 
part  must  have  come  off  before  the  worms  could  get  in  ; they  must  have  some  time  to 
work  to  make  her  leak  badly. 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  conflicting.  Two  witnesses  swear  the  copper  was  off  the 
bows  shortly  before  she  reached  the  coast,  and  that  they  told  of  it ; and  two,  -that  they 
never  saw  or  heard  of  it  The  jury  will  judge  which  of  tike  four  tie  to  be  believed.  The 
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jury  will  consider  their  manner  of  testifying',  and  which  best  conforms  to  the  other  facts 
proved,  the  previous  wear  of  the  copper  and  its  appearance  and  condition  at  Gibraltar ; 
and  decide  upon  the  whole  evidence  in  reference  to  the  copper. 

The  other  question  is  whether  she  struck ; and  if  so,  whether  in  such  a manner,  and  at 
such  time  as  to  remove  the  copper  in  season  for  worms  to  get  in.  Two  witnesses  swear 
she  did  strike,  and  two  that  she  did  not,  with  apparently  equal  opportunity  for  observation. 

The  captain  says  he  did  not  know  it,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  in  his  absence.  The  log  is  not  produced,  but  defendants  produce  the  mate, 
who  kept  it,  and  he  says  no  such  thing  occurred  or  was  recorded.  The  protest  is  usually 
made  up  from  the  log,  and  no  such  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  protest  at  Gibraltar,  or  in  the 
surveys.  Here,  too,  the  jury  will  compare  the  witnesses.  The  time  of  the  leak,  if  it 
could.be  fixed,  might  go  far  in  effect  to  settle  the  question. 

The  witnesses  differ.  The  captain  fixes  the  leak  about  two  months  after  being  on  the 
coast,  and  so  does  another  of  plaintiffs*  witnesses.  The  third  fixes  it  at  the  last  part  of 
the  time.  The  defendants*  witnesses  say  it  was  about  three  weeks  before  leaving  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  tell  to  what  places  the  vessel  subsequently  went. 

If  this  fact  of  the  time  of  the  leak  is  fixed  by  any  other  circumstances,  you  will  then 
be  able  to  judge  whether  they  confirm  or  contradict  the  witnesses  of  defendants  or  the 
plaintiffs,  and  which  of  them  eoincMe  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  in  the  cause. 
And  you  can  then  judge  what  caused  the  removal  of  the  copper,  and  whether  the  worms 
got  in,  in  consequence  of  its  being  taken  off  by  striking  or  wearing  out 

The  burthen  of  proof  on  the  whole  evidence  is  on  the  plaintiffs  to  prove  the  copper  was 
removed  by  peril  of  the  sea,  and  if  not  reasonably  satisfied  on  the  weight  of  the  evidenco 
that  it  was  so  removed,  you  must  find  in  that  particular  a verdict  for  defendants. 

If 'the  vessel  leaked  considerably  shortly  before  leaving  the  coast,  and  it  takes  any  time 
for  worms  to  eat  in  so  as  to  make  a vessel  leak  badly,  then  the  striking,  if  it  occurred, 
would  not  account  for  the  leak  ; and  if  she  struck  so  as  to  injure  only  the  fore-foot  and 
false  keel,  without  causing  the  removal  of  the  copper  elsewhere,  as  some  witnesses  say 
it  would  not,  so  as  to  let  in  the  worms,  then  ic  would  not  account  for  the  leak. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  say  the  bottom  looked  as  if  6he  had  struck  ; others  that  it  looked 
as  if  she  had  touched  or  been  aground  ; and  defendants  do  not  deny  she  had  been  aground, 
but  contend  it  was  when  loaded  at  tho  end  of  Arch  wharf,  which  they  say  would  break 
and  damage  a false  keel  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-foot,  when  wormeaten,  as  it  is 
testified  these  must  have  been  on  the  first  voyage,  those  parts  never  being  coppered. 

The  question  for  the  jury  is,  whether  the  appearances  she  presented,  would  be  caused 
by  striking  a reef  or  bar,  or  by  settling  down  on  a bottom.  Shortly  before  sailing  on  this 
second  voyage,  she  drew  14  to  16  feet  of  water,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  11  to  12 
where  she  lay  loaded,  so  that  sho  might  ground  on  the  bottom.  The  jury  a^e  to  judge 
whether  this  would  produce  the  appearances  exhibited  at  Gibraltar,  or  whether,  taking  all 
the  evidence  together,  they  conclude  it  must  have  been  caused  by  striking. 

The  questions  are  peculiarly  questions  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  they  are  to  judge  upon 
the  whole  evidence,  recollecting  that  tho  plaintiffs  are  hound  to  prove  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  injury  was  the  direct  consequence  of  perils  incurred  on 
the  voyage  insured.  And  all  material  facts  on  which  the  plaintiffs  rely,  and  from  which 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn  to  make  out  their  case,  must  be  proved  to  the  reasonable  satis- 
faction of  the  jury. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES — INSOLVENT  LAW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  an  action  brought  by  Inglis  Sl 
Scott,  merchants  of  New  York,  vs.  Baker,  of  Boston,  to  recover  the  amount  of  three  pro- 
missory notes.  The  defence  was  a discharge  under  the  insolvent  law  of  Massachusetts. 
The  plaintiffs  contended  as  matter  of  low,  that  these  notes  were  not  released  by  that  dis- 
charge, on  the  ground  that  such  a discharge  cannot  affect  contracts  made  with  the  resn 
dents  of  other  states  ; and  evidence  was  offered  to  show,  that  the  firm  of  Inglis  & Scott, 
of  New  York,  was  composed  of  William  Inglis  and  D.  G.  Scott,  neither  of  whom  ever 
resided  in  Massachusetts.  The  defendant  then  offered  evidence  to  show,  that  the  goods 
for  which  these  notes  were  given,  were  purchased  of  a house  in  Boston,  doing  business 
under  the  style  of  Inglis  & Scott,  and  that  John  Inglis,  then  of  Boston,  was  a member 
of  the  firm,  and  carried  on  the  business.  The  legal  point  was  reserved.  Tho  only  ques- 
tion left  the  jury  was,  whether  John  Inglis  was  a member  of  the  Boston  firm  of  Inglis 
& Scott,  or  whether  that  firm  was  a branch  of  the  New  York  firm  of  the  same  name, 
and  carried  on  by  John  Inglis  as  the  agent  of  the  New  York  house.  The  jury  were  in- 
structed that  if  they  believed  that  John  Inglis  was  a member  of  the  Boston  firm,  and  re- 
sided here,  then  the  notes  being  given  to  that  firm  for  goods  purchased  of  them,  the  ver- 
dict ought  to  be  for  the  defendant  The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant 
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MOIflY  AND  'OTHER  MARKETS — EXPORT  OF  COTTON  GOODS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  AVERAGE 
PRICE  OF  CLOTH,  YARN,  AND  COTTON  WOOL — LOANS  AND  SPECIE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS — 
DEBTS  OF  THE  STATES,  THEIR  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC.,  1844 PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  PENN- 

SYLVANIA— FINANCES  OF  ILLINOIS,  INDIANA,  ETC. — PRICES  OF  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK,  1844. 

The  markets  have  presented  very  little  actual  change  during  the  month,  although  there 
is  every  appearance  that  the  stringency  which  the  money  market  has  evinced  for  some 
months,  will  now  be  relaxed,  and  the  rate  of  discount  become  less.  The  operation  of 
the  government  funds,  in  being  withdrawn  from  the  market,  has  ceased  to  affect  the  dis- 
counts of  The  banks  unfavorably ; and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  by  the  last  advices, 
is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  prices  of  the  raw  materials,  especially  cotton,  are 
once  more  in  the  ascendant ; and  that,  while  the  imports  into  this  country  are  likely  to 
he  less,  the  enhanced  value  of  our  exports  will  probably  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The 
price  of  cotton,  in  England,  has  undoubtedly  seen  its  lowest  point ; and,  at  our  latest 
dates,  had  already  considerably  advanced  in  prices.  During  the  past  six  months  of  the 
cotton  year,  it  has  been  undoubtedly  true  that  cotton  has  ruled  at  rates  so  low,  as  to  yield 
no  profit  to  the  planters.  This  fact,  alone,  (so  important  an  item  in  our  general  trade, 
internal  and  external,  is  cotton,)  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  derangement  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  business  presents,  and  which  will  be  remedied  by  the  progressive  advance 
of  cotton.  The  export  cotton  trade  of  England  is  larger  and  more  profitable  than  it  has 
been  for  years  previously — that  is  to  say,  greater  money-values  have  been  exported  in 
former  years,  blit  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  worked  up  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
at  a larger  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  that  the  money-value 
of  goods  is  less  than  in  some  former  years.  Tliis  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  cost  of  production,  is  lower  than  ever ; while  the  price  of  goods  has  advanced 
from  the  low  point  of  depression  to  which  they  reached  last  summer.  The  following 
shows  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain,  with  the  average  price  of 
cloth,  yarn,  and  upland  fair  cotton,  in  each  year : — 

Export  Cotton  Goods,  and  Price  of  40  in  Power  Loom  Cloth,  Water  Twist,  and  Up- 


land Fair  Cotton,  in  Liverpool. 

L’m  cl’ths,  40  Water 


Yean. 

Cotton  Goods. 

Yam. 

Total. 

66  reed. 

Twi»t. 

Cotton. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

#.  d. 

d. 

d. 

1836, 

18,51 1,G92 

6,120,366 

24,632,058 

16  9 

16$ 

10} 

1837, — «... 

13,640,188 

6,955,942 

20,596,140 

14  0 

12$ 

6| 

1838 

16,715,857 

7,431,869 

24,147,726 

13  6 

iu 

6} 

1839, 

17,692,182 

6,858,193 

24,561,375 

12  10 

12 

8 

1840, 

17,567,310 

7,101,308 

24,668,618 

11  8 

m 

5} 

1841, 

16,232,510 

74266,968 

23,499,478 

10  3 

10} 

6$ 

1642, 

13,910,084 

7,752,670 

21,662,754 

9 1 

9$ 

5} 

1843, 

16,248,759 

7,191,870 

23,440,629 

8 m 

8$ 

4} 

1644,  10  mo.. 

15,930,072 

6,157,439 

22,087,511 

9 5* 

9 

4J 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  of  1843  were  of  a higher  value,  while  the  price  of 
goods  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year ; showing  a large  excess  in  the  quantities  ex- 
ported. During  the  past  ten  months,  the  exports  are  still  larger,  at  improved  prices.  It 
is  also  observable  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  bears  a less  proportion  to  the  price  of 
the  goods  and  yarn,  than  in  former  years.  The  year  1838  was  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous to  manufacturers,  because  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  as  compared  to  cloths.  During 
the  past  year,  the  same  proportionate  prices  have  existed,  while  a great  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  effected.  The  home  trade  of  England  is  also  rapidly  impro- 
ving, on  similar  terms.  At  the  sarao  time,  the  low  prices  of  the  raw  material  haying,  on 
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this  side,  been  productive  of  great  derangement,  has  resulted  in  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply,  which  cannot  but  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  prices,  even  although  no  posi- 
tive diminution  in  the  crop  should  be  effected.  The  mere  checking  of  die  increase  will 
be  sufficient  to  advance  the  rates  in  the  present  promising  state  of  the  markets. 

In  the  meantime,  from  causes  alluded  to  in  former  numbers,  the  money  market  of  New 
York  is  undergoing  considerable  pressure,  consequent  upon  the  difficulty  of  making  col- 
lections in  the  interior,  on  sales  of  goods  made  on  credit  last  year.  The  import  of  goods, 
and  the  duties,  during  the  past  year,  have  been,  monthly,  as  follows,  with  the  duty : — 
Monthly  Import  of  Goods,  and  Doties  collected  at  the  Port  of  New  York. 


Dut.  Goods.  Free  Goods.  Specie.  Total.  Duties. 

January, $6,194,657  $415,993  $73,204  $6,683,854  $1,852,577 

February, 6,023,768  548,326  55,417  6,627,511  2,131,926 

March,. 4,641,334  537,883  53,008  5,237,225  1,641,140 

April, 5,638,873  1,754,237  70,573  7,463,683  1,805,706 

May, 4,667,950  1,913,774  243,424  6,825,148  1,793,824 

June, 5,229,941  529,042  64,297  5,823,280  1,882,984 

July, 7,182,196  666,595  157,121  8,005,912  2,189,428 

August, 9,970,572  1,187,836  100,388  11,258,796  3,085,352 

September, 7,227,664  817,108  62,945  8,107,715  2,432,751 

"October, 3,846,889  711,240  55,079  4,613,208  1,260,203 

November,- 1,640,150  345,827  40,300  2,026,277  557,490 

, December,.... 2,657,274  288,729  130,608  3,076,011  834,445 

Total,  1844,.  $64,921,268  $9,715,590  $1,106,364  $76,748,620  $21,467,826 

Jan.,  1845,...  5,581,544  728,618  37*011  ' 6,347,173  1,687,024 

These  values  are,  of  course,  the  foreign  cost ; and  the  market  value  is  constituted  of 
the  cost  and  charges,  and  duty  added.  These  are  as  follows: — 

Dutiable  goods,  cost, $64,921,288 

Free  “ 9,716,588 


Total  foreign  cost, 

Expenses  and  charges,  10  per  cent, 

Total  cost, 

•*  duties, 

Total  market  value  of  imports, $103,559,493 

A very  large  portion  of  this  has  been  cash,  paid  out  of  the  New  York  capital  employed 
in  commerce — the  duties  are  so,  altogether.  This  large  amount  could  not  be  sold  for 
cash.  On  the  other  hand,  full  $30,000,000  has  been  sold  on  long  credits ; and  to  collect 
which,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced — leaving  a greatly  reduced  amount  of  capital 
in  the  city,  and  consequently  an  enhanced  demand  for  discounts,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  money.  This  has  been  enhanced  by  the  movement  of  the  government  depo- 
sits, proceeding  from  the  customs.  The  deposit  banks,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year,  were 
enabled  to  extend  their  loans  to  a considerable  degree,  involving  a corresponding  contrac- 
tion when  those  deposits  were  withdrawn.  The  specie  in  the  vaults,  and  the  loons  of  tho 
New  York  city  banks,  have  been  as  follows: — 

Specie.  Loans. 

Gov.  bank*.  18oih.  bks.  Tot.,  22  bka.  Gov.  banks.  18  other  bks.  Total. 
Jan’ry,  1843,  $2,927,891  $4,116,114  $7,044,005  $9,285,973  $19,061,758  $28,347,731 
August,  “ 5,845,515  6,753,666  12,599,181  12,630,123  21,460,076  34.090,219 

Nov’r,  “ 3,563,936  6,580,085  10,144,021  12,313,222  22,041,273  33,454,495 

Fcb’y,  1844,  3,445,286  5,781,987  9,227,373  13,345,519  25,518,939  38,864,458 
May,  “ 3,335,045  4,923,586  8,258,631  15,018,793  25,020,142  40,038,935 

August,  «•  4,337,634  4,650,858  8,988,492  15,747,228  25,929,123  41,676,351 

Nov’r,  “ 3,493,323  4,383,606  7,876,929  14,863,298  25,156,399  40,019,697 

Feb’y,  1845,  1,927,175  3, £44, 169  5,771,344  11,869,515  25,006,616  36,875,131 
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During  the  year  ending  February,  1845,  the  eighteen  banks  have  varied  their  line  of 
discounts  to  a very  small  extent,  only — the  difference  is  within  one  million — while  the 
government  banks  increased  their  loans  $2,400,000  in  the  six  months  ending  in  August, 
and  contracted  them  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  last  six  months ; adding  much  to  the  pres- 
sure at  a time  when,  from  causes  above  indicated,  private  capital  had  become  absorbed  to 
a considerable  extent,  in  selling  goods  on  credit  The  low  point  of  the  contraction  is  now, 
in  all  probability,  reached  ; and  any  movement  on  their  part  will  probably  be  one  of  ex- 
pansion, more  especially  as  restored  credit,  consequent  upon  the  resumption  of  their  divi- 
dends by  some  of  the  delinquent  states,  will  probably  be  followed  by  increased  investment 
of  British  capital  on  this  6idc  of  the  water.  The  current  rate  of  money,  here,  being  7 
per  cent,  against  2 per  cent  in  London,  money  will,  like  every  other  commodity,  seek 
the  point  where  it  is  most  valuable. 

The  month  of  February,  1845,  has  been  marked  by  the  resumption  of  her  dividends 
by  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  debt  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  but  whose  means  of  paying  are  ample.  Her  failure  was  owing  neither  to  a want 
of  ability,  nor  to  a want  of  means  to  pay.  It  grew  entirely  out  of  a bad  financial  sys- 
tem, which  induced  the  contraction  of  large  loans  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  success  of  those  works  for  the  means  of  paying  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  debt  The  only  safe  rule,  in  making  public  loans,  is  to  provide 
means,  by  taxation,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  discharge  of  the  principal,  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made.  There  is  then  no  danger  of  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  the  case  that  this  necessary  rule  was  always  neglected  by  the  delinquent  states. 
They  borrowed  money  to  enter  into  speculations ; and,  at  the  moment  of  distress  and 
chagrin  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  their  speculations,  they  were  called  upon  to  submit 
to  taxes  for  the  repayment  of  money  they  knew  to  have  been  squandered,  and  from  which 
but  little  good  is  to  be  derived.  We  believe  there  is  no  nation  on  the  earth,  except  our 
own,  which  would  have  voluntarily  paid  taxes  for  such  a purpose,  under  such  circum- 
stances. When  public  works  are  projected,  and  money  is  to  be  spent,  and  sanguine  hopes 
are  generally  entertained  that  the  enterprise  will  be  successful,  is  the  fitting  moment  to 
levy  the  taxes.  It  has,  however,  proved  to  be  the  cose,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  blun- 
ders and  false  steps  of  the  several  legislatures,  the  people  have  at  last  consented  to  be 
taxed,  and  have  paid  enough  to  redeem  the  honor  of  Pennsylvania.  This  movement  will 
be  followed  by  the  resumption  of  several  others  of  the  delinquent  states.  The  following 
is  a table  of  the  debts  of  the  states  in  January,  1845,  according  to  official  reports  made  to 
the  legislatures  of  this  session  : — 


Debts  of  the  States,  with  their  Revenue,  and 

for  1644. 

EXPENDITURE 

FOR  ORDINARY 

PURPOSES, 

States. 

Direct  debt. 

Indirect  debt. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Expend. 

Louisiana,* 

$1,600,000 

$15,350,000 

$16,850,000 

$972,177 

$616,684 

Alabama, 

9,232,555 

4,200,000 

13,432,555 

243,650 

120,098 

Arkansas,*.. 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

288,415 

163,005 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

3,260,416 

3,260,416 

271,823 

261,416 

4,269,000 

150, 000 

4,419,000 

392,422 

366,379 

Georgia, 

1,725,138 

3,182,992 

1,725,138 

<307,917 

295,999 

South  Carolina,.. 

3,182,992 

306,831 

347,704 

M issouri, 

922,261 

922,261 

217,654 

193,307 

Illinois,* 

11,454,669 

3,179,200 

14,633,869 

145,645 

190,000 

Indiana,* 

12,218,000 

2,227,500 

34,445,500 

41,000 

98,037 

Ohio, 

17,028,683 

2,248,069 

19,276,751 

277,157 

194,374 

Maryland, *« 

15,094,331 

92,401 

15,186,785 

272,119 

490,000 

Maine, 

1,590,921 

141,166 

1,732,097 

368,090 

289,087 

Massachusetts, ... 

1,022,339 

6,250,000 

7,272,339 

447,736 

462,844 

New  York, 

26,318,412 

1,920,000 

28,268,412 

795,051 

1,003,753 

Pennsylvania,*... 

36,250,493 

4,453,373 

40,703,866 

1,167,440 

858,315 
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Debts  of  the  States,  wren  their  Revenues,  etc. — Continued. 


State*.  Direet  debt.  Indirect  debt.  Total.  Revenue.  Expend. 

Michigan $3,171,392  $905,785  $4,077,177  $405,824  $455,189 

Virginia,. 5,968,047  1,392,884  7,360,932  810,366  884,293 

Mississippi, • 2,500,000  6,000,000  7)600,000  150,000  140,000 

Florida,*- 3,900,000  950,000  4,850,000  98,000  100,000 


Total $164,239,652  $49,460,378  $212,700,090  $7,979,317  $7,530,484 


U.  S.  Governin’ 19,076,188  19,076,188  30,381,700  32,958,827 

This  gives  the  whole  present  debts  of  the  several  states ; of  which  eight,  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida  making  nine,  (marked  *,)  have  failed,  and  Pennsylvania  has  again 
resumed.  The  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  composed  as  follows : — 


Public  Debt  op  Pennsylvania. 


Funded.  Relief  loan.  Total. 

6 per  cent  stocks, #4,370,916  21  #1,175,000  00  #5,545,916  21 

5 * 34,721,534  46  171,636  00  34,893,170  46 

4*  “ “ 200,000  00  91,542  00  


#394292,450  67  #1,438,176  00  #40,439,086  67 

Due  domestic  creditors, /. 104,384  00  104,384  93 


Total  ddbt, 

Annual  interest  payable  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 

Due  in  February, #873,515  06 

**  August, , 873,515  06 


Interest  upon  interest  certificates,. 


#40,543,471  60 
1,747,030  12 


1,747,030  12 
195,761  68 


Total  annual  interest,. 


#1,942,791  80 


In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  taxation  more  particularly,  we  take  the  amount  levied 
and  collected  in  each  year,  the  tolls  of  public  works/  and  the  money  expended  for  pur- 
poses of  education: — 


Total  taxes  Education 

Years.  Levy.  Collected.  Tolls.  and  tolla.  expense. 

184 #416,794  #33,292  #1,079,896  #1,113,188  #365,766 

1842 659,512  486,635  920,499  1,407,134  315,372 

1843,  945,000  553,911  1,019,401  1,573,312  408,694 

1844,  945,000  751,210  1,164,325  1,915,535  290,917 


The  two  mill  levy  of  last  year  yielded  this- year  40  per  cent  more  money,  under  preeent 
regulation.  Now,  by  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  the  means  < f the  state,  applicable  to 
interest,  have  increased  #615,629  over  last  year,  without  any  additional  taxation. 

The  late  treasurer  estimated  the  means  for  1845  as  follows : — 


Receipts  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30, 1845, #3,005,100  00 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1844, . 663,851  88 

“ in  canal  treasury, 39,497  00 


Total, #3,708,448  88 

Expenditures,  including  interest, 3,061,013  56 


Balance,  Nov.,  1845, #647,435  32 


These  means  depend  upon  the  vigor  with  which  the  taxes  are  collected  under  the  new 
law,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  but  that  they  will  be  ample — the  more  so,  that  the  credit 
of  a new  administration  is  now  involved  in  maintaining  the  payments.  The  6tate  of 
Michigan  will  be  the  next  to  resume  her  payments  upon  her  acknowledged  debt.  This 
will  take  place  in  January,  1846,  on  the  interest  accruing  for  six  months,  from  July,  1845. 
The  acknowledged  debt  is  small,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table ; the  interest  falling 
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due  January,  1816,  amounting  to  $50,000,  but  may  be  raised  to  $90,000,  including  the 
interest  duo  on  the  bonds  issued  to  the  late  United  States  Bank.  To  meet  these  pay* 
ments,  the  law  of  1843  pledged  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
railroads,  after  paying  for  the  iron  of  the  former  to  Marshall,  and  of  the  latter  to  Hills- 
dale, as  would  be  necessary.  Hence,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  payments  will 
be  made,  the  railroad  receipts  being  already  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

The  affairs  of  Illinois  next  present  themselves  in  a favorable  train.  We  have,  in  former 
numbers,  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  canal  law,  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  $1 ,600,000. 
to  complete  the  great  canal,  on  pledge  of  that  work,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  After 
a long  period  of  delay,  the  bondholders  here,  and  in  Europe,  have  finally  subscribed  the 
whole  amount,  on  condition  that  the  state  pays,  by  a small  tax,  part  of  the  interest  on  the 
whole  debt  Simultaneously  with  this  agreement,  a bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Illinois  legislature,  levying  a tax  for  the  payment  of  1 per  cent  on  the  whole  debt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bonds  known  as  the  “ M’Alister  and  Stcbbins  bonds;”  the  first 
payment  to  take  place  on  the  1st  July,  1846,  and  to  be  continued  thereafter.  This  law 
is  that  which  is  required  to  perfect  the  arrangement  with  the  bondholders ; and  as  soon 
as  it  ist  approved,  the  board  of  trustees  w ill  be  appointed — one  by  the  “ Boston  commit- 
tee,” on  behalf  of  the  London  creditors;  one  by  the  New  York  creditors,  and  one  by 
the  governor.  The  prosecution  of  the  canal  will  then  progress.  The  cost  of  that  mag- 


nificent work,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows: — 

Sum  actually  disbursed, v $5,039,248 

Liabilities  of  the  canal, * 1,063,945 


Coat  of  the  canal  at  this  time, *$6,1(13,193 

Sum  required  to  complete  it,. ; 1,600,000 


Cost  when  complete,  under  the  new  law, $7,703,193 

The  present  debt  of  the  canal  is  composed  as  follows: — 

Scrip  and  interest  to  Dec.  1st,  1844,.../... v $411,046  57 

Debt  not  bearing  interest,. 301,678  70 

Ninety  day  checks, .....A 316  00 

Dpe  contractors, 86,692  37 

Damages  on  private  property, * 23,587  96 

Scrip  issued  by  Gov.  Ford,  in  payment  of  damages  to  contractors^......  226,353  72 

Interest  due  upon  the  same  to  Nov.  1st,  1844,. '...v ...^  14,000  00 


Total, ’. $1,063,675  32 


The  completion  of  this  work  will  add  to  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  while 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  its  border  will  more  than  discharge  the  debt  incurred  for  its 
completion,  and  leave  the  nett  revenues  of  the  noble  avenue  to  discharge  the' improve- 
ment debt,  and  ultimately  relieve  the  people  from  taxation. 

Indiana,  during  the  past  session,  has  done  nothing  towards  paying  her  debts.  The 
state  is  dreadfully  embarrassed  by  the  circulation  of  an  unconstitutional  state  paper,  which 
circulates  as  money.  The  quantity  of  this  stuff  is  as  follows : — 


Outstanding 

Issued.  Redeemed.  Nov.  1, 1844. 

Scrip, $669,980  $164,530  $535,450 

/Treasury  notes,  6 per  cent,.  1,500,000  872,665  633,755 

Bank  scrip, 722,640  210,730  511,910 


Total, $2,892,620  $1,247,925  $1,681,115 


While  this  depreciated  paper  fills  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  forms  the  medium  in 
which  taxes  are  paid,  no  effectual  movement  can  be  made  towards  the  payment  of  the 
■late  interest  The  creditors  have,  however,  intimated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive 
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a payment  of  even  a small  part  now,  as  an  earnest  of  paying  the  whole  by  and  by.  Thia 
intimation  was  misrepresented,  by  a designing  agent,  to  signify  that  the  creditors  would 
consent  to  take  a payment  of  3 per  cent,  in  full  of  5 per  cent  due  them.  The  disap- 
pointment attending  the  discovery  of  this  trick,  prevented  any  bona  fide  movement  at  the 
present  session.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  but  that,  at  the  next  session,  a small 
lax  will  be  laid  to  commence  the  payments,  and  the  deficit  be  funded,  beating  interest, 
up  to  some  future  year,  when  the  whole  will  be  resumed.  This  is  the  more  likely,  that 
thete  is  every  probability  of  a grant  of  land  from  Congress,  sufficient  to  complete  the 
White  Water  canal  connection  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  forming  a noble  work,  that 
must,  sooner  or  later,  yield  a large  revenue  towards  the  state  expenses. 

In  Maryland,  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  towards  redeeming  her  honor ; but 
there  is  every  hope  that  something  may  be  done.  In  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,, 
the  money  for  which  the  governments  are  responsible  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  constituted  the  capital  of  banking  institutions.  These  banks  were  what  are  called 
property  banks,  from  the  mode  of  their  organization.  The  bonds  of  the  state  w ere  issued 
to  the  banks,  and  the  stockholders  were  required  to  deposit  mortgages  of  their  plantations 
to  double  the  amount  The  bonds  were  then  endorsed  by  the  banks,  and  sold  mostly  in 
London.  The  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  stockholders,  pro  ratat  as  loans,  on 
pledge  of  the  mortgages.  The  banks  then  issued  circulating  bills,  and  received  deposits 
to  make  regular  discounts.  All  these  institutions  failed,  of  course,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments have  done  nothing  towards  the  payment  of  the  bonds ; which  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  what  can  be  realized  from  the  property  held  by  the  banks. 

It  is,  however,  very  apparcnt.that  the  period  for  a return  of  all  these  states  to  their  pay- 
ments is  rapidly  approaching ; and  that  time  will  be  hastened  by  the  great  desire  apparent 
among  European  capitalists  to  renew  their  confidence  and  investments,  whenever  they 
can  receive  any  encouragement  to  do  so.  The  loan  made  to  the  state  of  Illinois  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  this,  and  evinces  a great  change  in  public  opinion  from  the  fall 
of  1841,  when  an  agent  of  the  United  States  federal  government  in  vain  sought  to  bor- 
row a few  millions  in  Europe.  That  loan  waa^alferwards  made  at  home,  and  has  since 
been  paid,  principal  and  interest.  It  was  dpt,  however,  from  any  supposition  that  the 
United  States  was  not  good  for  the  loan ; but  from  the  idea  that  the  mortification  attend* 
ing  such  a loss  of  credit  would  operate  upon  the  states,  and  induce  payments.  It  has 
now  become  pretty  well  understood  that  the  want  of  ability,  and  of  a proper  organization 
, of  the  state  finances,  is  a greater  obstacle  than  any  supposed  want  of  will  to  the  payments. 


Prices  and  Values  op  Leading  Stocks  in  the  New  York  Market. 

Annexed,  are  very  accurate  tables,  in  relation  to1  the  prices  and  actual  values  of  the 
leading  stocks  sold  upon  the  New  York  stock  exchange.  They  are  compiled  and  calcu- 
lated for  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  by  J.  F.  Entz,  Esq.,  a gentlemah  whose  statistical 
works  have  frequently  been  before  the  public,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  his  skill  and 
accuracy.  His  management  of  the  complicated  accounts  of  the  New  York  Life  and 
Trust,  since  its  disasters,  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  rapid  recovery,  and  the  resumption 
of  its  dividends.  The  tables  embrace  the  United  States,  and  New  York  state  and  city 
stocks  ; showing  their  present  value  to  command  5 per  cent  interest  per  annum,  and  their 
monthly  market  prices  during  the  past  year.  Also,  the  leading  railroad,  the  bank,  and 
insurance  stocks ; showing  the  rate  of  dividends  declared  by  thoee  companies,  and  the 
months  in  which  they  are  paid. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  received  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  presented  at  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  January 
14th,  1845.  It  exhibits  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  a prosperous  condition.  Its  thronged 
rooms,  (says  the  report,)  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  while  they  attest  the  great 
interest  which  the  mercantile  young  men  of  the  city  feel  in  its  welfare,  indicates  also  the, 
extent  to  which  its  usefulness  has  attained.  The  mental  feast  which  it  spreads  nightly 
before  its  visiters,  has  not  been  proffered  in  vain ; and  the  cause  of  sound  morals  has 
been  promoted,  refinement  augmented,  and  intelligence  visibly  increased,  by  the  wide 
range  of  action  which  is  now  embraced  by  the  institution — results  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Christian,  patriot,  and  the  statesman.  In  the  treasurer’s  report,  the  income  of  the 
present  year  is  estimated  at  $1,920,  and  the  current  expenses,  for  the  same  period,  at 
«1  ,650 ; showing  a surplus  of  $270.  It  is  further  stated,  in  the  report,  tlMt  the  society 
had  suffered  greatly,  from  its  commencement,  for  the  want  of  approprinff  aph£tments. 
For  many  years  past,  the  board  kept  before  the  members  and  the  public  the  necessity  for 
better  accommodations ; and  in  last  year’s  report  they  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  ne-  , 
cessary  funds  to  enable  them  to  erect  an  edifice  which  should  be  creditable  alike  to  the 
association  and  the  community.  Their  call,  it  seems,  has  been  promptly  responded  to  ; 
and  a sum  was  subscribed,  in  a few  days,  by  the  members  and  the  public,  amounting  to 
$14,000 ; enabling  the  board  (with  the  building  fund  which  had  already  accrued)  to  close 
the  purchase  of  a lot  of  ground,  and  to  undertake,  successfully,  the  erection  of  a chaste 
edifice,  which  has  arisen,  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
building,  which  is  spoken  of  as  eliciting  universal  admiration  for  its  beautiful  proportions, 
and  the  ample  accommodations  it  affords,  has  cost  about  $18,000.  The  library  of  the 
association  has  been  increased  221  volumes  during  the  past  year,  and  10,938  volumes 
have  been  taken  out  for  home  perusal.  The  number  of  active  membere,  at  present,  is 
814 ; being  an  increase  over  last  year  of  117.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  at 
present  on  its  shelves  more  works  of  a desirable  character  for  every  young  man  to  peruse, 
than  each  could  read,  in  the  hours  not  necessarily  devoted  to  business,  in  an  entire  cen- 
tury. With  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion, and  a single  extract  from  the  report,  we  close  our  brief  summary  of  its  condition : — 

“ This  valuable  collection  is  constantly  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  such  new  works 
as  the  rapid  press  throws  off  from  day  to  day.  With  such  attractions,  if  is  no  less  natural 
than  gratifying,  that  its  quiet  rooms  should  win  and  retain  large  numbers  of  the  know- 
ledge-seeking young  men  of  our  city.  And  well  may  they  be  presumed  to  know  the 
value  of  intellectual  power.  To  the  merchant,  it  is,  next  to  probity  and  virttae,  his  most 
essential  capit&L  In  the  counting-room,  its  superiority  is  greasy  manifested ; £nd  in  the 
intercourse  of  trader  with  trader,  whether  by  personal,  or  through  the  medium  of  episto- 
lary communion,  its  value  is  beyond  all  praise.  When  the  duties  of  the  day  are  thrown 
aside,  it  charms  the  domestic  and  social  circle  by  its  refining  influence ; but,  above  all, 
when  the  period  for  retirement  from  active  business  pursuits  has  arrived,  it  enables  the 
merchant,  in  his  now  comparative  solitude,  to  find  dear  friends  in  the  enlivening  compa- 
nionship of  books  which  he  had  learned  to  love  in  his  youth.  Without  possessing  a 
taste  for  reading,  let  no  one  delude  himself  with  the  hope  of  a happy  old  age.  When  the 
soul  looks  dimly  on  the  outward  world,  if  no  radiant  light  shine  inward,  in  vain,  alas ! are 
wealth  and  its  appliances  to  produce  consolation  and  contentment  And  if  our  institution 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  tending  to  preserve  the  young  from  those  pursuits  in  which 
honor  and  happiness  are  forever  wrecked,  and  of  brightening  their  manhood  and  old  age 
with  intelligence,  virtue,  and  contentment,  then  does  it  eminently  merit  universal  favor 
and  protection.” 
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THE  UPRIGHT  BUSINESS  MAN. 

' An  eloquent  writer  somewhere  says : — “ There  is  no  being  in  the  world  for  whom  I 
feel  a higher  moral  respect  and  admiration,  than  for  the  upright  man  of  business.  No — 
not  for  the  philanthropist  the  missionary,  or  the  martyr.  I feel  that  I could  more  easily 
be  a martyr,  than  a man  of  that  lofty  moral  uprightness.  And  let  me  say,  yet  more  die- 
tinctly,  that  it  is  not  for  the  generous  man  I feel  that  kind  of  respect  Generosity  seems 
to  me  a low  quality — a mere  impulse — compared  with  the  lofty  virtue  I speak  of.  It  is 
' not  for  the  man  who  distributes  extensive  charities— who  bestows  magnificent  donations. 

That  may  all  be  very  well.  I speak  not  to  disparage  it  I wish  there  were  more  of  it ; 
rand  yet  it  may  all  exist  with  a want  of  the  true,  lofty,  unbending  uprightness.  That  is 
not  the  man,  then,  of  whom  I speak ; but  it  is  he  who  stands,  amidst  all  the  exigencies 
of  trade,  firm,  calm,  disinterested,  and  upright  It  is  the  man  who  can  see  another  man's 
distress,  as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  the  man  whose  mind  his  own  advantage  does  not  blind 
nor  cloud  for  an  instant ; who  could  sit  as  judgq  upon  a question  between  himself  and  hit 
neighbor,  just  as  safely  as  the  purest  magistrate  upon  the  bench  of  justice.  Ah  ! how 
ratkeh  richer  than  ermine — how  far  nobler  than  the  train  of  magisterial  authority,  how 
rriore  ofyjhtmkn  the  guarded  pomp  of  majestic  truth ! Yes,  it  is  the  man  who  is  true — 
triie  todrimself,  his  neighbor, Hnd  his  God ; true  to  his  right,  true  to  his  conscience,  and 
who  flels  that  the  slightest  suggestion  of  that  conscience  is  more  to  him  than  the  chance 
of  acquiring  a hundred  estates. 


COIIEBCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TREATY  OF  WANG-HEYA,  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  THE  D.  STATES. 

The  following  is  the  official  abstract  of  the  “ Treaty  of  Wang-Heya,”  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  Articles  21st  and  25th  are  given  at  length. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Ta  Tsing  empire, 
desiring  to  establish  firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  have 
resolved  to  fix,  in  a manner  clear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a treaty,  or  general  conven- 
tion of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  observed 
in  the  intercourse  of  their  respective  countries ; for  which  desirable  object,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers  on  their  Commissioner,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  China,  and  the 
August  Sovereign  of  the  Ta  Tsing  empire  on  his  Minister  and  Commissioner  Extrmor- 
• dinary,  Tsiyeng,  of  the  Imperial  House,  a Vice-Guardian  to  the  Heir- Apparent,  Governor 
General  of  the  Two  Kwangs,  and  Superintendent  General  of  the  Trade  and  Foreign 
Intercourse  of  the  Five  Ports. 

Art  1.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  a perfect  and  universal  peace,  and  a sincere  and 
cordial  amity,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  empire. 

Art  2.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  China  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  will  pay  the  duties  of  import  and  export  prescribed  in  the  tariff  annexed  to 
the  treaty,  and  no  other  duties  or  charges  whatever;  and  that  the  United,  States  shall 
participate  in  any  future  concession  granted  to  other  nations  by  China. 

Art  3.  Provides  for  the  admission  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  five  ports  of 
Kwang-chow,  Hiya-mcn,  Fa-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai. 

Art  4.  Provides  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  import  and  sell,  or  buy  and  export, 
all  manner  of  merchandise  at  the  five  ports. 

Art  6.  Limits  the  tonnage  duty  on  American  ships  to  5 mace  per  ton,  if  over  150  tons 
registered  burden,  and  1 mace  per  ton,  if  of  150  tons,  or  less.  Also,  provides  that  soch 
vessel,  having  paid  tonnage  at  one  of  the  five  ports,  shall  not  be  subject  to  pay  a second 
tonnage  duty  at  any  other  of  said  five  porta. 

Art  7.  Boats  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  Ac.,  exempts,  Ac.,  from  the  payment 
of  tonnage  duty. 
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Art  8.  Provides  for  authorizing  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  to  employ 
pilots,  servants,  linguists,  laborers,  seamed,  and  packers,  for  whatever  necessary  service. 4 

Art.  9.  Provides  for  the  eij£loymcnt  and  duties  of  custom-house  guards  for  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  China. 

Art.  10.  Provides  that  securities  of  vessels  shall  deposit  their  ships*  papers  with  the 
consul,  and  make  a report,  &c.,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  in  port ; forbids 
the  discharge  of  goods  without  a permit ; and  authorizes  the  vessel  to  discharge  the  whole  ' 
or  a port  only  of  the  cargo,  at  discretion,  or  to  depart  without  breaking  bulk. 

Art.  11.  Prescribes  the  mode  of  examining  goods,  in  order  to  the  estimation  of  the  . 
duty  chargeable  thereon. 

Art  12.  Provides  for  regularity  and  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  at  the 
five  ports.  * 

Art  13.  Provides  for  the  time  and  mode  of  paying  duties ; tonnage  duties  being  pay- 
able on  the  admittance  of  the  vessel  to  entry ; and 

Art  14.  Forbids  the  transhipment  of  goods  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  port,  without  a 
permit  for  the  same. 

Art.  15.  Abolishes  the  hong,  and  other  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  trade  in  China. 

Art.  16.  Provides  for  the  collection  of*  debts  due  from  Chinese  to  Americans,  or  from 
Americans  to  Chinese,  through  the  tribunals  of  the  respective  countries. 

Art  17.  Provides  for  the  residence  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  the  construction 
by  them  of  dwellings,  store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries,  and  hospitals,  and  rcgitlptcsjhc  * 

limits  of  residence, and  trade  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  five 

ports,  and  the appertaining  thereto. 

Art  18.  Empowere  citizens  of  the  United  States  freely  to  employ  teachers,  and  other 
literary  assistants,  and  to  purchase  books  in  China.  ,. 

Art.  19.  Provides  for  the  means  of  assuring  the  personal  security  of  citizens  of  the* 
United  States  in  China. 

Art.  20.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  paid  duties  on  goods  at 
either  of  the  Baid  ports,  may  at  pleasure  export  the  same  to  any  other  of  the  five  ports, 
without  paying  duty  on  the  same  a second  time. 

Art  21.  Subjects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  criminal  act  towards  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities  according  tov 
the  laws  of  China ; and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in 
China,  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public  func- 
tionary of  the  United  States  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  State?. 
And,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  all  controversy  and  disaffection,  justice  shall  be  equi- 
tably and  impartially  administered  on  both  sides. 

Art.  22.  Provides  that  the  merchant  vessels  may  freely  carry  between  the  fivo  ports 
and  any  country  with  which  China  may  happen  to  be  at  war. 

Art  23.  Provides  for  reports  to  be  made,  by  consuls  of  the  United  States,  of  $Jie  com- 
merce of  their  country  in  China. 

Art  24.  Provides  ror  the  modo  in  which  complaints  or  petitions  may  be  made  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  by  subjects  of  China  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  controversies  between  them  adjusted. 

Art  25.  All  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights,  whether  of  property  or  persons,  arising 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
regulated  by  the  authorities  of  their  own  government.  And  all  controversies  occurring 
in  China,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  govern - 
mentf<eh«U  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and  speh  go- , 
vemments  respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  China. 

Art.  26.  Provides  for  the  police  and  security  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  China,  and  the  pursuit  of  and  punishment  of  piracies  on  the  same,  by 
subject?  of  China. 

Art.  27/Provides  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  wrecked  on  the  coast,  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  otherwise,  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  China. 

' Art  28.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  their  vessels  and  property,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  embargo,  detention,  or  other  molestation  in  China. 

Art.  29.  Provides  for  the  apprehension  in  China  of  mutineers  or  deserters  from  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States ; the  delivering  up  of  Chinese  criminals  taking  refuge  in 
the  houses  or  vessels  of  the  Americans ; and  the  mutual  prevention  of  acts  of  disorder 
and  violence  ; and  that  the  merchants,  seamen,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  appropriate  officers  of  their  own  go- 
vernment 

vol.  xn.— • ico.  in.  18 
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Art  30.  Prescribes  die  mode  and  style  of  correspondence  between  the  officers  and 
private  individuals,  respectively,  of  the  two  nations. 

Art  31.  Provides  for  the  transmission  of  communications  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  imperial  court 

Art.  32.  Provides  that  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  the  officers  of  the  same, 
shall  be  hospitably  received  and  entertained  at  each  of  the  five  ports. 

Art  33.  Provides  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  or 
trading  clandestinely  with  such  of  the  ports  of  China  as  are  not  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, shall  not  be  countenanced  or  protected  by  their  government 
Art  34.  Provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be  in  force  for  twelve  years,  or  longer,  at  the 
option  of  the  two  governments;  and  that  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  within 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signatures  thereof. 

The  treaty  purports  to  bo  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective-  plenipotentiaries  at  Wang 
Heya,  the  3d  of  July,  1844,  and  is  signed — 

C.  Cushing.  T&teng,  (in  Mancku.) 
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STEAMBOATS  BUILT  IN  CINCINNATI,  IN  1843-44. 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  furnishes  a complete  list  of  the  steamboats  built  and  fitted  out 
at  that  port  during  the  year  1844,  with  a statement  of  the  cost  and  tonnage  of  eaeh.  The 
whole  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  38.  The  number  built  in  1843,  was  36.  In  the  state- 
ment of  either  year,  the  boats  built  at  other  points  within  the  Cincinnati  district,  are  not 
included.  The  lists  embrace  only  those  built  at  Cincinnati* 


1844. 

Name. 

Tonn'ge 

. Cost 

January. 

Louis  Philippe,... 

296  #19,000 

*4 

Olive, 

58 

3,00a 

14 

Rodolph,* 

213 

15,000 

February.  8wiftsure,  No.  3, 

199 

15,000 

March. 

Maria, 

692 

44,000 

«« 

Irene, 

76 

4,000 

m 

Lynx, 

125 

10,000 

(i 

Mendota, 

158 

10,000 

April. 

Laurel, 

113. 

6,500 

May. 

Superb, 

536 

28,000 

June. 

Daniel  Booner... 

170 

10,000 

<» 

B.  Fr*nklin,Na  7, 

239 

21,000 

July. 

Simon  Kenton,... 

190 

12,000 

<t 

Princess,* 

388 

30,000 

u 

Blue  Ridge,* 

128 

8,000 

August 

Mail,* 

211 

14,000 

« 

Paul  Pry, 

136 

7,000 

Sept’r. 

M.  B.  Hamer,... . 

198 

15,000 

Carolina, 

272 

18,000 

u 

Gazelle, 

82 

4,000 

u 

Lama, 

79 

4,500 

1844. 

Name. 

Tenn’ge 

. Cost 

Sept’r. 

Pearl  River,. 

. 71 

3,000 

October. 

Batesvilie, 

178 

12,500 

u 

Enterprise, 

106 

7,500 

•• 

Meteor, 

165 

12,000 

(C 

Albatross, 

298 

22,000 

Nov’mb’r. 

Pike,  No.  7, 

481 

30,000 

it 

Arkansas,  No.  4,. 

281 

22,500 

u 

Warrior,. 

224 

15,000 

i» 

Isaac  Shelby, 

159 

11,000 

(i 

Fort  Wayne, 

244 

20,000 

ii 

Lady  Madison,... 

148 

11,500 

•( 

Luda, * 

286 

20,000 

ii 

Panola, 

120 

10,000 

Dec’mVr. 

Corinne, 

183 

13,000 

•i 

Yorktown, 

337 

30,000 

ii 

St  Mary, 

183 

13,000 

ii 

Levant, 

225 

15,000 

Aggregate  tonnage, 

> 8,248 

Whole  cost, 

* #668,000 

Total  number  of  boats, 

. 

38 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  thirty-eight  boats,  (custom-house  measurement,)  is 
8,248  tons,  and  the  aggregate  cost  #568,000.  Of  the  thirty-six  boats  built  in  1843,  the 
aggregate  custom-house  measurement  was  8,415  tons,  and  the  aggregate  cost  #605,250. 
Of  the  boats  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  the  average  size  is  219  tons,  and  the  average 
cost  #14,947.  Of  those  built  there  in  1843,  the  average  size  was  236  tons,  and  the 
average  cost  #16,812.  The  cost  per  ton  of  the  boats  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  was 
#68  87} ; the  cost  per  ton  of  those  built  there  in  1843,  was  #71  94.  These  are  inte- 
resting facts ; and,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  them  more  directly  to  the  eye  at  a glance, 
we  construct  the  following  table : — 

Years.  Tonnage.  Cost.  Av.  size.  Av.  cost.  Cost  per  ton. 

843r 8,415  #605,250  236  tons.  #16,812  #71  94 

844, 8,248  568,000  217  “ 14,947  68  87} 

i 
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Although,  as  this  table  shows,  the  average  size  of  the  steamboats  built  in  Cincinnati  - 
the  last  year  was  smaller  thaif  that  of  those  built  there  in  1843,  yet  several  of  those  built 
in  1844  were  considerably  larger  than  any  built  the  previous  year.  The  five  largest  built 
in  each  of  the  two  yeare,  were  as  follows : — 


1843. 


Harry  of  the  West, tons  490 

Concordia, .. 470 

Congress, 334 

Queen  of  the  West, 328 

Champion, 321 

Total, 1,943 


1844. 


Maria, 

Superb, 

Pike,  No.  7, 

481 

Princess, 

Yorktown, 

337 

Total, 

2,434 

The  boats  generally  built  in  Cincinnati  the  past  year,  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  their  exterior  beauty,  and  the  taste  and  comfort  of  their  interior  finish  and 
fitting  up. 


BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  have  made  the  fourteenth  annual 
report  of  their  receipts,  expenditures,  dec.,  under  their  act  of  incorporation.  The  distance 
from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by  this  road,  is  26  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  is 
^ 1,800,000.  The  amount  of  profits  divided  during  the  year  1844,  was  $144,000,  in 
two  dividends,  of  4 per  cent  each,  on  a capital  of  $1,800,000.  The  amount  of  freight 
during  the  year  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  period,  amounting  to  151,731 
tons.  The  freight  and  passenger  tariff  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report.  It 
was  formerly  $1  for  passengers,  in  first-class  cars ; it  is  now,  ip  first-class  cars,  for  pas- 
sengers, from  Boston  to  Lowell,  75  cents ; and  50  cents  in  second-class  cafs.  Merchan- 
dise, generally,  at  $1  50  per  ton — if  in  cargoes,  landed  on  the  railrodfi  wharves  at  $1  25 
per  ton,  without  any  charge  for  wharfage.  45,420  tons  were  carried  over  this  road  for 
ihe  factories,  during  the  past  year ; and  the  company  have  a special  bargain  with  the 
Lowell  factories.  They  are  charged  $t  25  for  all  cqtton,  wool,  and  goods  made  of  those 
articles,  and  $1  per  ton  for  all  other  articles.  The  stockholders  of  the  Western  Brandi 
railroad)  incorpoiated  in  1843,  have  transferred  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  company.  This  road  begins  7 miles  from  the  depot  of  the  Lowell  and  Bos- 
ton, out  of  the  latter  city.  The  road  has  a single  track,  with  a heavy  T rail,  of  56  pounds 
to  the  yard,  upon  chesnut  sleepers,  7 feet  long,  and  6 inches  in  depth,  2 feet  7 inches 
apart,  resting  upon  a bed  of  clear  gravel,  2 feet  deep.  The  rails  are  in  lengths  of  18  feet, 
and  the  joints  are  secured  by  a clasp  chain  of  20  pounds  weight 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  with  its  depots,  cars,  engines,  and 
appurtenances,  and  about  58  miles  of  single  track,  amounts  to  $1,902,555  67 ; of  which — 


Land  for  tracks  and  land  damages, $73,909  48 

Depot  lands  and  buildings, 276,079  48 

Engines  and  cars, - 127,238  43 

Iron  rails,  *bolts  and*  chairs,. 282,833  95 

Bridges  (66  in  number)  and  culverts, 196,831  58 

Road,  excavation  and  embankment,  trench  walls,  stone  blocks  and  sleep- 
ers, laying  rails,  branch  tracks  at  Lowell,  superintendence,  engineer- 
ing, dtc., 910,222  06 

Woburn  branch  railroad, 35,440  68 


Total, $1,902,555  67 


We  give  below,  from  the  directors'  report,  a tabular  statement,  showing  the  capita], 
income,  and  expenses  of  the  road,  from  its  opening,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1835,  to  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1844 ; by  which  it  appears  that  the  surplus  on  hand  on  the  30th  of  November, 
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1844,  after  paying  the  dividends  of  that  year,  amounts  to  $18,433  36,  which  is  the  whole 
surplus  remaining  undivided,  after  nine  or  ten  years  operations.  The  amount  on  hand  in 
the  year  1841,  when  it  was  largest,  more  than  half  of  which  was  derived  from  withhold- 
ing the  winter  dividend  of  1836,  (in  which  year  only  2 per  cent  was  divided,)  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  necessary  expense  of  taking  up  and  relaying  the  first  track,  on  which  too 
light  a rail  had  originally  been  laid,  as  has  been  more  fully  stated  in  former  reports.  The 
cost  of  this  work  was  $121,558  84,  and  is  spread  over  the  three  years  1841-42-43. 

Capital  Account,  from  1835  to  1844 


Statement  of  capital  paid  in  at  date , charged  and  credited  to  construction,  and  whole 
cost  of  construction  at  the  end  of  each  year,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Nov.  30, 

Charged  to  con- 

Credited  to  con- 

Whole  cost  of 

of  the 

Cap.  paid  in  at 

struction  in  that 

struction  in  that 

construe,  at  the 

years 

that  date. 

year. 

year. 

end  of  the  year. 

1835, 

$1,200,000 

$1,312,239  54 

1836', 

1,440,000 

$193,405  69 

1,505,645  33 

1837, 

1,500,000 

2,749  52 

1,508,394  75 

1838, 

1,500,000 

67,268  75 

1,575,663  50 

1839, 

1,650,000 

32,812  71 

1,698,476  21 

1840, 

1,800,000 

120,796  38 

1,729,242  59 

1841, 

1,800,000 

105,650  48 

1,834,893  07 

1842, 

1,800,000 

143,393  02 

1 {978*286  09 

$31,638  24* 

1843 

1,800,000 

10,743  10 

20,886  07+ 

1,863,746  16 

72,758  72t 

1844, 

1,800,000 

68,809  51 

30,000  00|| 

1,902,555  67 

Income  and  Expense  Account,  from  1835  to  1844. 


Statement  of  the  Receipts , Expenses , Dividends , Profits , Surplus,  $c.,  in  each  year , 
, from  1835  to  1844. 


Years. 

Gross  rec.  fin. 
all  sources. 

Expenses. 

Nett  profits. 
Dollars. 

45,529  03 

Div.  of  Rate 
thatyr.  pr.  ct. 

Surplus  of  Defic.  of 
the  yr.  the  year. 

1835, 

Dollars. 

64,654  39 

Dollars. 

19,125  36 

Dollars. 

45,000 

3} 

Dollars. 

529  03 

Dollars. 

1836, 

165,124  30 

75,326  11 

87,798  19 

30,000 

2 

59,798  19 

1837, 

\838, 

1839, 

180,770  04 

78,508  17 

102,261  87 

105,000 

7 

2,738  13 

191,778  57 

75,597  94 

116,180  63 

105,000 

7 

11,180  63 

241,219  94 
69,160  63 

92,151  44 

158,229  13 

132,000 

8 

96,229  13 

1840, 

231,575  27 
§14,132  51 

91,400  17 

154,307  61 

138,000 

8 

16,307  61 

1841, 

267,541  34 

119,469  32 

148,072  02 

144,000 

8 

4,072  02 

1842, 

278,310  68 

165,174  79 

113,135  89 

144,000 

8 

30,864  11 

1843, 

277,315  06 

+20,886  07 
109,366  88 

74,303  29 

144,000 

8 

69,696  71 

1844, 

316,909  58 

+72,758  72 
139,293  88 

147,615  70 

144,000 

8 

3,615  70 

2,238,492  31 

1,059,058  95 

1,149,433  36 

1,131,000 

. 

The  cost  of  a share  on  the  30th  November,  1835,  when  the  first  annual  settlement  of 
accounts  was  made,  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  including  interest,  at  6 per  cent  on 
the  assessments  from  the  time  wrhen  they  were  laid,  and  deducting  the  dividend  paid  for 
the  fraction  of  that  year,  amounted  to  $540  75,  or  almost  exactly  8 per  cent  on  the  par 
value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  years  which  have  followed,  the  dividends  have  averaged 
7 1-9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 

* Cash  received  for  old  rail  iron  sold. 

t Balance  of  interest  account  charged  to  expenses. 

X Cost  of  rail  iron  for  repairs,  originally  charged  with  rail  iron  for  construction,  and 
now  transferred  to  its  proper  head. 

H Depreciation  in  value  of  engines  and  cars. 

§ Advance  on  600  shares  new  stock  sold  at  auction,  for  account  of  the  corporation* 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  is  now  issued  weekly,  by  D.  K.  Minor,  in  an  improved 
form.  This  work  has  been  published  since  1831.  It  was  then, and  continues  to  be,, 
the  only  Railroad  Journal  in  this  country,  and  was  in  advance  of  any  in  Europe.  Now, 
there  are  four  Journals  published  in  London,  alone,  dedicated  entirely  to  the  railway  and 
mining  interests,  with  ample  support  The  two  principal,  Herapath  and  the  Railway 
Times,  have  a large  circulation.  In  this  country,  we  have  already  upwards  of  91 25,000,000 
invested  in  railways,  that  yield  a very  inadequate  support  to  one,  although  containing 
much  valuable  information.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  published  tables  of  84  American, 
and  43  English  railways,  to  present  the  following  interesting  summary,  in  part  prepared 
to  our  hands. 

Five  of  the  principal  railways  in  England,  extending  over  563  miles,  cost  20,456,302/. 
sterling,  equal  to  $102,281,510.  These  roads,  compared  with  eight  of  our  principal  and 
most  profitable  works,  in  length  540  miles,  it  would  appear,  have  cost  $15)353,220,  and 
produce  the  following  results : — 


English  Railways. 


Name. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Share. 

Val. 

Grand  Junction, 

104 

£2,453,169 

100 

210 

Great  Western,  and  branches, 

222 

7,272,539 

75 

138 

Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

London  and  Birmingham, 

32 

1,739,835 

100 

203 

112 

6,393,468 

100 

218 

London  and  Southwestern, 

93 

2,596,291 

41 

73 

Total, 

563 

£20,455,302 

The  annual  dividends  of  these  roads,  for  a number  of  years,  varies  from  7 to 

10  per 

cent,  principally  the  latter  rate.  This  is  about  2 per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the 
following  American  railways,  arising  from  the  dense  population  of  England,  and  the  fact 
that  the  stockholders  in  the  above-named  roads  have  been  enabled  to  borrow  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  their  roads,  at  from  3J  to  44  per  cent;  these  investments 
being  now  considered  among  the  best  in  the  country*. 


American  Railways. 


Name. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Share. 

Val. 

Boston  and  Worcester, 

48 

$2,885,200 

100 

119 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

28 

1,863,746 

100 

117 

Boston  and  Providence, 

41 

1,900,000 

100 

109 

Boston  and  Maine, 

109 

1,384,050 

100 

no 

Eastern, 

105 

2,388,631 

100 

108 

Utica  and  Schenectady, 

78 

2,124,013 

100 

131 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 

53 

1,080,219 

100 

119 

Auburn  and  Rochester,. 

78 

1,727,361 

100 

110 

Total, 

540 

$15,353,220 

The  average  coet,  per  mile, 

of  these  eight  roads,  is.. 

•28,000 

•4  U 1. 

the  five  English  railways,  is 

181,670 

We  find  in  the  list  two  railways — the  London  and  Blackwall,  and  the  London  and 
Greenwich,  each  3|  miles  m length,  which  have  coat  £2, 356,570,  equal  to  $11,782,850, 
or  $1,533,270  per  mile. 


The  cost  of  1,784  miles  of  railways  in  Great  Britain,  has  been £62,287,900 

There  are  2,000  miles  projected,  and  in  the  course  of  construction. 


estimated  to  cost 50,000,000 

Total, .. .. $561,439,500  = £112,287,900 


The  tables  show  that,  taking  1,774  miles  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey ; 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the  Georgia  Central 
railways,  the  aggregate  cost  is  $54,416,335,  or  about  $30,500  per  mile  ; being  one-third 
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leas  in  this  country  than  in  England.  This  arises  principally  from  land  damages,  the  ex- 
travagant parliamentary  expenses  to  obtain  charters,  Ac.,  Ac.  These,  on  the  Great 
^Western  railroad,  were — $8,500  per  mile,  for  procuring  charter ; engineering,  $6,500 
per  mile ; land  drainage,  $35,500  per  mile  ; grading,  $159,600  ; superstructure,  $47,500; 
motive  power,  $25,500 ; incidental,  $3,300.  Total,  $284,000  per  mile.  The  table  of 
American  railways  is  still  incomplete,  there  being  several  blanks  to  fill  up.  The  table 
already  exceeds  4,200  miles,  and  the  cost  above  $110,000,000.  The  aggregate  number 
of  miles  of  railways  in  use  in  this  country  is  5,000,  and  the  cost  $125,000,000,  or 
$25,000  per  mile.  In  proportion  to  territory,  these  American  roads  do  not  equal  the 
English,  although  we  greatly  exceed  them  in  proportion  to  population.  The  great  facili- 
ties presented  by  the  English  web  of  railways  to  the  government,  is  the  true  secret  of 
R.  Hill's  success  in  introducing  his  “ penny  system,”  and  at  a rate  per  mile,  per  annum, 
at  an  average  of  three  times  the  prices  paid  by  our  government ; who,  with  others,  are 
loud  in  their  denunciation  of  these  “ monopolies”  os  “ extortionate,”  Ac.,  Ac.  They  do 
not  take  into  consideration  that  the  average  actual  cost  of  running  a train  in  this  country, 
with  one  locomotive,  and  two  or  three  cars,  is  full  75  cents  per  train  per  mile.  This 
would  give,  for  365  days,  $273  75  per  mile,  per  annum ; a rate  about  double  the  average 
allowed  by  the  postmaster-general — to  wit:  $143.  On  the  principal  railways  in  Great 
Britain,  the  government  allows  from  $400  to  $800  per  mile  per  annum,  to  carry  her  mails. 

Unless  railways  are  fairly  tested,  and  patronized  by  the  government  at  rates  that  wijl 
aid  them  to  pay  ofT  the  debt  with  which  they  are  generally  encumbered,  their  necessi- 
ties, and  the  necesstics  of  some  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located,  may  induce  them 
to  farm  out  the  cars  to  private  enterprise.  Already  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  boasts 
that  11  the  railway  pays  $60,000  per  annum  into  the  state  treasury,  a sum  equal  to  the 
expenses  of  the  state,”  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  $40,000,000  of  debt,  may  tax  the  government  for  the  transit  of  the  mails  east 
and  west,  over  her  Columbia  and  Portage  railways ; while  Maryland  may  also  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  example  of  New  Jersey,  and  collect  a bonus  for  the  use  of  her 
railways,  by  an  indirect  tax,  and  thus  induce  her  6tate  incorporations  to  exact  extravagant 
terms  of  the  United  States  government.  Cheap  postage,  the  people  will  and  mutt  have . 
It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  railways,  liberally  aided  by  the  general  government,  to  ' 
complete  the  main  seaboard  liney  with  the  scvera^cross  or  branch  railways,  over  the  Al- 
leghany ridge,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  that  are  now  languishing  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  although  so  important  to  the  post-office  department, 
and  for  general  defence. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA,  FOR  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Sugar , Coffee , 7b bacco,  Honey , Beeswax , and 
Spirits t from  Havana , in  each  y ear t from  1833  to  1844,  a period  of  twelve  years. 


1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836.  1837. 

1838. 

8ugar, 

5269,277 

292,207 

300,218 

313,978  321,657 

344,493 

Coffee, 

....arrobas  1,857,125 

915,601 

793,302 

839,956 1,409,789 
94,564  143,705 

864,490 

Tobacco,  man.,. 

..  .mil  lares 

117,450 

116,442 

64,733 

171,413 

“ raw,... 

401,376 

540,357 

660,915 1,293,603  1,119,185 

1,528,125 

Honey,  Purga,. 

jars 

39,696 

39,283 

42,355 

44,778  43,278 

56,451 

u 

984 

1,444 

1,403 

1,340  1,399 

1,173 

Beeswax, 

. . . .arrobas 

24,516 

22,271 

23,303 

3,583 

20,489  35,414 

20,251 

Spirits, 

2,073 

2,479 

3,009  2,497 

3,976 
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1839. 

1849. 

1841. 

18*2. 

1843. 

1844. 

Sugar,- 

....boxes 

330,634 

447,578 

346,890 

427,947 

461,3074 

534,582* 

Coffee, 

..srrobas  1,174,996 1,272,822 

742,570  1,081,4684 

773,043 

579,248 

Tobacco,  man., 

...  .mill. 

153,370 

137,067 

159,450 

130,727 

152,0094 

149,583* 

« raw,. 

359,029  1,025,262 1,452,989 1,018,990*  2,138,802*  1,286,242* 

Honey,  Purga,. 

51,902 

47,006 

42,909 

37,4594 

35,711 

33,812* 

44 

1,526 

2,113 

1,974 

2,643 

2,198 

1,963* 

Beeswax, 

.arroboa 

29,535 

24,447 

28,315 

29,351 

37,048* 

31,759* 

Spirits, 

. .-pipes 

6,670 

8,472 

8,753 

6,785 

6,223 

4,066 

Commercial  Navigation  of  Havana. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  entered  into  and  sailed  from  the  Port  of  Havana, 
during  the  years  1843  and  1844.  . 


1843.  | 

1844. 

Months. 

Entered. 

S'led. 

Months. 

Entered. 

81’d. 

January, 

135 

116 

January, 

138 

120 

February, 

120 

116 

February, 

177 

120 

March, — 

165 

160 

March, 

188 

181 

April, - 

172 

184 

April, 

183 

217 

May, 

165 

200 

May, 

188 

196 

June, 

137 

11 

June,- 

120 

153 

July, - 

82 

140 

July, 

87 

124 

August, ,. 

95 

79 

August,.  

93 

96 

September, 

71 

70 

September, 

72 

71 

October, 

92 

97 

October, - 

122 

68 

November, 

108 

100 

November, 

141 

144 

December,- 

113 

87 

December,- 

169 

148 

Total, 

1,455 

1,459  1 

Total, 

1,678 

1,638 

IMPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK.  IN  1844. 

The  following  is  a quarterly  statement  of  the  imports  and  duties  received  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1844,  distinguishing  merchandise  du- 
tiable, free  of  duty,  and  specie  and  bullion : — 


Dutiable  Free  Mer-  Specie  and 
Mdze.  chandise.  bullion.  Total.  Duties. 

January, $6,194,657  $415,993  $73,204  $6,683,354  $1,852,577  19 

February, 6,023,763  548,326  55,417  6,627,511  2,131,926  99 

March,- 4,641,334  537,883  58,008  5,237,225  1,641,140  24 


1st  qr.,  1844,.  $16,859,754  $1,502,202  $186,629  $18,548,090  $5,625,644  42 


April $5,638,873  $1,754,237  $70,573  $7,463,683  $1,805,706  06 

May,. 4,667,950  1,913,774  243,424  6,825,148  1,793,824  77 

June, 5,229,941  529,042  64,297  5,823,280  1,882,984  24 


• . ■ , 

2d  qr.,  1844,..  $15,536,764  $4,197,053  $378,294  $20,112,111  $5,482,515  07 


July $7,182,196  $666,595  $157,121  $8,005,912  $2,189,428  77 

August 9,970,572  1,187,836  100,388  11,258,796  3,085,352  27 

September,....  7,227,664  817,106  62,945  8,107,715  2,422,751  06 


3d  qr.,  1844,..  $24,380,432  $2,671,537  $320,454  $27,372,423  $7,697,532  10 


October,- $3,846,889  $7114*40  $55,079  . $4*613,208  $1,260,203  01 

November,....  1,640,150  345,827a  40,300  2,026,277  • 557,490  30 

December,-...  2,657,274  288,729  130,608  3,076,611  834,445  84 


* — - 

4th  qr.,  1844,.  $8,144,313  $1,345,796  $225,987  $9,716,096  $2,652,139  15 

Total,...  $64,921,263  $9, 716,588$!, 111,364  $75,748,720  $21,457,830  74 


I* 
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COMMERCE,  PEBT,  AND  RESOURCES  OF  TEXAS. 

We  are  indebted  partly  to  T.  P.  Kettell,  Esq.,  the  able  commercial  and  financial  editor 
of  the  “ Morning  News,”  for  the  following  statement  of  the  commerce,  debt,  and  re- 
sources of  Texas.  Everything  relating  to  the  Texian  Republic  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
matter  of  great  interest  The  following  is  an  official  table,  made  public  in  1841,  of  die 
amount  of  the  original  debt  then  in  existence  ; since  which  time,  no  new  stock  has  been 
issued — the  credit  of  the  country  having  been,  fortunately,  too  dilapidated  to  admit 
of  loans: — 


Public  Debt  of  Texas. 


Ftmcled  act  of  1837 

1841 

$750,000 

$335,000 

$1,085,000 

“ 1840, 

5 ys. 

800,000 

240,000 

1,040,000 

Bonds  pledged, «... 

,.../  20  ys. 

500,000 

170,000 

670,000 

Issued  for  navy,. 

1842 

690,000 

302,000 

992,000 

Bonds  at  8 per  cent, 

5 ys. 

100,000 

32,000 

132,000 

Treasurv  notes* ; 

24250,000 

2,250,000 

Land  receipts^. 



1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Floating  debt, 



500,000 

500,000 

Total  debt, 

.... 

$7,0904)00 

$1,079,000 

$8,169,000 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  near  the  actual  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  Texas.  General 
Hamilton,  a few  yean  since,  visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a loan  On  pledge 
of  Texas  land,  but  was  unsuccessful.  According  to  a congressional  report  of  1839,  the 
quantity  of  government  land  was  as  follows : — 

Acres. 

Extent  of  the  Texian  Republic, 203*420,000 

Granted  by  Mexico,  and  confirmed  by  Texas, 53,3114267 

Texas  grants,  6ince  her  independence, 5,597,356 

Military  bounty  lands, 4,393,074 

Land  scrip  issues, , 1 ,500,000 

64,801,797 


Unappropriated  balance,  acres, 138,618,203 


The  imports  and  exports  of  the  U.  States,  to  and  from  Texas,  have  been  as  follows: — 
Imports  Aim  Exports  to  and  from  Texas. 


Exports  to  Texas. 

Dom.  Goods.  For.  Goods. 

Total. 

Imports. 



$797,312 

$210,616 

$1,007,928 

$163,384 

feSs 

1839*. 

1,028,818 

219,062 

14247,880 

165,718 

1,379,016 

308,017 

1,687,082 

14218,271 

318,116 

303,847 

1840,. 

937,073 

281,199 

1841 

516,255 

292,041 

808,296 

395,026 

1842 

1843r 

278,978 

127,951 

406,929 

480,892 

. 705,240 

37,713 

142,753 

445,399 

The  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839,  and  consisted  mostly  of  clothing,  furniture, 
lumber,  and  dry-goods,  of  which  over  $250,000  was  domestic  cottons.  A large  portion 
of  their  exports  consisted,  undoubtedly,  of  the  property  of  emigrants ; but  they  seem  now 
to  supply  themselves  from  other  quarters,  the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the 
meantime,  the  exports  of  Texas,  consisting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly 
increased.  The  quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  has 
been  as  follows : — 


Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  from  Texas. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Years. 

Pound*. 

Value. 

1836, 

1,473,133 

$232,336 

1840, 

2,669,655 

$223,182 

1837, 

1,082,466 

1,4914293 

144,587 

1841 

3,128,776 

276315 

1838, 

1564242 

1842,  

1843,  

5355,142 

406,943 

1839, 

1390,052 

' 240,130 

7,593,107 

379,750 

This  evinces  a regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparently  largely  in  favor  of 
Texas.  * The  imports  and  duties  of  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the  year  ending  November 
1,  are  as  follows  j — 
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1842.  1844. 

Imports $368,532  $510,399  $161,867 

Duties, 89,042  158,815  69,773 


This  increasing  trade,  and  the  economical  manner  in  which  the  government  has  been 
administered,  is  evinced  in  the  late  message  of  President  Houston,  who  states  that,  during 
the  three  years  he  has  been  in  .office,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows: — 


Revenue, $466,158 

Expenses, 460,209 

Excess  revenue, $5,949 


The  country  is  now  rapidly  filling  with  emigrants,  who  arrive  from  Europe,  direct, 'in 
large  numbers,  and  immediately  occupy  the  prolific  soil. 

Since  the  above  was  prepared,  we  have  received  an  abstract  of  the  u Annual  Report 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,”  dated 
“ Washington,  December  1st,  1844,”  and  signed  " J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;”  which  enables  us  to  give  a summary  account  of  the  commerce  of  Texas,  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  31st  July,  1844,  as  follows: — 

130  vessels  were  entered  from  foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to  duty. 

Amount  of  merchandise  imported, $686,503  03 

Total  gross  amounts  of  revenue, $201,413  30 

Expenses  of  collection, 23,551  45 


Nett  amount  of  revenue, $177,861  85 

The  sum  of  the  merchandise  imported  was  introduced  in  the  amounts  below,  from  the 
following  countries: — From  the  United  States  of  America,  $593,525  14;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  $51,059  89;  British  West  Indies,  $3,624  10;  Spanish  West  Indies, 
$148  87 ; France,  $5,584  58;  Hanse  Towns,  $27,494  54;  the  Austrian  Adriatic  do- 
minions, $1,185  86;  Yucatan,  $663  57.  Total,  $686,503  03. 

The  rate  of  per  centage  whieh  the  gross  amount  of  impost  duties  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  merchandise  imported,  is  a minute  fraction  over  26  9-16  per  cent  As,  how. 
ever,  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  merchandise  was  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  of  the  class 
whose  cargoes  are  subject  to  the  5 per  cent  augmentation,  5 per  cent  on  six-sevenths  of 
the  merchandise  may  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  duties,  to  show  what  the  average  im- 
post rate  would  have  been,  had  all  the  effects  been  imported  in  Texian,  British,  French, 
Dutch,  or  American  vessels. 

Commerce  op  Galveston. 

We  also  annex  an  official  statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  custom-house,  port  of 
Galveston,  for  the  year  commencing  Nov.  1,  1843,  and  ending  Oct  31,  1844: — 


Imports . 

Total  amount  subject  to  specific  duty,. $130,847  88 

" “ ad  valorem  duty, 378,225  95 

Free  duties, 1,325  54 


Total  imports, t $510,399  37 


Total  amount  of  duties  on  the  above, $142,672  98 

Tonnage, 13,399  99 

Permits,  blank  and  vessel  fees^...\ 1,793  63t 

Fines  and  forfeitures, 296  24 


Total  revenues, $158,615  47 

The  above  amount  paid  thus : — g 

$83,345  36  exchequer  bills,  at  different  rates, $74,027  89 

Amount  paid  in  par  funds,. 84,587  58 


Total, $158,615  47 
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The  following  are  the  expenses  at  the  custom-house,  Galveston,  from  31st  October, 
1643,  to  31st  October,  1844,  inclusive : — 


Salaries  of 

Conti  ng’nt 

- officers. 

expenses. 

Quarter  ending  31st  January,  1844, 

$3,301  75 

$934  57 

44  30th  April,  1844, 

2,252  16 

486  32 

44  31st  July,  1844, 

8,250  50 

542  28 

« 31st  October,  1844r 

2,256  00 

224  88 

$9,060  41 

$2,188  05 

Add  salaries  of  officers,. 

9,060  41 

$11,248  46 

From  which  deduct  amount  charged  for  services  of  officers  disconnected  with 

'their  respective  offices,  to  wif: — For  permits, 

$469  60 

For  blanks, 

798  83 

For  vessel's  fees,. 

524  70 

1,793  13 

Total  expenses, 

$9,455  33 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE,  IN  1844. 

The  Mobile  Register  has  made  the  following  abstract  from  the  returns  of  the  custom- 
house at  Mobile,  forthe  respective  quartets  of  the  year  1844 : — 

Imports  op  Merchandise  from  Foreign  Ports,  into  the  Port  of  Mobile. 


1st  quarter,  1844 — By  Foreign  vessels, $84,075  00 

By  American  44  60,277  00 =$144,352  00 

2d  quarter,  1844 — By  Foreign  vessels, 2,524  00 

By  American  44  27,107  00=  29,631  00 

3d  quarter,  1844 — By  Foreign  vessels, 39  00 

By  American  41  8,329  00=  8,368  00 

4th  quarter,  1844 — By  Foreign  vessels, 13,448  00 

By  American  44  46,544  00=  59,992  00 


Value  of  imports  paying  duty, $242,343  00 

44  free  of  duty, 156,938  00 


Total  foreign  imports  for  1844, $399,281  00 


Amount  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties, $173,060  OO 

44  44  41  ad  valorem  duties, 69,283  00 

44  44  free  of  duty, 156,938  00 


Total, $399,281  00 

Amount  of  Duties  received  in  1844. 

1st  quarier— By  Foreign  vessels, $36,622  42 

By  American  44  24,314  94=  $60,937  36 

2d  quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 1,743  04 

By  American  44  11,681  27=  13,424  41 

3d  quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 8 05 

By  American  44  2,630  28=  2,638  33 

*4th  quarter—  By  Foreign  vessels, 6,374  26 

By  American  44  17,081  17=  23,455  43 


Total  amount  of  duties  for  1844, $100,455  53 


Amount  of  specific  cities, $81,894  43 

M ad  valorem  duties, 18,561  10 


Total, a $100,455  52 
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EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
BETWEEN  1ST  JULY,  1843,  AND  30TH  JTTNE,  1844,  IN  96  SHIPS. 


The  Friend  of  China,  and  Hong-Kong  Gazette,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  tabular 
statement  of  the  exports  of  every  description  of  tea,  in  each  month,  from  July  1,  1843, 


to  June  30, 1844,  in  96  ships: — 

Date.  Bohea.  Concrou. 

Caper. 

1,610 

Blk.if.Pe- 

Souchong  koe  and  H.  Flow’ry 
and  Campoi.  Muey.  Pekos. 

Orange 

Pekoe. 

July, 

1,409,868 

44,402 

34,100 

42,550 

August, 

367,106 

8,018 

Sept*r 

755,020 

6,200 

October, 

3,935,545 

18,367 

94,929 

5,079 

182,291 

118,189 

Nov*r, 

5.968,774 

29,531 

260,253 

64,112 

80,429 

275,841 

Dec*r, 

4,725,895 

80,842 

172,224 

20,082 

41,188 

232,849 

January,. 

5,234,968 

46,311 

124,311 

64,985 

17,686 

84,552 

February,..  

4,155,958 

127,900 

299,252 

38,762 

19,145 

232,244 

March,....  9,540 

3,207,845 

104,667 

114,294 

3,866 

23,599 

36,884 

April, 1,653 

2,929,938 

19,074 

104,235 

9,749 

40,586 

5,693 

May, 

4,059,905 

62,715 

334,308 

67,192 

14,253 

9,500 

June,-. 

1,565,996 

7,028 

8,195 

57,750 

Total,...  11,193 

38,316,818 

498,065 

1,562,603 

273,827 

4534177 

1,104,070 

Exports  op  Tea — Continued. 


Date. 

Sort. 

Black. 

Hyson. 

Y.  Hyson. 

H.  Skin. 

July 

1,532,530 

39,555 

222,655 

12,336 

August, 

375,124 

6,115 

September, 

761,220 

October, 

453 

4,354,873 

50,951 

2364296 

20,232 

November,- 

5,195 

6,684,135 

29,793 

307,771 

December, 

54273,080 

45,882 

151,483 

16,582 

January, 

8,208 

5,581,021 

107,408 

70,039 

176,764 

96,948 

February, 

2,216 

4,875,477 

392,790 

102,823 

March, 

21,783 

3,522,478 

208,974 

155,741 

199,147 

April, 

4J208 

3,115,136 

346,754 

51,551 

51,145 

May, 

13,565 

4,561,438 

264252 

334220 

23,537 

June, 

1,100 

1,640,069 

19,442 

23,734 

31,520 

f Total, 

56,728 

424276,581 

14267,807 

1,4294254 

560,385 

Exports  op  Tea— 

•Continued. 

Date. 

July 

Tuankay. 

410,430 

Imperial. 

41,365 

Gunpowder. 

61,884 

Green. 

7884225 

Total. 

2,320,755 

August, 

6,115 

3814239 

September,-...,. 
October, 

294,745 

48,764 

106,121 

757,109 

761,220 

5,111,982 

74216,980 

November, 

113,748 

19,097 

62,436 

532,845 

December, 

134,623 

634227 

141,407 

553,404 

5,826,484 

January, 

280,042 

109,554 

275,171 

939,162 

6,520,183 

February, 

1,064,887 

170,677 

298,634 

2,206,575 

7,082,002 

March, 

521,480 

45,209 

93,690 

14224,241 

4,746,719 

April, 

4704173 

23,012 

95,905 

1,038,640 

4,153,770 

May, 

340,631 

37,314 

96,501 

557,455 

5,118,893 

June, 

391,323 

34,318 

63,138 

563,481 

2,203,544 

Total, 

4,022,382 

592,537 

1,294,887 

9,1674252 

51,443,833 

MANUFACTURING  DIVIDENDS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table,  interesting  to  all  purchasers  and  dealers  in  stocks  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  WilKs-'A  Company’s  Bank  Note  List  for  October,  1844. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  corporations,  who  politely  gave  us 
every  information  required,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  table,  which  first  appeared 
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in  the  Boston  Morning  Poet  of  October  last,  it  is  believed.  [The  table,  notwithstanding, 
has,  through  more  exact  inquiry,  been  rectified  in  several  particulars  since  its  original 
nppearance.] 

1839.  1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  Total. 


Merrimack, 11  9 12  8 16  20  76 

8 Hamilton,...? t 5 8 8 6 7 26 

| Appleton, 5 5 6 0 6 6 28 

§ Lowell, 5a  0 11  4c  . 7 27 

| Suffolk,.... 11  8 11  3 6 16  55 

2 Middlesex,  b. 10  9 4d  10  33 

^ Tremont, 11  7 8 2 8 16  50 

0 Lawrence,. 10  3 7 2 7 15  44 

^ Boot,- 11  4 11  3 5 11  45 

Massachusetts,...  ...  . t 3 4'  14  21 

1 Cabot, 6 3 9 5 11  10  44 

* Chickop., 9 3 . ...  3 15 

a Dwight,  . . 3 11  8 22 

2 Perkins, 5 5 8 9 10  35 

* Thomd., 11  3 5 14  33 

l-fPrffaiev 20  8 10  6 9 16  69 

5 i Otis, 10  10  20 

Amosk, 9 . 6 4 7 9 35 

| York,.... 16  12  9 7 6 ^ 10  ^ 77 

I .Nashua, 10  0 8 3 6 8 35 

o 

Total, 139  69  146  65  158  237 


MACKEREL  FISHERY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  give,  below,  the  annual  return  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  inspected  m 
Massachusetts,  from  January  1st,  1844,  to  December  31st,  1844 ; including  barrels,  halves, 
quarters,  and  eighths  of  barrels.  Annexed,  will  be  found  the  total  number  of  barrels  in- 
spected in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1843,  which  shows  the  falling  off  in  this  branch  of 
commercial  industry. 

Inspection  of  1844. 


Towns. 

Bbli.No.l.  Bbls.  No.  2.  Bbls.No.3. 

t 

Yarmouth, 

832* 

545 

1,333 

Tfye  quantity  inspect- 

Wellfleet, 

2, 458| 

3,088* 

4,223 

ed  in  Massachusetts  for 

Truro, 

1,7074 

904* 

2,042 

thirteen  years, 

was  as 

Scituate, 

1404 

228* 

283 

follows : — 

Rockport, .. 

8314 

491* 

599* 

Years* 

Barrels. 

Province  town, . . .. 

1,077| 

9554 

1,841 

1843* 

64,451 

Newbturyport, 

2,8424 

1,329* 

2,837 

1842, 

75,543 

Hingham, 

2,6294 

1,798 

4,943* 

1841, 

55,537 

Gloucester, _ 

6,6754 

4,727* 

6,0534 

1840 

50,992 

Dennis, 

816| 

889* 

1,804* 

1839 

73,018 

Chatham, 

138 

109 

151* 

1838, 

108,538 

Cbhasset, 

1,775* 

1,817* 

4,266 

1837, 

1836, 

138,157 

Beverly, 

2 

12 

7 

176,931 

Barnstable, 

657* 

531* 

1,090 

1835, 

194,454 

Boston,.. 

2,564* 

1,858* 

3,032* 

1834 

252,884? 

English,  re-inspected, 

4,678 

2,857* 

574 

1833, 

1ft  39 

212.946 

910 

Total, 

29.828J 

22,142* 

35,081* 

1831, 

414)4^4 

383,553 

t Dividend  in  new  shares.  t Not  in  full  operation. 

a Further  dividend  in  neve  shares. 
b Sot  in  operate  as  a (fironct  corporation  till  1841. 
e The  cotton-miff  stopped  from  July,  1842,  to  July, '1843. 

Mi  Extra  dividend  of  25  per  cent  of  accumulated  profits  on  manufacturing,  sales  of  m 
and  rents  to  increase  the  capital  from  9 600,000  to  $750,000. 

0 Not  in  operation  till  1842.  4 
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1. — Correspondence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard , of  South  Carolina,  from  1774  to  1804  With 
a short  memoir.  Vol.  1.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis  Sc  Co. 

The  correspondence  in  the  present  volume  embraces  a period  of  four  years — 1774-77 
— an  eventful  and  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country.  From  the  brief  me- 
moir, introductory  to  the  correspondence,  prepared  by  the  compiler,  Ann  Izard  Deas,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Izard,  we  learn  that  his  ancestors  were  English — came  to  America  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  in  England, 
but  returned  to  America,  and  passed  the  winters  in  Carolina,  and  the  summers  in  New 
York.  He  was  married  in  1767 ; and  a few  yeare  after,  (1771,)  went  to  England,  and 
settled  in  London.  His  high  and  indepc  ndent  spirit  was  evinced,  as  appeare  from  the 
memoir  and  correspondence,  long  before  the  revolutionary  war  took  place ; as  it  seems, 
while  in  England,  he  declined  the  honor  of  being  presented  at  Court,  as  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  bow  the  knee,  which  he  said  he  never  would  do  to  mortal  man. 
Several  important  trusts  were  reposed  in  him  by  the  colonial  government ; and,  after *he 
establishment  of  Congress,  he  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  ofvthe  tlnited 
States.  The  work  is  mainly  valuable  as  a contribution  to  the  revolutionary  history  of  the 
country,  and  discovers  facts  and  circumstances  which  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  many. 

St. — Flowers  for  Children . By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  44  The  Mother’s  Book,” 
44  New  York  Letters,”  etc.  YoL  St.  tor  Children  six  yeare  old.  ,, 

3.  — Kate  and  Lizzie ; or,  Six  Months  Out  of  School  By  Anne  W.  Abbott,  author 
of  44  Willie  Rogers,”  etc. 

4.  — The  Robins;  or.  Domestic  Life  among  the  Birds.  With  Anecdotes  of  other  Ani- 

mals. By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

3. — Turns  of  Fortune , and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  New  York : Charles 

S.  Francis  & Co. 

These  four  volumes  form  part  of  a series,  for  young  people  of  all  ages,  by  some  of  the 
most  popular  writers  for  children,  uniformly  bound,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Stan- 
ds & Co.,  names  familiar  to  all  readers  of  juvenile  literature.  They  are  little  books ; 
but  will,  we  predict,  fill  a large  place  in  the  reading  of  that  large  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity whom  we  call  children ; some  of  whom  may  be  pretty  old,  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
pleasure  we  oureelves  have  taken  in  looking  over  these  volumes.  Their  authors  are  well 
known ; and  that  alone  has  found,  or  will  find  for  them,  a reception  in  most  families. 
They  deserve  it  of  all  families.  Besides,  we  think  them  deserving  of  a great  deal  more 
attention  than  many  more  pretending  volumes.  They  are  written  with  larger  sympathies, 
a great  deal  more  spirit,  freshness,  and  talent  We  are  sick  of  the  solemn  trash  with 
which  our  press  continually  teems,  under  the  general  class  of  popular  and  practical  books 
— full  of  feeble  common-place  and  solemn  dullness — bringing  down  the  most  important 
subjects  into  shallow  compends,  which  give  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge — serving 
as  a substitute  for  all  thinking  on  the  part  of  readers,  and  ministering  none  of  that  quick- 
ening impulse  and  culture  to  the  fancy,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  without  which, 
mere  knowledge  in  the  head,  even  if  thorough,  is  sapless  and  lifeless ; but,  being  shallow, 
is  full  of  cold-hearted,  self-complacent  conceit. 

6. — Whimsicalities;  a Periodical  Gathering.  By  Thomas  Hood,  author  of  the  44 Comic 
Annual,”  44  Whims  and  Oddities,”  etc.  Philadelphia : Lea  Sc  Blanchard. 

A collection  of  the  humorous  papers  that  were  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
London  Magazine ; which,  although  mainly  designed  to  amuse,  or  excite  the  humor  of 
the  cranium,  are  not  devoid  of  the  morale.  Those  who  have  read  and  admired  (and  who 
has  not?)  Hood’s  44  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  and  other  articles  of  like  tendency,  from  the  same 
pen,  will,  we  are  sure,  avail  themselves  of  these  inklings  of  harmless,  if  not  beneficent 
recreation. 
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7. — Cobb's  New  North  American  Reader ; or,  Fifth  Reading  Booh  By  Lyman  Cobb, 

A.  M.  New  York:  Caleb  Bartlett. 

This  reading  book,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  it  seems  to  us,  is  superior  to  any  other 
book  of  reading  lessons  for  th<  highest  classes  in  schools,  that  has  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  selections  a to  chiefly  from  approved  American  writers ; whereas  the 
book  which,  we  are  told,  is  m<>.  t generally  used  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  does  not 
contain  a single  piece  or  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  an  American  citizen.  This  is  a ma- 
nifest mistake,  which  Mr.  Cobb  has  sought,  in  the  present  compilation,  to  remedy.  Cer- 
tainly, as  he  truly  remarks  in  the  preface,  pride  for  the  literary  reputation  of  our  country, 
if  not  patriotism  and  good-  policy,  should  dictate  the  propriety  of  giving  in  our  school 
books  specimens  of  our  own  literature.  We  have  civil  and  political  institutions  of  our 
own ; and  how  can  they  be  sustained  unless  thq^ch||ken  and  youth  of  our  country  are 
early  made  to  understand  them?  In  the  course  of  an  introductory  chapter,  the  author 
gi ves  a series  of  just  rules  and  observations  on  the  principles  of  good  reading ; and  at  the 
head  of  each  reading  lesson  is  a series  of  definitions,  in  which  every  neW'Word  in  the 
reading  lesson  is  spelled,  pronounced , accented,  and  defined;  and  the  part  of  speech 
noted.  As  he  proceeds,  new  words  are  presented,  such  as  he  has  not  seen  before ; and 
his  ptogreqa  through  the  book  is  a Series  of  triumphs  over  difficulties  for  which  he  is  duly 
prepared.  We  might  refer  to  various  other  improvements,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
call  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  work ; which  has,  within  a few  days, 
been  adopted,  together  with  Mr.  Cobb's  whole  series  of  school  books,  by  the  Board  of 
Centred  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Philadelphia.  ' 

8.  — The  Sacred  Flora;  or,  Flowers  from  the  Grave  of  a Child.  By  Hhnby  Bacon. 

Boston : A.  Tompkins. 

9.  — Moure  of  Communion.  By  Edwin  H.  Chapin.  Boston : A.  Tompkins. 

Two  pretty  miniature  volumes,  the  productions  of  congenial  minds  and  kindred  spirits. 
The  author  of  the  first,  says,  that  he  selected  the  name  of  “ Sacred  Flora,”  because  the 
sentiments  which  he  wished  to  express,  springing  as  they  did  around  the  grave  of  a pre- 
cious child,  seemed  to  him  well  symbolized  by  such  memorial  flowers  as  those  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  the  volume.  Thus  gathered,  they  will  be  found  truly  the  flow- 
ers orChristian  thought  and  sentiment.  "Hours  of  Communion"  consists  of  several 
fragnmtary  pieces,  enforcing,  with  love  and  gentleness,  “ that  spiritual  culture,  that 
growth  in  individual  goodness,  which  is  the  great  end  of  all  reading,  and  the  chief  result 
of  all  religion.”  Both  works  are  unscctarian,  and  eminently  practical ; and,  as  such, 
may  be  commended  to  the  good  and  true  of  all  sects. 

10.  — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.  By  Sir  Jonab  Barrington,  LL.  D.,  K.  C., 
Member  of  the  late  Irish  Parliament,  for  the  cities  of  Fream  and  Clogher.  New 
York:  D.  & J.  Sadlier. 

The  misgovemment  and  oppression  of  England  •towards  as  brave,  cheerful,  witty, 
uprm-hearted,  and  hospitable  a race  of  men  as  ever  inhabited  our  globe,  are  pourtrayed 
in  this  volume  with  the  characteristic  power  and  eloquence  of  one  of  Ireland’s  ablest  and 
most  patriotic  statesmen.  The  work  was  first  published  in  Paris,  in  1833 ; and  its  repro- 
duction, now  that  the  repeal  movement  is  agitating  not  only  the  Irish  nation,  but  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  everywhere,  is  well-timed,  and  will  prove  a most 
acceptable  offering  to  the  sons  of  Erin,  scattered  over  Christendom.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  of  eminent  Irish 
patriots,  statesmen,  noblemen,  etc. 

11.  — Fanny  Herbert,  and  Other  Tales.  A Holiday  Gift.  By  Mrs.  Mary  N.  McDonald. 
Npw  York:  Henry  M.  Qnderdonk. 

Tfe  exterior  of  this  volume  is  handsome  enough  for  a “ holiday  gift,”  and  it  pommes 
interior  qualifies  that  impart  to  it  a perenqjal  value.  One  who  can  write  so  well,  aboakl 
write  more. 
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12.  — A Chronological  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church ; being  a New  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Dates  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  containing  an  Original  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels , now  first  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Time.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  T>.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Historigrnpher 
of  the  Church.  8vo.,  pp.  618.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a series,  to  which  the  learned  author  has  been  ap[  ited 
as  historigrapher  to  prepare,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  examined  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 
consisting  of  Bishops  Doane,  Hopkins,  and  Whittingham,  and  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  a thorough  arid  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  the  evidence  extant,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  upon  the  most  difficult  and  important  points  in  ecclesiastical  chronology,  ip  regard 
to  the  birth  and  <h  ath  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Jarvis  enjoys  a high 
reputation. for  deep  and  accurate  learning,  and  this  volume  exhibits  “extraordinary  re- 
search and  exact  fidelity ;”  and  is  hailed  as  a production  calculated  to  reflect  honor  upon 
himself,  and  the  clergy  to  which  he  belongs..  It  is,  moreover,  a highly  creditable  specimen 
of  American  typography. 

13.  — Essays  on  our  Lord's  Discourse  at  Capernaum , recorded  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  of 
St  John.  By  Samuel  Turner,  D.  D.,  &c.,  Slc.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  confute  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  “ Real,  Presence,” 

as  advocated  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  a learned  divine  of  that  church.  It  of  course  presents  the 
^.Protestant  view  of  the  subject,  with  all  the  skill,  clearness,  and  learning,  for  which  the 
“^author  is  distinguished.  The  arguments  adduced  will,  of  course,  be  as  perfectly  satisfac- 
' tory  to  the  Protestant,  as  they  will  be  uAtisfactory  to  the  Catholic.  Who  shall^efide, 
when  learned  Doctors  disagree? 

14.  — Proverbs , arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order . In  Two  Parts . Adapted  to  dll  ages 
and  classes  of  People , but  more  especially  designed  for  the  Young,  and  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  William  H.  Porter.  Boston : James  Munroe  & Co. 

The  wise  sayings,  comprehensive  sentences,  proverbs,,  or  maxims,  the  common-sense 
inspiration  of  different  ages  and  nations,  here  collected,  and  commented  upon  or  concisely 
'explained, are  “worthy  of  particular  notice,  of  being  treasured  up  in  the  mind,.an<Lfnay 
be  of  great  practical  use.”  The  author  says  the  work  cost  him  considerable  attention 
and  labor,  and  is  expressly  written,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  afford  useful  instruction,  to 
refresh  the  memory,  to  store  the  mind,  and  to  qualify  persons  of  all  classes  to  be  more 
entertaining  and  agreeable  companions,  or  members  of  society.  “ Next  to  a good  friend, 
is  a good  book,*’  is  the  initiatory  proverb  of  the  collection ; and  the  highest  compliment 
that  we  can  bestow  upon  the  author  is  our  opinion  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  lest  words  of  that  proverb. 

11^— Letters  from  a Landscape  Painter.  By  the  author  of  “ Essays  for  SummerHoura.” 
Boston : James  Munroe  & Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  the  author  of  these  pleasant  and  Agreeable  miscellanies,, is  a pro-  > 
fessional  landscape  painter,  and  of  course  views  nature  through  the  medium  of  a painters 
eye.  He  has  rambled  through  various  portions  of  our  wide  domain,  in  search  of  the  pic- 1 
turesque,  and  “ jotted  down”  his  impressions,  not  oiily  of  rural  scenes,  but  of  men  and 
things  in  general ; and,  to  quote  his  own  language,,  we  find  him  “at  one  moment  scram- 
bling through  a mountain  gorge,  and  the  next  on  the  margin  of  the  boundless  sea,”  or  in 
communion  with  kindred  spirits.  The  volume  furnishes  a fine  specimen  Of  Boston  book- 
making. 

16. — Mrs . Leicester’s  School;  or,  The  History  of  several  Young  Ladies,  related  by 
themselves . By  Charles  Lamb  and  Sister.  New  York : Henry  M.  Ondqrdonk. 

The  publisher  of  this  admirable  selection,  from  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb,  has^one 
good  service  to  society,  in  thus  reproducing  here  a real  gem  of  English  literature:  It^ 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady,  whether  commencing  or  “ finishing”  her' 
education,  either  at  a boarding-school  or  at  home.  » 
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17.  — Borne , as  seen  by  a New  Yorker , in  1843-44.  New  York:  Wiley  A Putnam. 

Sir.  Gillespie,  who  is  understood  to  be  the  writer  of  these  peasant,  and,  we  should 

think,  faithful  sketches,  informs  us,  in  tho  preface,  that  he  has*  selected  from  his  notes 
such  subjects,  scenes,  and  incidents,  as  have  seemed  to  him  best  adapted  to  convey  to  an 
American  the  most  vivid  and  correct  notions  of  Rome,  and  presented  them  to  the  mental 
.eye  of  the  render  in  the  precise  order,  and  with  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  which 
would  strike  his  mental  vision  if  the  realities  were  substituted  for  descriptions,  and  were 
seen  by  the  leader,  as  by  the  writer,  with  the  ideas,  prepossessions,  and  prejudices  of  an 
American  and  a .New  Yorker. 

18.  — A Course  of  English  Reading , adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity;  with  Anec- 
dotes of  Men  of  Genius.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. With  Additions.  By  G.  Coggswell.  New  York:  Wiley  A Putnam. 

We  concur  with  the  American  editor  of  this  admirable  treatise,  that  the  title  of  a 41  Plan,” 
instead  of  a “ Course  of  Reading,”  would  have  designated  its  purpose  more  definitely. 
Such,  in  fact,  it  is ; and  a better  one  could  not  easily  be  devised.  It  appears  to  be  just 
such  a work  as  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  young  or  old,  who  desire  to 
pursue  a course  of  reading,  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  attainment  of 
a thorough  knowledge  of  any  of  the  various  subjects  of  human  investigation.  Dr.  Coggs- 
well  has  mhdc  such  additions  to  the  work,  particularly  in  regard  to  American  history,  as 
it  seemed  to  require. 

19.  — The  Works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  Falsehood  and  Truth — Passing  Thoughts — 
Conformity.  New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Thi»  little  volume  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  opposed  to  what  its 
author  considers  the  44  insidious  poison  of  Popery.”  Controversy,  she  considers  an  indis- 
pensable branch  of  a Christian  education  in  our  time  ; and  hence,  whether  in  the  form  of 
an  essay,  tale,  or  poem,  she  gives  utterance  to  heT  vigorous  mind,  a blow  is  aimed  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 

20.  — The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.  The  Fifteenth  Century , John  Hues,  and 
the  Council  of  Constance.  By  Emile  De  Bonnechose,  Librarian  to  the  King  of  France, 
ifathor  of  “ Histoire  de  France,”  44  Histoire  Sacree,”  etc.  Translated  from  the  French. 
By  Campbell  Mackenzie*  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
8vo.,  pp.  199.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers.  [The  tract  of  time  embraced  in  this 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  intereating  and  important  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  period  just  before  the  Reformation.  We  have,  moreover,  in  this  volume,  a 
particular  account  of  the  connection  of  John  Huss  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  resulting 
in  his  ultimate  martyrdom.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  says — 44  No  creed  will  be  pre- 
sented here  as  the  only  creed ; no  particular  formula  will  be  advanced,  as  the  sole  real 
expression  of  the  truth,  out  of  which  there  is  nothing  but  error  and  falsehood ; for  we 
believe  that  it  is,  before  all  things,  important  to  serve  the  Universal  Church — and  there 
is  one  religion  in  our  eyes  higher  than  all  particular  forms  of  worship — above  Roirian 
Catholicism  as  above  Protestanism — and  that  religion  is  Christianity.”] 

21.  — Flowers  of  Fable;  embracing  Original  Translations  and  Selections  from  La  Fon- 
taine, Croxall , Gay , Cowper , Pope , Moore , Merrick , Denis , Herder , Lessing,  Pignotti, 
and  others.  Intended  for  Youth.  Illustrated  with  ono  hundred  engraving  New 
York:  Wilson  A Co.  [An  excellent  collection  of  fables,  selected  from  a great  variety 
of  sources,  and  free  from  objectionable  expressions.] 

22.  — Dunigaris  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible , according  to  the  Douay  and  Rhei- 
mish  Versions.  New  York:  Edward  Dunigan.  [We  have  received  the  twenty-second 
part  of  thia  beautiful  edition  of  the  Catholic  Bible.  Two  parts  more  make  the  work 
complete.] 

23.  — Library  of  Select  Novels , No.  45.  The  Regenfs  Daughter.  Translated  from  the 
Frensh  of  Alexander  Dumas.  By  Charles  Town.  New  York : Harper  A Brother?. 

24 . —Library  of  Select  Novels , No.  46.  The  Maid  of  Honor;  or.  The  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  A Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

25<rLawrie  Todd  ; or,  The  Settlers  in  the  Woods . By  John  Galt,  Esq.  Revised  and 
corrected,  with  a new  Introduction,  Notes,  Ac.,  by  the  author.  With  an  original  Pre- 
face, by  Grant  Thorburn.  New  York : Farmer  A Daggers. 
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Art.  L— PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whilb  there  are  nations  on  the  globe,  which  do  not  produce  bread- 
stuff adequate  to  the  support  of  their  population ; while  there  are  other 
nations,  abundantly  prolific  in  grain,  whose  productive  masses  are  mostly 
deprived  of  their  necessary  share,  by  the  triple  exactions  of  landlord, 
churchman,  and  tax-gatherer,  and  are  driven  for  subsistence  to  the  con- 
sumption of  coarser  grains  and  vegetables ; there  is  one  nation,  whose 
annual  superabundance  crowns  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  where 
the  toil-worn  laborer  grasps  for  himself  the  choicests  of  the  bread-stuffs 
lie  produces.  What  would  be  a luxury  to  the  mass  of  European  laborers, 
is  in  this  country  a common  article  of  food. 

The  wheat  growing  region  of  the  United  States,  now  wholly,  or  par- 
tially inhabited,  stretches  over  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  embraces  500,000  square  miles,  or  320,000,000 
acres  of  land.  A few  years  since,  the  marketed  supplies  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  entirely  from  the  Atlantic  states.  Now  the  crops  of  territories, 
then  unknown  and  unsettled,  fix  the  price.  The  greatest  wheat  growing 
state  is  now  Ohio.  A blight  in  the  crop  of  Virginia  or  western  New 
York,  in  times  past,  has  caused  great  fluctuations  in  price.  At  this  day, 
the  crop  of  a whole  state  may  experience  a blight,  or,  indeed,  be  almost 
desolated,  without  making  a perceptible  difference  in  the  average  value* 
It  is  not  within  the  range  of  probabilities,  that  in  any  future  year  the 
whole  crop  will  be  so  far  destroyed,  as  not  to  leave  abundant  production 
for  all  home  and  foreign  demand  likely  to  exist.  The  beneficial  provi. 
sion  of  Providence  seems  vouchsafed  to  this  land,  that  its  people  shall  be 
fed — and  fed  abundantly,  for  as  long  a period  as  human  foresight  daree 
penetrate. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  price  of  flour  was  ruinously  low — hardly 
repaying  the  cost  of  production.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  po- 
litician, each  offers  his  nostrum,  which,  if  plenteously  administered,  will 
cure  all  the  evils  under  which  the  wheat  farmer  staggers.  The  fanner 
too  often  attributes  a depression  in  price  to  combinations  among  dealers, 
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• or  other  local  causes,  operating  within  the  six  mile  square  within  which 
he  happens  to  reside.  The  merchant  sagely  issues  his  numerous  circulars, 
setting  forth  his  speculations,  rarely  verified  by  time,  And  sometimes 
proving  delusive  before  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  One  set  of  poli- 
ticians repose  principally  on  our  own  country  for  a market,  and  another 
tell  the  people,  that  if  the  tariff  was  repealed,  vast,  all-devouring  markets 
would  fly  open,  and  sweep  into  their  ravenous  jaws  all,  and  more  than  all, 
we  could  produce. 

The  real  explanation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  too  large  a portion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  has  been  bestowed  on  wheat  culture — too  much 
wheat  land  cultivated — too  much  wheat  produced.  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion has  recently  submerged  a vast  territory,  whose  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive of  wheat.  Much  of  the  newly  subdued  land,  like  the  burr  oak  open- 
ings, or  park  country,  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  is  found,  by  analysis, 
to  be  composed  of  the  very  elements  most  conducive  to  the  nutriment  of 
wheat.  No  single  crop  seems  to  promise  so  ample  a return  for  labor  as 
a crop  of  wheat.  In  the  cultivation  of  wide  wheat  fields  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  inviting.  The  farmer  always  rejoices  in  the  survey  of 
the  golden  ocean,  waving  around  him  to  every  breeze.  He  counts  only 
the  gross  sum  his  bushels  will  repay  him,  and  forgets  the  little  gains, 
much  greater  in  the  aggregate,  which  the  same  labor,  if  thriftily  bestow- 
ed, would  more  certainly  accumulate.  He  sacrifices  his  ultimate  interest, 
and  a thousand  comforts,  for  the  sake  of  commanding  one  single  large 
crop  of  wheat.  Fields  of  200  or  300  acres  are  not  uncommon,  and  fre- 
quently 500  or  800  acres  are  put  under  a single  fence.  Foremost  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  system,  is  the  disappointment  of  the  farmer  in  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  The  capabilities  of  western  soil  may  not  be 
overrated — the  production  certainly  is.  A large  section  of  wheat  growing 
country,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiarly  acquainted,  has  not  yielded 
an  average  for  five  years  of  more  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  ; and  the 
most  successful  experiment  he  has  ever  known,  was  the  production  of 
6,000  bushels  on  200  acres  of  land,  or  30  bushels  per  acre.  Fewer  acres, 
better  fenced,  pulverized,  and  manured,  all  time  has  taught,  is  better  hus- 
bandry. Productions  per  afcre,  in  many  portions  of  the  great  west,  could 
easily  be  doubled.  The  wheat  fanner’s  life  is  captivating,  also,  because 
affording  so  many  weeks  of  leisure  during  the  year.  But  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  harvesting,  till  the  next  crop  is  “ put  in,”  bis  life  is  exceeding- 
ly laborious — a year’s  toil  seems  crowded  into  a quarter’s  space.  In  the 
most  recently  settled  sections  of  country,  yet  dismally  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases generated  by  miasma,  hundreds  are  oflen  prostrated  by  sickness  in 
the  very  exigency  when  their  labor  is  most  required.  Numerous  in- 
stances have  occurred,  where  large  quantities  of  grain  have  been  lost  for 
want  of  harvest  hands.  Such  results  would  seem  to  inculcate  deeply  the 
lesson,  that  employments  should  be  multiplied,  and  a diversity  of  crops 
raised,  and  reliance  no  longer  be  placed  in  a single,  and  that  a precarious 
crop.  But  the  lesson  passes  off  with  the  occasion,  and  the  same  ruinous 
course  is  persisted  in  from  year  to  year.  One  error  is  committed  by  too 
many  wheat  fanners,  that  cannot  long  be  persisted  in  with  impunity.  In 
no  soil  on  earth,  unless  in  some  positions,  where,  by  annual  inundations, 
or  otherwise,  the  soil  is  renovated,  is  there  sufficient  nutriment  to 
yield  successively,  for  a course  of  years,  the  same  crop,  and  that  an  ex- 
hausting crop.  Our  own  southern  cotton  and  tobacco  planters,  in  over* 
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tasking  the  soil,  have  been  taught  a severe  lesson  by  their  own  temerity. 
Their  formerly  cultivated  fields  are  often  a scene  of  desolation — utterly 
abandoned — scarcely  a vestige  of  former  habitation  or  cultivation  re- 
maining— a sad  and  serious  lesson  to  show  that  nature’s  laws  and  na- 
ture’s integrity  cannot  be  slighted  nor  violated.  Wheat  growers,  in  their 
ill-judged  eagerness  for  rapid  acquisition,  may  sacrifice  ultimate  prospe- 
rity, if  they  do  not,  like  the  southern  planter,  sacrifice  property  in  the  soil 
and  the  homes  of  their  childhood.  In  England  and  France,  it  would  ge- 
nerally be  esteemed  bad  husbandry,  to  raise  a wheat  crop  from  the  same 
soil  uftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  Wheat  is  alternated  with 
green  crops,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  against  exhaustion.  Even  the 
lease  protects  the  soil  from  abuse.  By  the  adoption  of  a better  economy 
in  America,  an  equal,  or  nearly'  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  might  l>e 
saved,  the  land  preserved  in  a more  valuable  condition,  and  the  farmer 
entrench  himself  with  more  numerous  comforts. 

Northwestern  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
have  recently  been  the  great  receptacles  of  immigration,  and  their  whole 
dominion  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  most  of  it  profusely,  the  great  staple 
of  wheat.  There  are  temporary  obstacles  to  its  profitable  production  in 
some  portions,  particularly  the  great  prairie  regions,  which  time  and  in- 
dustry will  subdue.  The  astonishing  increase  of  eastern  supplies  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  these  states,  is  indicated  by  the  following  authentic  state- 
ment of  flour  and  wheat,  cleared  from  the  canal  collector’s  office,  at  Buf- 
falo, from  the  year  1837  to  1844,  inclusive  : — 


Years. 

Floor. 

Wheat. 

Years. 

flonr. 

Wheat. 

BbU. 

Bu*h. 

BbU. 

Bmth. 

1837 

126,805 

450,350 

1841, 

618,686 

1,807,135 

1838 

977,680 

933,117 

1842, 

654,423 

1,226,120 

1839, 

888,165 

965,000 

1843, 

880,868 

1,699,724 

1840, 

639,633 

883,100 

1844, 

851,181 

1,777,615 

This  table  does  not  include  the  amounts  cleared  at  the  Black  Rock  of- 
fice, and  passed  through  the  Welland  canal.  Add  these  quantities,  and  it 
will  appear  that  the  northeastern  wheat  and  flour  trade  has  increased 
seven  fold  in  eight  years.  The  whole  trade,  therefore,  if  not  already, 
must  inevitably  be  revolutionized  in  the  United  States,  by  the  production 
of  the  northwestern  states. 


A view  of  the  relative  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains,  for  the 


in  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  : — 


Yean.  Wheat.  Com. 

1839* bushels  84,823,272  377,531,875 

1842, .. 102,317,340  441,8294346 

1843,. 100,310356  494,618,306 


All  other  grams. 
153,170,155 
187,001,600 
181,390,368 


Here  is  an  annual  production  of  grain,  larger  than  that  of  either  Eng- 
land or  France.  In  what  states,  and  in  what  proportions  such  an  enor- 
mous aggregate  is  produced,  is  shown  by  the  following  tabular  estimate  of 
the  crops  of  1843,  as  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  indefati- 
gable commissioner  of  patents  : — 


* Neither  the  census  nor  the  patent  reports  are  deemed  absolutely  correct.  They  are 
quoted  in  this  article  as  the  best  approximations  to  the  truth,  on  this  subject 
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Tabular  Estimate  of  the  Chops  foe  1843.  , 

State  or  Terr.  Wheat.  Barley.  Oata.  Rye.  Buckwheat.  Ind.  corn. 

Bushels.  Bushes.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Maine, 785.484  273,554  1,138,007  159,672  62,568  1,390,799 

N.  Hampshire,.  534,782  111,643  1,470,663  378,209  140,180  330,925 

Massachusetts,.  190,726  134,655  1,468,361  600,239  107,583  2,347,451 

Rhode  Island,..  3,376  51,959  190,303  44,617  3,845  578,720 

Connecticut,....  94,622  26,495  1,424,444  934,234  387,463  1,926,458 

Vermonv 620,695  46,250  2,721,374  278,709  229,053  1,252,853 

New  York. 12,479,499  1,802,982  24,907,553  3,677,282  2,398,354  15,574,590 

New  Jersey 971,727  9,733  3,286,438  2,335,987  682,235  5,805,121 

Pennsylvania,..  12,215,230  150,398  19,826,938  9,429,6372,408,508  15,857,431 

Delaware, 333,197  4,508  862.819  42,486  11,560  2,739,982 

Maryland 3,391,535  3,246  2,817,200  779,836  94,046  6,205,282 

Virginia, 9,004,359  89,317  12,879,878  1,249,329  360,635  45,836,788 

N. Carolina,....  2,237,661  3,808  4,858,989  243,218  21,378  27,916,077 

8.  Carolina,....  1,326,974  3,686  1,744,198  56,848  18.190,913 

Georgi 2,463,771  12,346  1,586,797  75,578  588  26,960,687 

Alabama, 906,909  7,942  1,736,038  68,442  72  24,817,089 

Mississippi, 429,384  1,894  983,228  15,492  94  9,386,399 

Louisiana 126,583  2,193  8,957,392 

Tennessee,.... . 6317,254  4,567  9,224,053  381,164  22,620  67,838,477 

Kentucky, 4,674,845  14,601  9,918,881  2,106,469  11,618  59,355,156 

Ohio, 18,786,705  181,833  16,313,403  934,440  659,695  38,651,128 

Indians 7,225,566  28,862  9,268,337  199,755  61,115  36,677,171 

Illinois 4,829,182  84,033  8,639,231  124,237  79,326  32,760,434 

Missouri, 1,089,777  9,583  3,643,933  71,709  16,815  27,148,608 

Arkansas, 2,986,705  878  344,717  9,465  140  8,754,204 

Michigan, 5,296,271  143,757  3,210,716  64,195  167,212  3,592.482 

Florida, 686  50  14,919  361  838,667 

Wisconsin, 606,740  16,324  833,247  3,689  20,455  750,775 

Iowa,. 495,611  1,505  474,856  7,360  11,906  2,128,416 

Dfa-ofCoL,....  11,583  312  13,862  5,479  346  47,837 


Total, 100,310,856  3,220,721  145,929,966  24, 280J271  7,959,410  494,618,306 


It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  regard  to  production,  the  states  now  stand 
in  the  following  order : New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Indi- 
ana, Tennessee,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  The  single  state  of 
Ohio  must,  hereafter,  produce  annually  at  least  20,000,000  bushels.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840,  the  whole  production  of  Michigan  was, 
2,157,108  bushels  ; in  1843,  her  crop  is  estimated  at  5,296,271  bushels. 
The  first  year  her  people  fod  themselves  without  importing  was  1838. 
In  five  years  she  has  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  to  dispose  of  abroad.  The 
crops  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  trebled  since  1840.  For  a few  years 
to  come  the  average  per  centage  of  one  year’s  increase  over  another  will 
not  probably  be  much  diminished.  The  accessions  of  settlers  have  been 
constant.  A great  mass  of  them,  struggling  through  the  first  years  of  their 
residence  to  obtain  a livelihood,  are  but  just  beginning  to  raise  a surplus 
from  the  acres  they  have  subdued.  The  energies,  heretofore  exerted  in 
ever-fresh  encounters  with  forest  life,  subduing,  fencing,  improving,  and 
rendering  the  soil  fit  for  cultivation,  is  now  employed  in  furnishing  a sur- 
plus for  export.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  older  states  will  sow  and  reap, 
and  produce  their  accustomed  quantities  of  grain  irrespective  of  the  west. 
We  repeat,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  that  too  much  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  bestowed  on  wheat  cultivation.  Nothing  but  a pervading 
knowledge  of  these  facts  among  producers,  and  a concert  of  action  among 
them,  will  avert  the  evils  of  frequent  over  production.  If  the  knowledge 
was  universal,  the  action  would  be  impossible.  It  is  probable,  therefore. 
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that  the  wheat  growing  country  must  inevitably  suffer  from  over  produc- 
tion occasionally  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  price  which  the  surplus  offered  in  market  brings,  depends  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  a large  portion  of  our  common  country.  If  we 
investigate  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  the  quantity  which  seeks  , and 
demands  a market,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  production,  is  surprisingly 
small,  and  the  amount  which  finds  its  way  to  foreign  lands,  still  smaller. 
The  most  vague  ideas  are  everywhere  current,  and  the  most  vague  cal- 
culations are  everywhere  indulged  in.  It  is  not  long  since  we  saw  an 
estimate  of  this  kind The  United  States  produce  800,000,000  bushel* 
of  grain— we  are  20,000,000  people.  Each  man,  woman,  and  child,  is, 
therefore,  supplied  with  40  bushels  of  grain,  while  they  can  consume  but 
10  bushels  each — leaving  three-fourths  of  our  crop  for  export.”  The 
reasoner  seemed  to  forget  that  his  horse  consumed  20  bushels  of  grain 
while  he  consumed  1,  and  that  the  great  historical  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face,  that  we  have  never  yet  in  a single  year  exported  an  amount  of  flour, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  equal  to  12,000,000  bushels,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  one-sixty-fourth  part  of  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  estimated  production  of  1843. 
We  have  heard  loud  boasts  proclaimed,  that  Ohio  could,  and  did  produce 
surplus  enough  to  supply  the  whole  demand  from  the  other  states.  This 
assumption  is  made,  that  it  takes  one-tenth  for  seed,  and  each  inhabitant 
consumes  5 bushels.  Let  us  test  these  assumptions.  Take  Mr.  Ells- 
worth’s estimates  of  wheat  and  population  of  Ohio— allow  one.tenth  for 
seed,  and  5 bushels  to  a person,  and  a surplus  ought  to  remain  for  export 
of  14,289,021  bushels,  for  1842,  and  8,127,580  bushels,  for  1843.  But, 
according  to  good  authorities,  the  whole  amount  of  wheat  and  flour,  drain- 
ed from  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  export  from  New  Orleans, 
during  the  year  1844,  was  less  than  2,500,000  bushels,  and  the  amount 
gathered  from  the  whole  northwest,  and  shipped  eastw  ird,  by  the  way  of 
Buffalo  and  the  Welland  canal,  was  less  than  7,500,000  bushels,  present- 
ing an  aggregate  of  export,  from  all  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
less  than  the  assumed  average  surplus  of  Ohio.  These  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  the  great  bulk  of  bread-stuffs  are  consumed  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  produced,  and  that  the  ordinary  assumptions,  in  regard  to 
the  relative  shaies  consumed  and  exported,  must  be  grossly  erroneous. 
The  estimate  for  the  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  in  those  states  where 
wheat  is  merely  the  sole  bread-stuff  is,  probably,  much  too  low.  It  is 
generally  placed  at  5 bushels.  Try  it  by  the  test  just  applied,  or  any 
other  scrutiny  sustained  by  facts  and  figures,  and  it  will  be  found  7 
bushels.  There  are  always  local  causes  operating  more  or  less  widely 
to  cut  off*  exports.  For  instance,  the  winter  of  1842-3  was  unprecedent- 
ed for  severity.  Coarse  grains  and  fodder,  for  cattle  in  the  northwest, 
were  consumed  long  before  winter  expired,  and  the  alternative  was  pre- 
sented to  thousands  of  formers,  to  lose  their  cattle,  or  feed  them  with 
wheat.  The  writer  has  seen  load  after  load  of  the  finest  description  of 
wheat  driven  to  the  mill  and  cracked  up  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses. 
The  proportions  consumed  for  seed,  wasted,  and  lost,  are  also  always  un- 
derrated. If  all  the  assumed  data  are  corrected,  it  will  account  for  the 
retention  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  so  large  a proportion  of  its 
bread-stuffs.  But  whatever  proportion  of  each  crop  may  be,  in  the  end, 
marketed,  the  price  of  this  surplus  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  weft. 
This  is  the  surplus  from  which  the  grain  growing  west  pays  its  indebted- 
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ness,  and  maintains  its  credit.  The  market,  at  best,  will  be  fluctuating 
and  capricious  ; and  on  every  change  of  price,  a great  population  looks 
with  intense  interest.  But  whatever  betides  the  crops,  prices,  and  re- 
sources on  which  they  depend  for  redemption  of  obligation — whether  the 
credit  of  the  whole  states  is  destroyed,  or  the  commercial  character  of  the 
individual  citizen  totters — whether  the  farmer  staggers  under  embarrass- 
ments, or  toils  untramelled — in  every  disastrous  event,  and  in  apparent 
adversity,  the  northwestern  wheat  growing  states  increase  in  population, 
wealth,  and  real  resources,  in  a manner  unexampled  before  among  colo- 
nies or  nations.  When  entirely  cut  off  from  immediate  means  to  redeem 
a sinking  character  from  commercial  disgrace,  industry,  courage,  energy, 
calmly  surveying  the  future,  clear  acres  by  millions  ; roads  are  improved, 
and  river  courses  are  cleared ; new  fields  are  ploughed  and  fenced ; 
houses,  barns,  and  mills  are  erected  ; the  school-house,  and  the  church, 
indeed,  whole  villages  and  towns  spring  up  by  magic.  By  contributions 
of  domestic  means,  by  barter,  by  expedient,  almost  without  a dollar  of 
money,  important  enterprises  are  pushed  to  completion.  The  aggregate 
wealth  doubles,  triples,  quadruples,  and  state  after  state  treads,  with  giant 
strides,  in  the  footsteps  of  Ohio,  on  the  road  to  ultimate  prosperity  and  power. 

For  the  last  two  years,  farmers  have  looked  on  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  the  flour  market  in  despair,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be, 
that  the  article  has  been  sold  at  a price  below,  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  production.  During  the  recent  political  convass,  the  politicians 
of  both  parties  have  told  the  people  there  was  a remedy.  As  hinted  be- 
fore, one  principally  relies  on  the  creation  of  a foreign,  the  other  upon 
nursing  and  extending  the  home  market.  Now,  the  heat  of  the  contest 
has  subsided,  and  the  mists  and  smoke  have  been  wafted  away,  reflecting 
men  of  all  parties  ought  to  be  open-minded  and  candid  enough  to  give  so 
vital  a question  in  political  economy,  afFecting  now  and  prospectively  so 
many  millions  of  our  countrymen,  a dispassionate  consideration.  It  de- 
mands imperatively  our  attention,  because  affecting  the  daily  subsistence 
of  such  vast  numbers,  and  more  particularly  because  this  far  exceeds 
every  other  agricultural  or  planting  interest  in  the  value  of  the  article 
produced.  This  is  true  as  compared  even  with  cotton.  The  crop  of 
wheat,  for  1843,  exceeded  in  value  the  cotton  crop  of  that  year  by  at 
least  $10,000,000. 

What  is  the  foreign  demand  ? what  has  it  been  ? what  does  it  promise 
to  be  ? 

The  annual  export  of  flour  and  wheat,  (reduced  to  bushels,)  to  all 

countries  on  the  globe,  from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
amounted  to  4,500,000  bushels;  and,  for  the  last  25  years,  has  not 
amounted  to  4,600,000,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : — 

Exports  op  Flour  and  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1836. 


Year. 

Bush,  wheat 
exported. 

Av.  price  of 
wh'tin  Eng. 

«.  <L 

53  2 

Bbla.  flour 
exported. 

Av.  price  of 
flour  at  Phila. 

Value  of  flour 
exp’d,  at  av. 
pro's,  in  Phil. 

1790, 

1,124,458 

724,623 

•5  56 

*2,234,735 

1791, 

1,018,339 

47  2 

619,681 

5 22 

4,328,436 

1792 

853,790 

41  9 

824,464 

5 25 

6,340,370 

1793, 

1,450,575 

47  10 

1,074,639 

5 90 

5,837,469 

74286,111 

1794, 

698,797 

50  8 

846,010 

6 90 

1795, 

141.273 

72  11 

687,369 

10  60 

9,064,955 

1796, 

31,226 

76  3 

725,194 

12  50 

4,594,190 

1797, 

15,655 

52  2 

515,633 

8 91 

4,653,975 
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Exports  or  Flour  aid  Wheat,  nunc  1790  to  1838 — Continued. 


1798,.. 

15,021 

50 

4 

567,558  *8  20 

$5,016,099 

1799,... 

10,056 

66  11 

519365 

9 66 

6,439,092 

1800,... 

26353 

no 

5 

653,052 

9 86 

11,465,417 

1801,... 

239,929 

115  11 

1,102,444 

10  40 

7378,111 

1802,... 

280381 

67 

9 

1,156348 

6 90 

8,828,771 

1803,... 

686,415 

57 

1 

13H353 

6 73 

6,666,365 

1804,... 

127,024 

60 

5 

810,008 

8 23 

7,541,876 

1805,... 

18,041 

87 

1 

777313 

9 70 

5,713385 

1806,... 

86,784 

76 

9 

782,724 

7 39 

8,961,202 

1807,... 

776,814 

73 

1 

1349,819 

7 17 

1,501,095 

1808,... 

87,330 

78  11 

263,813 

5 69 

5,847.566 

1809,... 

393,889 

94 

5 

846,247 

6 91 

7,481398 

1810,... 

325,924 

103 

3 

798,431 

9 37 

14,377369 

1811,... 

216,833 

92 

5 

1,445,012 

9 95 

14,189326 

1812,... 

53,832 

122 

8 

1,443,492 

9 83 

11,147,602 

1813,... 

968,535 

106 

6 

1360,942 

8 92 

1,662,156 

1814,... 

72 

1 

193374 

8 60 

7,514,456 

1815,... 

17,634 

63 

8 

862,739 

8 71 

7,130,138 

1816,... 

62,321 

76 

2 

729,053 

9 78 

17391324 

1817,... 

96,407 

94 

0 

1,479,198 

11  69 

11330,662 

1818,... 

196,808 

83 

8 

1,157,697 

9 96 

5337,192 

1819,... 

82,065 

72 

3 

750,660 

7 11 

5,555,609 

1820,... 

22,137 

65  10 

1,177,036 

4 72 

5,048,248 

1821,... 

25,821 

54 

5 

1,056,119 

4 78 

5,447,351 

1822,... 

4,418 

43 

3 

827,865 

6 58 

5,160,708 

1893,... 

4372 

51 

9 

756,702 

6 82 

5,601,971 

1894,... 

20373 

62 

0 

996,792 

5 62 

4.150,920 

1895,... 

17390 

66 

6 

813,906 

5 10 

3,988363 

1826,... 

45,166 

56  11 

857,820 

4 65 

4,542334 

1827,... 

22,182 

56 

9 

868,496 

5 23 

4,820330 

1828,... 

8,906 

60 

5 

860,809 

5 60 

5,300,647 

1829,... 

4,007 

66 

3 

837,385 

6 33 

5328,606 

1830,... 

45,289 

64 

3 

1327,434 

4 83 

10,243,019 

1831,... 

408,910 

66 

4 

1,806,529 

5 67 

4,947,337 

1832,... 

88,304 

58 

8 

864319 

5 72 

5,380374 

1833,... 

32.421 

52 

11 

955,768 

5 63 

4,318,770 

1834,... 

36,948 

46 

5 

835,352 

5 17 

4382348 

1835,... 

47,762 

39 

4 

779,396 

5 88 

4,038,146 

1836,... 

2,062 

48 

6 

505,400 

7 99 

2386397 

1837,... 

17303 

55  11 

318,719 

9 37 

3,491,174 

1838,... 

6301 

63 

4 

448,161 

7 79 

1,670312 

1839,... 

916,161 

1840,... 

813.542 

Export  or  Wheat, 

Flour,  and  Indiah  Corn. 

Whiat. 

Floor. 

Indian  Corn. 

Yoon. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Busk. 

Dolls. 

BbU.  DoOs. 

Busk. 

DoOs. 

1828, 

8,906 

6,730 

860,809  4,286,939 

704,902 

342,824 

1829, 

4,007 

6,372 

837,385  5,793,651 

897,656 

478,862 

1830, 

45,289 

46,176 

1,227,434  6,085,953 

444,107 

224323 

1831, 

408,910  523370 

1,806,529  9,938,458 

571,312 

396,617 

1832, 

88,304 

93300 

864319  4,680,623 

451330 

278,740 

1833, 

32321 

29,592 

955,768  5,613,010 

487,174 

337,505 

1834, 

36,948 

39,598 

835,352  4,520,781 

303,449 

203,573 

1835, 

47,762 

51,405 

779,396  4,394,777 

755,781 

588376 

1836, 

2,062 

2,062 

505,400  3,572,599 

1*24,791 

103,702 

1837, 

17303 

27306 

318,719  2387369 

151376 

147,982 

1838, 

6391 

8,125 

448,161  3,603^199 

172321 

141,992 

1839, 

96,325  144,191 

923,151  6,925,170 

162,306 

141,095 

1840, 

1,720,860  1,635,483 

1,897,501  10,143,615 

474379 

338,333 

1841, 

868,585  822,88! 

1,515,817  7,759,646 

535,727 

312,954 

1642, 

817358  916,616 

1383,602  7,375,356 

600308 

345,150 

1843, 

311,685  264,109 

841,474  3,763,073 

672,608 

281,749 
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Our  annual  exports  then  to  all  the  world  is  equal  to  one-twenty-second 
part  of  the  crop  of  1843.  If  we  confine  our  calculations  to  Great  Britain, 
the  nation  to  which  we  sell  the  most  flour,  and  with  which  we  trade  the 
most,  and  of  whom  we  purchase  $50,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  and 
manufactures  annually,  we  shall  find  that  our  annual  export  to  that  empire 
has  been  less  than  1,000,000  bushels,  or  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  crops  of  1843.  Subjoined  is  a statement  derived  from  the  treasury 
reports  of  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Great  Britain,  from  1834  to  1843, 
inclusive : — 


Floor. 

Wheat. 

Flow. 

Wheat. 

BbU. 

Busk. 

BbU. 

Bush. 

1834, 

19,687 

none.  1839, 

167,582 

6,033 

1835 

5,376 

none.  I840r 

620,728 

615,972 

1836, 

161 

none.  1841,. 

208,984 

119,854 

1837, 

. none. 

3 1842,. 

208,034 

143,330 

1838, 

8^195 

none.  1643, 9 months, 

19,436 

none. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  each  inhabitant  of  that  empire  consumes  of  our 
wheat  but  about  a quart  annually,  the  demand  for  that  quart  is  very  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain. 

If  we  look  abroad  for  a market  for  other  grains,  the  aspect  is  still  more 
gloomy.  While  the  annual  production  of  other  grains  than  wheat  amounts 
to  600  or  700,000,000  bushels,  the  whole  annual  export  of  all  grains,  in- 
cluding wheat,  and  flour,  and  meal,  reduced  to  bushels,  and  evenfoats,  has 
never  reached  2,000,000.  This  fact  can  be  verified  by  examination  of 
the  annual  treasuiy  reports.  Subjoined  is  a statement  showing  the 
amount  exported,  and  the  amount  retained  at  home,  of  the  crop  of  1842: 


Wheat.  Corn.  Alloth.  g*ns. 

Production, bush.  102,317,340  441,829,246  181,390,368 

Export, 6,594,167  1,332,504  411,468 

Consumed  at  home, 95,723,173  440,496,742  180,978,900 


Of  other  grains  than  wheat,  therefore,  the  foreign  demand  is  equal  to 
less  than  one-three  hundred  and  fiftieth  part. 

Such  has  been  the  foreign  demand  during  our  whole  existence  as  a 
nation,  never  sweeping  off  more  than  a mere  fraction  of  our  annual  pro- 
duct ; such  has  it  been  alike  when  our  tariff  laws  were  relaxed,  and 
when  they  were  stringent ; such  has  it  been  when  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  was  opened  to  us ; such  has  it  been  when  the  South 
American  republics,  struggling  for  existence,  gave  us  markets  ; such  has 
it  been  while  Europe  was  desolated  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon ; such  has 
it  been  while  starving  millions  abroad  were  crying  for  bread. 

Does  the  foreign  market  promise  to  do  better  ? Some  puerile  efforts 
have  been  made  in  Congress,  and  elsewhere,  to  show  that,  if  our  tariff 
was  repealed,  the  markets  of  other  nations  would  fly  open  to  us.  Tabu- 
lar statements  have  been  arranged  to  show  that  our  agricultural  exports 
decreased  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  in  extended  view  of  these 
exports  shows  that  their  amount  is  governed  by  no  such  circumstance,  and 
that  they  have  not  averaged,  exclusive  of  cotton,  the  sum  of  $12,000,000 
annually.  Least  of  all  have  tariffs  had  any  perceptible  influence  on  the 
export  of  flour.  It  was  never  so  uniform  and  regular  in  quantity  as  from 
1822  to  1829,  inclusive,  a period  cove  ring*  the  passage  of  both  the  acts  of 
1824  and  1828.  In  the  year  1831,  after  the  tariff  of  1828  had  got  into 
full  operation,  we  exported  more  bread-stuffs  than  during  any  year  of  our 
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national  existence,  except  1840.  Do  the  advocates  of  this  vagary  expect 
a repeal  of  the  corn  laws  of  England  when  we  shall  repeal  our  tariff? 
Let  them  remember  the  conclusive  vote  last  summer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  more  than  two  to  one  against  a modification,  (while  a move- 
ment to  that  end  is  not  even  entertained  in  the  House  of  Lords,)  and  the 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the 
corn  laws  of  England  should  never  be  essentially  modified.  The  House 
of  Lords  possess  one  branch  of  government  by  hereditary  right ; they  rule 
another  by  rotton  boroughs  and  landed  power ; the  monarch  is  a tool  and 
puppet  in  their  hands.  This  aristocracy,  the  most  perfectly  organized, 
the  most  perfect  by  prescription  and  in  barriers  thrown  around  it  for  cen- 
turies, the  most  endowed  with  intellect,  and  the  most  opulent  that  ever  ex- 
isted, finds  two  great  towers  of  its  defence,  on  which  it  relies  for  security 
and  perpetuity,  in  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  which  guarantees  its  landed 
possessions,  and  the  rent  roll  power  over  minor  landlords,  tenants,  la- 
borers, and  the  whole  people.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  abandon  either,  as 
the  commander  of  a fortress  to  put  the  torch  to  his  own  magazine,  or  the 
captain  of  a line  of  battle  ship  voluntarily  to  scuttle  her.  The  corn  laws 
of  England  will  be  repealed  when  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  the  church 
establishment,  a hereditary  peerage,  and  the  long  list  of  abuses,  on  which 
the  aristocracy  fatten  and  subsist,  are  abolished,  and  not  till  then.  This 
rank  injustice  then  will  probably  never  be  repealed  but  by  revolution. 

Of  this  cunningly  devised  scheme,  the  sliding  scale  is  the  oppressive 
feature.  This  contrivance  is  to  impose  a low  duty  when  grain  is  high, 
and  vice  versa . A merchant,  therefore,  ships  flour  from  New  York, 
when  it  may  command  a high  price,  say  $10  per  barrel,  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  duty  is  $1,  but  before  it  arrives,  flour  may  fall  to  $8,  and  the 
duty  rise  to  $2  75  ; thus  he  finds  himself  hunting  eggs  in  a lattt  year 
bird’s  nest.  While  his  property  has  fallen  in  value,  the  heavier  duty  is 
imposed,  and  he  pays  dearly  as  the  gambler  for  his  temerity.  The  busi- 
ness is  a lottery  in  which  no  prudent  man  will  engage. 

The  jealous  spirit  with  which  England  regards  any  encroachments  on 
her  restrictive  system,  is  illustrated  by  the  course  Parliament  took  in  re- 
gard to  the  Canadian  trade.  In  1842  and  1843,  there  was  a respectable 
demand  upon  us  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  Some  reasonors  have  in- 
ferred that  the  subsequent  course  adopted  by  the  mother  country  was 
prompted  by  a vindictive  spirit,  caused  by  the  passage  of  our  tariff  of  1842. 
History,  however,  shows  us  that  it  was  only  a persistance  in  that  rigid 
and  arbitrary  policy,  she  has  systematically  pursued  from  the  days  of 
the  navigation  acts  of  Cromwell  to  the  present  time.  She  saw  her  regu- 
lations baffled  by  an  illicit  commerce,  her  colonies  introducing,  in  spite 
of  custom-house  oaths,  other  American  as  colonial  wheat,  and  more  than 
her  colonies  could  produce  for  export.  Her  press  and  her  ministers  de- 
termined not  to  be  outwitted  and  circumvented.  They  have  sanctioned 
the  imposition  of  a Canadian  duty  on  our  wheat,  and  at  home  left  the  im- 
perial duty  on  her  colonial  far  less  than  on  other  American  wheat.  Two 
objects  are  thus  secured  ; the  integrity  of  her  corn  law  system,  and  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the  w'heat  we  dispose  of  to  the  Canadas. 
But  we  need  not  attribute  the  decrease  of  the  Canada  trade  to  a vindic- 
tive spirit  in  England,  or  modification  of  laws.  Another  adequate  cause 
existed  fatal  of  itself  to  the  trade.  Numbers  engaged  in  it  were  ruined, 
and  the  solvent  Canadians  were  not  idiots  enough  to  plunge  into  a busi- 
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ness  which  had  caused  such  disasters.  Hence  a decrease.  It  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  while  England,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a ministerial 
fiat,  proclaims  to  the  world  that  her  com  law  shall  not  be  repealed  or  es- 
sentially modified,  will  wink  at  double  dealing  and  circumvention  in  the 
importation  of  our  wheat  through  the  Welland  canal,  on  much  easier 
terms  than  she  receives  it  through  our  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  neither 
our  country  nor  her  people  covet  a back-door  and  circuitous  trade,  when 
she  cannot  enjoy  an  open  and  direct  trade. 

Suppose  the  corn  laws  repealed.  Is  our  chance  for  a market  so  much 
improved?  England  now  annually  imports  wheat  to  the  average  ex- 
tent of  12,000,000  bushels,  and  her  importation  has  amounted  to  double 
that  quantify.  We  have  shown  that  we  have  been  permitted,  heretofore, 
to  supply  from  our  bursting  granaries  one-twelvth  of  that  amount.  As 
soon  as  the  British  price  becomes  invitingly  high,  in  rushes  wheat,  costing 
less  than  ours,  and  at  cheaper  transportation,  from  the  grain  exporting 
countries  of  Europe.  The  year  1831,  was  one  of  great  scarcity  in  Eng- 
land, and  during  that  year  her  import  was  27,000,000  bushels ; yet  our 
treasury  records  show  that  wo  supplied,  in  competition  with  the  serf  labor 
of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  only  4,338,687  bushels,  or  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  that  amount.  Embracing  a period  of  thirty  years,  according  to 
McCulloch,  the  United  States  have  supplied  but  4 per  cent  of  the  British 
importation.  Prince  Esterhary  once  answered  an  Englishman,  who 
boasted  that  he  owned  50,000  sheep,  “ and  I own  50,000  shepherds.” 
His  brother  princes,  some  of  them  own  50,000  wheat-growers.  The  la- 
borer  and  the  wheat  alike  belong  to  the  prince.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence  to  him  whether  his  wheat  brings  a high  or  low  price — his  income 
is  still  princely.  If  it  suits  his  conscience,  he  starves  his  serf  and  gluts 
the  fc^ign  market.  Repeal  then  the  corn  laws  of  England,  and  the 
American  farmer  can  supply  her  market  when  he  can  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  miserable  and  degraded  serfs  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  not  till 
then.  If  he  can  survive  as  poorly  fed  and  housed ; if  he  can  endure  to 
go  as  meanly  clad  ; if  he  can  content  himself  to  have  his  children  grow 
up  around  him  ignorant  as  his  cattle,  he  can  raise  w heat  and  sell  it  in 
competition  with  a European  serf. 

There  is  much  more  probability  that,  if  the  trade  was  open  and  free, 
the  serf  labor  of  Europe  would  frequently  drive  the  American  wheat  cul- 
turer  from  his  owfn  Atlantic  markets,  than  that  he  can  compete  success- 
fully with  it  on  its  own  shores.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  mar- 
kets of  New*  York  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  $1  30  per  bushel, 
while  the  average  price  at  the  grain  exporting  marts  of  Europe  has  been 
less  than  81.  It  is  very  manifest  that  wheat  can  bo  transported  for  much 
less  than  this  difference  in  prices,  and  that  the  American  markets  might 
frequently  bo  inundated  with  foreign  wheat,  unless  subject  to  a duty.  It 
might  be  impossible  at  this  moment  to  import  foreign  wheat,  were  the 
duty  repealed  ; yet  w’c  have  some  instructive  and  pungent  lessons  to  show 
that,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  duty,  foreign  wheat  has  come  in  compe- 
tition  with  our  own.  During  the  year  1837,  nearly  4,000,000  bushels  of 
foreign  wheat  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  following  ta- 
ble of  American  prices  and  imports  for  several  years,  show's  conclusively 
that,  in  spite  of  duty,  wheat  has  been,  and  can  be  imported,  and  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  excluded  from  his  own  markets : — 
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1885.  1836.  1837.  1838. 

, Price  of  flour  in  New  York, per  bbl.  $5  50  $7  50  $9  94  $8  00 

Import  of  wheat, bushels  238,769  583,898  3,921,359  894,53$ 


Repeal  the  doty,  and  as  soon  as  wheat  should  rise  to  $1  25  per  bushel 
in  the  New  York  market,  and  flour  to  a corresponding  price,  foreign  grain 
would  be  offered  in  competition  with  our  own.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  at  Odessa,  Dantzic,  and  Rotterdam,  as  ascertained  by  the  British 
inspector  general  of  imports  and  exports,  during  the  year  1840,  when  re* 
duced  to  our  currency,  was  $1  02  per  bushel.  At  so  late  a period  aa 
1837,  wheat  has  commanded  readily  $1  42  in  the  New  York  market. 
Here  was  a juncture  when  foreign  wheat  would  have  been  imported,  had 
there  been  no  duty.  The  following  tables,  taken  from  a speech  of  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Mass.,  throw  much  light  on  the  subject : — 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat,  from  1831  to  1840,  inclusive , taken  from 
the  prices  current  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  from  the  entries  at  the 
custom-houses.  Also , the  prices  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  taken  from  the  invoice 
prices  at  the  custom-houses,  and  from  other  authentic  tables. 


American  Prices.  European  Prices.  American  Prices.  European  Pricer 

Year*.  Flour.  Wheat.  Floor.  Wheat.  Years.  Flour.  Wheat.  Flour.  Wheat. 


1831,  *5  80 

fl  18 

$5  50 

,1  10  1837, 

§9  62 

$1  83 

,5  95 

,1  06 

1832,  5 88 

1 15 

4 90 

0 98  1838, 

7 93 

1 54 

4 70 

0 94 

1833,  5 82 

1 13 

5 00 

1 00  1839, 

6 92 

1 42 

5 35 

1 07 

1834,  5 36 

1 08 

4 95 

0 99  1840, 

5 43 

1 10 

5 35 

1 07 

1835,  5 89 

1 19 

4 15 

0 83 

1836,  7 88 

1 44 

4 20 

0 84  A*. 

«6  65 

,1  30 

•4  93 

•0  98 

Average  prices  of  Wheat,  at  certain  points  or  marts  of  trade , on  the  eastern  continent , 

for  five  consecutive  years. 

Hamburgh 

79  eta.  In  the  ports  of  Prumia,.... 

82  eta. 

Amsterdam  r- 

82  “ On  the  Black  Sea, 

56  " 

Dantzic 

87  “ | 

Is  it  just  to  our  own  citizens  that  whenever  the  price  should  be  respect* 
able,  tnat  a profitable  commerce  should  be  established  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  wheat ; that  the  great  staple  production  of  whole  states  and  of 
millions  of  our  countrymen  should  be  sold  in  our  large  markets,  at  such 
price  as  European  serf  labor  can  afford  it  there  ? Is  it  just  that,  while 
his  countrymen  are  paying  specie  for  it  to  foreign  lands,  the  American 
farmer , beyond  the  Alleghanies,  should  see  his  wheat  rot  in  his  granaries  t 
When  the  price  rises  to  a remunerating  rate,  then  is  the  time  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  should  reap  his  reward  for  long  years  of  privation  and  loss, 
consequent  on  low  prices.  When  prosperity  dawns  upon  him,  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  its  genial  warmth.  As  he  has  incurred  the 
losses  incident  to  low,  he  would  like  to  enjoy  the  blessings  springing  from 
moderately  high  prices. 

Contingencies  may  arise  when  a protective  duty  may  be  indispensable 
to  the  farmer.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  a government  to  maintain  such  a 
duty,  from  the  facts  and  figures  adduced,  seems  as  clear  as  demonstration. 
If  there  is  any  citizen  who  should  be  grateful  to  a paternal  government 
for  throwing  around  him  its  protective  arm,  it  is  the  American  wheat 
grower.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  should 
be  ever  sedulous  to  cherish  and  protect,  it  is  the  production  of  wheat. 

What  is  the  home  market  ? what  has  it  been  ? what  does  it  promise 
to  be? 

What  proportions  of  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States  finds  a 
home,  and  what  a foreign  market,  has  been  pretty  fully  shown.  It  is 
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proposed  to  consider  the  question  of  a home  market,  as  affecting  the  do- 
mestic prosperity  of  the  wheat  grower,  more  at  length. 

It  appears,  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
791,739  acting,  operating  persons  were  employed.  The  same  census 
shows,  under  the  same  general  head,  that  in  all  branches  4,8000,000 
only  were  grouped  as  the  working  people.  These  represented  and  sup- 
ported all  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  be  they  children, 
relations,  dependants,  paupers,  prisoner!,  or  drones.  The  proportion  of 
the  whole  17,000,000  people,  supported  by  the  791,739  manufacturers 
and  mechanics,  were  more  than  2,800,000.  This  whole  population  is 
entirely  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and  employed  at  other  labor.  But 
the  benefit  does  not  end  here,  of  such  a diversion  of  labor.  The  manu- 
facturer must  have  raw  material.  The  wool  grower,  the  miners  for  coal 
and  iron,  delving  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  her  hidden  stores  ; the 
whalers,  circumnavigating  the  earth,  and  drawing  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  her  rich  resources ; the  long  lines  of  transporters,  are  all,  in  a 
measure,  supported  by  manufactures  ; and,  diverted  from  the  production 
of  grain,  become  consumers.  It  is  not  too  high  an  estimate,  to  say  that 
4,000,000  people  directly  and  indirectly  derive  subsistence  from  manu- 
factures. If  so,  this  large  aggregate  of  mouths  is  supplied  to  consume  the 
bread-stufis  of  the  American  farmer.  Allowing  the  common,  but  too  low 
estimate  of  5 bushels  each,  they  will  consume  20,000,000  bushels  annu- 
ally— more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  annual  average  export  to  all 
the  world,  and  more  than  twenty  times  the  average  export  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  will  probaby  be  a matter  of  astonishment  to  many  readers,  to  learn 
that  the  single  state  of  Massachusetts,  with  a population  of,  perhaps, 
800,000  people,  is  a better  market  for  flour  than  all  the  world  besides ; 
yet,  such  is  the  fact. 


•The  nnnunl  import  into  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  years  1842  and 

1843,  was 610,000  barrels. 

•Import  via  the  Western  railroad, 105,000  “ 

Estimated  amount  distributed  by  Western  railroad,  between  state 

line  and  Boston, 100,000  11 

Estimated  amount  imported  direct  into  the  south  shore  porta  of 
Massachusetts, t 120,000  ** 


Total, * 935,000  barrels. 

It  appears,  by  the  preceding  proofs,  that  the  average  export  to  all  the 
world,  reduced  to  bushels,  is  less  than  4,600,000  bushels  ; yet,  the  import 
of  Massachusetts  shows  the  above  large  aggregate  of  4,200,000.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  single  state  affords  a better  market ; because  a steady, 
uniform,  perpetual  market  for  42  bushels  of  wheat,  is  much  better  than  an 
unstable,  fickle,  capricious  market  for  46  bushels.  The  United  States 
commissioner  of  patents,  charged  with  the  duty,  and  supplied  with  clerks 
and  funds  to  obtain  all  possible  information  relative  to  the  production  and 
disposal  of  crops,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  essentially  the  same  conclusion 
in  his  report  for  1843.  “The  single  state,”  he  says,  44  of  Massachusetts, 


• See  March  number  of  this  Magazine,  1844,  pp.  287,  288. 

t Three-fifths  of  the  whale  trade  is  carried  on  from  these  porta,  and  two  large  manu- 
facturing towns  import  through  N&rragansett  bay.  The  almost  barren  counties  of  Bern- 
stable,  Nantucket,  and  Dukes,  supply  themselves  without  reference  to  Boston. 
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in  the  same  period,  (1842,)  consumed  more  flour  than  was  exported  to 
all  foreign  countries.”  Thus,  one  customer  at  home  on  our  own  soil  is 
worth  a hundred  customers  in  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  customer  de- 
mands supplies  from  us  only  when  driven  to  it  by  famine,  and  the  demand 
may  exist  for  a week  or  two  during  a year.  The  customer  at  home  is  a 
perpetual  one,  fed  by  us  from  week  to  week  and  year  to  year.  General 
Jackson,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  Dr.  Colemen,  in  1824,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language  : — “ Take  from  agriculture  600,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  you  will  at  once  give  a market  for  more  bread-stufis  than 
all  Europe  now  furnishes.”  This  proposition,  then  boldly  made,  startling 
to  the  unreflecting,  and  contrary  to  received  notions,  is  creditable  to  the 
old  man’s  penetration  and  sagacity  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  truth  is 
fully  and  triumphantly  verified  by  the  case  of  Massachusetts — her  800,000 
people  furnishing  not  only  as  good  a market  as  “all  Europe  now  fur- 
nishes,” but  a better  than  all  the  world  furnishes.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that,  while  this  state  promotes  this  enormous  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs,  still  but  85,166,  or  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  number  en. 
gaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  reside  within  her  borders.  Allow  much 
of  this  consumption  to  be  caused  by  fisheries,  commerce,  or  as  you  please, 
and  allow  the  manufacturers  to  consume  one-half  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  states,  and  wo  at  once  perceive  the  home  must  be  equal  to  five  times 
the  foreign  demand.  It  appears,  from  the  annual  treasury  reports,  that 
our  principle  customers  from  abroad  are,  1st.  Great  Britain  and  her  pos- 
ressions;  2nd.  Brazil;  3d.  Cuba;  yet  Massachusetts  supplies  a market 
doubly  or  trebly  as  good  as  the  former.  New  Jersey  purchases  from 
other  states  twice  as  much  as  Brazil ; the  whale  fisheries,  (a  single  round 
of  supplies  for  the  fleet  exceeding  100,000  barrels,  while  as  much  is  con. 
sumed  at  home  during  their  cruise,)  a superior  market  to  Cuba  ; and, 
finally,  no  other  power  or  dominion  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  passing  the 
three  mentioned,  consumes  one-half  as  much  of  our  bread-stuffs  as  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  great  controlling  fact,  that  a nation  after  all  consumes  most  of  its 
productions,  and  finds  its  best  market  at  home,  is  set  forth  in  a strong 
light  by  Senator  Walker,  in  his  famous  letter  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  One  of  his  strong  arguments  is  the  vast  enlargement  of  a home 
market.  He  finds,  by  the  census,  that  the  aggregate  production  of  all 
branches  of  industry  in  the  Untied  States  is  more  than  $1,000,000,006, 
while  our  annual  export  is  but  about  one-tenth  of  that  amount.  But  let 
us  hear  the  argument.  The  friends  of  a tariff  for  protection,  may  well 
exclaim  “fas  est  abhoslc  doceri /”  when  they  hear  such  arguments  from 
a supposed  violent  antagonist.  “ Our  exports  of  domestic  products,”  he 
says,  “by  the  treasury  report  of  1840,  amounted  to  $103,533,896,  de- 
ducting  which  from  our  whole  products  by  the  census  of  1840,  would  leave 
$959,600,845  of  our  own  products,  consumed  that  year  by  our  own  popu- 
lation of  17,062,453 ; and  the  consumption  of  our  domestic  products, 
$103,553,896  by  the  population  of  the  world — 900,000,000,  would  make 
an  average  consumption  of  $56  in  value  of  our  products,  consumed  by 
each  one  of  our  own  people,  and  11  cents  in  value  of  our  products,  con- 
sumed on  the  average  by  each  person  beyond  our  limits  ; and  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  one  person  within  our  limits  consumes  as  much  of  our  own 
products,  as  509  persons  beyond  our  limits.” 
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It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  preceding  remarks  relative  to  the  im- 
port  of  flour  into  Massachusetts,  we  did  not  allow  any  to  be  exported  to 
other  states.  That  state  was  selected  for  the  argument,  because  her  in- 
ternal condition,  her  commerce  inward  and  outward,  is  better  known  and 
understood.  Suppose  that  a portion  of  the  import  of  flour  was  paid  to 
Vermont  for  wool  and  horses  ; to  New  Hampshire  for  leather,  hides,  cat- 
tle ; or  to  Maine  for  lumber,  and  to  transporters  ; the  market  is  no  less 
created  and  established  by  her  agency  for  the  same  quantity  of  flour.  It 
may  also  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  general  argument,  that  mechanics  are 
embraced  in  our  791,739  operatives.  This  is  not  the  time  and  place  to 
discuss  the  question  of  how  much  mechanics  need  protection.  Conceed- 
ing  that  on  one  hand  too  many  are  embraced,  it  is  more  manifest  that  too 
few  are  embraced  on  another.  The  wheat  grower  has  a direct  interest 
in  the  continued  business  of  the  collier  of  Pennsylvania,  or  lumberman  of 
Maine.  Their  livelihoods  destroyed,  they  cease  to  consume,  and  become 
competitors  with  him  in  raising  wheat.  Let  the  markets  for  beef  and 
pork  cease  or  be  diminished,  and  how  rapid  and  easy  the  transition  of  the 
raisers  to  his  own  pursuit.  In  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  is  a tabular  statement  of  the  aggragate  results  of  the  industry 
of  Massachusetts,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  gross  amount  was  $86,000,000.  It  must  instantly  occur  to  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  a vast  quantity  of  raw  material  must  be  necessary  to 
her  manufactures,  on  examination  of  the  table,  and  that  the  gatherers  of 
their  raw  materials  must  be  fed.  We  have  an  approximation  to  these 
amounts  in  a speech  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts.  With  all  possible 
industry  and  fidelity,  he  gathered  information  relative  to  the  consumption 
by  Massachusetts  of  the  products  of  other  states.  Including  cotton,  it 
was  $42,000,000.  Below  is  a table,  gathered  from  the  treasury  report* 
for  the  year  1841,  and  from  Mr.  Hudson’s  speech,  which  will  illustrate 


the  subject; — 

Eiporlfl  for  1841, 

to  all  tho  world.  of  Maas. 

Corn,  and  other  grains, .bush.  1,615,000  3,730,000 

Wool, lbs.  none.  8,000,000 

Beef,  pork,  hams,  and  lard, value...  $2,400,000  $2,800,000 

Lumber,  of  all  kinds, . 2,815,987  3,690,000 

Leather  and  hides, 332,000  7,600,000 

Pig  lead, 96,748  1,450,000 

Tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c., 684,514  1,200,000 


Finally,  exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  United  States  exported  of 
agricultural  productions  $16,737,462,  while  in  Massachusetts,  alone, 
$34,700,000  was  consumed.  The  wheat  grower  clearly  understands 
that  it  is  equally  his  interest  that  these  large  quantities  of  produce  from 
other  states  should  find  a ready  market  side  by  side  with  his  wheat. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  desperate  condition  in  which  the  American 
wheat  grower  has  frequently  found  himself  during  the  last  two  or  thice 
years  ? Without  attempting  a full  answer  to  this  difficult,  and  perhaps  in- 
tangible question,  it  will  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  throw  out  a few  hints : — 
1st.  Much  might  be  done  by  a multiplication  of  employments  on  each  in- 
dividual farm.  No  two  farming  operations  can  be  more  neatly  and  thrif- 
tily combined  than  sheep  culture  with  wheat  culture.  The  support  of  a 
moderate  number  of  sheep  on  many  wheat  farms  would  be  clear  gain,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  expenditure  which  might  be  saved  by  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  at  home.  Many  debts  can  constantly  be  avoided  for  for. 
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elgn  luxuries,  by  the  substitution  of  domestic  delicacies.  In  this  connec- 
tion honey  and  sugar  may  be  mentioned.  Such  an  article  as  madder 
might  be  cultivated  and  sold  rather  than  purchased.  If  he  must  use  and 
consume  that  offensive  and  nauseous  weed  called  tobacco,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  farmer’s  paying  a bushel  of  wheat  for  a pound  of  this  ques- 
tionable luxury.  Almost  all  the  wheat  growing  country  will  produce,  if 
not  the  best,  very  excellent  tobacco. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  a wheat  growing  country,  that  its  grain 
should  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  be  exported  in  flour,  and  not  in 
the  berry.  The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from  the  ulterior  of  Illinois 
or  Michigan,  to  the  Rochester  mills,  is  nearly  double  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing flour.  This  cost  comes  out  of  the  producer.  The  farmer  sells,  if  he 
sells  at  all,  at  such  a price,  that,  transportation  added,  it  can  be  sold  at 
the  market  price  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  risks  of  transporting 
wheat  are  very  great ; of  flour  much  diminished.  There  are  generally 
two  buyers  of  flour  for  one  of  wheat,  along  its  whole  track  to  the  great 
marts  at  the  East.  But  the  local  advantages  of  manufacturing  wheat  at 
home,  are  numerous — a large  number  of  men  are  taken  from  agricultural, 
and  placed  in  mechanical  employments.  The  most  worthless  of  oaks,  or 
ash  timber  becomes  valuable  for  staves  and  hooping.  The  offal  every 
where  in  new  countries,  more  or  less  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies  of 
coarse  grains  is  retained  where  most  needed. 

The  question  has  often  occurred,  must  not  a people,  receiving  and  ex- 
porting articles  cheap  in  value,  coarse  in  fabric  or  texture,  and  heavy  of 
transportation,  always  trade  to  great  disadvantage  with  a people  who  con- 
dense and  concentrate  labor  in  more  valuable  and  portable  forms.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  more  than  one  people  who  has  thus  been  utterly  impov- 
erished. A hand-loom  weaver  at  Leeds,  in  England,  sells  his  yard  of 
cloth  for  two  bushels  of  American  wheat  or  its  equivalent.  The  same 
cloth  is  finally  sold  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  for  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  farmer.  The  weaver  has  received  two  bushels  for  the  same  article 
for  which  the  farmer  paid  ten.  Whence  this  discrepancy — this  great 
waste  ? Allow  three  bushels  to  have  been  consumed  in  duties,  where  are 
the  five  bushels?  gone  to  build  up  two  great  cities,  at  Liverpool,  and  New 
York,  and  to  establish  magnificent  fleets  of  line  ships  and  steam  packets. 
Factors,  importers,  jobbers,  traders,  and  the  much  abhorred  capitalist, 
have  each  at  every  step  carried  out  their  share,  and  finally  in  this  kind  of 
trade,  no  ways  reciprocal  and  fair,  however  free,  every  body  is  more  sure 
of  his  profit  than  the  poor  weaver  and  farmer.*  These  men  should  be 
brought  together.  Cut  off  this  vast  waste  in  transportation,  and  the 
double,  quadruple  profits,  paid  for  gratification  of  folly  or  vanity,  or  en- 
dured through  ignorance — stop  the  sacrifice  of  limb  and  life — adopt  the 
injunction  of  Jefferson,  comprising  common  sense,  experience  and  phi- 
losophy,  to  u place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist.” 

The  obvious  question  arises,  does  not  this  reasoning  prove  the  propriety 
of  establishing  manufactories  at  the  west,  instead  of  on  the  Atlantic  shores  ? 
Certainly.  Be  it  so,  “ Sauvc  qui  petit.”  The  pursuit  is  for  truth.  A cer- 
tain degree  of  maturity,  however,  is  necessary  in  a country  to  enable  it 
to  pursue  manufactures  extensively  and  successfully.  There  must  be  ac- 


* Thanks  are  due  to  Horace  Greeley,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  for  the  outline  of 
this  argument.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  is  irrefragable,  come  from  whom  it  may. 
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cumulated  capital.  There  must  be  a surplus,  or  at  least  a sufficiency  of 
labor  always  at  hand.  There  must  be  deep  furrowed  channels  of  trade 
to  and  fro.  There  must  be  skill  and  experience  enlisted.  Consequently, 
in  a new  country,  large  manufacturing  establishments  take  root  with  diffi- 
culty. But,  unlimited  capacity  for  manufacturers  exists  throughout  that 
region  which  threatens  to  glut  our  whole  people  with  bread-stuffs.  Every 
facility  exists  there  for  the  cheap  and  ready  transport  of  cotton.  Wool 
can  be  raised  as  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  any  where  else  on  the  globe. 
Water  power  is  distributed  over  the  whole  area.  Every  indication  leads 
us  to  suppose,  that  on  the  borders  of  this  region  copper  exists  in  more  ex- 
haustless abundance  than  in  those  mines  which  have  been  worked  in  Europe 
for  centuries.  Lead  is  found  in  hardly  less  profusion.  Beautiful  prairies 
repose  on  substrata  of  solid  coal,  and  iron  is  sprinkled  everywhere  over 
the  wide  expanse  ; means  of  subsistanco  can  in  no  part  of  the  world  be 
supplied  cheaper.  If,  therefore,  well  developed  lungs  will  breathe  in  a 
wholesome  atmosphere,  the  west  will  finally  manufacture. 

To  plunge  prematurely  into  enterprises  that  cannot  be  sustained,  is  the 
height  of  madness  in  new  settlers.  To  seize  in  humble  ways  the  means 
Providence  has  strewn  in  their  pathways  and  relieve  themselves  from 
ruinous  drains  from  abroad,  is  both  their  interest  and  duty.  While  lead 
is  worth  two  and  a quarter  cents  per  pound  at  Galena,  and  three  and  & 
quarter  cents  at  Chicago,  and  Mihvaukie,  why  should  it  be  sent  to  an 
eastern  state  to  be  converted  into  white  lead,  re-conveyed  and  sold  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  at  eight  cents  per  lb.,  or  50  per  cent  higher  price 
than  it  could  have  been  manufactured  for  at  home.  Transporting  pot- 
ash and  lead  from  the  west  to  the  cast,  converting  it,  mingled  with 
eastern  sand,  into  glass,  and  rc-transporting  it  for  the  consumption  of  the 
wheat  grower,  seems  an  absurdity  too  great  for  toleration.  While  iron 
ore  is  scattere  1 so  profusely,  and  charcoal  can  be  had  for  chopping  and 
burning,  it  seems  the  height  of  infatuation  for  the  wheat  grower  to  sell 
his  wheat  at  a very  low,  and  purchase  imported  iron  at  a very  high  price, 
and  pay  the  enormous  costs  of  transportation  himself,  to  and  fro,  of  two 
heavy  articles.  What  countless  little  benefits  would  flow  from  even  a 
limited  manufacture  and  conversion  of  iron.  Establish  a blast  furnace 
in  a western  country.  The  first  effect  is  to  take  great  numbers  of  men 
from  farming  employments,  and  make  them  consumers  instead  of  pro- 
ducers. The  next  effect  is  to  give  employment  for  the  spare  days  of  the 
industrious  citizens.  Great  heaps  of  hitherto  worthless  dirt,  are  sold  at 
handsomely  remunerating  rates.  These  very  marshes  are  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  farmer’s  possessions,  and  his  land  is  enhanced  ten  fold.  Wood 
is  in  demand  and  wood-land  consequently  rises  in  value.  The  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  his  sons  and  his  teams,  can  be  constantly  profitably  employed. 
No  man  but  a farmer  is  aware  of  the  quantities  of  iron  a farmer  consumes. 
Iron  is  a terrible  leech  upon  his  industry.  It  is,  moreover,  a cash  article. 
The  choicest  of  his  products,  at  a low  price,  will  only  pay  for  it.  But  esta- 
blish the  furnace,  and  wheat,  corn,  beef,  pork,  hay,  vegetables,  wood,  coal, 
iron  ore,  lumber,  butter  or  eggs,  will  purchase  his  iron  at  half  the  former 
cost.  Every  mechanic  around  thrives,  and  finds  steady  employment,  and 
good  pay,  instead  of  precarious  employment,  and  low  pay.  The  forge  and  a 
hundred  shops  for  the  conversion  of  iron,  spring  up  like  magic,  and  every 
article  manufactured  is  cheapened  to  the  consumer.  This  picture  is  not  a 
visionary  one — it  is  real.  Such  pictures  can  be  found  already.  Hundreds  of 
others  should  spring  to  life  on  the  wide  expanded  canvass  of  the  great  west. 
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To  economize  in  the  various  ways  indicated  by  these  hints,  would  re- 
quire the  deliberate,  energetic,  and  sometimes  concerted  action  of  com- 
inunities.  If  our  own  fears  are  correct,  that  the  farmers  will  have  to  rely 
on  small  and  fluctuating  profits  for  some  years  to  come,  nothing  will  gua- 
rantee them  even  their  present  doubtful  prosperity,  but  a division  of  their 
labor,  a multiplication  of  agricultural  employments  on  their  own  home- 
steads, and  the  establishment  of  many  limited,  but  not  costly  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  such  as  of  iron,  wool,  glass,  paper,  in  the  vicin- 
ities where  required.  The  purchase  of  articles,  the  raw  material  of  which 
is  raised  about  them,  transported  to  different  states,  there  manufactured 
and  sent  back  again  loaded  and  burthened  with  the  profits  imposed  by 
operators,  transporters  and  factors,  should  be  esteemed  contraband ; and 
such  a trade,  so  ruinous  and  exhausting  in  every  view  upon  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  country,  should  not  be  prolonged.  Necessity  may  cure 
the  evil  and  prosperity  stop  the  impoverishment.  When  the  price  no 
longer  pays  the  cost  of  prodution,  one  man  after  another  economizes,  cur- 
tails, abandons  the  pursuit  for  other  callings.  Thus  a necessity,  not  so 
potent  perhaps  as  that  arising  from  war  will  as  certainly  change,  multi- 
ply and  diversify  employments,  as  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  did  in 
the  Eastern  States.  If  no  other  course  serves  to  avert  the  evil,  let  there 
be  meetings  and  conventions,  let  there  be  unions  and  combinations,  whose 
objects  shall  be  to  abstain  from  luxuries,  some  articles  of  doubtful  neces- 
sity, and  perhaps  some  comforts,  till  they  can  be  produced  from  the  boun- 
tiful materials  which  Providence  has  scattered  in  such  boundless  profu- 
sion over  the  wheat  growing  west.  In  the  efficacy  of  such  measures, 
there  may  be  some  doubt.  Still,  public  attention  is  aroused,  errors  are 
pointed  out,  safer  paths  of  industry  indicated,  and  the  proper  minds  bent 
efficiently  to  a proper  purpose. 


Akt.  II— the  western  railroad  movement. 

It  is  about  fourteen  years  since  the  first  railroad  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  was  completed  and 
brought  into  use.  Its  effects  on  moralists,  philanthropists,  and  mechan- 
ical philosophers,  resembled  that  of  a bomb  thrown  into  a peaceful  camp. 
At  once  the  whole  world  of  hopers  and  projectors  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  intense  excitement,  which  was  soon  communicated  to  the  whole 
mass.  The  rapid  augmentation  of  paper  credits  in  England  and  this 
country,  promising  to  furnish  the  means — railroads  were  projected  to 
pass  through  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  state.  A great  many 
were  surveyed,  many  commmenced,  and  some  completed.  Of  those  now 
in  operation,  several  pay  well  on  the  cost,  but  the  greater  number  have 
proved  unprofitable.  These  have  been  constructed  either  prematurely, 
or  where  the  public  wants  have  not  called  for  them.  As  the  general 
business  of  the  country  revived  after  seven  years  prostration,  the  value  of 
scares  in  these  works  increased.  For  a time,  nearly  all  the  railroads 
in  the  country  were  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  almost  as  much  as 
speculations  in  comer  lots.  The  tide  is  evidently  again  turning  in  favor 
of  these  improvements.  It  is  not,  however,  a blind  or  headlong  impulse, 
like  that  which  existed  in  1836.  It  looks  back  calmly  on  the  past,  dis- 
criminates what  has  been  wisely  done,  from  what  has  been  done  in  the 
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spirit  of  wild  speculation,  and  is  ready  to  embark  with  caution  in  new  en- 
terprises. In  selecting  routes  for  these  expensive  iron  ways,  there  was, 
of  course,  at  the  commencement,  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  a well- 
informed  judgment.  The  country,  in  ail  its  length  and  breadth,  was 
open  for  a choice.  Some  were  so  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of 
nature,  that  he  who  ran  might  read.  Such  was  the  route  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  that  between  Utica  and  Albany. 
These  completed,  it  was  plain  that  the  great  commercial  city  of  Boston 
should  be  connected  with  the  lake  region.  Yankee  enterprise  said,  and  • 
it  was  done.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land have  already  access  to  lake  Erie  by  locomotive  engines.  Soon  the 
great  commercial  emporium,  New  York,  will  link  herself  to  this  chain. 
Will  this  stop  at  Buffalo,  or  will  it  pass  westward,  and  become  the  great 
road  between  New  England  and  the  Mississippi  ? No  sane  man  can 
doubt  that  it  will  be  continued,  some  day,  to  the  centre  of  the  great  west- 
ern valley.  The  practical  question  now  to  be  answered  is— can  any  part 
of  it  be  made  now,  with  a fair  prospect  of  paying  interest? 

We  believe  there  is  a portion  of  it  which  should  be  constructed  with- 
out delay ; and  we  will  briefly  give  our  reasons  for  this  belief.  The  lo- 
cation, between  Buffalo  and  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  is  plainly  directed 
by  the  commercial  towns  on  its  southern  shore,  and  the  uniform  level  of 
that  shore.  From  Toledo  westward,  the  indications  of  nature  are  not 
less  plain.  The  shortest  route  across  the  Michigan  peninsula,  that  will 
approach  lake  Michigan,  and  admit  a continuous  line  to  the  Mississippi  at 
its  great  eastern  bend,  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  is  the  natural  route, 
against  which  no  competition  can  be  successfully  maintained.  It  should 
be  connected,  either  in  its  main  line  or  by  branches,  with  Michigan  city 
and  Chicago.  From  Toledo  to  Michigan  city,  186  miles,  and  to  the  west 
line  of  Indiana,  220  miles*  the  line  has  been  surveyed  by  competent  en- 
gineers, and  found  highly  favorable.  If  it  were  continued  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  whole  length  of  railroad  from  Toledo  to  the  Mississippi  would 
be  less  than  370  miles.  The  portion  from  Toledo  to  the  west  line  of  In- 
diana is  that  which  would  pay  best ; and,  as  we  believe,  warrant  the  out- 
lay of  money  necessary  to  complete  it  without  delay.  It  would  encounter 
no  successful  competition,  in  winter  or  summer ; whereas  that  between 
Buffalo  and  Toledo  would  have  a large  portion  of  travel  and  trade  diverted 
by  the  steamers  on  the  lake,  for  somo  five  months  every  year.  The  counties 
through  which  this  road  would  pass  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  wheat ; and,  although  they  are  at  present  but  partially  settled,  such  is 
the  ease  with  which  a large  portion  (being  openings  and  prairies)  could 
be  improved,  that  the  construction  of  the  railroad  would  itself  nearly  fill 
it  with  settlers,  and  cause  it  to  produce  a large  surplus  of  wheat  before 
the  work  should  be  completed.  A district  of  country,  equal  to  40  miles 
in  breadth,  lying  on  both  sides  of  this  road  for,  say  180  miles,  might  be 
safely  calculated  on  to  use  it  for  its  exports  and  imports.  This  district 
alone  has  an  area  of  7,200  square  miles — about  equal  to  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  With  an  average  population  equal  to  that  of  Ohio  in 
1840,  it  would  contain  270,000  inhabitants.  We  believe  it  would  con- 
tain that  number  by  the  time  the  work  could  be  completed,  if  entered  on 
within  one  year.  This  route  would  take  all  the  travel,  summer  and  win- 
ter, between  the  country  eastward  of  Toledo  and  a vast  extent  of  country 
lying  westward,  northwestward,  and  southwestward  of  its  western  termi- 
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nation.  Much  of  the  travel  between  the  southwestern  states,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  the  northeastern  states,  may  be  expected  to 
take  this  route,  until  a more  direct  road  is  made  from  St.  Louis  to  Toledo. 
This  travel  is  now  large,  and  no  intelligent  man  need  be  told  that  the 
summer  migrations  of  the  people  of  the  lower  Mississippi  country  may  be 
relied  on,  with  a moral  certainty  of  a regular  increase.  In  the  winter, 
a railroad  between  Toledo  and  Chicago  would  take  all  the  travel  and 
trade  of  the  whole  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  the  north  half  of  Illinois, 
in  the  intercourse  of  these  extensive  regions  with  the  Atlantic  states.  It 
would  also  draw  largely  from  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  In  five  years, 
Wisconsin,  Iow  a,  and  the  north  half  of  Illinois,  will  have  a population  of 
at  least  700,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  this  road,  well  built  and  well  managed,  would  not  be  profit- 
able ? Its  construction  would  be  cheap.  At  the  rate  of  that  part  of  the 
line  from  Toledo  to  the  east  line  of  Indiana,  as  estimated  by  experienced 
engineers,  the  excavation  for  the  whole  line  to  Illinois  would  be  756,270 
cubic  yards,  and  the  embankment  1,025,000  yards  for  a single  track.  At 
10  cents  per  yard,  the  excavation  and  embankment  for  the  220  miles, 
would  cost  $188,127.  The  cost  of  the  bridges  and  sluices,  estimated  in 
the  same  way,  would  not  exceed  $110,000.  The  cost  of  superstructure, 
grubbing,  and  clearing,  would  amount  to  $428,000.  The  two  last  esti- 
mates were  made  in  1818,  when  the  cost  would  have  been  at  least  25  per 
cent  higher  than  at  present,  owing  to  cheaper  provisions  and  the  subse- 
quent settlement  of  the  country.  If  10  per  cent  be  added  for  contin- 
gencies and  engineering,  the  cost  of  the  whole  work,  prepared  for  the 
iron,  would  be  $716,127.  The  cost  of  preparing  and  putting  on  the  hea- 
viest T rail,  say  70  lbs.  to  the  running  yard  of  rail,  would  be,  say  $7,700 
per  mile,  or,  for  the  220  miles,  $1,694,000.  The  whole  cost,  exclusive 
of  depots,  cars,  and  engines,  would  be  $2,410,000,  or  a fraction  less  than 
$11,000  per  mile.  Including  depots,  locomotives,  cars,  &c.,  it  might  cost 
$13,000  per  mile,  making  the  aggregate  $2,860,000.  What  would  be  its 
probable  income  when  brought  into  operation  ? By  that  time  it  would 
command  the  business  and  travel  of  not  less  than  1,000,000  people  living 
westward  of  Toledo,  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  the  east.  During  the  period  of  navigation  on  lake  Michigan, 
say  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  the  number  depending  on  it  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  500,000.  The  country  on  which  this  population  is 
settled  and  settling  is  not  excelled  in  natural  resources,  and  it  is  undeni- 
ably receiving  more  immigrants  than  any  other  great  section.  In  seven 
years  its  numbers  will  be  doubled.  The  road  will  then  have  the  winter 
trade  and  travel  of  2,000,000  living  westward  of  Toledo,  and  the  summer 
business  of  half  that  number. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  road  line,  as  surveyed,  is  the 
close  proximity  of  its  grades  to  a horizontal  line.  That  part  in  Ohio, 
west  of  Toledo,  has  in  no  instance  a grade  over  32  feet  to  the  mile  ; and, 
without  great  additional  expense,  the  grade  may  be  reduced  to  a maxi- 
mum of  25  feet  to  the  mile.  The  greatest  curvature  will  exceed  3,000 
feet  radius.  Indeed,  very  few  curves  will  be  needed  ; and  for  amount  of 
straight  line  in  proportion  to  its  length,  few,  if  any  routes  in  the  country 
can  equal  this.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  in  Ohio,  made 
by  the  engineer,  in  1838,  was  $7,588  per  mile.  This,  he  says,  is  a libe- 
ral estimate,  including  engines,  cars,  depots,  &c.,  for  a very  substantial 
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road  with  a fiat  rail.  The  same  work  included  in  his  estimate,  could  now 
be  done  50  per  cent  less  than  it  would  havo  cost  in  1838.  His  estimate 
for  iron  is  $90  per  ton. 

The  Indiana  part  of  this  road  was  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  James 
Seymour,  by  Messrs.  Farnum  and  Hardenburgh.  Their  estimate  was 
made  with  reference  to  grading  the  road  for  a double  track,  and  laying  a 
single  track  of  railway  with  the  fiat  iron  bar.  The  total  length  of  line 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  state,  is  156  miles,  and 
may  be  traversed  (say  the  engineers)  by  locomotive  steam  engines,  pro- 
pelling trains  of  loaded  cars,  at  any  reasonable  velocity,  there  being  no 
grade  that  will  materially  affect  or  retard  their  progress.  Their  estimate 
of  its  cost,  in  January,  1838,  was  $1,308,236 — something  less  than 
$8  ,400  per  mile.  This  includes  everything  necessary  to  put  it  in  active 
operation,  so  as  to  transport  at  least  300  tons  per  day.  If  the  grading 
were  for  a single  track,  the  cost  in  Indiana  would  now  be  about  the  same 
per  mile,  as  is  above  estimated  for  that  part  in  Ohio.  . Since  these  esti- 
mates were  made,  that  part  of  the  line  which  was  then  a wilderness, 
embracing  most  of  its  length,  has  been  settled  ; some  of  it  with  consider- 
able density,  and  all  of  it  so  that  it  has  an  agricultural  surplus.  This, 
with  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  labor,  would  materially  lessen  the  cost 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Seymour  estimated  the  number  of  passengers  that  would  pass  over 
the  Indiana  portion  of  the  road,  88,1 25,  at  $4  each  ; and  the  tons  of 
freight  at  106,400,  at  3 cents  a ton  per  mile — making  the  gross  income, 
including  810,000  for  transporting  the  mail,  $745,550 ; from  which  he 
deducted  the  estimated  annual  expenses,  $102,025,  leaving,  as  the  clear 
income  of  the  156  miles,  $542,525  ; being  nearly  50  per  cent  on  the 
cost.  That  this  estimate  was  extravagant  at  that  time  we  cannot  doubt. 

Since  then,  the  country  on  which  it  would  depend  has  nearly  trebled 
in  population,  and  more  than  trebled  its  business.  And  yet,  we  should 
hardly  make  the  number  of  passengers  greater  than  80,000,  if  the  road 
iverc  now  ready  for  use.  It  would  be  safe  to  put  it  at  100,000  by  the 
time  the  road  could  be  put  in  operation,  if  commenced  within  a year. 

This  would  average  137  per  day  each  way  for  the  whole  year.  At  $6 
each,  the  amount  would  be  $600,000.  If  we  make  the  moderate  estimate 
that  the  freights  would  pay  the  expenses  and  keep  the  road  in  repair,  we 
have  the  fair  result  of  25  per  cent  profit,  with  a moral  certainty  of  a regu- 
lar annual  increase. 

Of  the  character  of  the  country  along  the  line  it  may  be  well  to  par- 
ticularize. In  Ohio,  about  one-half  the  line  is  through  openings,  and  the 
other  half  through  timbered  land.  Both  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  contain  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  the  construction 
of  the  road.  Through  Indiana,  the  line  traverses  an  almost  uninterrupted 
chain  of  prairies,  along,  or  near  the  route,  in  its  whole  extent,  of  sizes 
convenient  for  cultivating  the  entire  surface,  and  of  a productiveness  to 
yield  a large  surplus  for  exportation.  Many  of  these  prairies  are  already 
reclaimed,  and  the  whole  will  soon  be  under  cultivation. 

The  water  power,  for  durability  and  ease  of  management,  is  excelled 
nowhere,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  and  it  is  very  abundant  after  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Josephs,  of  Michigan,  are  reached.  Everywhere  in 
this  region,  the  productive  wheat  crop  may  be  converted  into  flour  in  the 
neighborhood  where  it  is  grown.  For  30  miles  along  the  same  portion 
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of  the  line,  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore.  These  are  now  wrought  to 
some  extent,  and  eventually  must  add  considerable  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  stated  by  Joseph  Orr,  president  of  the  Indiana  road,  in  his 
address  to  the  stockholders,  that,  during  the  season  of  1837,  insurance  on 
goods  shipped  from  Buffalo  to  the  head  of  lake  Michigan,  taking  the 
average  of  a number  of  receipts  which  he  had  compared,  cost  #12  50 
per  ton.  This  would  pay  the  freight  on  a railroad  416  miles  long,  at  the 
rate  of 3 cents  a mile  per  ton.  He  truly  says : “No  thoroughfare  now 
projected,  is  more  rational  in  its  character,  or  will  be  more  general  in  its 
benefit — none  uniting  more  natural  advantages,  or  combining  more  in- 
terest. Nor  is  there  any,  in  the  vast  extent  of  line,  more  direct.  All 
others,  natural  or  artificial,  must  be  circumscribed  in  their  usefulness  by 
the  close  of  navigation.” 

The  charters  given  l%r  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  of  the  most  liberal  cha- 
rac  er.  The  first  in  its  operations  would  be  perpetual,  the  last  is  to  con- 
tinue seventy-five  years,  with  a right  reserved  to  the  state  to  buy  out  the 
stockholders  after  thirty-five  years,  by  paying  the  cost  with  18  per  cent  in- 
terest. Five  years  were  given  in  Indiana  to  complete  the  road  in  that  state. 
Such  an  opportunity  as  these  charters  hold  out  for  an  investment  which 
must  be  exceedingly  profitable,  would,  in  Europe,  or  the  Eastern  States, 
be  seized  with  avidity.  As  a project,  it  stands  out  bold  and  strong,  before 
any  other  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Let  the  reader  place  himself  before 
a large  map  of  the  United  States,  and  first  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  40th  pa- 
rallel of  latitude,  south  of  lake  Michigan,  let  it  then  survey  all  the  country 
north  of  that  parallel,  and  west  of  that  longitude,  and  it  will  take  in  nearly 
one-fourth  of  our  entire  country.  What  other  route,  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring  months,  can  the  travel  of  this  great  region  take  to  th$ 
commercial  and  manufacturing  states  eastward,  than  the  railroad  under 
consideration  ? It  has  no  other : for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose 
it  would  go  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  not  at  all  probable  that  it  would 
go  down  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  by  the  national  road.  But  if  the  pros- 
pects of  profit  from  this  road  were  small  instead  of  large  on  its  comple- 
tion, there  are  persons  enough  interested  in  its  construction  to  make  it 
politic  to  build  it  without  delay.  How  deeply  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
road from  Buffalo  to  Boston  and  New  York  are  interested,  needs  but  few 
words  to  illustrate.  In  winter,  almost  every  travelle  * passing  eastward 
on  it,  would  be  a passenger  added  to  the  whole  line  of  travel  from  Buffalo 
to  Boston  or  New  York ; and  a great  portion  passing  west,  will  have 
come  over  those  eastern  roads  from  those  great  marts  of  trade.  The 
next  Congress  will  probably  make  a large  appropriation  for  the  Cum- 
berland road. 

That  road  has  a strong  tendency  to  draw  travel  from  the  broad  west  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ; and  the  farther  it  is  continued  west,  the 
wider  is  the  sweep  of  country  which  it  will  control.  New  York  and 
Boston  have  a great  stake  in  securing  the  winter,  spring,  and  fell  travel 
and  trade  of  the  great  valley.  With  a railroad  from  Buffalo  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  a branch  of  this  road  from 
Elkhast  county,  Indiana,  to  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  New  York,  would  con- 
trol the  trade  of  the  best  part  of  the  great  valley,  during  the  entire  year. 
They  would  then  have  no  dull  season  of  winter  ; but  their  public  houses 
at  all  seasons  would  be  full  of  merchants  and  business  men  from  the  west 
and  south.  We  say  south,  for,  with  these  roads  completed,  the  Louisi- 
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ana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  travel  would,  to  a great  extent, 
come  this  way.  If  a railroad  were  made  as  straight  as  practicable  from 
Toledo  to  St.  Louis,  its  length  would  not  exceed  440  miles/  Branching 
at  Elkhast,  its  length  would  not  be  over  465  miles.  This  will  be  its  best 
route,  because  it  would  pass  so  far  from  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  as 
not  to  interfere  with  its  business.  Indeed,  it  would  be  about  midway  be. 
tween  that  canal  and  the  Illinois  canal  and  river,  and  thus  be  out  of  the 
way  of  rivalry,  and  at  the  same  time  have  its  length  increased  on  the 
whole  line  but  25  miles.  Supposing  Alton  to  be  taken  in  its  route,  by 
either  course,  and  the  increase  of  distance  over  the  most  direct  route  will 
not  exceed  20  miles,  and  that  over  a level  country,  where  locomotives 
may  go  25  miles  an  hour. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future.  But  the 
link  between  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie  and  the  fiavigable  waters  of  the 
Illinois  river,  is  that  which  should  be  first  constructed ; and  the  time  for 
it  to  be  commenced  with  a certainty  of  success  has  arrived. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  railroad  from  Toledo  to  the  west  line  of  Indiana 
as  a link  of  the  grand  railway  from  New  England  to  the  Mississippi ; and 
some  reasons  may  be  expected  why  the  route  of  that  railway  should  take 
the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie  in  preference  to  the  north  shore  through 
Canada.  To  say  nothing  of  the  present  advantage  of  having  this  great 
national  thoroughfare  within  the  limits  of  our  own  government,  abundant 
reasons  exist  for  this  preference,  some  of  which  will  be  briefly  stated. 
The  auxiliary  ways  of  intercourse  now  in  operation,  and  soon  to  be  con- 
structed, coming  northeastward  from  a great  part  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, seeking  a communication  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
regions  east  of  lake  Erie,  will  throw  an  amount  of  business  on  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  that  would  be  sought  in  vain  from  the  compara- 
tively small  peninsulas  of  Canada  West.  Beginning  at  the  west  end  of 
lake  Erie,  we  will  give  a succinct  account  of  these  auxiliaries : 1st.  There 
is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  coming  in  from  the  teeming  valley  of  Wa- 
bash, 300  miles  long.  Entering  this,  70  miles  above  the  harbor  of  To- 
ledo, is  the  Miami  canal,  with  its  navigable  feeders,  200  miles  long,  coming 
from  Cincinnati.  2nd.  Fifty  miles  eastward  of  Toledo,  at  Sandusky  city, 
comes  in  from  the  southwest,  the  Mad  river  and  lake  Erie  railroad, 
which,  connecting  at  Springfield  with  the  little  Miami  railroad,  gives  a 
rapid  passage  from  the  central  point  of  Ohio  basin,  at  Cincinnati,  to  the 
lake.  At  the  same  point  also  comes  in  from  the  south,  the  Sandusky  city 
and  Mansfield  railroad — upwards  of  60  miles  long.  In  Cleveland,  60  miles 
northeastward  of  Sandusky,  the  Ohio  canal,  with  its  branching  arms,  con- 
stituting a system  of  canal  and  slackwater  navigation  of  upwards  of  600 
miles,  will  pour  in  a large  amount  of  business.  At  Erie,  100  miles  be- 
low Cleveland,  a canal  about  140  miles  long  comes  in  from  the  south, 
connecting  it  with  that  great  manufacturing  hive — Pittsburgh.  Here, 
then,  are  tributaries  to  the  proposed  railroad  enough  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  monied  man  to  a high  degree,  if  the  speculations  of  1836  had  not 
left  on  his  mind  a dread  of  everything  western.  More  than  1,200  miles 
of  navigable  canals,  and  near  300  miles  of  tributary  railroads,  that  will 
all  be  in  full  operation,  and  all  having  a tendency  to  pour  the  productions 
and  travel  of  the  best  portions  of  the  wide  west  into  the  contemplated 
grand  trunk  railroad ! Nor  is  this  all.  At  this  moment  plans  are  in  agi- 
tation, to  make  other  railroads  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  lake  shore, 
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that  will  goon  grow  into  important  results.  A charter  to  construct  a rail- 
road from  Wellsville,  on  the  Ohio,  to  come  in  at  Cleveland,  has  just  been 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio;  and  an  old  charter  has  been  revived 
to  make  a railroad  from  Columbus  to  the  same  city.  We  believe  that 
both  will  be  made,  before  our  lake  shore  railroad  can  be  brought  into 
operation.  Plank  roads  from  the  interior  to  the  shore,  are  also  about  to 
be  made ; and  a great  part  of  the  best  roads  in  Ohio,  oil  which  great  la- 
bor has  been  expended,  have  a direction  from  the  interior  to  the  route 
under  consideration.  The  business  that  the  commercial  towns  on  this 
shore  (several  of  them  rapidly  growing  into  cities  of  note)  would  give  this 
road,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  with  the  east,  is  well  worth 
being  taken  into  account.  To  the  feasibility  of  the  route,  no  serious  ob- 
jection can  be  urged.  The  shore  is  nearly  of  a uniform  elevation  above 
the  lake — so  that  the  road  might  be  almost  perfectly  horizontal.  The 
main  cost  of  its  superstructure  would  be  the  erection  of  bridges,  for  which 
abundant  material  of  timber  and  stone  exist  on  the  spot. 

But  we  feel  that  enough,  and  more  than  enough  has  been  said  in  favor 
of  this  link  of  the  great  iron  chain  that  is  to  grapple  the  west  to  the  east. 
We  will,  therefore,  return  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article — the  rail- 
road across  the  base  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  water  route 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  lake  Michigan  has  been  regularly  opened 
to  the  keels  of  commerce  but  little  more  than  ten  years;  yet  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  nation.  About  three  large 
steamers  a day,  including  propellers,  besides  a great  fleet  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, have  found  full  employment  in  plying  between  lake  Erie  and  Chi- 
cago the  past  season ; and  every  year  is  adding  a large  per  centage  to 
the  business  of  the  preceding  year.  To  the  friends  of  the  proposed  rail- 
road, it  is  a question  of  oxtreme  interest,  whether  a largo  portion  of  this 
great  and  increasing  business  may  not  be  diverted  from  its  circuitous 
water  channel,  and  be  made  to  roll  across  the  isthmus  that  separates  lake 
Erie  from  the  head  of  lake  Michigan.  The  following  reasons  in  favor  of 
this  diversion  seem  to  possess  no  little  strength.  The  rairoad  connecting 
Albany  and  Boston  is  200  miles  long,  although  these  cities  are  but  140 
miles  apart  in  a straight  line.  The  distance  by  water  between  them  is 
450  miles.  Between  Toledo  and  the  south  end  of  lake  Michigan  is  200 
miles,  and  by  water  between  the  same  points  750  miles.  Our  railroad 
will  bo  straight,  with  trifling  exceptions,  through  its  whole  length  ; that 
of  Boston  and  Albany  loses  by  a deviation  from  a straght  line  60  miles  in 
200.  The  Massachusetts  road  has  cost  upwards  of  $40,000  per  mile, 
with  grades  of  82  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Toledo  road,  made  as  good, 
would  cost  but  one-third  as  much  with  a grade  of  32  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
not  over  two-fifths  as  much  with  a grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
road  connecting  Boston  and  Albany  was  built  with  a view  of  transacting 
the  travel  and  transportation  business  between  these  points,  in  successful 
competition  with  the  water  route  ; and  also  w ith  the  expectation  that  the 
200  mile  railroad  from  Albany  would,  to  some  extent,  divert  the  western 
trade  from  the  145  mile  water  route  to  New  York.  The  200  mile  rail- 
way has  competed  successfully  with  the  450  mile  water  route  from  Boston 
to  Albany.  Even  flour  (one  of  the  heaviest  articles  in  proportion  to  its 
value)  has  given  the  railroad  the  preference.  Of  the  244,984  barrels 
passing,  in  1844,  from  Albany  to  Boston,  151,721  barrels  passed  over  the 
railroad.  How  would  it  have  been,  if  the  distance  had  been  300  miles 
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greater — the  cost  of  the  railroad  three-fifths  less — and  the  power  of  tract 
tion  required  two-thirds  less?  Unless  the  object  of  Massachusetts  in  ex- 
tending a railroad  to  Albany  was  utterly  Eutopcan,  a railroad  from  Tole- 
do to  the  west  line  of  Indiana,  near  the  south  end  of  lake  Michigan,  will 
control  the  business  now  passing  around  from  the  head  of  that  lake  to 
lake  Erie.  The  central  railroad  of  Michigan  in  its  business  of  the  last 
year  affords  a practical,  but  faint  illustration  of  the  profits  to  be  expected 
from  this.  That  road  extends  110  miles — from  Detroit  to  Marshall.  The 
westen  section  was  in  operation  only  after  the  10th  of  August.  If  wc 
suppose  the  average  length  run  during  the  year,  to  have  been  100  miles, 
and  the  cost  of  that  100  miles  what  such  a road  could  now  be  built  for — 
say  $1,000,000 — the  clear  income  (as  stated  by  Governor  Barry)  of 
8121,750,  would  give  a dividend  for  the  year  of  over  12  per  cent.  The 
board  of  internal  improvement  of  Michigan  estimate  the  receipts  of  the 
road,  for  1845,  at  $275,000.  If  the  expense  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
receipts  as  in  1844,  the  clear  income  will  be  $158,400,  or  nearly  16  per 
cent  on  a capital  of  $1,000,000.  Now,  this  central  railroad  of  Michigan 
does  but  little  more  than  the  business  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes ; having  as  yet  not  been  pushed  far  enough  toward  lake  Michigan 
to  compete,  to  any  great  extent  in  summer,  with  the  Chicago  steamers. 
The  country  west  of  Toledo,  and  near  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway,  is 
not  less  fertile  than  that  traversed  by  the  central  railroad,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  an  easy  grade  and  cheap  construction  are  much  less,  and  more 
easily  overcome.  But  its  great  advantage  is  the  control  it  will  hold  of  the 
entire  fall  and  winter  business  of  northern  Illinois  and  the  whole  of  VVis. 
consin,  during  the  long  season  of  suspended  and  highly  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  lake  Michigan.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  made  to  enter 
into  successful  competion  with  the  lake  route  in  summer,  in  the  carriage 
of  passengers  and  freight — thereby  sucuring  the  immense  business  now 
centering  in  Michigan  city,  Chicago,  and  other  ports  at  that  end  of  lake 
Michigan,  how  strong  beyond  any  other  road,  become  its  claims  on  the 
attention  of  men  who  wish  to  invest  in  railroad  stock.  The  certainty, 
that  all  the  goods  on  lake  Erie,  moving  on  their  way  to  the  country  west 
and  southwest  of  Chicago,  would  find  the  cost  of  transport  on  this  road 
smaller  than  the  insurance  around  tho  lakes,  would  seem  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that,  besides  salt,  no  up  freights  would  be  carried  by  water;  and  in 
consequence  that  down  freights  would  have  to  pay  the  loss  and  profit  on 
the  upward  voyage.  This  would  materially  enhance  the  price  of  down 
freights  by  water,  and  thus  give  the  railroad  an  additional  advantage  in 
the  competition.  With  a heavy  T or  II  rail,  and  a grade  of  not  over  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  wc  believe  that  competition  may  be  made  overwhelm- 
ingly successful. 


Art.  III.— COMMERCIAL  SURETISHIP: 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  PRIVATE  SECURITY — PLAN  OF  A REMEDY. 

It  is  a fact  well  known  to  all,  that  there  is,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  adjacent  cities  and  villages,  a very  large  class  of  persons  hold- 
ing places  of  trust,  such  as  clerks  in  banks,  secretaries,  agents,  and  col- 
lectors, who  are  required  by  their  employers  to  give  security  for  the 
honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  stations.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
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alone,  there  are  about  three  hundred  incorporated  companies,  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  are  banking  institutions ; and  all  of  them,  it  may  be  said,  re- 
quire from  their  principal  officers  or  clerks  such  security  as  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  bonds  given  in  such  cases  are  usually  in  an  amount  deemed 
large  enough  to  cover  any  defalcation  Jikely  to  happen,  and  are  signed  by 
one  or  two  persons  as  sureties,  and  are  designed  to  continue  for  some 
length  of  time. 

That  it  is  proper  to  require  security  in  such  cases  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted ; but  that  there  are  hardships,  dangers,  and  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  private  security,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  point  out,  together  with 
a brief  plan  of  a remedy. 

To  become  security  for  another,  or  to  ask  another  to  become  security 
for  you,  is  amongst  the  most  unpleasant  necessities  in  all  the  details  of 
business.  It  has  ever  boen  so,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be ; for  the 
principle  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  Some  persons,  from  feel- 
ings of  delicacy,  will  shrinlf  from  the  one ; others,  from  sad  experience, 
have  been  compelled  wholly  to  forswear  the  other ; and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  is  finally  done  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  On 
the  one  hand,  some,  in  every  respect  trustworthy,  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  wealthy  friends  or  acquaintances  to  whom  they  can  apply  for  such 
favors ; while,  on  the  other,  men  of  property  may  not  wish  to  have  their 
estates  encumbered  by  such  outstanding  liabilities.  One  practical  result 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  many  persons  are  virtually  shut  out  from 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  the  nature  already  mentioned. 

Take  the  case  of  a young  man  who  is  desirous  of  procuring  the  situa- 
tion of  teller  in  a bank,  for  which  he  is  in  every  respect  well  fitted.  The 
directors  of  the  bank  are  willing  to  bestow  it  upon  him,  but  the  usual 
bond  of  say  810,000  is  required  of  him.  Now,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
applicant  is  unacquainted  with  any  man  who  is  able  (though  he  may  be 
willing)  to  become  his  surety.  Therefore,  he  must  stand  aside  for  some 
other  one,  possessing  perhaps  less  honesty,  though  more  money  or  richer 
friends. 

Take  another  case.  An  officer  of  the  army,  the  prime  of  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country ; but  in  view  of  whose  declin- 
ing years,  or  increasing  family,  the  office  of  paymaster  (an  office  of  some 
profit,  and  for  which  he  is  well  qualified)  is  tendered  to  him.  Gladly 
would  he  accept  of  it ; but  when  the  bond  is  demanded,  his  fellings,  alike 
delicate  and  honorable,  will  not  allow  him  to  ask  any  man  to  become  his 
surety.  He  has  not  mingled  with  business  men,  or  bestowed  like  favors 
on  them ; and  he  has,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom  he  can  go  in  such  an 
emergency.  Virtually,  therefore,  he  is  debarred  from  the  situation. 

After  private  security  has  been  obtained,  a formidable  objection  to  it  is 
found  in  its  inadequacy,  or  frequent  failure  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Amidst  the  fluctuations  of  individual  fortune,  especially 
in  this  country,  it  is  but  a common  thing  that  a man  who  is  considered 
responsible  to-day  is  insAvent  to-morrow ; and  hence  how  seldom  it  is 
that  defalcations  are  made  good  by  sureties.  It  is  very  desirable,  if 
practicable,  to  remedy  these  serious  evils  in  business  life. 

The  plan  proposed,  is  the  establishment,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  em- 
powered by  legislative  enactment,  of  a guarantee  society  for  providing 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  persons  in  situations  of  trust  on  payment  for  an 
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annual  premium,  with  an  actual  and  sufficient  capital,  fn  other  words,4 
to  make  a matter  of  business  of  it  (not  favor)  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
fair  and  legitimate  object  of  insurance,  for  it  is  a species  of  insurance. 
The  idea  is  startling ; so  was  the  idea  of  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance, 
when  first  thought  of  as  a business*  and  it  may  be  maintained  that  every 
obligation  which  can  be  urged  against  this  species  of  insurance,  can  with 
equal  force  be  brought  against  life  insurance.  Both  undertake  risks,  for 
premiums  estimated  to  be  sufficient  in  each  individual  case.  One  may 
have  bad  lives  palmed  off  upon  it,  the  other  bad  characters,  but  in  both, 
the  good  must  make  up  for  the  bad,  with  this  single  difference,  however, 
that  while  the  risk  in  one  case  increases  from  the  time  it  commences, 
in  the  other  it  decreases.  Is  there  sufficient  data,  from  which  the  guar- 
antee society  could  fix  upon  a safe  and  proper  premium  ? This  is  an  im- 
portant  inquiry,  but  in  fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance,  the  difficulty  has 
been  already  overcome.  Entire  certainty  is  not  expected.  Though  it 
is  admitted  that  men  are  not  now  irresistibly  controlled  in  good  or  bad 
actions,  by  the  mistcrious  influence  of  the  stars,  ns  ancient  philosophers 
maintained,  yet  such  is  our  belief,  and  such  has  been  our  experience,  and 
the  results  we  have  witnessed,  that  it  is  evident  there  is  some  law  or  sys. 
tern  in  operation  which  is  nearly  uniform  in  its  effects  upon  the  conduct 
of  men,  and  if  there  be  this  uniformity,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

An  examination  of  our  commercial  calendar  will  show  about  the  same 
number  of  crimes  committed  annually,  and  an  accurate  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years  will  exhibit  a great  degree  of  regularity  in  the  number  of 
defaulters  annually,  amongst  persons  in  places  of  pecuniary  trust. 

We  can  now  estimate  prospectively  the  number  of  crimes  that  will  be 
committed,  or  the  number  of  defalcations  that  will  occur  in  the  course  of 
a coming  year,  with  nearly  or  quite  as  much  certainty,  as  we  can  the 
number  of  ships  that  will  be  lost  at  sea,  the  amount  of  damage  done  by 
fire,  on  land,  or  even  the  aggregate  of  the  bills  of  mortality.  Man  is  not 
more  likely  to  exhibit  his  changeableness  by  one  species  of  dishonesty 
than  by  another;  he  is  not  more  likely  to  become  untrustworthy  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  than  careless  or  corrupt  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
fires  about  his  buildings.  Human  nature  is  not  more  fickle  than  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  the  sea,  nor  more  uncertain  than  the  hour  of  death. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  a just  rate  of  premium  could  be  easily 
fixed  upon,  and  with  not  more  hazard  than  exists  in  other  coses  of  in- 
surance. By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  500  clerks  should  become  in- 
sured in  the  guarantee  society  for  $500,  each,  and  should  each  pay  a 
premium  of  $10,  making  a fund  from  premiums  alone  of  $5,000.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  ten  delinquents  to  the  full  amount  in- 
sured without  disturbing  the  capital. 

Admitting  the  practicability  of  such  a society,  the  objection  most  likely 
to  be  first  brought  against  it  is,  that  it  being  a mere  business  matter,  a 
greater  inducement  to  dishonesty  would  be  held  out  to  persons  obtaining 
its  guarantee  than  now  exists  in  ordinary  casA.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  stated  that  experience  shows  under  the  present  system  frequent 
cases  of  delinquency.  Many  of  these  occur  no  doubt,  because  the  person 
first  obtained  his  situation  more  by  the  preference  of  some  particular  friend, 
or  on  account  of  his  own  ability  to  give  the  requisite  bond,  than  for  his 
known  character  for  integrity.  The  inquiry  now  is  not  (as  it  should  be) 
is  he  honest,  is  he  capable?  but,  whom  are  we  to  oblige  by  this  ? or  can 
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Jie  furnish  the  usual  security?  Experience  has  also  aliown  that  it  is  not 
the  best  connected  or  most  wealthy  man  that  always  makes  the  safest 
trustee  for  the  funds  of  others,  but  the  strictly  upright,  of  regular 
business  habits.  Applicants  to  the  guarantee  society  would  undergo 
a rigid  examination,  before  a committee  whose  business  it  would  be,  with- 
out favor,  to  make  the  most  careful  inquiries  as  to  fitness  and  char- 
acter; and  if  the  case  admitted  of  a doubt,  the  application  would  be  de- 
clined, and  the  employer  would  be  required  to  exercise  all  the  usual  care 
and  watchfulness  over  the  conduct  of  the  employed.  Further,  it  would  be 
an  imperative  rule  of  the  society,  through  a stationary  attorney,  to  pros- 
ecute and  bring  to  justice  every  delinquent — thereby  affording  a striking 
contrast  to  the  present  custom,  now  too  common,  of  hushing  up  such  mat- 
ters through  the  interference  of  friends  who  are  often  bondsmen.  Under 
such  restrictions,  and  in  view  of  such  certain  punishment,  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  guarantee  society  would  offer  additional  inducements 
to  breaches  of  faith.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  would  open  the  door  to 
places  of  trust  and  profit  alike  to  all,  the  worthy  (though  poor)  it  would 
effectually  close  it  to  all  others,  and  furnish  a security  far  greater  than 
exists  under  the  present  system. 

There  is  another  very  numerous  class  of  persons  holding  more  public 
stations,  such  as  administrators,  guardians,  receivers,  sheriffs,  surrogates, 
treasurers  and  many  others,  who  are  required  by  law  to  give  such  security 
as  we  have  mentioned.  In  a word,  it  may  be  stated,  could  the  public  re- 
cords be  examined,  and  the  aggregate  of  bonds  given  by  such  officers  as- 
certained, the  amount  would  be  astonishingly  great.  In  these  cases,  two 
sureties  capable  of  justifying  under  oath,  in  usually  large  sums,  are  re- 
quired, and  we  are  borne  out  in  saying  that  the  same  difficulties  arise  in  ob- 
taining them,  as  exist  in  the  other  class  of  cases  above  alluded  to.  The 
law  allows  small  fees  to  these  officers,  but  none  to  their  sureties,  and  in 
many  cases  real  hardships  occur  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Take  the  case  of  an  administrator.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
wealthy  man  dies  without  making  a will,  possessed  of  say  $200,000,  ex- 
isting in  personal  property.  In  that  case,  our  law  requires  the  adminis- 
trator to  execute  a bond  with  two  or  more  complete  sureties  in  a penalty 
not  less  than  $400,000,  conditioned  that  such  administrator  shall  faithfully 
execute  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  What  person,  though  he  be  a father  or 
brother,  and  fully  able,  but  would,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  execute 
such  a bond,  and  thereby  encumber  his  own  estate,  to  the  amount  tech- 
nically at  least,  of  the  whole  penalty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  guar- 
dians for  the  estates  of  infant  children,  and  receivers  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  law  is  imperative,  and  nothing  can  be  done  in 
these  capacities  until  the  bonds  are  given  and  approved,  and  this  cannot 
be  effected  without  favor  from  some  one. 

True,  a guarantee  from  the  society  would  not  be  security  in  conform- 
ity  with  the  present  statute,  but  the  end  would  be  obtained  by  the  society’s 
assuring  the  bondsmen,  or  the  law  could  be  changed  accordingly. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  is  deemed  of  great  impor- 
tance to  men  of  fortunes  who  have  a care  for  what  is  to  become  of  their 
property  affer  death,  as  well  as  to  legatees,  annuitants,  and  all  benefici- 
aries under  wills.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  executors  and  trustees,  whom 
the  law  does  not  require  to  give  any  security  for  the  vast  amounts  liable 
to  come  into  their  hands  ; the  exceptance  of  these  offices  being  considered 
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rather  as  favor  to  the  divisor  or  guarantee.  What  man  is  there  possess* 
ing  a large  estate,  who  does  not  hesitate  long  before  he  names  in  his  will 
the  persons  who  are  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs  after  his  death,  and  how 
frequently  it  happens,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  precaution,  that  the 
persons  finally  appointed  turn  out  to  be  unfit  and  unworthy ; hence  the 
poverty  and  want  following  in  the  train  of  defaulting  executors  and  trus- 
tees. Now  it  would  be  an  easy  and  simple  thing  for  the  testator  even 
before  his  death  to  procure  a guarantee  from  the  society  as  to  the  conduct 
of  his  executors,  or  to  require  in  his  will  that  they  themselves  should  apply 
a small  portion  of  the  estate  for  that  purpose ; or  to  appoint  an  additional 
executor  solely  to  do  it,  or  it  might  be  effected  by  legatees,  annuitants, 
or  any  person  interested  therein,  on  their  own  account.  A trifling  ad- 
ditional expense  in  settling  up  large  estates  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  evils  of  dishonesty  amongst  the  agents  appointed  to  do  it.  Under  the 
additional  security  furnished  by  the  guarantee  society,  the  man  of  wealth 
could  leave  the  world  in  peace,  while  the  recipients  of  his  bounty  could 
travel  in  foreign  lands  free  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  anxieties  about 
the  management  of  the  estate  at  home. 

One  other  suggestion.  Merchants  and  others  who  have  debts  outstand- 
ing, particularly  in  the  south  western  states,  frequently  meet  with  losses 
in  consequence  of  the  attorney,  who  has  collected  the  money,  failing  to  pay 
it  over  to  them.  This  in  most  cases  originates  in  an  unfortunate  selection 
of  the  attorney,  for  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  information,  to 
to  enable  us  to  make  a proper  choice.  Let  the  attorney,  then,  who  might 
be  able  to  procure  the  guarantee  of  the  society  as  to  his  conduct  generally, 
but  make  the  fact  publicly  known,  and  while  the  money  of  the  client  would 
be  secure,  the  business  of  that  attorney  would  greatly  increase. 

Our  last  inquiry  will  be  whether  it  is  probable  that  such  a society 
would  find  business  enough  to  warrant  its  creation.  We  have  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a society  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  ; consequently, 
for  a while,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  competition.  Where  now  hundreds 
of marine,  fire  and  life  insurance  companies  are  established  throughout  the 
Union,  and  are  doing  a very  extensive  as  well  as  profitable  business,  can- 
not  one  guarantee  society,  pursuing  a business  of  an  equally  legitimate 
character,  find  something  to  do?  Much  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  possessed  by  the  society,  and  upon  its  officers  in  control  ; and 
these  should  be,  the  one  ample,  and  the  other  unexceptionable.  The  vast- 
ness of  the  amount  of  property  and  business  of  this  great  city  and  coun- 
try is  wonderful.  The  state  of  New  York,  alone,  has  upwards  of 
$600,000,000  of  wealth,  and  many  of  the  other  states  are  not  far  behind 
her.  So  much  property  cannot  be  managed  without  the  existence  of  many, 
very  many,  fiduciary  trusts.  By  removing  the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining 
security,  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  security  would  be  required, 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  men  whose  characters  would  obtain  for 
them  the  guarantee  of  the  society,  would,  in  all  cases,  be  preferred  to  others. 
But  admitting  the  business  for  a while  to  be  light,  the  losses,  if  any,  would 
be  but  trifling,  as  the  capital  should  be  safely  invested,  bearing  interest. 

Enough  hag  been  said  perhaps  to  convince  most  men  that  the  plan  is 
not  visionary,  or  the  execution  of  it  impracticable.  Still  there  remain 
others  who  are  slow  to  admit  the  soundness  of  theories,  until  they  have 
been  tried.  To  these  it  may  be  said  that  although  no  society  of  the  ex- 
tent proposed  has  (it  is  believed)  been  anywhere  established,  yet  the 
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first  part  of  the  subject,  relating  to'  clerks,  secretaries  and  collectors  has 
lately  received  the  attention  of  some  men  in  England,  who  have  already 
published  to  the  world  some  of  the  arguments  herein  advanced  in  its  fa- 
vor ; and  in  1842,  Parliament  granted  a charter  to  a society  accordingly, 
but  of  its  operations  or  success,  thus  far,  nothing  definite  has  appeared  in 
this  country. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  commends  itself  alike  to  all  classes  of  men, 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  to  the  friend  of  equal  rights,  as  well  as 
to  the  philanthropist,  to  all  who  delight  to  see  merit  rewarded,  and  who 
make  character,  not  money,  their  only  true  test  of  merit. 


Art.  IV— PRODUCTION  OF  SALT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  generally  known,  we  presume,  that  the  state  of  New  York  owns 
the  salt  springs,  and  the  lands  which  are  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  important  article  of  consumption  and  commerce.  The  constitution 
of  the  state  inhibits  the  sale  of  this  property.  The  lands  are  leased  on 
condition  that  the  lessees  will  erect  works  on  them  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt ; and  the  duty  paid  to  the  state  on  every  bushel  made,  is  the  only  rent 
exacted.  This  duty  is  designed  to  give  to  the  state  a fair  rent  for  the  use 
of  the  land  possessed  by  them,  and  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of  superin- 
tendence and  inspection.  An  act  of  the  state  exists,  authorizing  a bounty 
to  be  paid  on  salt,  coal,  lead,  gypsum,  &c.,  on  proof  of  the  delivery  of 
these  articles  at  certain  specified  points.  This  act  was  limited  to  two  years, 
and  expires  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1845.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  all  who  are  interested  directly  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this 
state,  to  apply  for  a continuation  of  this  law,  or  for  such  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  each  bushel  of  salt  manufactured,  and  of  the  rates  of  tolls  for  its 
transportation  on  the  state  canals,  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  act  of  1843, 
referred  to  above. 

The  act  of  1817,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  fund  for  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  raised  the  duty  on  salt  from  three  to  twelve 
and  a half  cents  per  bushel,  and  pledged  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  contracted  for  the  construction  of 
those  canals.  The  constitution  of  1821  ratified  this  pledge,  and  provided 
further  that  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced  below  twelve  and  a half  cents 
per  bushel,  until  the  canal  debt  was  paid.  In  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  duty  on  foreign  salt  by  an  act  of  Congress,  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was  proposed  in  1832j  and  ratified  in 
November,  1833 ; authorizing  the  state  duty  on  salt  to  be  reduced  by  the 
legislature ; but  not  below  six  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  same  is  appro- 
priated and  pledged  by  the  10th  section  of  the  7th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  1834  an  act  was  passed,  (chap.  10,)  reducing  the  duty  on  salt 
from  twelve  and  a half  to  six  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  the  duty  at  pre- 
sent paid.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed  in  1834,  and  ra- 
tified in  1835,  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  salt  duties  from  the  canal  to 
the  general  fund,  after  a sufficient  amount  of  money  should  be  collected 
and  safely  invested  for  the  payment  of  the  original  canal  debt ; but  no 
authority  was  given  to  reduce  the  duty  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1833.  In  1840  an  act  was  passed,  (chap.  , 
288,)  authorizing  the  canal  board  to  fix  such  rates  of  toll  upon  those  arti. 
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cles  transported  upon  the  canals  which  are  not  specifically  enumerated  is 
the  list  of  the  rates  referred  to  in  the  constitution,  as  shall,  in  their  judg- 
ment, be  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  internal  trade  and  the  in- 
te rests  of  the  state.  Under  this  law  the  canal  board  reduced  the  toll  on 
lead,  coal,  &c.,  below  the  constitutional  minimum  of  non-enumerated  ar- 
ticles ; and,  in  April,  1841,  authorized  a drawback  of  73  per  cent  of  the 
toll  paid  on  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  west  to  the  tide  water, 
and  the  same  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  toll  paid  on  anthracite  coal  from 
tide  water  to  Utica. 

In  May  1841,  an  act  was  passed,  (Chap.  183,  §17.,)  authorising  the 
commisioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  employ  an  agent  to  visit  the  western 
states  to  assertain  whether  the  revenues  of  this  state  could  be  increased 
by  altering  the  tariff  of  tolls,  or  allowing  a drawback  of  a portion  of  the 
duties  charged  on  the  manfacture  of  salt.  Two.  agents  were  employed, 
and  from  the  information  obtained,  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund, 
on  the  12th,  of  July,  1641,  adopted  resolutions  to  allow  a drawback  of  three 
cents  per  bushel  on  all  Onondaga  salt  shipped  at  Elmira,  Owego,  or  Bing  - 
hampton,  down  the  Susquehannah  river : to  allow  four  cents  per  bushel 
at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania ; five  cents  per  bushel  at  Columbus  or  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio : to  allow  a drawback  of  81  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  canal 
tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  west  of  Syracuse,  for  Onondaga  salt  delivered  at 
Beaver  or  Portsmouth  ; and  to  allow  a drawback  equal  to  the  whole  duty 
of  six  cents  per  bushel  paid  to  the  treasury,  on  all  salt  delivered-at  West 
Troy  or  Albany. 

In  adjusting  the  canal  tolls  in  1843,  the  canal  board  restored  the  rates 
on  coal,  lead  &c.  to  the  constitutional  minimum,  and  rescinded  the  res- 
olution authorising  a drawback  out  of  the  canal  tolls  of  73  per  cent  on 
coal,  and  81  per  cent  on  salt  transported  on  the  canal,  for  the  reason  that 
the  present  board  considered  it  an  indirect  mode  of  reducing  the  revenue 
from  tolls,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  constitutional  inhibition. 

When  this  determination  was  made  known  to  the  persons  interested  in 
the  articles  referred  to,  they  applied  to  the  legislature  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a law  authorising  a direct  payment  from  the  revenues  of  the 
general  fund,  as  equivalent  for  the  drawback  from  the  canal  tolls,  pre- 
viously enjoyed  under  the  resolutions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal 
fund  of  1841.* 

Under  the  law  referred  to,  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  the  general  fund,  as  a bounty  on  the  articles  specified,  viz : — 


On  salt  delivered  at  tide-water, $107,902  85 

44  44  44  Lafayette,  Indiana, 7,198  39 

“ , 41  tC  Newark,  Ohio, 1,272  25 

44  44  at  some  point  out  of  the  state,  by  way  of  Buffalo......  16,142  75 

44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  Oswego,.. ..  2,481  61 

44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  Elmira, 1,308  24 

44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  14  Owego,.*...  1,811  96 

Total, $138,118  05 


No  applications  have  been  made  for  salt  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  Ohio  canal,  or  at  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania,  two  points  embraced  in  the  law  of  1848. 

The  bounties  paid  from  the  treasury  on  other  articles  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1843,  are  as  follows,  viz : — 

* Annual  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  January,  1845. 
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On  Co^r $56,246  46 

lead, 2,629  06 

gypsum, 2,030  84 

empty  casks,.. 393  37 


Total, .. $61,299  73 

Total  on  salt, 138,118  05 


Grand  total, $199,417  78 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  of 
salt  delivered  at  the  points  specified,  in  each  of  the  two  last  years,  and 
the  amount  paid  ibr  bounty  in  each  case,  viz  : — 

1843.  1844. 

Where  delivered.  Bushels.  Bounty.  Bushels.  Bounty.  . 

Tide-water, 531,815  $41,008  06  880,191  $66,894  79 

Buffalo,. 176,542  3,530  45  644,772  12,612  30 

Lafayette, 11,880  609  72  186,387  6,588  67 

Oswego, 100,521  402  19  519,865  2,079  42 

Elmira, 14,825  580  65  18,180  727  59 

Owego, 8,702  348  10  37,042  1,463  80 

Newark 25,445  1,272  25 


Total, 844,286  $49,479  17  2,118,882  $91,638  88 


The  amount  of  toll  paid  to  the  state  on  the  salt  thus  transported,  was, 
in  1843,  $18,894  21,  and  in  1844,  $39,030  14 : and  also  six  cents  per 
bushel  on  salt  at  the  manufactory,  amounting  in  1843,  to  $50,657  16,  and 
in  1844,  $127,132  92. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Onondaga  salt  springs, 
which  embraces  the  entire  salt  works  of  the  state  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration, as  laid  before  the  legislature  of  New  York  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1845,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a full 
statistical  view  of  the  production  of  salt  for  the  year  1844.*  It  appears 
from  the  official  report  that  there  have  been  manufactured  and  inspected 
in  the  town  of  Sal  in  a,  which  enbraces  the  villages  of  Syracuse,  Geddes, 
and  Liverpool,  and  of  course  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  during  the  year 


1844,  of-— 

Common  or  fine  salt, bushels  3,358,240 

Coarse  or  solar  salt, .. 332,418 

Ground  or  dairy  salt, 312,896 


Total, .. 4,003,554 


Being  an  increase  over  1843,  of  876,054;  over  1842,  of  1,711,651 
bushels ; and  over  any  previous  year,  of  662,785  bushels.  It.will  be 
perceived,  by  examining  the  following  table,  that  the  increase  has  been 
principally  at  distant  points,  where  a bounty  is  paid  under  the  act  passed 
April  the  18th,  1843.  The  above  increase  may  be  attributed  principally 
to  the  operations  of  the  above  law.  Should  it  expire  by  its  own  limita- 
tion, and  the  same  rate  of  duty  and  tolls  be  imposed  that  was  levied  pre- 
vious to  its  passage,  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  the  superintendent  that  the 
amount  which  will  be  manufactured  in  1845,  will  fall  short  of  3,000,000 
bushels,  but  if  re-enacted  it  will  exceed  4,500,000  bushels. 


* For  an  article  on  die  “ Trade  and  Manufacture  of  Salt  in  the  United  States'*,  and  of 
New  York,  see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  April,  1843,  vol.  viii,  no.  iv.  Also,  for  statistics, 
4lc.,  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  New  York  in  1843,  sec  Merchants’  Magazine  for  May, 
1844,  voL  x,  no.  v,  page  442  to  447. 

VOL.  XU. NO.  IV.  21 
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18 th  April,  1843,  and  the  bounty  paid  on  the  same. 

Where  delivered.  Bushels.  Bounty.  Tot.  bounty. 

eta.  mills. 

Tide-water,  or  the  junction  of  E.  and  C.  canals,  678,769  7 6 $66,787  77 

Oswego, 562,464  0 4 2,277  19 

Buffalo, 676,094  2 0 13,521  88 

Lafayette, 114,671  5 0 5,741  31 

Elmira, 18,189  4 0 727  59 

Ow ego, 35,542  4 0 1,403  86 

Newark 41,475  5 0 2,073  78 

Dansville, 4 0 

Binghamton, 4 0 

Beaver, 5 0 

. Portsmouth,- 5 0 


Total  bounty, $92,533  33 

Turk’s  Island  and  Liverpool  salts  have  always  been  considered  pure 
and  safe  to  be  used  for  any  purposes ; and,  therefore,  salts  whose  standard 
of  purity  will  compare  with  them  cannot  be  questioned.  Professor  Beck 
has  made  several  analyses  of  the  New  York  or  Onondaga  coarse  salt, 
and  the  Turk’s  Island  kind  of  salt  used  for  packing  meat,  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  Onondaga  solar  salt  has  exhibited  a larger  amount  of  pure 
chloride  of  sodium  than  the  Turk’s  Island.  And  we  believe  the  feet  well 
established,  that  no  purer  salt  is  now  used  than  that  manufactured  in  the 
state  of  New  York  at  the  Onondaga  works. 

Dr.  Beck  observes : On  referring  to  the  analysis  of  the  best  varieties 
of  foreign  salt  obtained  from  salt  springs,  it  will  be  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  (pure  salt)  which  they  contain,  varies  from  983 
to  988  in  1,000  ; but  only  one  reaches  the  latter  degree  of  purity.  It  is 
now  admitted,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  antiseptic,  or  pre- 
serving power  of  different  varieties  of  salt,  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  which  they  contain.  On  the  whole,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Onondaga  coarse  salt,  (by  which  I mean  the  salt 
manufactured  by  solar  evaporation  at  Syracuse  and  Geddes,)  is  more  pure 
than  any  of  the  imported  kinds,  and  that  the  44  Hope  Factory”  table  salt 
will  advantageously  compare  with  the  best  qualities  of  Liverpool  brought 
to  this  country. 

What  is  said  by  Dr.  Beck  in  relation  to  the  table  salt  manufactured  at 
the  44  Hope  Factor)',”  is  equally  true  in  relation  to  most  of  the  table  or 
dairy  salt  made  in  New  York.  The  great  mass  of  salt  manufactured 
hero,  is  denominated  44  common”  or  44  fine  salt,”  the  quality  of  which, 
until  the  manufacturers  began  seriously  to  compete  for  the  New  York 
market  in  1843,  was  far  from  being  pure.  But  since  that  period  it  has 
been  materially  improved,  and  the  superintendent  thinks  will  now  advan- 
tageously compare  with  the  best  qualities  of  salt  brought  to  this  country. 

The  superintendent  of  the  state  salt  works  states  the  following  as  the 
results  produced  by  the  bounty  law  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article  : — 

1st.  It  has  given  to  the  manufacturers  extensive  markets  from  which 
they  were  previously  almost  entirely  excluded. 

2d.  It  has  had  a material  influence  in  improving  the  quality  of  our  salt 

3d.  It  has  secured  to  the  state  its  usual  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of 
salt  inspected  in  the  town  of  Salma,  during  the  year  1844,  as  follows : — 


Dales. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Dairy. 

Aggregate. 

From  the  1st  to  the  6th  January, 

284.43 

1,588.14 

22.00 

1,895.01 

4 weeks  ending  February  3,.... 

242.37 

26,550.55 

784.09 

27,577.45 

. 41 

March  2,. 

138.02 

25,83751 

155357 

27,328.50 

•-« 

March  30,. 

11,465.11 

2,470.30 

13,93541 

u 

April  27, 

8,13352 

156,63140 

35,262.00 

200,027.36 

ii 

May-25, 

29,121.46 

302,815.36 

49,883.19 

381,820.45 

«< 

Juno  22,  

34,579.11 

433,684.48 

51,718.29 

519,98252 

u 

July  20, 

30,201.01 

492,187.06 

39,56252 

561,95059 

4f 

August  17, 

52,713.40 

409,748.46 

40,882.03 

503,344.33 

fi 

September  14, . 

39,546.38 

433,53757 

25,262.14 

498,34653 

it 

October  12,.... 

46598.52 

390,693.02 

31,74155 

468,73353 

November  9,... 

70,26551 

416,949.02 

22,070.52 

509,285.19 

it 

December  7,.... 

19544.18 

237.C89.01 

11578.10 

268,61159 

Up  to  January  1st,  1845, 

1,54852 

18,859.19 

30554 

20,713.09 

Total,.. 

332,41847 

3558538.02 

312,89650 

4,003,55343 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected  at  the 
different  villages  in  the  town  of  Salina,  during  the  year  1844,  as 
follows  : — 


Salma. 

1844. 

Bu.  lbs. 

From  1st  to  6th  Jan’y» 

47952 

4 weeks  end.  FebrV  3, . 

6,215.18 

44 

March  2, . 

11,541.09 

ft 

March  30, 

8,31150 

14 

April  27,. 

74,988.04 

it 

May  25,.. 

173,059.50 

41 

June  22,. 

217,771.10 

44 

July  20,... 

253,56645 

Aug.  17,.. 

215,562.53 

44 

Sept.  14,. 

221,792.08 

Oct.  12,... 

192,62459 

«t 

Nov.  9,... 

225,778.53 

if 

Dec. 

107,581.46 

Up  to  Janaary  1, 1845, 

4,47142 

Syracuse.  Liverpool.  Geddes. 
Be  lbs.  Bu.  lbs.  Bu.  lbs. 

1,221.01  155.16  39.18 

17,026.51  2,774.12  1,561.20 

10,388.37  3,575.32  1,82358 

5,462.22  108.00  53.45 

63,762.50  52,819.00  8,457.38 

114,075.31  62,488.46  32,196.30 

147.030.01  106,83553  48,345.54 
146,65259  115,770.39  45,96058 
155,350.46  85,005.04  47,425.42 

133.248.01  107,727.00  35,57954 
151,003.37  84,490.04  40,615.19 
153556.19  79,64458  50,60551 

80591.19  52,353.37  28,384.39 
13,14056  610.11  2,49052 


Aog’gate. 
Bo.  lbs. 
1,895.01 

57.577.45 
27,32850 
13,935.41 

200,02756 

381.820.45 
519,922.32 
561,95059 

503544.33 

498.346.33 
468,73353 
509585.19 
268,61159 

20,713.09 


Total  amount,....  1,713,74557  '1,191,910.44  754,35758  343,540.00  4,003,553.43 


The  wholerfunount  of  the  different  kinds  of  salt  inspected  in  the  village 
<of  Salina,  during  the  year  1844,  is  as  follows : — 


Dates. 

Coarse. 

fine. 

Dairy. 

Agg'gate. 

From  the  lst»to  6th  of  January,.. 

46752 

12.00 

“7952 

4 weeksending  February  3, 

6,094.00 

121.18 

6,215.18 

tt 

March  2, 

11,096.37 

44458 

11,541.09 

tt 

March  30, 

8,12050 

191.00 

8,311.30 

tt 

April  27, 

63,149.04 

11,839.00 

74,988.04 

tt 

May  26 

154,506.12 

18,553.38 

173,059.50 

tt 

June  22, 

196,709.38 

51,06158 

217,771.10 

tt 

July  20, 

235,02452 

18,54253 

253,566.45 

tt 

August  17,. 

194,462.49 

21,100.04 

215, 562  A3 

it 

September  14,.... 

1,634.06 

206,698.50 

13,459.08 

221,792.08 

« 

October  12, 

3,142.48 

173,977.37 

15,504.00 

192,624.29 

tt 

November  9, 

4,019.13 

211,453.00 

10,306.48 

225,778.53 

44 

December  7, 

101,582.04 

5,999.42 

107,581.46 

Up  to  January  1,  1845,.. 

4,471.14 

058 

4,47142 

Total,-. 

8,796.11 

1,567,813.39 

137,13553 

1,713,74557 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  salt  inspected  at 

Syracuse* 

village,  during  the  year  1844, 

is  as  follows : — 

Date. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Dairy. 

Agg’gile. 

1 week  ending  January  6, 

284.43 

926.14 

10.00 

14121.01 

4 weeks  ending  February  3, 

200.09 

16,20823 

618.19 

17,02651 

u 

March  2, 

138.02 

9,347.36 

902.55 

10,38837 

44 

March  29, 

3,217.48 

2,244.30 

5,46222 

*4 

April  27, 

8,071.14 

32,269.08 

23,422.28 

63,76250 

(4 

May  25, 

99,056.10 

54,769.40 

30,249.37 

114,07531 

*1 

June  22, 

31,522^3 

834D1.06 

29,295.54 

147,030.01 

«4 

July  20r 

30,047.31 

96,56629 

20,038.25 

146,65229 

44 

August  17, „ 

51,632.30 

84,308.45 

19,409.27 

155,35046 

(1 

September  14,,... 

36,322.36 

85,174.43 

11,750.34 

133.24R01 

(4 

October  12, 

35,665.26 

99,198.04 

16,140.07 

151,00357 

(4 

November  8,,.... 

51,455.50 

90,067.41 

11,73240 

1534156.19 

44 

December  7 

16,342.31 

58,40148 

5,546.52 

80,291.19 

3 3-7  weeks  ending  Dec.  31, 

1,240.00 

11,602.40 

297.52 

13,14056 

Total, £94,979.55  725,27033  171,660.12  *,151,91044 


The  whole  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  salt  inspected  in  the  village 
of  Liverpool,  during  the  year  1844,  is  as  follows : — 


Date. 

Week  ending  Jan.  6th,  1844, 
4 weeks  ending  February  3, . 
“ March  2,.... 

“ March  30,... 

« April  27,.... 

May  25, 

M June  22, 

“ July  20, 


Amount 

155.16 

2,774<l2 

3,575.32 

108.00 

52,81000 

62,488.46 

106,835.23 

115,770.39 


Date.  Amount 

4 weeks  ending  August  17,...  85,005.04 

“ Sept’mb’r  14,  107,727.00 

“ October  12,.  84,490.04 

“ Novomber  9,  79,64428 

“ December  7,  52,353.37 

Up  to  January  1st,  1845, 610.ll 


Aggregate^ 754,357.28 


The  whole  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  salt  inspected  at  the  village 
of  Geddes,  during  the  year  1944,  is  as  follow*: — 


Date. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Dairy. 

Agg’gote. 

1 week  ending  January  6, 

39.18 

39.18 

4 w eeks  ending  February  3, 

4228 

1,47420 

44.28 

1,561.20 

41 

March  2^. 

1,817*28 

6.00 

1,82326 

it 

March  30, 

18.45 

35.00 

53.45 

«( 

April  27, 

62.38 

8,394.28 

028 

8,457.38 

tl 

M ay  25 

6536 

31,050.50 

1,080.00 

32,19620 

u 

June  22, 

56.14 

46,928.37 

1,361.03 

48,35424 

«« 

July  22,- 

15326 

44,82528 

981.30 

45,96028 

«( 

August  17, 

9,081.10 

45,972.04 

37228 

47,425.42 

44 

September  14, 

1,589.52 

33237.00 

5228 

35,57924 

44 

October  12, 

7,490.34 

33,027.13 

9728 

40,615.19 

(4 

November  9, 

. 14,790.14 

35,783.45 

3128 

50,605.31 

41 

December  7, 

3,001.43 

25,35124 

3128 

26,38429 

Up  to  January  1st,  1845, 

30822 

2,175.10 

7.00 

2,49022 

Total,.,, 


28,642.37  310,796.14  4,101.05  343,540.00 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  Onondaga  salt  that 
has  been  delivered  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive 


Delivered  at  Oswego, 


1839,  .bureli  903,543 

1840,  349,453 

1841,  430,879 

1842,  994/443 

1843  193,830 

1844  975,136 


Delivered  at  Bdftalo. 


1839 barrel*  143,390 

1840, 119,533 

1841 105,643 

1849 61/450 

1843 144,944 

1844, 156,021 
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Axt.  V.— THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE. 

In  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  January,  we  published  an  interesting 
article  on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  France,  which  we  translated  from 
the  Rem  des  Deux  Mondes,  written  by  M.  D.  L.  Rodet,  a valued  corres- 
pondent, residing  in  Paris.  In  a late  number  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  we  find  an  interesting  paper  from  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  which  we  have  selected  as  one  of  the  few  we  consider 
expedient  to  publish  almost  without  abridgment.  It  embodies  in  a com- 
prehensive form  an  evidently  accurate  digest  of  the  latest  French  official 
documents,  touching  the  mining  interest  of  that  countiy.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  the  useful  information  already  given  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine,  on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our  neighbors  across  the  At- 
lantic, we  feel  quite  certain  it  will  be  carefully  studied  by  a large  class  of 
persons  in  this  country,  interested  in  developing  the  vust  mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions are  being  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  in  all  their  leading  branches,  and  while  those  exertions  are 
being  attended  hy  the  measure  of  success  which  usually  accompanies  in- 
dustry directed  by  intelligence,  it  must  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
other  nations  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  in  what  degree  suc- 
cess may  have  crowned  their  efforts  also. 


OOJCL — IRON-LEAD — SILVER — ANTIMONY — COPPER — MANGANESE — VALUE  OF  BRITISH  METALS 

EXPORTED  TO  FRANCE. 


Oar  mining  industry,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  our  wealth.  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  whereby  we  have  been 
enabled  to  take  and  to  maintain  the  situation  which  we  occupy  among  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  naturally  led  to  this  consequence, 
that  other  countries  have  striven  to  rival  us  so  far  as  the  means  for  such  rivalry 
have  been  within  their  reach,  and  that  their  governments  have  shown  a desire  to 
foster  and  encourage  pursuits  from  which  they  have  expected  to  draw  results 
commensurate  with  those  which  have  thus  excited  their  emulation.  In  no  country 
have  greater  efforts  to  this  end  been  made  than  in  France.  Whether  the  means 
whereby  success  has  been  sought  have  been  the  most  judicious  that  could  have  been 
used  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  of  that  country  is,  however,  very  questionable. 
" The  latest  of  the  official  documents  that  has  been  hitherto  compiled,  having 
reference  to  the  mining  operations  of  France,  relates  to  the  year  1841,  being  five 
years  in  advance  of  the  returns  brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  section  of 
the  British  Association  in  Newcastle.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sult obtained  at  the  end  of  that  interval  of  time,  as  an  element  of  importance 
towards  forming  a judgment  concerning  the  future  progress  of  the  mining  indus- 
try of  France.  With  this  view  the  facts  will  be  presented,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  form  given  to  the  inquiry  in  1838. 

The  system  of  government  inspection  of  the  mires  in  France  was  begun  in 
t832,  during  which  year,  as  well  as  in  1836,  and  1841,  the  value  of  the  principal 
mineral  productions  raised  in  that  country  was  as  follows : — 


1832. 

Coal,  lignite  and  anthracite,  f.  16,079,670 

Iron  and  steel, 87,312,994 

Silver  and  lead, 856,673 

Antimony,. 714133 

Copper, 247,660 

“ 105,150 

Alum  and  sulphate  of  iron, . 1,007,595 


1836. 
f.  26,607,071 
124,384,616 
821,534 
305,032 
196,924 
152,671 
1,760,607 


1841. 
f.  33,159,044 
141,789,560 
774,033 
155,251 
278,676 
147,483 
2,053,043 


Total, 

Or,  in  sterling  money,. 


f.  105,750,995 
£4,230,040 


f.  154,228,455 
£6,169,138 


f.  178,336,090 
£7,1344*43 
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The  actual  increase  of  value  realized  from  the  production  of  these  mineral  sub- 
stances will  be  seen  to  have  been — 

During  4 years,  1832  to  1836, 48,477,460  f.,  or  12,119,365  f.  per  annum. 

“ 5 « 1836  to  1841, 24,127,635  f.,  or  4,825,527  f. 

“ 9 * 1832  to  1841, 72,605,095  f.,  or  8,067,233  f. 

The  per  centage  increase  in  1836  over  1832,  was  45*84,  or  11*46  per  annum.  The 

per  centage  increase  in  1841  over  1836,  was  15*64,  or  3*12  per  annum.  And  for  the 
whole  nine  years,  1841  over  1832  was  68*65,  or  7*63  per  annum. 

Coax. — The  number  of  coal-fields  which  were  open  in  1836  was  46.  This 
number  was  in  1841  increased  to  62,  of  which  number  9 furnished  anthracite 
only,  and  14  lignite  only ; the  other  39  furnished  bituminous  coal,  5 among  them 
yielding  anthracite  also.  These  coal-fields  are  situated  in  41  of  the  68  depart- 
ments into  which  France  is  divided.  [The  most  and  least  productive  may  be 
enough  for  our  quotation,  though  Mr.  Porter  gives  them  all.] 


Tens. 

Tons. 

Loire, 

1,193,110 

Coted’Or, 

........... ..... 

258 

Nord, 

893325 

Dordogne, — 

133 

Saone  and  Loire,. 

316,426 

Ain,- 

96 

Gard, 

274,234 

Two  departments,  Moselle  and  Lot,  which  each  produced  a small  quantity  of 
coal  in  1836,  had  ceased  to  do  so  in  1841.  The  quantity  raised  in  the  former 
year  was  3,061  tons  in  Moselle,  and  60  tons  in  Lot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  13  in  number,  from  which  coal  was  not  obtained  in  1836, 
have  since  been  made  to  yield  that  mineral — some  of  them  in  comparatively  con- 
siderable quantities : Bouches  du  Rhone,  64,777  tons ; Isere,  37,207  tons ; and 
ten  others  down  to  Ain,  96  tons;  and  making  a total  of  160,769  tons.  This 
quantity  may  not  appear  very  considerable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
magnitude  of  mining  operations  in  this  country ; but  the  importance  of  the  be- 
ginning thus  made  will  not  be  undervalued,  if  we  consider  that  of  the  30  coal  pro- 
ducing departments  in  1836,  the  aggregate  quantity  yielded  by  22,  or  ll-15ths  of 
the  whole  number,  was  less  in  that  year  than  the  quantity  thus  newly  produced 
in  the  above  13  departments  in  1841,  and  that  twenty  of  those  22  departments  in 
which  coal-mines  were  worked  in  that  year,  then  produced  very  nearly  double  the 
quantity  they  yielded  in  1836. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  raised  in  1841  amounted  to 
3,410,200  tons.  In  1814  the  produce  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  France  was  only 
665,610  tons.  This  quantity  was  about  double  in  1826,  the  production  in  that 
year  having  been  1,301,045  tons.  In  the  following  ten  years  this  increased  quan- 
tity was  nearly  doubled,  the  quantity  raised  in  1836  having  been  2,544,835  tons. 
The  increase  during  the  last  five  years  to  which  the  statments  reach,  has  therefore 
been  34  per  cent;  but  if  computed  upon  the  produce  of  1814,  the  difference  be- 
tween 1836  and  1841  amounts  to  130  per  cent.  The  increase  during  the  whole 
period  of  27  years  has  been  412  per  cent  The  quantities  raised  in  each  of  the 
years  above  named,  and  the  increase  obtained  between  each  period,  have  been  as 
follows : — 


lucres** 

Years.  Quan.  raised.  Ine.  since  1814.  Inc.  since  1826.  since  1841. 

Ton*.  Tom,  Ton*.  Tom. 

1814, 665,610  

1826, 1301,045  635,435  

1836 2,544,835  1,879,225  1 243,790  

1841, 3,410300  2,744,590  2,109,155  • 865,365 


The  number  of  coal  mines  in  work  during  1841  was  256,  showing  an  average 
production  of  13,321  tons  per  mine.  The  average  production  in  1836  was  only 
9,863  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  raising  various  kinds  of  coal  in  France, 
in  1841,  was  29,320,  of  whom  22,595  worked  in  the  mines.  The  average  quan- 
tity raised  to  each  person  employed  was  1 16  tons,  being  the  same  quantity  as  in 
1836,  when  *b#  fwW  persona  employed  was  21,913. 
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The  value  assigned  in  the  official  documents  to  the  produce  makes  the  cost  of 
each  ton  amount,  in  1836,  to  11s.  3$i.  per  ton,  and  in  1841  to  only  7s.  9 id. ; the 
average  value  raised  by  each  workman,  which  in  1836  amounted  to  652.  9s.  lOrf. 
had  therefore  fallen  in  1841  to  452.  Is.  5 d.,  or  nearly  one  third.  There  are  no 
means  afforded  for  ascertaining  in  what  proportions  this  saving  has  resulted  from 
economy  in  the  working,  or  from  diminished  wages  or  profits  *,  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  saving  may  have  arisen,  it  is  however  an  important  fact,  that  the  cost  of 
production  has  in  so  short  a space  of  time  as  five  years  been  reduced  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  30  per  cent,  without  preventing  the  continued  extension  of  this 
branch  of  employment. 

We  have  no  means  whereby  to  ascertain  correctly  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
Cheat  Britain,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  at  least  ten  times 
the  quantity  that  was  raised  in  France  in  1841.  From  parliamentary  documents 
we  know  that 

The  quantity  shipped  coastways  from  one  port  to  another,  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  in  1641,  was tons  7,649,899 

The  quantity  exported  to  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  in  the  same 
year,  was. tons  1,848,294 

Together, .. tons  9,498,193 

But  we  know  that  for  all  great  manufacturing  purposes,  smelting,  casting,  and 
forging  iron,  and  other  metals  for  glass  making,  in  the  potteries,  in  our  cotton, 
woollen,  flax,  and  silk  factories,  coal  is  used  which  is  produced  on  the  spot,  and 
therefore  is  not  included  in  any  accounts  of  shipments.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  our  iron-works  alone  the  consumption  amounts  to  6,877,000  yearly ; and 
it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a like  quantity  is  used  in  all 
other  great  branches  of  manufacture  which  are  carried  on  among  the  various  coal 
fields.  It  was  ascertained  by  a deputation  from  the  body  of  coal  owners  of  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland,  who  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  inquiry  in  1816,  that  the  quantity  of  coals  distributed  by  canals  and 
other  modes  of  inland  communication  from  the  coal-fields  of  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire,  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south  of  the  kingdom,  amounted  to  10,808,046  tons  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  the  quantity  thus  distributed  must  be  much 
greater.  These  quantities  amount  to  more  than  35,000,000  of  tons  ; and  as  the 
number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  employed  in  coal-mines  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1841,  was  found  to  be  118,233,  it  follows  that  the  average  quantity 
raised  by  each  person  is  253  tons,  or  about  120  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
quantity  raised  by  each  person  from  the  coal  mines  in  France. 

The  use  of  coal  in  France  is  not  limited  to  the  supply  obtained  from  the  mines 
of  that  country.  Considerable  and  constantly  increasing  quantities  are  yearly 
imported  from  Belgium,  from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  and 
from  England.  Tne  quantity  so  imported,  m 1814,  was  165,345  tons ; in  1826  it 
had  reached  505,180  tons ; in  1836  it  had  further  advanced  to  999,452  tons ; and 
in  1841  the  quantity  imported  was  1,619,160  tons.  Of  this  last  mentioned  quan- 
tity, the  importations  were  from  the  following  places : — 


From  Belgium^ tons  992,226 

From  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria, 196,502 

From  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,- 429,950 

From  other  places, 482 

Total, tons  1,619,160 


On  the  other  hand,  some  small  quantities  of  coal  are  exported  from  France, 
but  these  shipments  have  never  reached  50,000  tons  in  one  year.  The  quantities 
of  this  description  of  fuel,  so  important  for  all  manufacturing  processes,  ana  so  indis- 
pensable for  some,  that  remained  for  use  in  the  kingdom  in  the  years  already  cited 
were,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : — 
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Ip  1814,. 
1826,. 


Tom. 

800,000 

1,800,000 


Ton*. 

In  1836, 3,517,000 

1841, 4,980,000 


The  import  duties  on  coal  were  diminished  in  1834  from  15f.  per  ton  to  3f.,  6f. 
and  lOf.  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  district  into  which  it  is  brought  by  sea,  while 
the  duty  on  importation  by  land  was  reduced  from  3f.  to  If.  and  If.  50c.,  such  re- 
ductions being  from  33  to  80  per  cent  upon  the  former  rates.  The  quantities 
imported  have  since  this  reduction  increased  to  the  extent  of  130  per  cent ; but 
concurrently  with  this  increase,  the  internal  production  has  been  augmented  to 
the  extent  of  65  per  cent. 

Iron. — The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  mining  industry 
since  1836  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  increase  that  has  attended  the  production 
of  mineral  fuel ; for  which  result  we  may  in  great  part  account  by  the  fact  that 
the  iron  trade  in  France  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  diminution  of  fiscal  pro- 
tection, but  continues  to  be  hedged  round  by  high,  and  as  regards  many -qualities 
of  the  metal,  prohibitory  duties. 

There  were,  m 1836,  twelve  districts  in  which  the  making  of  iron  was  prosecuted 
in  France.  Including  both  smelting  works  and  works  for  making  bar-iron,  there 
were  in  those  12  districts  894  distinct  establishments.  In  1841  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct establishments  was  increased  1,023.  There  were  smelting  works  in  59  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  in  20  other  departments  the  making  of  pig  and  bar  iron 
from  ore,  elsewhere  produced,  was  carried  on ; so  that  there  were  only  7 depart- 
ments throughout  France  in  which  one  of  these  two  branches  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture was  not  carried  on : those  7 departments  were — 

L Basses  Alpes.  4.  Gen.  6.  Lose  re. 

2.  Haute  Alpes.  5.  Haute  Loire.  7.  Vendee. 

3.  Creusc. 


In  some  departments  the  quantity  of  iron  made  was  inconsiderable.  In  Cantal, 
the  value  of  metal  produced  was  only  l,280f.,  or  54/.  4s. ; and  each  of  the  18  other 
departments  the  value  in  the  year  did  not  reach  5,000/.  One  half  of  the  value  of 
all  the  iron  made  in  France,  in  1841,  was  produced  in  the  following  9 departments, 
which  are  here  placed  in  the  order  of  their  productiveness,  viz. : — 

1.  Haute  Marne.  4.  Loire.  7.  Cher. 

2.  Moselle.  5.  Nievre.  8.  Haute  Saone. 

3.  Cote  d’Or.  6.  Ardennes.  9.  Meuse. 

Including  with  these  nine  departments  which  follow,  placed  also  in  the  order  of 
their  productiveness,  viz : — 

1.  Seine.  4.  Saone  and  Loire.  7.  Nord. 

2.  Doubp.  5.  Arriege.  8.  Dordogne. 

3.  Gard.  6.  Vosges.  9.  Indre. 

it  appears  that  5-7  in  value  of  all  the  iron  made  in  France  is  produced  in  18  de- 
partments, and  the  remaining  2-7  are  distributed  among  61  departments.  The 
greatest  value  was  produced  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  amounted 
to  ll,983,744f.,  or  479,349/.,  which  sum  was  divided  among  86  establishments, 
placed  in  41  different  localities,  some  of  which  establishments  are  said  to  have 
keen  in  operation  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

The  value  of  iron  ana  steel  made  in  the  various  departments  of  France,  which 
amounted,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  government  inspectors,  to  4,975,424/. 
in  1836,  is  stated  by  those  officers  to  have  amounted  in  1841  to  5,671,582/.,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  5 years  of  barely  14  per  cent.  The  value  assigned  to  a given 
weight  of  the  produce  has,  during  the  same  time,  been  reduced  at  the  rate  of  8 1-8 
per  cent. 

[The  12  districts  in  which  iron  is  produced  we  need  not  particularize,  nor  need 
we  give  the  details  of  their  grouping.] 

The  prices  so  exorbitantly  hign  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  production  in 
England,  must  result,  in  great  part,  from  the  less  efficient  application  of  labor  in 
France,  and  partly  also  from  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  in  that  country.  Measuring 
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the  production  of  the  two  countries  by  the  quantity  of  ore  converted  into  pigiron,  it 
appears  that  in  Great  Britain  we  make  four  tons  for  each  ton  made  in  France, 
while  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  positively  greater  in  France  than  in 
England,  viz. — 

In  France, 47,830  | In  Great  Britain, 42,418 


giving  as  the  average  quantity  of  metals  resulting  from  the  labor  of  eaeh  person 
employed  rather  less  than  8 tons  in  France  and  more  than  35  tons  in  this  country. 

But  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  greater  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  labor 
with  us,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  greater  number  of  persons  employed  in  France 
for  the  production  and  transport  of  the  fuel  used  at  the  iron-works,  and  which  as 
we  have  seen,  is  120  per  cent  greater  than  with  us.  If  the  cost  of  fuel  at  the 
iron  works  of  Great  Britain  were  as  great  as  at  the  iron-works  of  France,  it  would, 
on  a moderate  computation,  add  50s.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  iron  produced  in 


*nd 


he  value  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  France,  in  1836 
1841  was — 


1836.  1841. 

Wood  charcoal, £1,643,826  £1,706,712 

Wood,- 13,040  41,027 

Coke 96,972  177,237 

Coal, 285,235  254,387 

Peat, 694  301 


Total, £2,039,767  £2,179,664 

being  41  per  cent  on  the  value  of  metal  made  in  1836,  and  38}  per  cent  in  1841. 

The  average  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  used  in  each  of  the  above  two 
years  were — 


1836.  1841. 

Woodcharcoai, per  ton  54s.  lOd.  57  s.  5d.  m 

Coal, 18  5 14  7 

Coke, 20  3 20  2 

Wood, per  store  2 10  4 7 


The  continual  increase  of  the  cost  of  wood  in  France  shonld  tend,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  continually  declining  cost  of  coals,  to  alter  the  existing  system  of 
manufacture ; but  under  any  circumstances  the  iron  masters  in  that  country  must 
be  placed  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  with  countries  where  the  iron  stone  is 
found  on  the  spot  with  the  fuel,  ana  the  flux  needful  for  its  reduction. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  places  of  production  in  France  was 
in  1836,  per  ton,  Us.  8$i.,  and  in  1841,  per  ton,  7s.  9 id. ; and  it  therefore  appears 
that  the  expense  of  carriage  from  the  collieries  to  the  iron-works  amounted  t>n  the 
average  to  7s.  1 Jd.  per  ton,  in  1836,  and  to  6s.  9f<f.  in  1841,  or  more  than  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  fuel  used  by  English  iron-masters. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  France  in  each  year,  from  1837  to  1841,  appears 
from  the  official  documents  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Pis  iron. 
Tona. 

Mall.  iron. 
Tom. 

Yean. 

Pif  iron. 
Tom. 

Mall.  iron. 
Tone. 

1837,- 

321,679 

224,618 

1840, 

347,773 

237,379 

1838,.- 

1839, 

347,776 

350,172 

224,195 

231,761 

1841,. 

377,143 

263,747 

How  inadequate  must  be  tho  native  production  of  this  all-important  metal,  as 
here  shown,  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  extensive  and  populous  country  like  France ! 
If  the  rules  of  common  sense  were  allowed  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  we  should  assuredly  see  that  every  possible  inducement 
was  held  out  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  importation^  from  foreign  countries. 
The  French  government  has,  on  the  contrary,  chosen  to  throw  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  importations ; and  under  the  pretext  of  stimulating 
the  production  at  home,  has  loaded  iron,  of  foreign  make,  with  all  but  prohibitory 
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duties.  Pig  iron  is  subject  to  a rate  equal  to  31.  25.  6d.  per  ton.  Plates,  bars, 
and  rods,  have  to  pay  duties  according  to  their  dimensions,  varying  from  8/.  Is.  Ad. 
to  16/.  14s.  9 d.  per  ton ; and  such  articles  as  are  not  prohibited,  to  which  a higher 
process  of  manufacture  has  been  applied, — for  example,  wire,  — are  charged  with 
a duty  equal  to  26/.  15s.  8 d.  per  ton.  At  these  rates  the  importations  of  iron  into 
France  are,  as  might  be  expected,  small  in  quantity — not  in  any  one  year  reach- 
ing 50,000  tons.  The  payment  of  high  duties  upon  this  small  quantity  is,  how- 
ever, a proof  of  the  excessive  prices  which  the  consumers  are  forced  to  pay  for 
all  they  use — prices  from  100  to  250  per  cent  greater  than  arc  paid  in  England ; 
and  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  iron-masters  of  France,  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  country,  should  convince  the  government  that  the  method  they  have 
adopted  for  stimulating  production  by  means  of  high  protective  duties  is  but  ill 
adapted  to  that  end.  It  would  most  probably  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  iron 
masters  in  that  country  are,  in  fact,  but  little  interested  in  the  question.  By  the 
prices  they  obtain  for  their  iron,  are  they  governed  in  the  price  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  wood-fuel  which  they  use ; or  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  proprietors  of  woods  in  the  iron-districts  exact  from  the  iron-masters  the 
highest  price  which  the  market  value  of  their  iron  will  enable  them  to  give ; and 
thus  the  protecting  duty  on  iron  is  a benefit  only  to  a proportion  of  the  proprietors 
of  woods  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  small  quantity  of  iron  imported  from  other  countries  into  France  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  first  stage  of  manufacture.  There  are  no  means  afforded  in  the  official 
accounts  of  that  country  for  ascertaining  the  proportionate  quantities  of  various 
descriptions  of  metal  imported ; but  as  the  duty  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  iron 
averaged  31.  11s.  9 d.  per  ton,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  the  whole  importation  must 
have  consisted  of  pig  iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  small  importation  of  other  kinds 
which  are  made  are  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  produce  of  this  coimtry,  from 
the  greater  cheapness  of  our  market ; and  we  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  ship- 
ments to  France  are  pig  iron.  In  1842,  out  of  23,428  tons  of  all  kinds  of  iron  ship- 
ped by  us  to  that  country,  16,464  tons  were  pig  iron  ; and  in  1843  the  proportion 
was  still  greater,  having  been  22,103  out  of  29,266  tons,  in  both  cases  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  whole  shipments. 

A considerable  relaxation  of  the  French  tariff,  whereby  the  purchase  of  iron 
from  other  countries  would  be  encouraged,  w’ould  doubtless  prove  of  benefit  to 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  its  production ; while  the  benefit  which  France 
must  derive,  in  various  ways,  from  having  so  important  a material  in  greater  abun- 
dance, would  by  advancing  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  make  France  a 
more  desirable  customer : but,  in  the  meantime,  the  course  the  French  govern- 
ment pursues  on  this  and  other  points  of  commercial  policy,  is  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  evil  to  us,  through  the  obstacles  w hich  are  thereby  raised  by  itself  against 
the  manufactures  of  that  country  in  their  competition  with  us  in  third  markets. 

The  production  of  metals  other  than  iron  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  a matter 
of  no  national  importance  in  France;  and  it  does  not  at  all  interest  us,  except  as 
it  points  out  that  country  as  qualified  to  be  a good  customer  for  a portion  of  our 
superabundance.  The  following  figures  will  show  that,  small  as  w as  the  produc- 
tion of  those  metals  in  1836, it  is  now  even  less: — 


1836.  1841. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Lead, tons  713  £16,209  638  £12,559 

Silver, ounces  81,152  16,650  73,680  18,340 

Antimony, tons  411  12,121  112  6,198 

Copper, 102  7,877  100  11,147 

Manganese, 1,667  6,106  4,978  5,899 


These  quantities  are,  of  course,  quite  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the  kingdom : 
and  the  importation  for  consumption  into  France  in  1841  and  1842  was  as  follows  : 


. 1841.  1842. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Lead,. .. 17,375  18,671 

Copper .. 9,770  10,814 

Manganese, 1,341  1,995 
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The  greater  part  of  the  lead  to*  obtained  from  Spain ; but  England  supplied  ' 
of  that  metal  2,519  tons,  in  1841,  and  5,027  in  1842.  The  copper  was  principally 
imported  from  England,  viz.  6,830  tons  in  1841,  and  8,300  tons  in  1842,  a great 
part  being  the  produce  of  foreign  ore  smelted  in  England. 

The  declared  value  of  British  metals  and  of  cools  exported  to  France,  in  1842, 
was  as  follows : — 


Iron  and  steel, XI 05, 172 

Hardware  and  cutlery, 90,035 

Copper,. 682,833 

Lead, 91,687 

Tin, - ..., 79,223 


XI, 048, 950 

Coals,-..... 173,278 


Total, XI  ,222,228 


The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  exported  in  that  year,  and  in  1843,  to  France/’ 
were — 

1842.  1843. 


Tons. 

cwts. 

qra. 

lbs. 

Tens. 

cwts. 

qrs. 

lb§i 

Bars, 

4,566 

1 

3 

26 

4,237 

9 

2 

3* 

Bolt  and  rod, 

174 

17 

0 

0 

295 

2 

2 

0 

Pigs. 

...  16,464 

0 

0 

0 

22,103 

0 

0 

0 

Cast, 

52' 

16 

0 

9 

324 

0 

3 

14 

Wire, 

39 

0 

1 

8 

39 

0 

0 

22 

Anchors,  dtc., 

289 

8 

0 

4 

444 

17 

0 

23 

Hoops,- , 

506 

14 

2 

0 

443 

11 

1 

16 

Nails, 

1 

1 

3 

7 

3 

11 

1 

16 

Other  kinds, 

834 

13 

2 

9 

1,153 

7 

2 

$ 

Old,  for  re-manufacture,... 

172 

0 

0 

0 

341 

0 

0 

0 

Steely 

327 

7 

1 

9 

241 

0 

2 

25 

Total, 

..  23,428 

0 

2" 

10 

29,626 

1 

1 

10 

Art.  VI. — THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  RUSSIA. 

GOLD  MINING  SYSTEM. 

Russia  is  every  year  becoming  more  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  Whether  the- 
day  will  ever  arrive  that  it  will  supersede  South  America  in  these  re- 
spects, the  future  must  show ; but  there  are  already  districts  in  Siberia  ir> 
which  a considerable  degree  of  prosperity  is  manifested,  by  the  busy 
commercial  arrangements  to  which  these  mineral  riches  give  rise.  We 
will  shortly  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  mining  system  adopted,  from  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  Mr.  Cottrell,  one  of  the  most  recent  English  tra- 
vellers  in  Siberia.* 

Most  of  the  silver  found  in  the  Russian  dominions  is  the  emperor’s  pri- 
vate property,  and  is  worked  under  his  orders ; but  the  gold  is  left  to  in- 
dividual speculation.  The  arrangements  in  respect  to  gold  are  curious* 
Every  free  man  in  Russia,  except  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  allowed  to  search  the  sands  for  gold,  and  to  make  or  mar  his 
fortunes  according  to  his  degree  of  success.  As  soon  as  any  one  has  in- 


* London  Penny  Magazine. 
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vestigated  the  district  where  he  proposes  to  make  the  search,  and  -has  sat- 
isfied himself  that  appearances  are  favorable,  (from  finding  perhaps  a 
few  grains  of  the  precious  metal,)  he  is  obliged  to  announce  the  discovery 
to  the  nearest  public  functionary.  The  next  step  is  to  make  application 
to  the  director  of  the  nearest  mining  department  belonging  to  the  crown, 
for  leave  to  begin  his  undertaking.  An  officer  of  the  mines  is  upon  this 
sent  to  measure  out  the  ground,  which  is  limited  by  law  to  five  square 
versts,  {a  vent  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile.)  This  spot  is  as- 
signed to  the  person  in  question  for  as  long  a time  as  he  chooses  to  oc- 
cupy it ; during  which  period  he  is  practically  the  proprietor,  and  pays  no 
rent  to  the  government. 

When  all  the  arrangements  are  made,  the  speculator  proceeds  to  erect 
huts  for  the  workmen,  and  the  machines  for  washing  the  sand  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  gold.  The  only  condition  annexed  is,  that  whatever 
• gold  he  finds,  must  be  immediately  conveyed  after  the  season  of  work  is 
over  (the  beginning  of  October)  to  a government  depot,  at  the  town  of 
Barnaoul,  in  Western  Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk.  Here 
certain  arrangements,  which  we  shall  describe  farther  on,  are  carried 
into  effect,  having  for  their  object  the  assumption  of  a certain  degree  of 
government  control  over  the  final  disposal  of  the  gold.  The  workmen 
whom  the  speculator  employs  are  chiefly  persons  who  have  been  banish- 
ed from  Russia,  and  who  receive  from  the  police  a stamped  .permission  to 
reside  on  the  spot  for  the  term  of  one  year ; the  permission  being  renew- 
able at  the  end  of  that  period.  As  the  number  of  speculators  is  yearly  on 
the  increase,  the  price  paid  for  labor  has  risen  considerably  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  workman  receives  in  hard  money  about  eighteen 
roubles  a month  ; (a  rouble  is  worth  about  three  shillings  and  three  pence 
English  ;)  in  addition  to  which  he  is  lodged,  fed,  and  provided  with  to- 
bacco and  brandy,  which  are  in  fact  luxuries  to  him.  Some  of  the 
establishments  are  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  any  large  town,  and 
far  from  any  high  road,  so  that  flour,  meat,  fish,  and  other  necessaries 
must  be  conveyed  on  horseback ; the  actual  cost  of  each  laborer  to  the 
employer  is,  therefore,  very  high  indeed,  and  could  not  be  supported  with- 
out the  expectation  of  large  profits. 

The  gold  is  not  found  in  a mine,  or  combined  with  masses  of  rock ; the 
sand  of  a particular  district  is  collected,  and  by  careful  washing  it  is  found 
to  yield  grains  and  small  fragments  of  gold,  which  are  separated  from  the 
sand.  This  auriferous  sand  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Siberia.  For  in- 
stance, the  government  of  Omsk,  which  was  not  previously  known  for  its 
mineral  riches,  yielded,  in  1840,  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  precious 
metal.  This  was  found  on  the  steppes,  or  plains,  which  are  inhabited 
rather  by  the  Kirghis  Tartars  than  by  the  Siberians  and  Russians.  When 
a speculator  thinks  that  any  particular  spot  on  those  plains  will  yield 
gold,  he  hires  it  from  the  Kirghis  at  a fixed  yearly  rent ; and  whenever 
he  discontinues  his  operations,  the  land  reverts  to  the  owner,  who  finds  it 
in  a more  cultivable  state  from  being  cleared  of  the  sand. 

When  a speculator  has  accumulated  a sufficient  quantity  of  gold  from 
his  sand-washings,  or  when  the  season  for  operation  is  over,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : — Each 
proprietor  brings  his  gold  in  bags  to  Barnaoul ; the  dust,  the  small  pieces 
and  sometimes  masses  weighing  several  pounds,  being  mixed  up  indiscrim- 
inately in  the  bags.  These  are  weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  propri- 
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etor  and  the  chief  of  the  establishment,  and  the  quantity  registered. 
Then  the  gold  is  melted  down  into  ingots.  It  i6  put  into  large  cast  iron 
pots,  previously  brought  to  a red  heat,  and  the  pots  with  their  contents 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a furnace  for  forty  minutes,  by  which  the  gold 
is  brought  to  a liquid  state.  The  liquid  gold  is  poured  into  quadrangular 
iron  recipients,  or  ingot  moulds,  which  contain  one  pud  or  pood,  if  there  is 
this  quantity  of  gold  belonging  to  one  person.  (A  pud  is  equal  to  forty 
Russian  pounds,  or  about  thirty-six  English  avoirdupois  pounds.)  The 
ingot  is  weighed,  to  see  what  it  has  lost  by  passing  through  the  fire  ; 
and  then  the  gold  is  assayed,  and  its  value  fixed  according  to  the  carat. 
'The  average  loss  in  melting  is  one  and  a half  per  cent ; but  it  is  occa- 
sionally as  much  as  two  or  three  per  cent. 

As  in  most  despotic  countries,  where  the  officers  of  the  government 
are  responsible  only  to  the  emperor,  a system  of  fees  and  presents  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  chief  of  the  establishment  at  Barnaoul  is  said 
to  enrich  himself  rapidly ; for  as  it  depends  greatly  on  him  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  gold,  the  proprietor  deems  it  to  be  his  interest  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  this  official.  Mr.  Cottrell  remarks — “ We  have  seen 
the  greatest  court  paid  to  individuals  on  whose  report  so  much  depends. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  persons  much  higher  in  authority  than  even  he  is, 
xvho  have  their  share  of  these  largesses  ; and  if  the  system  is  so  corrupt 
throughout,  the  revenue  must  lose  considerably.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
large  sums  cannot  be  expended  every  year  in  presents  to  governors  and 
others,  unless  the  gold  is  rated  higher  than  its  real  worth  ; for  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  object  to  gain,  and  it  (the  present  to  the  chief)  would 
be  all  dead  loss.  But  where  no  one  is  allowed  to  get  rid  of  his  gold  but 
through  this  channel,  the  temptation  to  fraud  is  great,  and  smuggling,  even, 
goes  on  at  Barnaoul.  Gold  is  frequently  bought,  for  something  under  the 
price  the  government  allows,  by  other  proprietors  who  have  a quantity  to 
send  to  head  quarters.  The  smaller  proprietors  save  by  this  means  the 
expense  of  carriage  and  presents  to  the  different  officers,  and  so  it  coinex 
to  pretty  much  the  same  to  them ; perhaps,  too,  they  never  had  legal 
permission  to  search  for  it.  Before  this  can  be  done,  application  must  be 
made  to  government  for  a grant  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
work,  and  this  is  attended  with  some  little  expense,  which  he  escapes  by 
disposing  of  the  gold  surreptitiously  to  those  who  have  authority  to  search 
for  it.” 

When  the  weighing,  the  melting,  the  assaying,  and  the  registering  aro 
completed  at  Barnaoul,  the  government  takes  upon  itself  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  gold  to  St.  Petersburg,  whither  it  is  sent  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  lodged  in  the  royal  mint.  It  is  then  coined,  and  the  govern, 
ment  receives  out  of  it  a tax  of  fifteen  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  transport 
and  carriage.  The  remainder  is  paid  back  to  the  proprietor,  who  gene- 
rally  finds  that  the  presents  which  he  has  had  to  make,  together  with  the 
tax,  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  registered  value  of  the  gold. 

The  enterprise  of  a gold  speculator  is  a very  uncertain  one.  If  it  is 
fairly  successful,  the  expense  of  working  is  about  one-fourth  the  full  value 
of  the  gold ; and  this,  added  to  the  fourth  just  spoken  of,  leaves  to  him 
one-half  clear  profit.  But  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a speculator  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  his  search,  the  sand  not  containing  enough  gold  to  pay 
the  current  expenses ; in  which  case  the  individual  is  often  brought  at 
once  to  poverty.  Mr.  Cottrell  gives  details  of  a few  examples  to  illustrate 
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.the  uncertain  nature  of*  the  speculation,  which  we  may  giro  here  in  a 
< condensedform. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a Russian  gentleman,  M.  Astaschef  retired 
. from  the  service  of  the.  government,  having  been  employed  in  the  office 
*of  the  finance  minister.  He  wished  to  become  a gold  speculator;  but 
. as  he  could  not  do  so  while  in  the  employ  of  government,  he  resigned  his 
situation.  Before  the  year  1829  very  little  gold  had  been  found  to  the 
east  of  the  Ural  mountains ; but  in  that  year  a merchant  at  Tomsk,  named 
Popof,  who  was  already  possessed  of  a very  considerable  fortune,  heard 
accidentally  that  a deserter,  concealed  in  the  woods  a hundred  miles  east 
of  the  town,  had  found  gold  in  the  sands.  Popof  found  means,  first,  to 
discover  the  spot,  and  then  to  obtain  a grant  of  it  from  the  government. 
At  first  he  was  not  very  successful,  the  produce  being  only  about  half  a 
zolotink  to  a hundred  puds  of  sand  washed  (one  part  of  gold  in  four  hun- 
dred thousand  parts  of  sand.)  He  then  changed  the  theatre  of  his  specu- 
lation,* and  removed  his  establishmentsmore  than  a thousand  miles  north- 
want  of  Tobolsk ; here  he  found  gold,  but  not  in  great  quantities ; and  as 
the  soil  there  is  constantly  frozen,  the  expense  was  very  great,  independent 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  the  scarcity  of  .workmen,  houses,  and 
provisions.  After  having  spent  in  all  sixty-three  thousand  roubles,  and 
searched  in  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  different  spots,  he  returned  to 
the  place  first  selected,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a better  return  for  hie 
labors. 

This  merchant  lent  forty  thousand  roubles  to  M.  Astaschef,  to  com- 
mence his  speculations.  A third  person,  who  had  spent  two  hundred 
thousand  roubles  fruitlessly  in  search  of  gold,  at  length  found  a small 
river  on  whose  banks  gold  was  mixed  with  the  sands ; and.  he  and  M. 
Astaschef  agreed  to  divide  it  between  them,  each  taking  one  bank.  The 
speculation  turned  out  well,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  sand  being  twice  as 
much  as  that  which  Popof  had  procured.  After  this  they  formed  a Com- 
pany, together  with  several  of  the  first  personages  at  St.  Petersburg ; the 
management  resting  with  Astaschef  and  Riazanof,  while  the  others  pro- 
vided influence  and  additional  capital.  Many  of  these  persons,  however, 
were  of  the  class  to  whom  this  kind  of  speculation  was  forbidden  ; and  on 
a hint  from  the  emperor  they  sold  their  shares  in  the  Company  to  M. 
Astaschef. 

In  1841  M.  Astaschef  was  reputed  a millionaire . The  place  where 
this  fortunate  spot  was  found  is  in  the  government  of  Yenisseik,  near  the 
rivers  Touba  and  Kan.  He  was  also  one  of  the  owners  of  another  es- 
tablishment on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  governments  of  Irkoutsk  and  Ye- 
nisseik. M.  Astaschef  told  Mr.  Cottrell  that  this  second  establishment 
yielded  sixty-nine  puds  of  gold  in  1840.  “ The  immense  quantity  of  sand,” 
says  Mr.  Cottrell,  “which  must  have  been  washed  to  produce  this  golden 
result  is  something  almost  incredible ; and  what  is  more,  there  is  no  as- 
signable limit  to  the  riches  of  this  individual,  who  is  under  fifty  years  of 
age ; for  there  is  every  probability  that  not  only  the  sands  where  they 
now  are  at  work  will  not  be  exhausted  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  bot 
that  many  other  spots  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  equally  full  of 
treasure.’ 

When  the  gold  has  been  coined  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fiscal  de- 
ductions made,  the  proprietor  has  the  option  of  receiving  the  remainder 
either  in  coin  or  in  assignats.  So  critical  is  this  gold-seeking  occupation. 
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that  even  M.  Astaschef,  highly  successful  as  he  has  ultimately  been,  nar- 
rowly escaped  failure  at  the  outset ; for  of  the  forty  thousand  roubles 
which  he  borrowed  to  commence  operations,  thirty-five  thousand  were 
expended  before  he  met  with  any  success. 

The  silver  mining  system  of  Russia  we  must  .notice  in  another  number 
of  this  Magazine. 


Abt.  vn.— morality  for  merchants. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a treatise 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  that  exhibits  the  principles  and  enforces  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  in  all  their  perfection  and  purity — a work  that  fur- 
nishes a true  and  authoritative  standard  of  rectitude — by  an  appeal  to 
which  the  moral  character  of  human  actions  may  be  rightly  estimated. 
Such,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  character  of  the  present  volume,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  this  page.*  Jonathan  Dymond,  the 
author,  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  wrote 
these  essays  whilst  engaged  in  active  business  as  a linen  draper,  in  Lon- 
don. He  died  quite  young,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  leaving  in  manuscript 
the  three  essays  embraced  in  the  present  volume. 

Rejecting  what  he  considered  the  false  grounds  of  duty,  and  erroneous 
principles  of  action,  which  are  proposed  in  the  most  prominent  and  most 
generally  received  theories  of  moral  obligation,  he  proceeds  to  erect  a 

gstem  of  morality  upon  the  only  true  and  legitimate  basis — the  will  op 
od.  He  makes,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Deity  the  sole  ground  of 
duty,  and  His  communicated  will  the  only  ultimate  standard  of  right  and 
wrong ; and  assumes  that,  “ wheresoever  this  will  is  made  known,  hu- 
man duty  is  determined ; and  that  neither  the  conclusions  of  philosophers, 
nor  advantages,  nor  dangers,  nor  pleasures,  nor  sufferings,  ought  to  have 
any  opposing  influence  in  regulating  our  conduct.” 

The  attempt  to  establish  a system  of  uncompromising  morality  must 
necessarily  bring  the  writer  into  direct  collision  with  the  advocates  of  the 
utilitarian  scheme,  particularly  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Paley;  and, 
accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  he  frequently  enters  the  lists  with  this 
great  champion  of  expediency.  In  thus  attempting  to  controvert  a sys- 
tem of  moral  philosophy,  dubious,  fluctuating,  and  inconsistent  with  itself, 
into  a definite  and  harmonious  code  of  ethics,  the  author  undertook  a task 
for  which,  by  the  original  structure  of  his  mind,  and  his  prevailing  habit 
of  reflection,  he  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  sought  for  him- 
self, and  he  endeavors  to  convey  to  others,  clear  perceptions  of  the  true 
and  the  right ; and,  in  maintaining  what  he  regarded  as  truth  and  recti- 
tude, he  shows  everywhere  an  unshackled  independence  of  mind,  and  a 
fearless,  unflinching  spirit.  The  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  a careful 
study  of  the  writings  of  moralists,  of  much  thought,  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  extensive 
examination  of  human  life  in  those  spheres  of  action  which  are  seldom 
apt  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  meditative  philosopher. 


* Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obli- 
gations of  Mankind.  By  Jonathan  Dymond,  author  of  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  accordance 
of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity.”  New  York,  Collins,  Brother  St  Co. 
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The  author,  in  proceeding  to  illustrate  his  principles,  evidently  sought, 
as  far  as  might  be,  to  simplify  the  subject,  to  disencumber  it  of  abstruse 
and  metaphysical  appendages,  and  rejecting  subtleties  and  needless  dis- 
tinctions, to  exhibit  a standard  of  morality  that  should  be  plain,  perspicu- 
ous, and  practicable. 

We  have  placed 44  Morality  for  Merchants”  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  not 
that  the  work  especially  treats  of  the  bearings  of  moral  philosophy  on 
commercial  transactions ; although  it  refers  to  a course  of  moral  conduct 
applicable  to  the  merchant,  as  well  as  all  men  in  the  varied  relations  of 
life ; but  rathen  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  our  mercantile  readers 
such  portions  of  the  treatise  as  concern  more  immediately  the  man  of 
business.  On  the  subject  of  Insolvency  the  work  discourses  after  this 
manner : — 


MERCANTILE  INSOLVENCY. 

Why  is  a man  obliged' to  pay  his  debts  ? It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of 
of  a few*  persons  is  lax  enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  compels  him.  But 
why,  then,  is  he  obliged  to  pay  them  ? Because  the  Moral  Law  requires  it.  That 
this  is  the  primary  ground  of  the  obligation,  is  evident;  otherwise  the  payment  of  any 
debt  whicn  a vicious  or  corrupt  legislature  resolved  to  cancel,  would  cease  to  be 
obligatory  on  the  debtor.  The  Virginian  statute,  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  essay, 
would  have  been  a sufficient  justification  to  the  planters  to  defraud  their  creditors. 

A man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a bankrupt : he  pays  his  creditors  ten 
shillings  instead  of  twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate.  Tne  law,  therefore,  dis- 
charges him  from  the  obligation  to  pay  more.  The  bankrupt  receives  a large 
legacy,  or  he  engages  in  business  and  acquires  property.  Being  then  able  to  pay 
the  remainder  oi  his  debts,  does  the  legal  discharge  exempt  him  from  the  oblige 
tion  to  pay  them  ? No : and  for  this  reason,  that  the  legal  discharge  is  not  a moral 
discharge ; that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded  primarily  on  the  law, 
the  law  cannot  warrant  him  in  withholding  a part 

It  is  however  said,  that  the  creditors  have  relinquished  their  right  to  the  re- 
mainder by  signing  the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  except  half  their  demands 
instead  of  the  whole  ? Because  they  were  obliged  to  do  it ; they  could  get  no  more. 
As  to  granting  the  certificate,  they  do  it  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  only  an 
act  of  gratuitous  unkindness.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  creditors  re- 
linquish their  claims  voluntarily ; for  no  one  would  give  up  ms  claim  to  twenty 
shillings  on  the  receipt  of  ten,  if  he  could  get  the  other  ten  by  refusing.  It  might 
as  reasonably  be  said  that  a man  parts  with  a limb  volnntarily,  because,  having 
incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an  amputation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  necessary  relinquishment  of  half  of  the  demand  is  occasioned  by  the  debtor 
himself ; and  it  seems  very  manifest  that  when  a man,  by  his  own  act,  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  he  cannot  allege  the  consequence*  of  that  act  as  a justi- 
fication of  withholding  it  after  restoration  is  in  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an  insolvent  man  obtains  a discharge,  does  not  appear  to 
effect  his  subsequent  duties.  Compositions,  and  bankruptcies,  and  discharges  by 
an  insolvent  act  are  in  this  respect  alike.  The  acceptance  of  a part  instead  of 
the  whole  is  not  voluntary  in  either  case ; and  neither  case  exempts  the  debtor 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a person  entrusts  property  to  another,  he  know- 
ingly undertakes  the  risk  of  that  other’s  insolvency,  and  that,  if  the  contingent 
loss  happens,  he  has  no  claims  to  justice  on  the  other,  the  answer  is  this ; that 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  claims,  they  are  not  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay.  The  debtor  always  engages  to  pay,  and  the  engage- 
ment is  enforced  by  morality ; the  engagement  therefore  is  binding,  whatever  risk 
another  man  may  incur  by  relying  upon  it  The  causes  which  nave  occasioned 
a person’s  insolvency,  although  they  greatly  affect  his  character,  do  not  affect 
his  obligations : the  duty  to  repay  when  he  has  the  power,  is  the  same  whether 
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the  insolvency  were  occasioned  by  liis  fault  or  his  misfortune.  In  all  cases,  the 
reasoning  that  applies  to  the  debt,  applies  also  to  the  interest  that  accrues  upon 
it ; although  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  both,  and  especially  of  interest,  a 
creditor  should  exercise  a considerate  discretion.  A man  who  has  failed  of  pay- 
ing his  debts  ou^ht  always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  carefully  to  economize  such 
money  as  he  gains.  He  should  reflect  that  he  is  a trustee  for  his  creditors,  and 
all  the  needless  money  which  he  expends  is  not  his  but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading  part  of  a commercial  nation  loses  by 
insolvency,  is  great  enough  to  constitute  a considerable  national  evil.  The  fraud 
too,  that  is  practised  under  cover  of  insolvency,  is  doubtless  the  most  extensive 
of  all  species  of  private  robbery'.  The  profligacy  of  some  of  these  cases  is  well 
known  to  be  extreme.  He  who  is  a bankrupt  to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries  of 
affluence  to-morrow  ; bows  to  the  creditors  whose  money  he  is  spending,  and  ex- 
ults in  the  success  and  impunity  of  his  wickedness.  Of  such  conduct  we  should 
not  speak  or  think  but  with  detestation.  We  should  no  more  sit  at  table,  or  take 
the  hand  of  such  a man,  than  if  we  knew  he  had  got  his  money  last  night  on  the 
highway.  There  is  a wickedness  in  some  bankruptcies  to  which  the  guilt  of 
ordinary  robbers  approaches  but  a distance.  Happy,  if  such  wickedness  could 
not  be  practised  with  legal  impunity  ! Happy  if  public  opinion  supplied  the  diffl- 
ciency  of  the  law  and  held  the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously  to  diminish  the  general  evils  of  in- 
solvency, as  a sound  state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  to  pay  our 
debts.  The  insolvent  who,  with  the  means  of  paying,  retains  the  money  in  his  own 
pocket,  is,  and  he  should  be  regarded  as  being,  a dishonest  man.  If  public  opinion 
held  such  conduct  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  theft,  probably  a more  powerful 
motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be  established  than  any  which  now  exists. 
Who  would  not  anxiously  (and  therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  successfully)  strug- 
gle against  insolvency,  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  followed,  if  not  by  perma- 
nent poverty,  by  permanent  disgrace  ? If  it  should  be  said  that  to  act  upon  such 
a system  would  overwhelm  an  insolvent’s  energies,  keep  him  in  perpetual  inactiv- 
ity, and  deprive  his  family  of  the  benefit  of  his  exertions — I answer,  that  the  evil, 
supposing  it  to  impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive  than  may  be  imagined. 
The  calamity  being  foreseen,  would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insolvent ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might  have  avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient 
care.  Besides,  if  a man’s  principles  are  such  that  he  would  rather  sink  into  in- 
activity thau  exert  himself  in  oraer  to  be  just,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mould  public 
opinion  to  his  character.  The  question  too  is  not  whether  some  men  would  not 
prefer  indolence  to  the  calls  of  justice,  but  whether  the  public  should  judge  accu- 
rately respecting  what  those  calls  are.  The  state,  and  especially  a family,  might 
lose  occasionally  by  this  reform  of  opinion — and  so  they  do  by  sending  a man  to 
New  South  Wales ; but  who  would  think  this  a good  reason  for  setting  criminals 
at  large  ? And  after  all,  much  more  would  be  gained  by  preventing  insolvency, 
than  lost  by  the  ill  consequences  upon  the  lew  who  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting  this  rectified  state  of  opinion,  and  re- 
specting inteority  of  private  virtue,  some  examples  are  offered.  There  is  one 
community  o?  Christians  which  holds  its  members  obliged  to  pay  their  debts 
whenever  they  have  the  ability,  without  regard  to  the  legal  discharge*  By  this 
means,  there  is  thrown  over  the  character  of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses  prop- 
erty, a shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dispel.  The  effect,  (in  conjunction 

* “ Where  any  have  injured  others  in  their  property,  the  greatest  frugally  should  be 
observed  by  themselves  and  their  families  ; and  although  they  may  have  a legal  discharge 
from  their  creditors,  both  equity  and  our  Christian  profession  demand,  that  none,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  should  rest  satisfied  until  a just  restitution  be  made  to  those 
who  have  suffered  by  them.  And  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  monthly 
and  other  meetings  ought  not  to  receive  collections  or  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
or  any  other  services  of  the  society,  of  persons  who  have  fallen  short  in  the  payment  of 
their  just  debts,  though  legally  discharged  by  their  creditors:  for  until  such  persons  have 
paid  the  deficiency,  their  possessions  cannot  in  equity  be  considered  as  their  own.” — Offi- 
cial documents  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

vol.  in. — no.  iv.  22 
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we  may  hope  with  private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — good,  both  in  institu- 
ting a new  motive  to  avoid  insolvency,  and  in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do  be- 
come insolvent,  subsequently  to  pay  all  their  debts. ' 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honorable  instances  might  be  given : two  of  which 
having  fallen  under  my  observation,  I would  briefly  mention.  A man  had  become 
insolvent,  I believe  in  early  life ; his  creditors  divided  his  property  amongst  them, 
and  gave  him  a legal  discharge.  He  appears  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to 
pay  the  remainder,  if  his  own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it  He  procured 
employment,  by  which  however  he  never  gained  more  than  twenty  shillings  a 
week ; and  worked  industriously  and  lived  frugally  for  eighteen  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  found  he  had  accumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder, 
and  he  sent  the  money  to  his  creditors.  Such  a man,  1 think,  might  hope  to  de- 
rive, during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  greater  satisfaction  from  the  conciousness  of 
integrity,  than  he  would  have  derived  from  expending  the  money  on  himself.  It 
should  be  told  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when  they  heard  the  circumstances, 
declined  to  receive  the  money,  or  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him  again.  One  of 
these  was  my  neighbor ; he  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to  exemplary  virtue, 
and  the  proffered  money  astonished  him  ; he  talked  in  loud  commendation  of  what 
to  him  was  unheard-of  integrity ; signed  a receipt  for  the  amount,  and  sent  it 
back  as  a present  to  the  debtor.  The  other  instance  may  furnish  hints  of  a use- 
ful kind.  It  was  the  case  of  a female  who  had  endeavored  to  support  herself 
by  the  profits  of  a shop.  She  however  became  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend, 
and  received  a discharge.  She  again  entered  into  business,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  had  accumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  debts.  But  the  in- 
firmities of  age  were  now  coming  on,  and  the  annual  income  from  her  savings 
was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  her  declining  years.  Being  thus  at  present 
unable  to  discharge  her  obligations  without  subjecting  herself  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  relief  from  others ; she  executed  a will,  directing  that  at  her  death  the 
creditors  should  be  paid  the  remainder  of  their  demands : and  when  she  died  they 
were  paid  accordingly. 

MIHORS’  DEBTS. 

A young  man  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  purchases  articles  of  a tradesman, 
of  which  some  are  necessary  and  some  are  not.  Payment  for  unnecessary  articles 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  English  law — the  reason  with  the  legislature  being  this, 
that  thoughtless  youths  might  be  practised  upon  by  designing  persons,  and  in- 
duced to  make  needless  and  extravagant  purchases.  But  is  the  youth  who  pur- 
chases unnecessary  articles  with  the  promise  to  pay  when  he  becomes  of  age,  ex- 
empted from  the  obligation  ? Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  generally,  that  this 
obligation  is  not  founded  upon  the  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  that  law  cannot 
dispense  with  it.  But  if  the  tradesman  has  actually  taken  advantage  of  the 
inexperience  of  a youth,  to  cajole  him  into  debts  of  which  he  was  not  conscious 
of  the  amount  or  the  impropriety,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  he  did*  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  come  under 
an  obligation  to  pay  them.  In  other  cases,  the  obligation  remains.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  law  will  not  assist  the  creditor  to  recover  the  money,  does  not 
dispense  with  it  It  is  fit,  no  doubt,  that  these  dishonorable  tradesmen  should  be 
punished,  though  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  exceptionable  indeed.  It  operates 
as  a powerful  temptation  to  fraud  in  young  men,  and  it  is  a bad  system  to  dis- 
courage dishonesty  in  one  person  by  tempting  the  probity  of  another ; the  youth, 
too,  is  of  all  persons  the  last  who  should  profit  by  the  punishment  of  the  trader. 
He  is  reprehensible  himself : young  men  who  contract  such  debts  are  seldom  so 
young  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

▲ wife's  debts. 

A man’s  wife  “ runs  him  into  debt”  by  extravagant  purchases  which  he  is  alike 
unable  to  prevent  or  to  afford.  Many  persons  sell  goods  to  such  a woman,  who 
are  conscious  of  her  habits  and  of  the  husband's  situation,  yet  continue  to  supply 
her  extravagance,  because  they  know  the  law  will  enable  them  to  enforce  pay- 
ment from  the  husband.  These  persons  act  legally,  but  they  are  legally  wicked. 
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Do  they  act  as  they  would  desire  others  to  act  towards  them  ? Would  one  of 
these  men  wish  another  tradesman  so  to  supply  his  own  wife  if  she  was  notori- 
ously a spendthrift  ? If  not,  morality  condemns  his  conduct : and  the  laws,  in 
effect,  condemn  it  too ; for  the  legislature  would  not  have  made  husbands  re- 
sponsible for  their  wives*  debts  any  more  than  for  their  children’s,  but  for  the 
presumption  that  the  wife  generally  buys  what  the  husband  approves.  Debts  of 
unprincipled  extravagance,  are  not  debts  which  the  law  intended  to  provide  that 
the  husband  should  pay.  If  all  women  contracted  such  debts,  the  legislature 
would  instantly  alter  the  law.  If  the  legislature  could  have  made  the  distinc- 
tion, perhaps  it  would  have  made  it ; since  it  did  not  or  could  not,  the  deficiency 
must  be  supplied  by  private  integrity. 

' BILLS  OF  SXCHAHGB. 

The  law  of  England  provides,  that  if  the  possessor  of  a Bill  of  Exchange  fails 
to  demand  payment  on  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due,  he  takes  the  responsi- 
bility, in  case  of  its  eventual  non-payment,  from  the  previous  indorsers,  and  incurs 
it  himself.  This  as  a general  rule  may  be  just  A party  may  be  able  to  pay 
today,  and  unable  a week  hence ; and  if,  in  such  a case,  a loss  arises  by  one 
mau’s  negligence,  it  were  manifestly  unreasonable  that  it  should  be  sustained  by 
others.  But  if  the  acceptor  becomes  unable  to  pay  a week  or  a month  before 
the  bill  is  due,  the  previous  endorsers  cannot  in  justice  throw  the  loss  upon  the  last 
possessor,  even  though  he  fails  to  present  it  on  the  appointed  day.  For  why  did 
the  law  make  its  provision  ? In  order  to  secure  persons  from  the  loss  of  their 
property  by  the  negligence  of  others  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  But,  in 
the  supposed  case,  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by  any  such  cause,  and  therefore 
the  spirit  of  the  law  does  not  apply  to  it.  You  are  insisting  upon  its  literal,  in 
opposition  to  its  just  interpretation.  Whether  the  bill  was  presented  on  the  right 
day  or  the  wrong,  makes  no  difference  to  the  previous  endorsers,  and  for  such  a 
case  the  law  was  not  made. 

A similar  rule  of  virtue  applies  to  the  case  of  giving  notice  of  a refusal  to  ex- 
cept or  to  pay.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  this  notice,  the  party  is  subject 
to  loss,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  legal  exemption  from  the  last  possessor’s  claim. 
If  the  want  of  notice  made  no  difference  in  his  situation,  he  may  not 

SHiPMEirrs. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  a circumstance  which  not  unfrequently  occurs 
amongst  men  of  business,  and  in  which  integrity  is,  I think,  very  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  interest  A tradesman  in  Falmouth  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  goods 
of  merchants  in  London,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded  in  vessels  to  Falmouth. 
Now  it  is  a rule  of  law  founded  upon  established  custom,  that  goods  when  shipped 
are  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer.  The  law,  however,  requires  that  an  account  of  the 
shipment  shall  be  sent  to  the  buyer  by  post,  in  order  that,  if  he  thinks  proper,  he 
may  insure  his  goods : and  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  law  directs,  that  if 
the  account  be  not  sent,  and  the  vessel  is  wrecked,  it  will  not  enforce  payment 
from  the  buyer.  All  this  as  a general  rule  is  just  But  in  the  actual  transactions 
of  business,  goods  are  very  frequently  sent  by  sea  by  an  express  or  tacit  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  without  notice  by  the  poet  The  Falmouth  tradesman 
then  is  in  the  habit  of  thus  conducting  the  matter  for  a series  of  years.  He  habit- 
ually orders  his  goods  to  be  sent  by  ship,  and  the  merchant,  as  habitually,  with 
the  buyer’s  knowledge,  sendB  the  invoice  with  them.  Of  course  the  buyer  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  insuring.  At  length  a vessel  is  wrecked,  and  a package  is  lost. 
When  the  merchant  applies  for  payment,  the  tradesman  says — “ No ; you  sent  no 
invoice  by  post : I shall  not  pay  you,  and  I know  you  cannot  compel  me  by  law.” 
Now  this  conduct  I think  is  condemned  by  morality.  The  man  in  Falmouth  does 
not  suffer  any  loss  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  notice.  He  would  not  have 
insured  if  he  had  received  it ; and  therefore  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
withholding  its  assistance  from  the  merchant,  was  not  to  provide  for  such  a case. 
Thus  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  without  regard  to  ns  intentions  is  unjust. 
Besides,  the  custom  of  sending  the  invoice  with  the  goods  rather  than  by  post,  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  only : — it  saves  him  a shilling  in  postage.  The 
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understanding  amongst  men  of  business  that  the  risks  of  loss  at  sea  impends  on 
buyers  is  so  complete,  that  they  habitually  take  that  risk  into  account  in  the 
profits  which  they  demand  on  their  goods : sellers  do  not ; and  this  again  in- 
dicates the  injustice  of  throwing  the  loss  upon  the  seller  when  an  accident  hap- 
pens at  sea.  Yet  tradesmen,  I believe,  rarely  practice  any  other  justice  than  that 
which  the  law  will  enforce ; as  if  not  to  be  compelled  by  law  were  to  be  exempt 
from  all  moral  obligation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the  man  in 
Falmouth  was  actually  prevented  from  insuring  by  the  want  of  an  invoice  by 
post,  he  has  a claim  of  justice  as  well  as  of  law  upon  the  merchant  in  London. 

IBSURAKCE. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a man  to  act  dishonestly  every  day  and  yet  never  to.de- 
fraud  another  of  a shilling.  A merchant  who  conducts  his  business  partly  or 
wholly  with  borrowed  capital,  is  not  honest  if  he  endangers  the  loss  of  an  amount 
of  property  which,  if  lost,  would  disable  him  from  paying  his  debts.  He  who 
possesses  a thousand  pounds  of  his  own  and  borrows  a thousand  of  some  one 
else,  cannot  virtuously  speculate  so  extensively  as  that,  if  his  prospects  should 
be  disappointed,  he  would  lose  twelve  hundred.  The  speculation  is  dishonest 
whether.it  succeeds  or  not : it  is  risking  other  men’s  property  without  their  con- 
sent. Under  similar  circumstances  it  is  unjust  not  to  insure.  Perhaps  the 
majority  *of  uninsured  traders,  if  their  houses  and  goods  were  burnt,  would  be 
unable  to  pay  their  creditors.  The  injustice  consists  not  in  the  actual  loss  which 
may  be  inflicted,  (for  whether  a Are  happens  or  not,  the  injustice  is  the  same,) 
but  in  endangering  the  infliction  of  the  loss.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  claims  of  rectitude  can  be  satisfied— -one  is  by  not 
endangering  the  property,  and  the  other  by  telling  its  actual  owner  that  it  will  be 
•endangered  and  leaving  him  to  incur  the  risk  or  not  as  he  pleases. 

M Those  who  hold  the  property  of  others  are  not  warranted  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  in  neglecting  to  inform  themselves  from  time  to  time,  of  the  real  sit- 
uation of  their  aflairs.  This  enforces  the  doctrines  which  we  have  delivered. 
It  asserts  that  injustice  attaches  to  not  investigating ; and  this  injustice  is  often 
real  whether  creditors  are  injured  or  not. 
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J08EPH  HEWE8. 

The  parents  of  Joseph  Howes  were  members  of  the  .Society  of  Friends, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  resided  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
one  of  the  settlements  the  farthest  removed  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic* 
In  this  situation  they  were  obliged  to  bear  the  double  persecution  arising 
from  the  often  excited  hostility  of  the  Indians,  Who  roved  through  the  fo- 
rests in  their  vicinity,  and  the  prejudice  still  remaining  among  the  puri- 
tans of  New  England,  against  all  that  wore  the  quaker  habiliments  or 
professed  the  quaker  doctrines. 

For  persons  of  this  persuasion,  and  indeed  for  all  that  were  ambitious 
of  a quiet  and  secure  life,  a residence  in  either  Connecticut  or  Massachu- 
setts, was  at  that  period  far  from  desirable. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  had,  in  order  to  “ promote  enter- 
prise and  encourage  volunteers,”  raised  the  premium  on  Indian  scalps 
and  prisoners  to  one  hundred  pounds  for  each ; and  in  the  temper  of  mind 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  such  an  enactment,  a bitter  and  mur- 
derous warfare  was  waged  against  the  natives  of  the  forest,  attended  with 
circumstances  often  discreditable  to  the  humanity  of  the  white  man,  and 
with  instances  of  reprisals  and  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Indian,  involv- 
ing the  most  shocking  barbarities. 
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The  province  of  Connecticut  had  refused  to  unite  in  any  measures  of 
war  that  were  not  defensive ; but  the  Indians  were  not  always  careful  to 
observe  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  colonies,  or  to  discriminate 
between  people  so  closely  resembling  each  other  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance.  The-  inoffensive  and  industrious  farmers  of  Connecticut  were,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  suffer  the  vengeance  intended  to  be  dealt  upon  the  scalp- 
ing parties  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  of  them  moved  off  from  the 
lands  they  had  prepared  for  cultivation,  to  seek  a more  secure  asylum  in 
a southern  colony. 

Among  these  emigrants  were  Aaron  and  Providence  Hewes,  who  made 
their  eseape  from  the  scene  of  savage  warfare  not  without  difficulty  and 
imminent  personal  risk ; so  near,  indeed,  were  they  to-  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, that,  in  crossing  the  Hoasatonic  river,  they  were  almost  overtaken 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  within  the  fcctual  range  of  their  bullets,  one  of 
which  wounded  Providence  in.  the  neck.  They  took  up  their  abode  near 
Kingston,  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  found  a peaceful  and  secure  dwell- 
ing-place, and  where  they  remained  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Their  son  Joseph  was  bom  in  the  year  1730  ; and,  after  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  education  common  at  that  period,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Princeton  college,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  commercial  business.  He  entered,  as  soon  as  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  a counting  house  was  closed,  into  the*  bustle  and  activity 
of  trade*;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  fortunate  situation  of  the  colonies  in 
respect  to  commerce,  and  the  great  opportunities  then  offered  by  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  particularly  when  used  to  protect  American  ships,  he  was  soon* 
one  of  the  large  number  of  thriving  colonial  merchants,  whose  very  pros- 
perity became  a lure  to  Great  Britain,  and  induced  her  to  look  to  this 
country  for  a revenue. 

Mr.  Hewes  did  not  remove  to  North  Carolina  until  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  previous  to  which  time  he  had  been  residing  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  alternately,  with  occasional  and  frequent  visits  to  his  friends 
in  New  Jersey.  Having  made  choice  of  Edenton  for  his  future  home,  he 
soon  became  distinguished  in  the  community  of  that  city  for  his  successful 
career  as  a merchant,  his  liberal  hospitalities,  great  probity  and  honor, 
and  his  agreeable  social  qualities.  Although  nearly  a stranger  in  the 
state,  he  wa a very  shortly  invited  to  take  a seat  in  the  colonial  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina — an  office  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  chosen, 
and  which  he  always  filled  with  advantage  to  the  people  of  that  colony, 
and  with  credit  to  himself. 

When  the  British  ministry  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  close  the  port 
of  Boston,  (thus,  by  a most  decided  and  severe  act,  evincing  their  fixed 
determination  to  proceed  in  their  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies,)  and  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  instituted  first  at  Boston  and  afterwards 
elsewhere,  had  proposed  a meeting  of  deputies  to  a general  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Hewes  was  one  of  three  citizens  selected 
by  North  Carolina  to  represent  her  in  that  .assembly.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  in  the  year  1774,  this  first  Congress  began  their  session ; and 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Hewes  arrived  and  took  his  seat. 

Immediately  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  two  important  commit- 
tees had  been  appointed,  to  whom,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  business  of  the 
Congress  was  entrusted.  The  one  was  to  “ state  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights  are  violated 
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or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a 
restoration  of  them.”  The  other  was  to  44  examine  and  report  the  several 
statutes  which  affect  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  colonies.”  To  the 
first  of  these  committees  Mr.  Hewes  was  added  very  soon  after  he  took 
his  seat,  and  contributed  his  assistance  to  the  preparation  of  their  report, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  October. 

The  non-importation  agreement,  recommended  by  this  report  and  de- 
termined to  be  adopted,  was  a very  remarkable  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolution.  It  could  only  have  been  thought  of  by  men  having  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  without 
whose  universal  and  strict  resolution  to  maintain  it,  such  a measure  would 
be  palpably  unavailing.  A system  of  privation  not  enforced  by  any  law, 
nor  guarded  with  any  penal  sanctions,  but  resting  entirely  on  the  deep 
and  general  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a united  ef- 
fort to  obtain  redress — it  evinced  a steady  resolution,  a sober  patriotism, 
and  a generous  sacrifice  of  selfish  views  to  the  common  good,  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  any  class  of  people  more  than  the  rest  were  entitled  to  particular 
praise  for  the  patriotic  ardor  which  induced  them  to  join  in  this  combina* 
tion,  it  was  unquestionably  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community,  who 
sacrificed  not  only  many  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life,  but  gave 
up  also  the  very  means  of  their  subsistence,  in  relinquishing  the  importing 
trade  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  devote  their  capital  and  la- 
bor. Mr.  Hewes  was  a merchant,  and  a successful  one.  He  had  been 
for  more  then  twenty  years  engaged  in  the  sale  of  merchandise  imported 
chiefly  from  England  and  the  British  dependencies  ; but  he  did  not  hesitate 
on  this  occasion  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  to  vote  for  it,  and 
to  affix  his  own  name  to  the  compact.  The  association  recited,  in  the  first 
place,  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  colonies  by  the  various  acts  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  against  which  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  di- 
rected, and  then  declares  that, 44  to  obtain  redress  for  these  grievances,  a 
non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  faith- 
fully adhered  to,  would  prove  the  most  speedy,  effectual,  and  peaceable 
measure.” 

Such  an  agreement  was  then  concluded,  to  the  observance  of  which, 
the  associates  were  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country.  It  was  recommended  to  the  provincial  conventions,  and  to  the 
committees  in  the  respective  colonies, 44  to  establish  such  farther  regula- 
tions as  they  may  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  this  association.” 
Congress,  after  adopting  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  and  one  to  the  people  of  Canada,  all  distinguished  by 
uncommon  elegance  and  force  of  diction,  and  having  resolved  that  it  was 
expedient  to  meet  again  in  May  of  the  succeeding  year,  adjourned  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  and  Mr.  Hewes  returned  to  his  home  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  a convention  of  that  colony  was  held  at  Newbern, 
when  Mr.  Hewes  was  elected  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
about  to  assemble  ; the  general  assembly  approved  of  this  choice,  and  at 
the  same  time  resolved  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  to  use  what  influence  they  possessed  to  induce  the  same  obser- 
vance in  every  individual  in  the  province.  Mr.  Hewes  attended  accordingly 
at  Philadelphia  when  the  new  Congress  assembled  in  May,  and  continued 
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with  them  until  their  adjournment,  the  last  day  of  July.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  had  occurred  a few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
the  first  business  that  came  before  them  was  the  examination  of  the  de- 
positions of  witnessess,  which,  at  that  period,  or  at  least  on  that  occasion, 
supplied  the  place  of  military  reports,  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
as  well  as  of  the  movements  of  the  hostile  forces.  The  first  resolution  of 
the  Congress  ^as,  however,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  naturally 
caused  by  the  actual  commencement  of  war,  to  present  another  loyal  and 
dutiful  address  to  the  king  ; at  the  same  time,  now  first  glancing  at  the 
possibility  of  a separation,  in  a recommendation  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York  to  prepare  vigorously  for  defence,  “as  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  Congress  to  accommodate  the  un- 
happy differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  by  conciliatory 
measures  will  be  successful.” 

The  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  the  appointment  of  a commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  with  a long  list  of  major-generals  and  brigadiers,  in  the 
succeeding  month,  placed  the  true  nature  of  the  contest  more  distinctly  in 
the  view  of  the  people  of  America,  and  of  the  world.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  of  which  Mr.  Hewes’  parents  had  been  members,  as  well  as  him- 
self in  his  youth,  were  now  straining  every  nerve  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  revolutionary,  republican,  and  warlike  doctrines  of  the  times,  from 
gaining  a reception  among  the  quakers.  The  society  was  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  respectable,  and  their  opposition  was  powerful  and  active. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  they  had  held  a general  convention  of 
the  “ people  called  quakers”  residing  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  had  put  forth  a “ testimony,”  denouncing  the  Congress  and  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. This,  however,  did  not  have  any  effect  oo  Mr.  Hewes,  or  if 
any,  not  the  effect  intended.  He  broke  entirely  from  communion  with  the 
quakers,  and  became  not  only  a promoter  of  war,  but  a man  of  gaiety  and 
worldly  habits — even  to  the  extent  of  being  a frequent  visiter  of  the 
ladies,  and  partaking,  even  with  glee  and  animation,  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  dance,  in  which  he  is  said  at  all  times  of  his  life,  after  escaping  from 
the  restraints  of  his  quaker  education,  to  have  taken  much  delight. 

In  the  recess  of  Congress,  between  July  and  September,  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  North  Carolina,  but  made  a visit  to  his  friends  in  New  Jersey, 
and  was  at  hand  when  the  next  session  was  begun.  He  was  placed  on 
the  committee  of  claims,  and  that  charged  with  the  fitting  out  of  the 
armed  vessels  ordered  to  bo  built  or  equipped  for  Congress — the  germ  of 
the.  United  States’  navy;  and  thus  he  became,  in  effect,  and  in  the  nature 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  first  secretary  of  the  navy.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Hewes,  having  attained  great  re- 
spect in  Congress  by  his  excellent  qualities  and  habits  of  close  attention 
to  business,  was  chosen  a member  of  the  secret  committee,  a post  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  great  responsibility,  and  requiring  the  closest  ap- 
plication. 4 

It  was  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  long  surviving  patriots  of 
this  period,  that  Mr.  Hewes  was  remarkable  for  a devotedness  to  the 
business  of  this  committee,  as  complete  as  ever  the  most  industrious  mer- 
chant was  known  to  give  to  his  counting  house.  After  this  time  he  wa<< 
generally  appointed  on  the  most  important  committees,  such  as  that  to 
concert  with  General  Washington  a plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  ; the  one  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  digesting  a plan  of 
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confederation  ; another  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  treasury ; 
one  raised  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  miscarriages 
in  Canada,  and  several  others  of  less  moment.  Mr.  Hewes  was,  during 
this  period,  a most  active  man  of  business  ; the  disbursements  of  the  naval 
committee  were  under  his  especial  charge,  and  eight  armed  vessels  were 
fitted  out  with  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  was  attentive  also  to 
the  condition  of  North  Carolina,  then  dire  fully  distracte^vith  civil  wars, 
and  menaced  also  by  the  common  enemy  ; gunpowder  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war  were  sent  by  him  at  his  own  expense,  but  re-imbursed  after- 
wards by  Congress,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  republican  troope  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  during 
all  the  debate  on  the  question  of  declaring  independence,  and  of  voting 
in  favor  of  the  instant  adoption  of  that  imperishable  manifesto  which  has 
made  the  4th  of  July  a jubilee  for  this  nation.  In  voting  on  this  side  he 
acted  in  accordance  with  a resolction  passed  by  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention, on  the  22nd  of  April  preceding,  empowering  the  delegates  from 
that  colony  to  “ concur  with  those  of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  in- 
dependency.” 

North  Carolina  had  thus  the  merit  ef  being  the  first  one  of  the  colonies 
which  openly  declared  in  favor  of  throwing  off  all  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  a spirited  and  manly  determination  which  entitles  the  leading 
men  of  that  state  to  distinguished  praise.  Mr.  Hewes,  by  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  in  the  equipment  of  the  naval  armament,  as  well  as  by  the 
fearless  constancy  with  which  he  had  advocated  independence,  had  ac- 
quired, to  a very  great  degree,  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  people  whom 
he  represented.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  therefore,  he  was 
again  chosen  a delegate,  writh  such  powers  as  to  make  whatever  he  and 
his  colleagus  might  do  in  Congress  obligatory  on  every  inhabitant  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Hewes,  however,  did  not  except  this  appointment.  He  left  to  his 
colleagues  the  tour  of  duty  in  Congress,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  private 
affairs,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  state  at  home,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  year  and  the  whole  of  the  next,  nor  did  he  resume  his  seat  until  the 
month  of  July,  1779.  He  was  at  this  time  in  very  ill  health,  his  consti- 
tution had  been  totally  broken  down,  and  he  was  able  to  give  little  more 
assistance  to  the  public  councils  of  the  nation.  His  end  was  rapidly  ap. 
proaching ; the  last  vote  given  by  him  in  Congress  was  on  the  29th  of 
October,  after  which  he  was  wholly  confined  to  his  chamber  until  the  10th 
of  November,  when  he  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  day  of  his  death,  Congress  being  informed  of  the  event,  and  of 
the  intention  of  his  friends  to  inter  his  remains  on  the  following  day,  re- 
solved that  they  would  attend  the  funeral  with  a crape  round  the  left  ar no, 
and  continue  in  mourning  for  the  space  of  one  month,  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  ceremony,  the  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
their  chaplain,  should  officiate  on  the  occasion,  and  that  invitations 
should  be  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  and  the  president  and  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  accordingly  conducted  with  all  the  pomp 
and  display  which  the  simple  manners  and  sobriety  of  temper  then  preva- 
lent in  Philadelphia  would  admit.  A large  concourse  of  people,  including 
all  the  distinguished  personages,  civil  and  military,  witnessed  the  inter- 
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ment  of  his  remains  in  the  burial  ground  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  out- 
ward show  ef  respect  to  his  memory  was  not  in  this  instance  forced 
or  insincere. 

Mr.  Hewea  possessed  a prepossessing  figure  and  countenance,  with 
great  amenity  of  manners,  and  an  unblemished  reputation  for  probity  and 
honor.  He  left  a considerable  fortune,  but  no  children  to  inherit  it. 

His  death  may  be  called  untimely,  when  we  reflect  en  the  brighter 
prospects  that  soon  after  opened  on  the  country  to  whose  happiness  he 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  zeal,  prospects  in  which  he  would  have 
found  a cause  of  infinite  gratitude  and  joy ; but  in  other  respects  his  end 
was  more  seasonable  than  that  of  some  of  his  compatriots  who  lived  to 
endure  old  age,  infirmity  and  want ; he  was  taken  in  the  meridian  of  his 
usefulness,  but  net  before  he  had  performed  enough  of  service  to  this  na- 
tion to  entitle  him  to  her  enduring  and  greatful  recollection. 


Art.  IX— COMMERCIAL  CO-PARTNERSHIPS. 

Wb  perfectly  coincide  with  the  writer  of  the  following  communication, 
in  the  correctness  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  custom  of  retaining  the 
names  of  a firm  after  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties.  The 
evil,  as  we  were  aware,  does  net  exist  in  New  York,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  in  a measure  indebted  to  the* writer,  an  experienced  and  high- 
ly respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  for  the  act  on  this  subject,  passed  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1893. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZQTC. 

I have  entertained  the  hope  that  some  one  of  the  readers,  or  contributors  to  the 
Merchants’  Magazine,  would  have,  by  this  time,  noticed  the  increasing  disposition 
of  the  mercantile  class  of  our  citizens,  te  follow  the  custom  of  European  nations, 
in  continuing  old  firms,  however  materially  they  may  have  been  changed  in  per- 
sons and  property.  The  subject  is  properly  embraced  by  the  scope  aim  design  of 
the  work.  In  Europe,  there  are  houses,  or  firms,  which  have  been  in  existence  a 
century  or  more,  without  the  least  alteration  in  sign  or  signature,  although  the 
persons  and  property  have  withdrawn  several  times  during  that  period,  when  a 
house  had  been  successful  in  business,  and  attained  considerable  eminence,  its 
successors  purchased  the  privilege  of  using  its  name,  without  involving  the 
venders  in  any  future  liability. 

I know  not  if  there  be  just  such  a case  in  the  United  States,  but  the  occur- 
rence is  often,  that  “ & Co.”  is  attached  to  a concern  when  it  represents  no  per- 
son ; and  sometimes  a firm  is  advertised  as  dissolved,  by  the  withdrawal  of  one 
partner,  the  remaining  partners  continuing  business  under  the  same  firm.  In  such 
a case,  it  may  be  askea,why  should  there  not  be  a law  to  bold  him  liable  as  a 
partner,  while  he  silently  permits  his  name  to  be  thus  used  2 I have  ia  view  a firm, 
in  Boston,  consisting  originally  of  two  persons,  and  which,  for  convenience,  I de- 
nominate A & B,  instead  of  using  the  initials  of  their  names,  which  has  been  m 
existence  over  twenty  years,  yet  the  latter  has  been  dead  nearly  all  this  time,  and 
at  his  decease,  bis  property  was  withdrawn.  Suppose  this  firm  should  become 
insolvent,  should  there  not  be  a law,  holding  the  Acutor  (as  the  case  was)  respon- 
sible, either  in  his  official  or  individual  capacity  ? I have  in  view  also  a gentle- 
man, who  has  left  his  name  in  a firm  which  is  very  well  situated  without  him. 
He  is  rich,  charitable,  and  philanthropic — such  a person  as  may  be  considered 
above  reproach  ; yet,  in  this  particular,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  any  immorali- 
ty, either  because  he  never  thought  of  the  subject,  er  because  it  was  not  contrary 
to  law. 
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In  all  such  cases,  everything  is  supposed,  or  feignedly  supposed,  to  be  correct, 
because  the  formation  or  dissolution  of  the  partnership  has  been  published  a short 
time  in  one  or  two  journals  of  the  day,  having  a limited  circulation.  A consequence 
of  this  might  be,  that  a house,  in  a distant  part  of  the  United  States,  or  in  a foreign 
country,  knowing  no  other  than  the  original  firm,  might  consign  its  property  to 
an  insolvent  house,  and  subject  itself  to  great  loss.  When  such  a custom  pre- 
vails, it  subjects  the  commercial  world  to  be  constantly  watchful,  lest  signs  and 
signatures  speak  not  the  truth.  If,  after  having  seen  an  advertisement,  ft 
could  be  presumed  to  be  always  remembered,  it  would  be  some  palliation ; and 
even  if  it  were  required  in  the  United  States,  to  have  all  dissolutions  and  fbnjpa- 
tions  of  partnerships,  and  insolvencies,  published  in  one  paper,  as  it  is  in  England, 
in  the  London  Citv  Gazette,  this  might  afford  another  palliation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  such  deceptive  co-partnerships,  the  immorality  of  the  thing  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  nothing  less  tnan  an  attempt  to  obtain  advantages  by  false 
appearances,  and  to  acquire  patronage  and  importance  not  then  possessed. 

The  impropriety,  the  inconvenience,  the  distrust,  which  this  disguise  creates, 
were  made  strikingly  apparent  in  Boston,  about  the  year  1830.  At  that  time,  it 
is  particularly  remembered,  that  a great  amount  of  foreign  exchange  was  sold, 
and  a large  number  of  notes  ana  inland  bills  discounted  there  for  New  York 
houses.  Tne  name  of  an  old  and  very  substantial  house  gave  currency  to  a good 
proportion  of  it,  under  a belief  that  the  firm  was  continued  as  it  formerly  had 
been.  {Suddenly,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  senior  partner,  on  whom  reliance 
was  chiefly  placed,  had  retired  with  most  of  the  property,  leaving  his  two  sons  to 
continue  business  under  the  same  firm,  and  was  not  holden  for  one  cent  of  the 
amount  After  having  discounted  more  than  $1,000,000  of  this  kind  of  paper,  at 
the  moment  of  this  discovery,  the  banks  in  State-street  held  as  much  as  $150,000 
of  it  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  it  was  business  paper,  and  all  of  it 
duly  paid. 

In  this  way,  about  the  same  time,  I was  myself  incommoded.  Being  about 
purchasing  a foreign  bill  of  exchange,  one  was  offered  me,  endorsed  by  C,  D 
& Co.,  prominent  for  the  extent  of  their  business,  their  long  standing  and  good 
credit,  with  a reputation  unquestioned  as  Mr.  Astor.  On  seeing  their  names, 
I was  on  the  point  of  engaging  it ; but  suddenly  I bethought  myself,  that  I 
ought  to  have  fresh  information  of  their  standing.  On  inquiry,  I found  4hat  C 
had  retired  with  his  property,  and  my  informant  was  quite  sure  that  D had,  also, 
leaving  the  Co.  to  continue  business  under  the  old  firm. 

Conceiving  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legislative  enactment  to  put  a stop  to 
this  licentious  and  degrading  custom  of  forming  deceptive  co-partnerships,  early 
in  1833,  the  writer  of  this  article,  addressed  a senator  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,* 
(since  then  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state,)  giving  an  account  of  wbat 
had  occurred  in  Boston.  The  legislature  of  New  York  was  then  in  session ; and 
by  his  agehey,  I presume,  it  became  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  action 
on  the  subject,  that,  within  six  weeks,  the  following  short  but  effective  enactment 
was  recorded : — 

“ The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  the  senate  and  aaaem- 
bly,  do  enact  as  follows : — 

“ 1st  No  person  shall  hereafter  transact  business  in  the  name  of  a partner 
not  interested  in  his  firm ; and  where  the  designation  * and  Company,’  or,  ‘ & 
Co.,’  is  used,  it  shall  represent  an  actual  partner  or  partners. 

“ 2nd.  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  cniilty  of  a misdemeanor ; and  be  punished  by  a 
fine,  not  exceeding  $1,000.  W 

“ 3d.  This  act  shall  be  published  by  the  secretary  of  state  immediately,  arid 
shall  not  take  effect  until  six  months  after  its  passage.” 

This  was  a typhoon  among  the  signs  and  firms,  and  many  a Co.  was  erased 
from  sign-boards.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  subject  was  taken  up,  re- 
bounded much  to  the  honor  and  sound  judgment  of  the  legislature  of  New 
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York.  This  is  probably  the  first  legislative  aet  on  the  subject  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  well  became  the  state  of  New  York,  the  first  in  commercial 
importance,  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter.  If  Massachusetts  be  the  next  on 
the  commercial  list,  she  ought  to  be  the  next  to  follow  the  example.  She  has 
not,  although  her  attention  has  been  called  to  it 

In  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  of  1835,  a representative  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  now  president  of  an  Insurance  Company,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  having  been  a merchant,  and  knowing  well  what  belongs  to  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  that  class  of  citizens,  and  peceiving,  perhaps,  that  some 
had  become  erratic,  submitted  an  order,  for  the  committee  on  mercantile  affairs 
and  insurance,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing,  by  law,  that  the  part- 
nership names  of  all  mercantile  co-partnerships,  shall  contain  the  names  of  all 
the  partners,  and  no  others. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  this  gentleman  make  this  advance,  but  painful  to  find 
that  nothing  resulted.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  of  her  nu- 
merous representatives,  from  her  commercial  towns,  will  resuscitate  the  subject ; 
and,  in  time,  every  state  in  the  Union,  give  evidence  that  they  will  not  counte- 
nance such  immoral  examples,  even  if  they  be  ancient,  and  have  originated  in  fo- 
reign countries. 

After  closing  thin  article,  as  I thought,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  dissolution  and  re- 
formation of  two  co-partnerships,  in  two  morning  newspapers,  of  Boston,  Feb.  4, 
1845.  C & D advertise  that  they  will  do  business  under  the  firm  of  C,  D & Co. ; 
C&M  say  they  will  do  business  under  the  firm  of  C,  M & Co.  Thus,  Co.  re- 
presents nobody ; and,  each  of  the  firms,  or  each  one  in  each  firm,  would,  by 
the  law  of  New  York  state,  be  subject  to  a fine  of  $1,000.  h.  o. 


Abt.  X— BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  establishment  of  a statistical  bureau  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  United  States  Congress.  A more  valuable  appendage 
could  not  be  added  to  the  general  government.  Were  statistical  know- 
ledge  more  widely  diffused,  many  blunders  of  legislation  would  be  avoided 
— blunders  that  have  disturbed  instead  of  protecting  business,  and  aggra- 
vated  instead  of  allaying  prejudices  that  unhappily  array  against  each  other 
in  different  sections  of  our  common  country. 

We  cordially  rejoice  at  the  partial  adoption  of  a project  marked  so 
strongly  with  the  features  of  practical  utility,  which  generally  character- 
ized the  legislative  labors  ofZador  Pratt;  for  it  is  but  justice  to  render  to 
that  gentleman  an  emphatic  acknowledgement  for  his  persevering  and 
successful  advocacy  of  this  important  measure.  Among  the  numerous 
valuable  movements  which  Col.  Pratt  has  made  in  Congress,  scarcely  any 
one  will  redound  more  to  his  credit  in  future  years,  than  this  project  for 
diffusing  among  his  countrymen  a fuller  knowledge  of  statistics  essential 
to  the  business  man  and  the  scholar,  as  well  as  the  legislator.  If  “ the 
man  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before” 
is  worthy  of  enduring  remembrance,  the  successful  advocate  of  the  Ame- 
rican Statistical  Bureau  cannot  and  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this  matter, 
should  examine  some  of  the  reports  submitted  to  Congress  by  Col.  Pratt. 
One  of  these  reports  contains  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  that  officer  does  himself  credit  by  sustaining  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics as  a measure  worthy  of  the  great  state  which  its  projector  partly 
represents  ; and  we  know  not  how  we  can  employ  a page  or  two  more 
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profitably  to  our  readers,  than  by  quoting  some  of  the  reasons  submitted 
by  Co).  Pratt  in  furtherance  of  his  favorite  object.  Our  mercantile 
readers  will  see  that  the  matter  has  direct  reference  to  their  interests 
among  others,  and  is  hence  worthy  of  their  particular  attention*  Though 
a mechanic  himself,  Col.  Pratt  is  never  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  tW 
merchant  or  the  farmer ; and  his  own  success  as  a tradesman,  of  which 
we  furnished  some  notice  in  a brief  sketch  of  the  leather  manufacture  in 
1840,  presents  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  examples  that  could  be  offered 
to  his  fellow-citizens*  in  any  department  of  business — Col.  Pratt  having 
literally  “ worked  his  way”  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  being  owner 
now  of  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  world.  But  now  for  some  of 
the  reasons  adduced  in  his  last  report  upon  a statistical  bureau : — 

1.  By  furnishing  correct  and  official  information  relating  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country — it  would  prevent  unintentional  partial  legislation  in  favor 
of  one  or  more,  to  the  injury  of  the  rest.  The  knowledge  which  such  a bureau 
would  annually  present,  would  form  the  safest  basis  for  both  national  and  state 
legislation. 

2.  It  would  facilitate  legislation,  by  supplying  ready  information  to  the  national 
legislature  upon  all  subjects  on  which  it  might  wish  to  act.  The  replies  given 
to  all  calls  for  information  would  be  prompt ; and  when  compared  with  those 
which  are  now  obtained,  after  weeks  or  months  of  delay,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  more  complete  and  accurate,  more  compact  and  better  digested,  riving  the 
information  sought  in  a smaller  compass  and  more  convenient  shape.  Thus  cor- 
rect and  ready  information  would  be  furnished  to  the  inquirer ; the  hurry  and 
inconvenience,  and  often  injurious  delay  to  the  regular  work  of  the  departments, 
would  be  avoided ; and  the  public  service  be  promoted;  by  a more  ready  and  accu- 
rate despatch  of  public  business. 

3.  The  establishment  of  such  a bureau  would  greatly  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  departments,  by  enabling  the  respective  officers  thereof  to  ascertain,  by  a brief 
inspection,  the  absolute  and  relative  condition  of  every  interest,  the  amount  «f 
every  source  of  revenue,  and  every  object  of  expenditure;  and  every  question 
which  the  duties  of  their  office,  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  or  the  interests  of 
the  public  might  prompt,  would  receive  a ready  and  correct  reply. 

4.  Such  a bureau  would,  in  a comparatively  short  time,  furnish  correct  inform- 
ation respecting  the  commercial,  financial,  the  navigating  and  shipping,  the  manu- 
facturing, and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country ; a digested  body  of  facts 
relative  to  the  revenue,  the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the  land-office,  and  the 
Indian  department ; correct  statements  respecting  the  population,  the  expenses 
and  details  of  the  army  and  navy,  the -progress  of  internal  improvements;  the  state 
of  banks  and  other  institutions,  and  of  monetary  affairs  and  exchanges ; and,  ii> 
short,  a regular,  connected,  and  methodized  arrangement  of  every  subject  to 
which  facts  and  figures  bear  any  relation,  and  which  are  in  any  way  connected1 
with  the  history,  the  progress,  and  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  those 
of  the  various  states  and  territories.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  by  a 
fall  and  complete  arrangement  of  the  prices  of  stocks,  the  rated  exchange,  the  quan- 
tity of  unemployed  capital,  (as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  deposits  in  banks,  and 
other  variations  in  the  money  market,)  the  best  opportunities  forthe  execution  of  the- 
government  financial  operations  would  be  ascertained,  and  materially  promoted. 

5.  The  duties  of  the  bureau  would  extend  to  the  arrangement,  condensation., 
and  elucidation  of  the  statistics  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  all  the  various  branches- 
of  international  commercial  intercourse.  Materials  for  this  part  of  the  business 
are  daily  accumulating,  especially  from  consuls  and' other  public  agents  abroad. 
The  information  contained  in  the  various  documents  received' is  always  of  import- 
ance, and  often  of  the  highest  value ; but  it  is  now  only  of  partial  service  to  the 
legislature  and  the  publicly  its  not  being  methodized  and  arranged ; and  the  various 
insulated  facts  are  rendered  valueless,  for  want  of  collation  and  juxtaposition. 

6.  The  labors  of  a statistical  bureau  would  most  essentially  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  6ound  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  national  and 
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international  affaire  among  the  people.  The  theories  (often  conflicting)  of  po- 
litical economists,  would  give  place  to  the  practical  results  of  experience,  the 
sober  truths  of  figures,  ana  the  unerring  demonstration  of  facts.  The  true  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  a people  one  and  indivisible,  would  be 
perceived  and  understood.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  kind  would  be  given 
to  the  community ; additional  power,  the  result  of  knowledge,  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislature ; the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  advanced, 
by  its  interests  being  tetter  understood ; and  legislation  would  be  consistent  and 
onwards,  uniformly  conducting  to  individual  happiness  and  national  honor  and 
prosperity.  It  is  hoped  that  nations  will  no  longer  seek  to  conquer  by  war  or 
physical  force,  but  by  an  honorable  rivalry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  science.  Practical  and 
useful  information  most  be  furnished  to  our  people,  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  other  nations  in  this  laudable  career.  The  object  of  this  bureau  would  be 
to  famish  this  information,  and  thus  place  the  materials  for  sound  thought,  and 
the  foundation  for  correct  action,  within  the  grasp  of  every  American  citizen. 


Art.  XI.— ANNALS  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE.— No.  VL 

1788.  Cotton  planted  in  Georgia  and  Carolina . — Richad  Leake,  Esq., 
made  an  extensive  and  very  successful  experiment  for  introducing  a new 
staple  for  the  planting  interest  of  Georgia,  the  planting  of  cotton.  Seve- 
ral planters  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  similar 
'mieeess.  Mr.  Leake  sent  samples  of  his  cotton  to  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  encouraging  manufactures,  that  the  quality  might  be  examined. 
The  black  cotton  seed  was  brought  about  this  time  into  Georgia  from  the 
Bahamas. 

1786.  BarreU9e  Sound. — BarrelTs  Sound,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  was  first  visited  by  Captain  Gray  in  the  Washington.  It  was 
named  for  Joseph  B&rrell,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States . — The  United  States  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000,  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of 
“The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
-States.”  The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  $4,771,200 ; and  the 
•expenditure  $3,798,436. 

Exports  to  New  York. — The  experts  from  New  York  to  foreign  parts 
amounted  to  $2,505,465. 

Commerce  of  Providence. — The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to 
4he  county  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129 ; the  tonnage  was 
11,942.* 

First  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States. — The  first  parcel  of  cot- 
ton, of  American  growth,  was  exported  from  the  United  States- 

Cotton  Spinning. — A factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was 
put  in  successful  operation  by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode 
tsland.f 

* In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  eame  county  54  sail  of  vessels,  containing  4,330  tons. 

t After  some  attempts  by  Daniel  Anthony  to  establish  a factory  for  spinning  cotton  by 
water  power,  in  which  he  only  partially  succeeded,  Moses  Brown,  and  othere,  advertised 
for  an  English  machinist  to  make  improvements.  Mr.  Slater,  then  a young  man,  came 
from  England,  in  1790.  The  machinery  which  he  introduced  into  the  establishment  at 
Pawtucket,  is  in  successful  operation  to  this  day ; and,  with  soma  mnHifinatinna,  has 
served  as  a model  for  the  immense  number  of  factories  in  Rhode  bland  and  its  vicinity, 
if  not  throughout  the  United  States.  [Letter  from  on  intelligent  correspondent  at  Provi- 
dence, 1888.] 
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1792.  United  States  mint. — Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a 
minty  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 

Banks. — The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Bank  of  New  Hampshire  were  established.  The  Union  Bank  in  Boston 
was  incorporated. 

Exports  of  Charleston. — The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
this  year,  were  estimated  at  92,917,979. 

Culture  of  silk. — The  rearing  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 
the  culture  of  silk,  had  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a minister  in 
Branford  had  a silk  gown  made  for  him  this  year,  at  his  own  home.  This 
was  the  first  clergyman’s  gown  fabricated  throughout  in  America.* 

Revenues  of  the  United  States. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States 
were  estimated  at  $3,700,000.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and 
the  30th  of  September,  1792,  including  the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels, 
was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1793.  Navigation  of  New  York. — There  entered  the  port  of  New 
York  683  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

Exports  of  the  United  States. — The  exports  of  the  United  States  were 
estimated  at  upwards  of  $26,000,000. 

1795.  Exports. — The  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  up. 
wards  of  $47,000,000.  The  net  amount  of  imports  and  tonnage  was 
nearly  $8,000,000. 

Charleston  and  Baltimore. — The  first  vessel  despatched  from  Carolina 
for  the  East  Indies,  sailed  this  year  from  Charleston.  The  amount  of  im- 
ports to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  $5,000,800.  There  were  observed  to 
pass  up  to  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  5,464 
bay  craft. 

1797.  Exports  and  post^ffice. — The  exports  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  above  $57,000,000.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were 
carried  over  14,385  miles  of  territory ; in  which  space  there  were  up- 
wards of  480  post-offices.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  was 

- $46,000. 

1798.  Protection  of  commerce. — An  act  was  passed,  more  effectually 
to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was 
passed  in  May.  In  June,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  de- 
fence of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depre- 
dations. 

1800.  Bankruptcy. — Congress  enacted  a law  fer  establishing  a uni- 
form  system  of  bankruptcy. 

Census,  Skipping , and  Post.qfice. — By  the  second  census,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  5,305,482.  The  shipping  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  939,000  tons.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office  was 
$80,000. 

Caned. — Santee  canal,  extending  22  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  proprietors 
above  $600,000 ; a sum  exceeding  seven  times  the  amount  of  what  the 
province  sold  for  72  years  before. 

* Stiles,  Lit  Diary.  The  Her.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed  the  gown 
to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  writes : 41  He  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from  his  own  trees  and 
worms.’'  On  the  20th  of  January,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  M saw  a pair  of  silk  stockings,  woven 
at  Norwich,  in  a loom  made  there — weighed  4 ounces  white.  Also,  s handkerchief 
made  at  Northibrd,  2|  ounces;  both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northford." 
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MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

THE  MA3SASQIT — LIBEL  POE  MABIEEKS’  WAGES. 

In  the  District  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Sprague.  William 
Jones  and  others,  libellants ; Thomas  Jones  and  others,  claimants. 

This  was  a libel  for  mariners’  wages  against  the  proceeds  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ship  MassasoiL  The  facts  were  substantially  as  follows: — The  ship  sailed 
from  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  July  last,  with  a valuable  cargo  on  board,  bound 
to  Boston.  The  crew  shipped  in  Calcutta.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  a snow 
storm,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  December,  on  Point  Alderton,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
harbor.  The  crew  remained  on  board  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when 
they  were  taken  off  by  a life-boat,  clinging  to  the  bowsprit,  and  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  They  were  landed  in  an  exhausted  state,  from  hunger  as  well 
as  from  cold  and  wet  In  the  meantime,  the  owners  of  both  the  ship  and  cargo 
abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  and  their  agent  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  wreck, 
with  a force  from  the  city,  about  the  time  the  crew  were  taken  ashore.  The 
master  gave  up  all  control  to  the  agent  for  the  underwriters,  who  proceeded,  with 
his  men,  to  save  what  could  be  saved  of  the  cargo  and  vessel,  and  they  were 
so  employed  for  a week  or  ten  days.  The  vessel  was  a complete  wreck,  but  her 
cables  and  anchors  were  weighed  and  her  fragments  were  collected.  A consider- 
able part  of  the  cargo  was  also  saved  and  brought  to  the  city,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  whom  it  might  concern.  On  the  second  <ky  such  of  the  crew  as  were 
able,  were  on  the  beach  and  rendered  some  trifling  service  in  picking  up  articles, 
but  neither  joined  nor  were  requested  to  join  with  the  men  who  were  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  agent.  In  the  course  of  the  third  day,  they  came  up 
to  the  city. 

Judge  Sprague — In  the  view  I take  of  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
the  question  whether  any  freight  is  due  here,  either  under  the  contract  of  parties, 
or  upon  general  principles  of  law. 

There  Ls  a current  maxim  of  law  that  “ freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,”  and 
the  principle  has  been  asserted  that  no  wages  are  earned  if  freight  is  not  earned. 
Cases  have  arisen  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  where  there  has  been  a wreck 
and  total  loss  of  freight,  but  where  parts  of  the  vessel  have  been  saved,  towards 
the  saving  of  which  the  crew  contributed  by  their  exertions.  In  all  such  cases 
the  crewnas  been  allowed  a lien  upon  the  wreck  or  its  proceeds  for  some  sort  of 
compensation.  The  question  has  been  whether  they  shall  have  wages,  under 
their  contract,  or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  salvage.  In  the  only  American 
cases  of  early  date,  cited  in  Pet.  Ad.  Rep.,  the  crew  were  in  such  cases  allowed 
their  wages  m fact,  calculated  exactly  upon  their  contract,  though  the  court  seems 
to  have  hovered  between  calling  their  claim  one  for  wages,  or  for  salvage.  The 
first  edition  of  Abbot,  on  shipping,  speaks  of  the  point  as  unsettled  in  England, 
bat  cites  the  maxim  which  connects  freight  and  wages  as  a controlling  role. 
Story  J.  in  the  Two  Catherines,  (2  Mason’s  R.  319,)  intimates  that  it  would  be 
more  consistent  both  with  principle  and  public  policy  to  hold  that  the  contract 
subsists,  and  wages  are  due,  but  gave  the  crew  a quasi  salvage,  which  was  in 
fact,  just  the  amount  of  their  wages.  Judge  Ware,  in  the  Eliza  and  Jane, 
(Ware’s  R.  41)  seems  to  be  in  nearly  the  same  state  of  opinion. 

The  reason  of  this  state  of  decisions  is,  that  the  courts  have  been  in  uncer- 
tainty from  the  conflict  of  the  ancient  maxim,  never  formily  departed  from,  and 
tiie  evident  policy  and  principle  of  the  law.  A few  years  after  the  above  de- 
cisions, the  point  came  up  distinctly,  before  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  Nep- 
tune, in  1 Haggerd’s  Rep.  He  held  the  question  to  be  an  open  one  in  England, 
and  decided  that  the  contract  subsists  until  the  crew  are  discharged,  as  well  after 
the  wreck,  as  to  the  fragments  and  cargo,  as  while  the  ship  is  habitable ; and 
consequently,  that  wages  are  due,  unless  forfeited  by  neglect  of  duty  or  other 
misconduct  From  language  used  by  Judge  Story  and  Judge  Ware  in  the  later 
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cases,  where  this  point  is  used  arauendo , and  from  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
Abbott,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Neptune  is  well  received  in  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  established  in  England. 

To  my  own  mind  the  principle  of  that  case  is  the  only  satisfactory  one.  It  is 
a better  rule  for  public  policy.  Wages  and  the  contract  are  inseparable.  If 
wages  are  lost,  the  contract  and  obligation  to  work  and  to  obey  orders,  cease  also. 
The  crew  then  becomes  volunteers.  They  act  or  not,  as  they  please,  and  in  the 
manner  they  please,  for  salvage.  They  are  under  no  orders,  and  will  try  only  to 
secure  what  will  pay  themselves.  The  owners  will  also  he  subject  to  open  and 
doubtful  claims  for  salvage,  instead  of  contract  prices  for  wages.  The  rule 
now  is  that  the  crew  are  bound  to  labor  on  board  while  the  ship  is  habitable,  and 
on  shore  in  saving  the  wreck  and  cargo.  This  is  under  their  contract,  and  under 
orders  of  their  officers.  Failure  to  do  this  duty  would  carry  with  it  forfeiture  of 
wages.  Performance  of  this  duty  entiles  them  to  wages. 

How  does  the  principle  apply  to  the  case  in  hearing  ? It  is  admitted  that  the  men 
did  all  their  duty  until  taken  off.  It  is  clear  that  they  were  not  able  to  do  any 
work  for  the  rest  of  that  day.  It  is  contended  that  they  did  nothing  in  the  way 
of  saving  the  wreck  and  cargo,  but  left  the  work  to  others  and  came  up  to  the 
•city.  The  answer  to  this  is,  I think,  satisfactory.  Before  they  were  able  to  work, 
the  owners  had  abandoned,  the  agent  of  the  underwriters  had  arrived,  the  master 
had  given  everything  up  to  him,  the  agent  had  (or  could  have  had)  a sufficient 
force  of  well  and  able  men  from  the  city,  and  both  from  humanity  and  policy  the 
crow  were  not  called  upon  to  do  duty.  This  amounts  to  a discharge.  They 
were  about  the  beach,  known  by  every  one  to  be  there,  no  precision  was  made 
by  the  agent  or  the  owners  either  for  their  laboring  or  for  their  maintenance. 
They  were  in  fact  superseded,  intentionally,  and  very  properly.  They  saw  that 
it  was  so,  and  had  a right  to  consider  themselves  discharged* 

The  case  is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  wreck  and  all  pertaining  to  it  passed 
so  soon  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  and  underwriters,  with  a luxe  of  competent 
persons  to  do  all  the  duty.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  (as  at  a distant  or 
foreign  portO  or  if  there  was  any  evidence  that  the  crew  intentionally  avoided 
duty,  or  refused  to  do  it,  understanding^,  when  reasonably  required,  I should 
refuse  their  wages.  Decree  for  wages  for  the  voyage. 


POLICY  OF  INSURANCE — TOTAL  LOSS. 

In  Nisi  Prius  Court,  (South  Lancashire  Assizes,)  August  23d,  1844,  Justice 
Cresswell  on  the  Bench. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Eccles,  of  Lower 
Darwen,  near  Blackburn,  against  the  defendant,  Samuel  Harper,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a policy  of  insurance  for  £1,200,  effected  on  220  bales  of  ootton  on 
board  the  ship  Caledonia,  on  her  voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool.  The 
declaration  stated  the  total  loss  of  that  vessel ; and  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
the  policy  had  been  obtained  under  circumstances  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Martin  opened  the  case  for  the  defence.  He  said  the  plaintiffe  were 
manufacturers,  carrying  on  business  near  Blackburn,  that  the  defendant  was 
an  underwriter  at  Lloyds,  and  that  the  action  had  been  brought  to  recover  the 
sum  of  £1,200,  being  the  amount  of  an  insurance,  effected  on  the  2d  of  May 
last,  on  220  bales  of  cotton,  shipped  on  board  the  Caledonia,  from  Savannah 
to  Liverpool.  He  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  bound  to  make  out,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  policy  had  been  made  under  circumstances 
which  disentitled  the  plaintiffs  to  recover.  They  were  all  aware  that  a con- 
tract of  insurance  was  rather  a peculiar  one,  and  .that,  in  order  to  enable  the 
insured  to  succeed  in  actions  of  the  present  kind,  he  was  bound  to  show  that 
he  had  acted  with  the  utmost  fairness  towards  the  insurance  companies.  He 
was  bound,  for  instance,  to  communicate  all  the  material  facts  to  the  ship,  the 
voyage,  &c. ; and  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  so,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
compelling  payment  of  the  insurance.  This  had  been  the  law  in  the  respect 
to  policies  of  insurance  for  a great  length  of  time.  Lord  Mansfield,  a cnief 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  might  almost  be  said  to  have  made  the 
law  on  the  subject,  and  since  then  it  wee  laid  down  by  all  the  judges,  that 
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persons  effecting  policies  were  bound  to  commmunicate  all  the  material  facts. 
It,  moreover,  appeared,  from  a note  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Williams,  that  a framed 
misrepresentation  in  the  matter  of  the  communication,  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  contract  void.  This  being  the  undoubted  law  upon  the  subject, 
the  question  for  the  jury  would  be,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover.  It  appeared  that  the  plain- 
tills  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  cotton  from  the  house  of  Andrew' 
Lowe  & Co.,  of  Savannah — a respectable  firm  connected  with  the  house  of  Isaac 
Lowe  & Co.,  of  Liverpool ; and  they  had  been  ordering  cotton  from  that  house 
for  a considerable  time.  Savannah  was  a port  in  Georgia,  whence  cotton 
was  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Liverpool ; and  the  well-known  rates  of  insurance 
for  that  voyage  varied  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  The  average  length  of  the  voyage 
was  twenty-live,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  days ; and  at  the  time  the  policy  w’as  effected 
in  the  present  instance  the  ships  were  performing  the  voyage  in  the  ordinary  time. 
A 6hip,  called  the  Coronation,  for  instance,  sailed  on  the  3a  of  March,  and  arrived 
in  April.  In  actions  on  policies,  the  parties  effecting  the  insurance  were  bound 
to  furnish  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  respecting  the  voyage,  and  the 
other  important  facts ; and  he  (the  learned  counsel)  held  in  his  hand  copies  of 
the  letters  which  had  passed  under  the  order  of  the  judge,  and  which  would  con- 
vey to  the  jury  the  facts  respecting  the  shipment,  and  communicate  the  know- 
ledge which  the  plaintiff  possessed  on  the  first  of  May,  when  the  order  for  the  in- 
surance was  given.  The  order  for  the  cotton  was  given  in  a letter  dated  the  3d 
of  December,  1842.  It  was  addressed  by  the  plaintiffs  to  Andrew  Lowe  & Co., 
ordering  them  to  ship  500  bags  or  bales  of  cotton.  The  next  letter  was  dated  the 
3d  of  January,  1843,  and  that  contained  an  order,  precisely  in  the  same  words, 
ordering  200  bales  more.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1843,  the  plaintiffs  received 
from  Arthur  Low’e  & Co.  a letter,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  stating  that  they 
had  shipped  on  board  a first-class  new  British  ship,  called  Eliza,  222  bales,  and 
200  on  board  the  Coronation,  and  recommending  insurance  : so  that,  at  the  date 
in  question,  the  plaintiffs  were  nut  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  that  two 
shipments  had  been  made.  The  letter  was  written  on  the  first  sheet  of  the  bill  of 
lading ; and  from  the  bill  of  lading  it  appeared  that,  instead  of  the  first  lot  being 
shipped  on  board  the  Eliza,  the  shipment  took  place  on  board  the  American  ship 
Caledonia,  Alexmder,  master.  The  plaintiffs  effected  no  insurance  on  either  the 
Coronation  or  the  Caledonia  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  advices.  They  never 
insured  the  cotton  on  the  Coronation.  They  stood  their  own  insurers  on  that : 
and  upon  tke  7th  of  April  the  Coronation  arrived  safely  in  Liverpool  with  the  200 
bales  of  cotton  which  had  been  put  on  board  at  Savannah,  and  they  were  delivered 
to  the  piaintiffs,  the  date  of  that  bill  of  lading  being  the  17th  of  March,  three  days 
later  than  the  date  of  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  Caledonia.  The  order  for  the  in- 
surance by  the  Caledonia  was  given  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  Cunlifle  & Co.,  and 
through  them,  to  Cunard  & Co ; it  arrived  in  London  about  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  and 
the  order  was  a simple  one  to  insure  £1,200  on  200  bales  of  cotton  on  board  the 
Caledonia  for  the  plaintiffs,  stating  nothing  more  than  that  the  ship  was  coming 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  cotton.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  policy  was 
effected  at  Lloyds,  at  the  customary  premium  of  12s.  6d. ; and  upon  the  *2d  of 
May  this  insurance  was  effected  as  if  it  had  been  on  a ship  likely  to  leave  Savan- 
nah a fortnight  or  week  before,  when  the  underwriter  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  June,  that  the  vessel  he  had  insured  on  the  2d  of  May  had  sailed 
from  Savannah  on  the  17th  March,  being  a period  of  forty-four  days  alter  the  time 
she  had  sailed,  and  ten  days  beyond  the  ordinary  risk  of  the  voyage,  he  instantly 
made  application  to  the  brokers  as  to  why  they  should  have  sought  to  effect  an 
insurance  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The  plaintiffs  accordingly  wrote 
hack  to  say  that  they  had  abstained  from  insuring  because  of  the  mistake  about 
the  Eliza,  and  that  they  had  insured  immediately  after  they  had  distinctly  ascer- 
tained that  the  cotton  was  shipped  on  board  the  Caledonia. 

Several  witnesses  having  been  examined  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Knowles  ad- 
dressed the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  He  contended  that  his  clients  had 
acted  with  perfect  fairness  ; that  they  had  neither  concealed  nor  misrepresented 
VOL.  XII. NO.  IV.  23 
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any  of  the  facts ; and  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  underwriter  was 
to  be  released  from  his  insurance  on  any  of  the  grounds  set  forward  in  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  he  possessed  the  fullest  means  of  information  at  Lloyds  as  to  the 
time  of  sailing  from  all  the  ports  in  the  world.  He  also  contended  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  the  voyages  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool  was  understated,  and  that 
& ship,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Caledonia,  would  probably  occupy  some- 
where about  forty  days  on  the  voyage.  He  observed  that,  if  seven  guineas  had 
been  asked  for  effecting  the  policy,  it  would  have  been  willingly  paid,  and  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  time  the  vessel  sailed.  The  jury  re- 
tired, and,  after  an  absence  from  court  for  several  hours,  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs,  damages  £300. 
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REVIEW  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS,  ETC.,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — IMPORT  OF 
WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  INTO  ENGLAND,  WITH  THE  QUARTERLY  AVERAGE  PRICES  PER  QUARTER  OF 

WHEAT — PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE8,  HOW  AFFECTED — THE  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS — AGGREGATE  LOANS  OF  THE  OHIO  BANCS — EX- 
PORTS OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  PORTS  OF  CLEVELAND,  PORTSMOUTH,  AND  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO — BANKING  LAW  OF  OHIO— CHARTERED  AND  FREE  CIRCULATION,  AND  STECIE,  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK— SCOTCH  BANKING  SYSTEM,  ETC.,  ETC. 

During  the  year  1844,  a great  change  took  place  in  the  course  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  in  both  England  and  the  United  States.  After  a long  downward  tendency 
in  prices  and  values,  a speculative  feeling  became  again  apparent ; and,  with  abundance 
©f  money,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  presented  an  improvement  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  in  manufacturing  employments.  In  both  countries,  however,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  abundance  of  agricultural  products  has  resulted  in  low  prices,  and  conse- 
quently in  a depression  of  that  interest  The  high  prices  of  food,  which,  for  some  length 
of  time  prior  to  1844,  prevailed  in  England,  operated  partly  to  produce  n stagnation  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  At  the  same  time,  those  prices  induced  capita*  to  leave  less 
profitable  employments  for  that  of  agriculture,  which  naturally  drew  from  tl*>  manufac- 
turing districts  a portion  of  their  floating  population.  The  means  thus  provided  for  fur- 
nishing a large  harvest,  influenced  by  a favorable  season,  produced  an  unusual  abuMance, 
and  consequently  low  prices— highly  favorable  to  manufacturers,  but  disastrous  t«  the 
growers  of  bread-stuffs.  Hence  the  disquieting  contrast  presented  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  England,  when  compared  with  others.  In  the  United  States,  causes  somewhat 
similar  have  produced  like  results.  The  continued  large  quantities  of  land,  which  are 
annually  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  not  as  a matter  of  business  profit 
to  the  farmers,  but  to  afford  an  independent  home  to  hardy  settlers,  pour  forth  increasing 
quantities  of  surplus  produce,  that  insure  a continuance  of  a general  level,  so  low  as  to 
deprive  the  cultivators  of  any  section  of  considerable  profits,  applicable  to  the  extensive 
purchase  of  consumable  goods.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  seasons  like  the 
last,  when  good  harvests  in  England  curtail  the  quantity  she  would  otherwise  demand 
from  abroad.  Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  stimulus  to  production,  under  the  high 
prices  of  the  few  last  years,  England  still  requires  considerable  quantities — the  more  so 
that,  when  it  can  be  furnished  low,  the  consumption  undergoes  a considerable  increase ; 
that  is,  when  good  wheat  is  cheap,  it  comes  more  into  the  consumption  of  those  who 
otherwise  would  confine  themselves  to  food  of  a more  ordinary  description.  The  follow- 
ing is  a table  of  the  imports  and  prices  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  into  England,  up  to 
January,  1845 
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Import  of  Wheat  and  Flour  into  England,  with  the  Quarterly  Average  Prices  per 

Quarter  of  Wheat. 

Wheat.  Flour.  Prices. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Istqr. 

2d 

qr. 

3d 

qr. 

4th 

qr. 

Qn». 

Qr#. 

Cwt*. 

Ctoli. 

t. 

d . 

g. 

d 

t. 

d 

8. 

d. 

1838, 

1,044,225 

351,495 

50,330 

55 

0 

62 

, 0 

69 

0 

72 

6 

1839, 

2,778,345 

33 

743,320 

43,800 

75 

0 

61 

0 

70 

6 

67 

0 

1840, 

2,022,100 

4,600 

632,320 

392,100 

66 

5 

68 

o 

69 

4 

61 

6 

1841, 

2,772,560 

65,726 

632,730 

701,815 

62 

0 

62 

11 

69 

0 

63 

9 

1842, 

2,759,265 

38,300 

562,135 

548,910 

60 

4 

61 

8 

58 

1 

48 

11 

1843, 

920,800 

19,630 

98,100 

294,180 

48 

0 

47 

2 

54 

1 

51 

4 

1844, 

1,068,570 

44,470 

306,000 

774,800 

52 

4 

55 

8 

52 

7 

46 

2 

Thus,  notwithstanding  that  the  harvest  of  last  year  was  above  an  average,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  import  was  equal  to  about  11,000,000  bushels.  At  the  same 
time,  the  harvests  of  Europe  were  generally  bad ; and  the  flour,  in  consequence,  came 
mostly  from  Canada,  being  of  United  States  growth  originally.  We  believe,  however, 
that  but  small  profits,  if  not  actual  losses,  for  the  most  port,  attended  the  operation.  From 
the  United  States,  the  direct  export  of  bread-stufls  was  not  large ; and  the  general  level 
of  prices  was  therefore  low.  Thus  far,  the  leading  features  of  affairs,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  have  not  been  dissimilar ; but,  in  the  progress  of  business,  that  • 

which  stimulates  trade  in  England,  depresses  it  in  the  United  States — viz:  the  low  prices 
of  food — because,  in  England,  the  buyers  of  food  are  the  buyers  of  goods ; in  the  United 
8tates,  the  sellers  of  food  are  buyers  of  goods.  In  England,  therefore,  the  larger  the  por- 
tion of  a given  amount  of  wages,  abstracted  for  indispensable  food,  the  less  remains 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  goods.  In  the  United  States,  the  smaller  are  the 
money  proceeds  of  a year’s  agricultural  labor,  the  more  limited  is  necessarily  the  pur- 
chase of  goods. 

Another  influence  has  probably  been  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  to  affect  inju- 
riously the  level  of  prices ; and  that  is,  the  continued  scarcity  of  money  in  the  large 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  true  that,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  medium  furnished 
by  the  banks,  the  specie  currency  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase ; but  that  operation 
is  too  slow  to  impart  to  prices  that  buoyancy  which  they  feel  under  the  immediate  dis- 
counts of  banks  to  forwarders,  shippers,  and  millers.  In  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1844,  were  probably  greater 
than  ever  before,  in  a corresponding  period  of  time.  In  the  former  country,  this  doubtless 
led  to  an  increase  of  speed  of  machinery,  and  a more  vigorous  production ; the  effect  of 
which  was,  to  lower  the  prices  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  store-keepers,  whose  sale  was  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  sustain  the  price  before  such  prolific  supplies.  In  the  United  States, 
we  discover  a similar  operation,  in  the  manner  in  which  goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
have  been  forced  out  of  first  hands,  through  the  extension  of  credits,  or  rhe  notes  of  coun- 
try dealers,  used  as  a means  of  procuring  discounts  on  city  paper.  By  this  operation, 
nearly  all  those  country  stores,  the  shelves  of  which  became  bare  under  the  economical 
purchases  of  previous  years,  were  re -stocked  with  new  goods,  in  excess  of  what  could 
be  sold  in  season  to  meet  the  notes  by  which  they  were  purchased.  The  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting these  outstanding  obligations  has  given  a check  to  the  whole  movement  of  business, 
while  increased  supplies  arc  pressing  upon  the  markets.  This  check  has  been  much  more 
promptly  felt  than  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  banking  credits  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  states.  Formerly,  when  notes  matured,  for  which  goods  had  been  pur- 
chased, the  note  being  payable  at  a local  bank,  it  was  frequently  met,  not  by  actual  pay- 
ment, but  through  the  discount  of  an  accommodation  note,  or  a renewal  By  these 
means,  the  apparent  collections  from  the  country,  in  favor  of  the  city,  continued ; and,  by 
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so  doing,  sustained  confidence,  and  encouraged  new  credits.  Of  late  yean,  however,  it 
has  come  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  these  credits  operate  injuriously  in  the  end ; 
inasmuch  as  that  they  foster  and  sustain  an  unhealthy  state  of  business.  This  idea  seems 
to  prevail  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In  England,  it  has  led  to  the  positive 
prohibition  of  a credit  paper  currency,  that  shall  fluctuate  in  its  amount  By  a 44  credit n 
paper  currency,  we  mean  those  promissory  notes  of  the  bank,  purporting  to  be  payable 
on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  which  are  known  to  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  ability 
to  make  good  the  payments.  After  an  experiment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
English  government  havo  restricted  the  bank  issues  to  an  equivalent  for  the  gold  and 
silver  they  may  have  on  hand.  In  very  many  of  the  United  States,  banking  has  ceased 
to  exist ; and,  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  New  York  laws,  it  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  greatly  curtailed  in  this  state.  There  are,  in  New  York,  eighty-five  incor- 
porated banks,  and  seventy  free  banks,  under  the  new  law.  Much  the  largest  portion  of 
the  banking  business  is  done  by  the  former  banks ; but,  as  their  charters  expire,  they  are 
required  to  wind  up,  or  to  go  on  with  their  business  under  the  new  law,  by  giving  security 
for  their  circulating  notes.  This  latter  provision  seems  to  exercise  a great  influence  in 
keeping  down  the  circulation.  The  free  banks  have  been  in  operation  since  1838;  and, 
as  yet,  furnish  but  25  per  cent  of  the  circulation  within  the  state.  The  want  of  a currency 
at  the  west,  which  has  been  severely  felt,  during  the  transition  from  a paper  to  a metallic 
currency,  has,  in  Ohio,  produced  a new  law,  authorizing  the  business  of  banking.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  projectors  of  that  law  were  aware  that  the  New  York  sys- 
tem affords  but  a very  limited  scope  to  the  extension  of  paper  issues — a law  has  therefore 
been  passed,  which  permits  two  plans  of  banking.  One  plan  is,  briefly,  for  not  less  than 
seven  banks,  composed  of  not  less  than  five  persons  each,  to  organize  themselves  as 
branches,  with  a capital  not  less  than  $ 100,000,  of  a 44  State  bank,*'  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  bank — this  body  to  be  a 44  board  of  control,'*  and  be  incorporated  with 
that  name  ; this  board  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  the  branches,  upon  a deposit  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  circulation,  in  Ohio  stock  or  money,  to  constitute  a safety  fund, 
out  of  which  the  notes  of  any  broken  bank  shall  be  redeemed — 30  per  cent  of  the  capital 
to  be  paid  up  before  commencing  business.  No  particular  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
the  general  banking  business.  The  other  plan  allowed  by  the  law,  is  intended  to  resem- 
ble the  New  York  free  banking  law.  It  allows  a number  of  persons,  not  Ioob  than  five, 
to  constitute  a bank,  with  a capital  not  less  than  $50,000 — 30  per  cent  to  be  paid  up, 
and  an  equal  amount,  in  Ohio  6’s,  or  United  States  stock,  to  be  deposited  with  the  state 
treasurer,  who  shall  issue  to  them  a sum  equivalent,  in  circulating  notes.  It  is  obvious 
that,  while  such  superior  privileges  are  allowed  to  the  state  branches,  this  latter  part  of 
the  law  will  not  be  availed  of  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  that  considerable  ismies 
will  take  place  under  the  44  state  branches.”  The  object  of  the  law  was,  to  furnish  a safe 
and  convenient  currency,  on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  free  law.  This  end  will  not  be 
accomplished  under  the  new  act.  The  New  York  laws  do  not  authorize  two  plans  of 
banking,  although  they  tolerate  the  chartered  banks  as  long  as  their  charters  run.  Not- 
withstanding that  these  latter  are  restricted  as  to  their  line  of  discounts,  and  the  free 
banks  are  not,  yet  the  charters  offer  so  many  greater  inducements  over  the  free  banking 
law,  that  none  of  them  would  voluntarily  come  under  the  latter.  The  Ohio  law  gives  a 
choice,  and  its  free  banking  provisions  must  consequently  remain  a dead  letter.  As  we 
have  said,  the  object  of  these  laws  seems  not  to  promote  a healthy  banking  business,  but 
to  11  furnish  a currency,”  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  facilitate  business.  A great  reduc- 
tion has  taken  place  in  bank  credits  in  that  state,  the  effect  of  which  is  traced  as 
follows: — 
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Pounds  op  Merchandise  shifped  on  the  Ohio  Canals,  with  the  Aggregate  Loans  op 

the  Ohio  Banks.  . 


Years. 

Cleveland. 

Merchandise 

Portsmouth. 

shipped, 

Cincinnati. 

Total. 

ffk  loans. 

1832, 

5,260,000 

1833, 

9,896,440 

6,124,000 

1834, 

10,127.613 

5.568,000 

1835, 

14,839,950 

5,868,605 

7,217,000 

27,925,555 

$10,071,250 

1836, 

13,384,959 

7,220,003 

6,065,000 

26,669,962 

17,079,250 

1837 

10,757,386 

3,487,271 

6,020,000 

20,264,657^ 

18,175,699 

1838 

18,875,286 

3,763,393 

6,837,000 

29,525,679* 

19,505,662 

1839, 

19,125,282 

7,085,735 

6,747,565 

8,664,640 

34,875,657 

16,520,360 

1840, 

10,783,514 

5,566,282 

23,097,361 

13,414,087 

1841,.*.... 

15,164,747 

5,773,929  . 

4,359,433 

25,298,109 

9,818,128 

1842, 

10,091,803 

5,111,112 

2,842,861 

18,045,776 

6,937,980 

1843,  

1844,  

13,250,758 

5,886,587 

3,651,293 

22,788,638 

4,019,163 

11,552,460 

5,176,823 

4,112,291 

20,841,774 

2,845,345 

In  this  table, 

we  may  observe  that  the  large  imports  of  merchandise,  in  some  former 

years,  were  concomitant  with  extended  bank  loons — a means  by  which  the  credits  were 
unduly  sustained,  and  sales  of  goods  prolonged  in  excess  of  the  means  of  payment  This 
took  place  during  that  season  of  speculation  which  pervaded  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  was  a necessary  consequence  of  that  ill-judged  multiplication  of  banks  created  to 
supply  a supposed  want,  induced  by  the  anticipated  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
national  bank.  The  loading  exports  of  the  state  have,  in  the  same  years,  been  as  follows : — 

Exports  op  Leading  Articles  from  the  Ports  of  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Years. 

Wool. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Coal. 

Wh.  & flour. 

Lb*. 

Bbls. 

Us. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

ia?5, 

522,498 

50,473 

1,178,706 

1836, 

43,073 

638,269 

84,124 

1,467,520 

1837, 

70,889 

1,550,410 

183,484 

1,636,061 

1838, 

70,614 

2,144,231 

73,292 

2,738,195 

1839, 

82,102 

120,566 

3,872,891 

134,881 

3,566,615 

1840, 

63,349 

67,205 

2,230,579 

172,206 

5,778,392 

1841, 

138,353 

103,634 

4,117,030 

478,370 

4,805,327 

1842, 

224,660 

121,236 

4,937,178 

466,844 

4,244,663 

1843, 

429,679 

93,098 

6,467,157 

387,834 

4,486,114 

1844, 

978,794 

162,623 

9,919,229 

540,305 

4,305,215 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Ohio,  in  1844,  was  60  per  cent  of  the  quan- 
tity imported  in  1839,  when  the  loans  of  the  banks  had  been  running  near  their  highest 
points.  At  the  same  time,  the  exports  of  produce  have  largely  increased.  The  value  of 
the  imported  merchandise  is  officially  estimated  at  $300  per  1 ,000  lbs. ; consequently, 
the  import  of  1839  was  worth  $10,462,500,  and  that  of  1844  $6,252,300 — a reduction 
of  $4,210,200.  At  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  exports  took  place,  calculating  the 
quantities  at  present  prices  as  follows : — 


Value. 

Wool lbs.  896,692  $448,346 

Pork, bbls.  42,000  420,000 

Lard, lbs.  6,046,338  420,000 

Coal, bush.  405,424  202,712 

Wheat, 738,600  738,600 


Total  increase,  five  articles, $2,229,656 

This  makes  a difference  of  $6,439,856  more,  in  the  year’s  business  of  1844,  in  favor 
of  Ohio,  than  that  of  1839.  This  was  certainly  a great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
her  trade,  and  maintained  a steady  rate  of  exchangee,  notwithstanding  the  large  sum 
she  pays  annually,  as  interest  on  her  foreign  debt,  and  the  amounts  of  capital  which  were 
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withdrawn  from  her  liquidated  banks.  It  has  also  come  to  be  true,  that  the  increase  of 
manufactuiee  within  her  borders  has  greatly  curtailed  her  dependence  for  supplies  of  con- 
sumable goods  on  her  eastern  neighbors.  This  was  the  gradually  improving  condition  of 
that  noble  state,  down  to  the  commencement  of  1845,  when  the  bank  law,  above  alluded 
to,  was  enacted.  The  operation  of  that  law,  we  apprehend,  will,  if  confidence  in  its  per- 
manency is  felt,  exercise  a great  influence,  not  only  upon  the  business  of  Ohio,  but  of  the 
states  with  which  her  dealings  mostly  take  place.  We  allude  to  the  permanency  of  the 
law,  because  a powerful  political  party  has  already  raised  the  cry  of  repeal.  Such  a result 
will,  however,  not  affect  the  well-being  of  such  companies  as  may  be  formed  under  its 
provisions,  which  incorporate  them  to  1866.  It  also  allows  twelve  banks,  already  in  ex- 
istence, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,792,240,  to  embrace  its  provisions,  and  go  on 
with  their  business.  The  threatened  repeal  may,  therefore,  only  hasten  the  formation  of 
companies ; and,  by  so  doing,  create  a sudden  demand  for  money,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  supply.  The  abundance  of  money,  likely  to  follow  a sudden  increase  of  banking, 
will  doubtless  be  productive  of  increased  purchases  of  goods,  and  an  advance  of  prices  of 
produce  within  the  state.  If  Ohio  were  isolated,  or  had  no  prompt  and  free  communica- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  Union  which  surround  her,  and  her  debt  was  due  to  her 
ow’n  citizens,  the  influence  of  this  would  be  favorable  ; inasmuch  as  it  would  greatly  di- 
minish the  taxation  of  the  people — as,  for  instance,  the  total  taxes,  for  all  purposes,  paid 
in  Ohio  last  year,  amounted  to  $3,3 10,663.  Of  thi3  amount,  $1,000,000  was  sent  out  of 
the  state,  to  pay  taxes.  Now,  these  taxes  are  paid  by  the  people,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  industry.  The  export  of  wheat,  last  year,  was  4,3054215  bushels ; which,  at  eighty 
cent9  per  bushel,  average,  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  taxes.  If,  therefore,  bv  an 
increase  of  the  currency,  the  price  could  be  raised  to  $1  00,  it  would  be  equal  to  a dimi- 
nution of  25  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  In  9uch  a case,  provided  all  the  holders  of  state  bonds 
lived  within  the  state,  their  means  would  diminish  as  prices  rose,  and  taxes  become  light- 
ened. As,  however,  the  currency  of  Ohio  does  not  regulate  the  prices  of  that  which  her 
people  sell,  but  afiect9  only  those  of  which  they  purchase,  they  cannot  derive  a benefit 
from  on  increased  currency,  unless  that  of  the  whole  country  swells  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  that  Ohio,  in  common  with  Michigan  and  Illinois,  competes  with 
western  New  York  in  the  Atlantic  markets,  a generally  advanced  level  of  prices,  above 
that  of  the  other  states,  must  increase  her  imports,  and  diminish  her  exports.  It  is  true 
that  the  currency  proposed  to  be  issued  will  doubtless  flow  over  into  the  surrounding 
states,  to  some  extent.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  will  almost  altogether  ema- 
nate from  the  state  branch  portion  of  the  new  law,  rather  than  from  the  independent 
banking  provisions ; because  the  latter  requires  the  use  of  more  capital  to  obtain  the  same 
end.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the  provisions  in  relation  to  the  stock  banka  are 
more  liberal,  and  those  of  the  safety  fund  banks  more  restrictive,  than  similar  enactments 
in  the  Ohio  law,  the  free  banks  have  made  but  little  progress ; and  that  on  compulsion, 
mostly.  The  following  shows  the  progress  which  the  paper  circulation  of  the  state  of 
New  York  has  made,  since  the  enactment  of  the  free  law : — 

Chartered  and  Free  Circulation,  and  Specie,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Years.  Chartered.  Free.  Tot.  circulation.  Specie. 

1837, $24,198,000  none.  $24,198,000  $5,117,063 

1838 12,432,478  none.  12,432,478  9,311,495 

ia39, 19,373,149  $2,500,000  21,573,149  6,602,708 

1840,  10,369,592  6,012.000  16,372,592  7,000,529 

1841,  15,235,056  5,353,067  20,588,123  5,429,622 

1842 12,372,764  3,812.437  15,185,201  5,350,827 

1843,  8,336,266  3,695  603  12,031,671  8,388.559 

1844,  13,665,949  3,547.352  17,213,101  11,502,709 

1845,  15,114,686  5,037,533  20,152,219  8,968,092 


The  law  was  passed  in  April,  1838  ; and  by  January,  1839,  a considerable  sum  had 
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got  into  circulation,  based  on  real  estate,  and  tho  stocks  of  all  the  states.  In  the  yen 
1840,  a very  active  competition  between  the  new  safety  fund  institutions  took  place.  In 
the  year  1841,  a great  number  failed,  and  the  law  was  materially  altered.  From  that 
time,  the  institutions  have  made  but  little  progress,  voluntarily.  Of  the  increase  of  free 
circulation  during  the  post  year,  amounting  to  $ 1,490,000,  $652,046  was  from  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  whose  charters  having  expired,  were  compelled  either  to  relin- 
quish business,  or  to  embrace  the  new  law.  Of  the  remaining  $837,954,  about  $712,845 
composed  the  circulation  of  new  banks,  opened  in  1844.  At  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing that  the  number  of  chartered  banks  has  been  diminished  by  these  causes,  the 
circulation  of  the  remainder  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  here  an 
indication  that  the  free  bank  law  operates  less  beneficially  for  the  banks  than  the  safety 
fund  system.  The  only  manner  in  which  the  free  system  in  New  York  has  progressed 
voluntarily,  of  late,  has  been  by  individuals  of  small  capital,  say  from  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
who  purchase  therewith  the  required  stock  for  deposit  with  the  comptroller ; and,  receiving 
an  equal  amount  of  circulating  nptes,  pay  them  again  out  for  a further  quantity  of  stock ; 
by  w'hich  means,  a circulation  of  some  $30,000  to  $90,000  may  be  sustained  on  a capi- 
tal of  $10,000.  There  is  no  actual  banking  business  in  this  process — that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  capital  loaned  to  dealers  or  tradesmen,  to  assist  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  A quantity  of  paper  money  is  put  into  circulation  through  purchases  of  stocks, 
which  inures  to  tho  benefit  of  the  issuing  individual.  This  movement  is  subject  to  a 
severe  check,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  a demand  for  the  precious  metals  takes  place. 
Such  a demand  will  return  these  bills  upon  tho  issuers  faBter  than  they  can  take  them  up, 
and  their  only  reliance  is  then  the  forced  sale,  at  the  most  unfavorable  moment,  of  their 
securities.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  New  York  law,  contemplating  that  these 
issues  would  form  a sound  and  convenient  currency,  left  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by 
the  actual  wants  of  trade,  fixing  no  limits  to  the  sum  which  should  be  in  circulation  at 
one  time,  wisely  leaving  the  wants  of  business  to  regulate  it  The  Ohio  law,  however, 
as  if  apprehensive  of  a want  of  soundness  in  the  issues  it  authorizes,  ostensibly  to  facili- 
tate the  business  of  the  community,  restricts  the  issues  to  an  arbitrary  amount,  based  on 
no  real  or  pretended  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  community.  By  what  process  the  idem 
is  arrived  at,  tliat  Ohio  requires  $6,000,000  of  bank  capital,  and  no  more,  is  in  no  way 
made  manifest  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  circulation  of  sound  credits,  to  an  extent 
proportioned  to  the  actual  business  of  the  country,  is  of  great  assistance,  and  in  no  ways 
injurious.  The  evils  of  bank  paper  arise  from  the  abuse  and  mismanagement  of  the 
issues,  and  the  limited  number  of  those  who  can  manage  with  firmness  and  discretion. 
The  loan  of  bank  credit?,  for  a limited  period,  on  paper  based  upon  actual  transactions, 
and  in  all  cases  payable  promptly  at  maturity,  must  always  be  safe,  and  requires  no  other 
safeguard,  whatever;  because  the  payments  into  tho  banks,  always  corresponding  with 
the  disbursements,  in  no  case,  whatever,  can  a demand  upon  the  institution  arise,  beyond 
its  ability  to  meet  it  promptly.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  discounts  within  this  nar- 
row limit  of  the  actual  business  of  the  country,  is  always  admitted.  It  can  be  done,  in 
individual  banks,  only  by  the  constant  personal  surveillance  of  a manager,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  all  branches  of  business  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  business 
character  of  all  his  customers.  Among  a number  of  rival  issuers,  the  only  check  is  a 
constant  and  frequent  mutual  exchange  of  issues.  Banking  in  New  England  has  been 
preserved  in  a more  sound  condition  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  from  the  fact 
that  the  leading  Boston  bank  has  assumed  the  power  of  compelling  these  prompt  and 
frequent  exchanges.  The  moment  any  one  of  the  New  England  banks  makes  an  undo 
issue  of  notes,  the  surplus  makes  its  appearance  in  Boston,  and  is  promptly  returned. 
This  seems  to  be  on  adaptation  of  the  far-famed  Scotch  system,  to  the  peculiarities  of 
New  England.  The  peculiarity  of  banking  in  Scotland,  and  that  which  constitutes  ita 
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chief  excellence,  is  its  system  of  exchanges.  By  this  system,  the  over-issues  of  any  bank 
is  returned  upon  it  in  a manner,  and  in  a time  so  short,  as  to  remove  all  inducement  to 
"such  a step.  The  exchanges  are  efFected  in  Edinburgh,  where  a general  exchange  cf 
bank-notes  of  all  the  banks,  without  exception,  takes  place  twice  a week.  On  exchange 
days,  clerks  representing  all  the  banks  of  Scotland,  meet  in  the  “ clearing  room,”  each 
clerk  bringing  all  the  notes  his  bank  collected  in  Edinburgh;  and,  by  means  of  its 
branches,  all  over  the  country.  A mutual  exchange  takes  place  ; each  clerk  receiving 
from  an  others  the  notes  on  his  bank,  and  giving  to  each  all  he  holds  of  theirs.  After  this 
exchange,  a balance  is  struck  ; and  each  clerk  hands  to  a presiding  officer  his  statement. 
The  ultimate  balance  is  therefore  in  favor  of  or  against  any  bank,  according  to  the  pru- 
dence, or  otherwise,  of  its  transactions.  The  balances  must  be  promptly  paid,  in  JC1,000 
English  exchequer  bills,  which  are  issued  to  the  hanks  directly  from  the  government,  and 
held  by  them  for  this  purpose.  Fractions  of  jC1,000  are  paid  in  gold,  or  £100  Bank  of 
England  notes.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a system,  over-issues  become  entirely  im- 
practicable. By  “ over-issues, ’*  we  allude  to  the  discounts  of  accommodation  notes,  or 
lending  of  circulating  paper  upon  long  dates.  These  regulations  were  voluntary  upon 
the  part  of  the  banks,  and  have  been  found  to  work  so  well,  os  to  have  become  perma- 
nent Any  bank  refusing  to  exchange,  would  lose  its  credit  It  is  ohservnble  that  the 
essence  of  the  system  is  for  each  bank  to  receive  in  payment  the  notes  of  all  others  in 
good  credit,  but  to  pay  out  none  but  its  own  in  the  way  of  business.  All  that  it  receives, 
are  promptly  presented  for  payment ; and  are  not,  as  here,  allowed  to  circulate  from  hand 
to  hand,  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  practical  effect  of  this 

is,  that  here,  the  circulation  becomes  entirely  local.  The  notes  of  the  best  banks  in  the 
interior  of  the  state,  are  refused  in  the  city  banks  ; whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  note  of  one 
bank  is  as  good  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  another,  because  every  bank  readily  take* 

it,  and  turns  it  immediately  into  money , by  the  exchange.  Hence,  there  is  no  distrust  of 
money,  and  the  aggregate  amount  maintained  in  circulation  is  very  large ; each  bank  en- 
joying precisely  the  proportion  which  the  business  of  its  section  will  support  The  pro- 
mises of  the  banks  circulate  freely,  because  the  ehility  to  perform  the  promise  is  tested 
twice  a week.  This  system,  modified  to  a greater  or  leas  extent,  is  the  only  poesiWo 
check  upon  excessive  issues  of  circulating  notes.  The  requirement  to  pay  in  gold  and 
silver,  experience  has  shown  to  be  no  check  whatever.  It  is  a requirement  which  pro- 
duces bankruptcy,  when  the  evil  has  taken  place ; but  it  in  no  degree  tends  to  prevent 
it,  or  to  check  that  sanguine  feeling  of  full  ability  to  perform,  which,  in  times  of  specula- 
tion, possesses  men,  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Cambria  from  Liverpool,  to  the  4th  of  March,  brings  commercial  ad- 
vlcos  of  the  highest  importance.  The  excess  of  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated,  in  the 
annual  budget  of  the  minister,  at  £3,410,000,  including  the  property  tax.  This  surplus  be  proposes  to 
apply  to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  a number  of  articles,  mostly  comprising,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar,  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  Redaction  on  sugar  duties,  £ 1,300,000;  duty  on  cotton  re- 
pealed, jC<)80.000;  dnty  on  430  articles  in  tariff,  do.,  £330.000;  export  duty  on  coal,  do..  £118,000; 
auction  duty,  do.,  £230.000 ; glass,  do.,  £042,000.  Total,  £3,31 0,000. 

These  reductions  on  articles  of  United  States  production,  and  now  Imported  into  England,  amount 
to  over  $4,000,000,  and  admit  of  the  export  thither  of  many  articles  not  hitherto  exported  to  any  con- 
siderable extent ; as  sheep's  wool,  window-glass,  vegetable  oil,  and  lead,  from  which  a dnty  of  §4  84 
per  ten  has  been  removed.  The  large  reduction  on  sugar  will  nl«o  permit  of  exports  from  this  country. 
Under  the  tariff  of  last  year,  as  governed  by  the  treaty,  some  shipments  of  New  Orleans  sugar  have 
already  been  made.  These  will  doubtless  turn  out  profitably,  inasmuch  as  this  removal  of  duty  is 
accompanied  by  a very  general  and  considerable  advance  in  sugar,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the 
Cuba  crop. 

The  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  free  trade,  lo  its  broade«t  sense — via : a resort  to 
direct,  rather  than  to  indirect  taxes.  This  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  degree*.  The  property  tax  has  been 
renewed  for  three  years,  to  be  then  subject  to  the  expediency  of  further  reductions  in  indirect  taxes. 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  directed  mostly  at  articles  of  food ; the  present,  at  raw  materials ; and  the 
next  move  will  probably  be  regulated  by  the  success  of  a negotiation,  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  lo 
be  pending  with  this  government,  for  concendons  on  British  goods,  similar  to  those  made  by  her  on 
United  States  produce.  Although  the  principle  of  a reduction  of  taxes,  irrespective  of  the  course  of 
other  nations.  Is  avowed,  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  might  he  productive  of  advantages 
to  the  Amer.can  fanners,  exclusive  of  those  of  Europe.  The  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  immensely  enhanced  under  this  policy. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

PORT  OF  AKYAB,  IN  THE  ARRACAN  RIVER 

The  following  official  notice,  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  from  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Lisbon,  is  published  by  our  government  for  the  information  of  the  mari- 
ners of  the  United  States : — 

Light-House. — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a light  is  now  exhibited  on  the  new  light- 
house erected  on  the  Great  Savage  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arracan  river,  in  latitude 
20°  5'  N.,  longitude  92°  55'  38"  E.  The  light  is  elevated  106  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  15 
miles.  The  following  directions  for  entering  the  port  of  Akyab  at  night,  by  the  aid  of 
this  light,  and  one  intended  to  be  placed  on  a light-house  now  erecting  on  Mosque  Point, 
within  the  river,  are  published  for  general  information : — 

Sailing  Directions  for  the  Port  of  Akyab,  in  the  Arracan  River. — Ships  sailing 
for  Akyab  during  the  S.  W.  Monsoon,  should  steer  for  the  south  end  of  the  Western 
Bolongo,  in  latitude  19°  50'  N.,  longitude  93°  3'  E. ; then,  standing  along  the  coast  to 
the  northward  and  westward,  about  5 or  6 miles  off  shore,  until  the  light  is  sighted  on  the 
Great  Savage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arracan  river ; then  steer  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear 
N.  by  E.,  or  N.  N.  E.,  and  if  they  intend  to  run  in  during  the  night,  with  either  of  these 
bearings,  they  will  cross  the  bar  in  the  best  water,  in  3 fathoms,  low  water,  spring  tides. 
After  deepening  across  it,  the  course  should  be  altered  to  N.  by  W.,  or  even  N.  N.  W., 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tide  and  sea  at  the  time,  to  avoid  the  Western  Rocks,  (above 
water,)  bearing  from  the  light  S.  W.  J S.,  distant  nearly  half  a mile — the  flood  tide  sets  in 
on  these  rocks.  When  the  light  bears  E.,  in  6 to  9 fathoms,  on  tfye  edge  of  the  flat  to  the 
westward,  the  course  must  be  altered  to  N.  N.  E.,  and  N.  E.  and  N.  Having  brought  the 
light  to  bear  S.  E.  by  S.,  £ S.,  the  ship  will  be  inside  of  Passage  Rock,  which  is  5 to  7 
feet  above  water,  and  bears  the  Savage  Light  N.  W.  } N.,  distant  quarter  of  a mile,  and 
should  then  steer  N.  E.  easterly,  to  avoid  the  reef  projecting  from  Mosque  Point,  a mile 
in  extent  to  the  south.  Some  of  the  rocks  are  above  water  at  half  ebb.  There  is  a red 
buoy  placed  on  the  southern  entfance,  in  about  9 fathoms,  which,  with  attention,  may  be 
seen  in  a clear  night  without  the  moon ; and,  after  bringing  Mosque  Point  to  bear  N.  W. 
by  N.  to  N.  W.,  the  ship  should  anchor.  On  Mosque  Point,  a small  light-house  is  nearly 
finished,  the  light  of  which  will  be  a deep  red,  and  will  be  seen  about  6 miles,  or  3 miles 
beyond  the  bar,  as  a leading  mark  to  clear  the  western  rocks,  keeping  it  a little  open  to 
the  westward  of  the  Savage  Light  when  steering  in  or  out — also,  to  point  out  when  the 
ship  is  inside  of  the  reef  off*  Mosque  Point.  With  this  light  bearing  N.  W.  by  N.  to 
N.  W.,  is  good  anchorage,  having  excellent  holding  ground,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from 
the  sea.  A sti  anger  should  not  attempt  to  run  in  at  night,  particularly  in  the  rains,  ex- 
cept at  high  or  low  water,  as  the  ebb  tide  runs  very  rapidly,  in  strong  eddies,  off  the  Pas- 
sage Rock,  over  the  dangerous  flat  to  the  westward,  and  the  flood  in  strong  eddies  upon 
file  rocks.  During  the  N.  E.  Monsoon,  ships  bound  to  Akyab, from  the  northward,  should 
endeavor  to  make  the  table  land  of  the  Western  Bolongo,  in  latitude  20°  1'  N. ; then, 
steering  due  east,  they  wit!  avoid  the  Oyster  Reef,  in  latitude  20°  5'  N.,  longitude  92° 
40'  E.,  which  is  distant  from  the  Savage  Light  15  miles,  due  west.  This  course  » re- 
commended ; as,  although  in  favorable  weather  the  Savage  Light  is  seen  outside  the  reef, 
in  16  or  17  fathoms  water,  the  depth  suddenly  decreases,  and  the  probability  of  hazy  or 
rainy  weather  would  prevent  the  light  being  seen ; and  steering  boldly  in  to  sight  it,  to 
the  northward  of  lat  20°  1',  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  by  suddenly  falling 
upon  the  Oyster  Rock  or  Reef,  before  sighting  the  light-house.  Strangers  are  advised 
not  to  make  use  of  the  channel  inside  of  the  Oyster  Rock  or  Reef,  on  any  occasion. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

RATES  OF  COMMISSION  IN  CHINA, 

AS  REVISED  BT  THE  GENERAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MARCH,  1838.* 

Percent 


1.  On  all  sales  of  opium,  cotton,  cochineal,  camphor  boroos,  bird’s  nests,  dia- 

monds, and  other  precious  stones,  pearls,  ships,  and  houses, 3 

2.  On  sales  of  all  other  Roods, 5 

3.  On  returns,  if  in  goods, 2$ 

4.  On  returns,  if  in  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills, 1 

5.  On  purchases,  not  being  returns  for  goods  sold : — 

1st  Of  raw  silk, 3 

2d.  Of  manufactured  silk, 5 

3d.  Of  all  other  goods, 5 

6.  On  inspecting  teas,  whether  for  returns  or  otherwise,  an  additional  charge  of.  } 

7.  On  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion, 1 

8.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiation  of  bills,  when  not  involving  responsibility  as 

drawer  or  endorser, 3 

9.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiation  of  bills,  when  guarantied  by  the  agent  as 

drawer  or  endorser,  and  not  covered  by  adequate  security, 2$ 

10.  On  purchasing  bills,  or  effecting  remittance  by  bills,  of  the  agent  or  otherwise,  1 

11.  On  negotiating  loans  or  respondentia, , - 2 

12.  On  guaranteeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engagements, 2| 

13.  On  guaranteeing  sales,  when  specially  required,  without  including  responsi- 

bility for  remittances, 2$ 

14.  On  guaranteeing  both  sales  ond  remittances  of  proceeds, 1 

15.  On  bills  of  exchange,  returned,  noted,  or  protested, 1 

16.  On  letters  of  credit  for  mercantile  purposes, 2| 

17.  On  all  advances  of  money  for  purposes  of  trade,  whether  the  goods  are  con- 

signed to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a commission  of  5 per  cent  is  not 
charged, 2$ 

18.  On  ordering  goods,  or  superintending  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  where  no 

other  commission  is  derived, 2* 

ID.  On  all  goods,  treasure,  &,c.,  consigned,  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  or  sent  to 

auction,  and  for  goods  consigned  for  conditional  delivery  toothers, } com. 

20.  On  procuring  freight,  or  advertising  as  agents  or  owners,  or  commanders,  on 

the  amount  of  freight,  whether  the  same  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
agent  or  not,. 5 

21.  On  receiving  inward  freight, 1 

22.  On  ship’s  disbursements, 2$ 

23.  On  chartering  ships  for  other  parties, 2| 

24.  On  effecting  insurance,  or  writing  orders  for  insurance, | 

25.  Settling  insurance  losses,  total  or  partial,  and  on  procuring  return  of  premium,  1 

26.  Debts,  where  a process  of  law  or  arbitration  is  necessary,  2J  per  cent ; and  if 

recovered, ! 5 

27.  Collecting  house  rent, 2$ 

28.  Acting  for  the  estates  of  persons  deceased,  as  executors  or  administrators,. . . 5 

29.  The  management  of  tl\p  estates  of  others,  on  the  amount  received, 2) 

30.  All  cash  receipts,  not  serving  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  not  specified 

above, 1 

81.  Shroffing, 2p.mil. 

32.  Transhipping  goods, 1 p.c. 

33.  All  advances  not  punctually  liquidated,  the  agent  to  have.the  option  of  charging 

a second  commission,  os  upon  a fresh  advance,  provided  the  charge  does  uot 
occur  twice  in  the  same  year, 1 

34.  At  the  option  of  the  agent,  on  the  amount  debited  or  credited  within  the  years, 

including  interest,  and  excepting  only  items  on  which  a commission  of  5 per 
cent  has  been  charged, 1 


N.  B. — This  charge  not  to  bo  applied  to  paying  over  a balance  due  on  an  account 
made  up  to  a particular  period,  unless  where  such  balance  is  withdrawn  without  reasona- 
ble notice. 

* No  change  in  rates  has  been  made  since  1838. 
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RATES  OF  INSURANCE  IN  CHINA. 


Places  from  and  to  which  Insurance  is  made. 

Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  Mauritius, 

(avoiding  the  hurricane  months,)  Australasia, 

Singapore, 

Manilla, 

Malacca,  Penang,  or  Batavia, 

Great  Britain  or  France — one  port, 

England,  sailing  between  20th  April  and  20th  October,.. 

United  States  of  America— one  port,. 

Holland  or  Hamburgh,  Spain  or  Portugal^ 

East  coast  of  British  North  America, 

Ports  in  the  river  St  Lawrence, 

Brazils, 

River  La  Plata, 

Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  Bcrbice,  Demerara, . . . 

Jamaica  and  St  Domingo, 

Spanish  Main,  Honduras,  Mosquito  shore, 

Touching  at  C.  of  G.  Hope,  between  1st  May  and  1st  Sept, 

Touching  at  Singapore,  Manilla,  or  Java, 

For  every  additional  port  of  discharge, 

To  a port  in  Chili  except  Coquimbo,  warranted  not  to  ar- 
rive on  the  coast  between  20th  May  and  20th  Sept'r, . . 

Do.  da,  to  arrive  within  those  dates, 

To  Coquimbo  and  Peru, 

For  every  additional  port  touched  at, 

To  Mexico,  and  the  West  Coast  of  North  America,....,.. 
From  the  West  Coast  of  N.  and  S.  America  to  China, 
warranted  not  to  leave  the  coast  of  Chili,  except  Co- 
qaimbo,  between  the  20th  May  and  20th  September,. . 
If  to  leave  the  coast  of  Chili,  except  Coquimbo,  between 

those  dates, \ 

To  or  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

Risks  at  Lintin,  from  20th  October  to  20th  April,. 

“ 4t  20th  April  to  20th  October,. 

On  the  East  Coast  of  China, 

Amoy,  in  southwest  monsoon, 

M in  northeast  **  

Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Fuchau,  in  southwest  monsoon,.... 
“ “ M in  northeast  ** 

Shanghai,  or  entering  the  Yangtsz’  kiang, 

Calling  at  any  of  the  intermediate  ports, 
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BRAZILIAN  COMMERCIAL  DECREES. 

Consulate  General  op  the  Empire  op  Braril,  > 

In  the  United  States  of  America . $ 

The  following  Imperial  decrees  of  the  Brazilian  government  are  published  for  the  use 
of  those  whom  it  may  concern : — 

Decree  No.  356,  op  the  26th  April,  1844. — Regulationefor  a reduction  of  Anchorage 
Dues  upon  vessels  carrying  emigrants  to  Brazil . 

CHAP.  L — CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMIGRANTS. 

Art  1.  Vessels,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  these  regulations,  mnst  carry  to 
the  empire  of  Brazil  emigrants  of  the  following  character : — 

Sec.  1.  Those  destitute  of  means  to  pay  their  passage. 

Sea  2.  Those  who  are  robust,  healthy,  and  diligent  in  business. 

Sea  3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years,  and  in  equal  numbers  of  either  sex. 
Art.  2.  Government  will  not  deduct  the  passage  of  any  unmarried  girl,  when  not  ac- 
companying her  father,  or  of  any  woman  who  is  a cabin  passenger. 

Art.  3.  Tho  anchorage  dues  will  also  be  deducted  for  the  passage  of  emigrants  up  to 
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the  age  of  50  years,  when  bringing  sons  or  daughters  in  such  numbers  that,  counting 
each  child  at  4 years,  beginning  at  21,  they  shall  unitecly  possess  the  age  of  at  least  37 
years.  These  emigrants  are  permitted  to  bring,  for  every  three  children  of  the  above  ages, 
one  under  14,  and  one  over  6 years. 

Art  4.  Emigrants  should  be  choeen  among  servants,  husbandmen,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, and  masons. 

CHAP.  n. — UPON  THE  AMOUNT  DEDUCTED. 

Art  5.  Vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  empire  with  emigrants,  the  deduction  to  be 
made  upon  the  anchorage  shall  in  no  case  exceed  60  milrei9  per  passenger.  The  actual 
reduction  shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  custom-house,  in  view  of  the  documents 
presented  by  the  captain.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  treasury  department 

Art  6.  When  the  number  of  emigrants  shall  be  more  than  ten,  an  increase  of  1 per 
cent  upon  the  valuation  will  take  place  for  each  additional  ten  brought  by  the  vessel ; but 
this  increase  will  never  exceed  6 per  cent — the  captain,  in  all  cases,  being  obliged  to  an- 
swer, on  security,  for  any  difference  that  the  treasury  department  may  find  in  the  valua- 
tion or  increase. 

Art  7.  The  commissioners  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the  ports  of  the  empire,  are  obliged 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  emigrants  on  arrival,  and  to  certify  the  results 
of  their  observations,  in  order  that  the  deduction  may  take  place,  as  mentioned  in  the 
above  articles. 

CHAP.  m. — PASSPORTS  OF  THE  EMIGRANTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Art.  8.  Captains  or  owners  of  vessels,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  regulation,  are  to  communicate  to  the  Brazilian  minister,  consul,  vice-consul,  or  other 
agents  of  colonization  for  the  empire,  that  they  intend  to  transport  emigrants ; and  said 
emigrants  must  make  the  following  declarations : — 

Sec.  1.  Their  name,  age,  and  business. 

Sec.  2.  That  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  regulation,  and  required  to  apply  themselves  to  the  particular  kind  of  labor 
which  they  have  specified  as  being  competent  to  perform. 

Sec.  3.  The  name  and  residence  of  the  persons  under  whom  they  have  been  in  ser- 
vice, presenting  a recommendation  of  good  conduct  passed  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  To  be  innocent  of  crime,  and  over  17  years  of  age,  unless  minors. 

Sec.  5.  That  they  had  the  small-pox,  or  else  have  been  vaccinated. 

Art.  9.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  empire,  in  foreign  countries,  are  authorized 
to  employ  physicians  to  examine  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  emigrants,  expending  in 
this  way  any  sums  put  at  their  disposal  by  the  department  of  home  or  foreign  affaire. 

Art.  10.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  will  grant  to  emigrants  going  to  the  empire,  in 
conformity  with  this  regulation,  gratuitous  passports,  declaring  said  conformity,  and  re- 
mitting at  ihe  same  time,  to  the  home  department,  all  documents  collected  on  the  subject, 
together  with  a list  of  the  emigrants*  names. 

CHAP.  IV. — GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Art.  11.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  will  punctually  observe  all  the  items  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  except  when  advised  of  any  modification  by  the  government. 

Art.  12.  Emigrants  going  by  virtue  of  these  regulations,  shall  not,  in  the  course  of 
three  years — 

Sec.  1.  Leave  the  province  where  they  arrive. 

Sec.  2.  Purchase,  lease,  let,  or  acquire  the  use  of  lands  by  any  title. 

Sec.  3.  Establish  commercial  houses,  administer  them,  become  a clerk,  or  to  sell  from 
door  to  door.  The  violations  of  this  article  will  be  punished  with  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  law  of  October  11th,  1837,  upon  those  who  do  not  fulfil  their 
contracts. 

Art.  13.  The  government  may  dispense  with  the  requirement  of  the  above  article,  when 
conclusive  reason  shall  be  presented  by  the  emigrants. 

Art.  14.  Captains  of  vessels  may  receive  from  those  who  employ  emigrants,  a compen- 
sation not  to  exceed  a fifth  part  of  the  charge  upon  the  deduction  of  the  anchorage  dues 
made  on  their  account,  provided  that  this  compensation  shall  impose  no  burden  upon  said 
emigrants. 

Art.  15.  The  whole  deduction  to  be  made  by  the  government,  upon  the  transportation 
of  emigrants,  shall  never  exceed  the  amount  of  charges  to  which  vessels  are  subject, 
whatever  be  the  number  of  emigrant^  brought. 

Art.  16.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  will  only  send  that  number  of  emigrants  desig- 
nated expressly  by  the  government  in  its  order,  notwithstanding  a laiger  number  might 
wish  to  go  to  the  empire,  with  the  advantages  of  the  present  regulation. 
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Art  17.  Presidents  of  provinces  will  inform  the  government,  quarterly,  of  the  number 
of  emigrants  arrived  in  conformity  with  these  regulations,  the  state  in  which  they  have 
arrived,  and  their  behaviour. 

Art  18.  The  services  rendered  by  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  in  the  execution  of  this 
regulation,  shall  be  remunerated  by  the  government,  according  to  their  importance. 

8 Manuel  Alves  Branco.* 

Rio  de  Janeiro , April  26, 1844. 

Decree  No.  389,  of  the  15th  November,  1844. 

Altering  the  Regulations  of  20 th  July , 1844,  in  relation  to  the  Anchorage  Dues . 

Art  1.  Are  free  of  anchorage  dues — 

Sec.  1.  Vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  ballast 

Sec.  2.  Vessels  entering  on  the  third  and  subsequent  voyages  within  a year,  having 
paid  on  the  two  previous  arrivals  the  dues  established  by  the  decree  of  July  20th, 
1844. 

Art  & Vessels  entering  in  Franquier,  in  order  to  try  the  market,  or  receive  orders, 
having  discharged  or  taken  no  cargo,  will  pay  per  ton,  daily,  the  dues  established  by  the 
laws  of  November  15,  1831,  October  31, 1832,  and  October  22, 1836. 

Art  3.  All  regulations  to  the  contrary  are  revoked.  Manuel  Alves  Branco. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  15,  1844. 

Luiz  Hexrique  Ferreira  D’ Aguiar,  Consul  General 


RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

RAILROADS  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1843-44. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  of  February  2, 
1843,  has  submitted  the  second  annual  report  of  the  several  roads  in  the  state  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  document  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  a gentleman  at  Albany  has  furnished 
^ us  with  the  tabular  statement  which  follows,  carefully  copied  and  compiled  from  the  offi- 
cial manuscript  documents.  Much  care  has  been  taken  to  compare  and  verify  the  various 
columns,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  correct. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  column  showing  the  nett  income  of  the  road,  does  not,  in 
all  cases,  express  the  legitimate  earnings  of  the  road.  The  receipts  for  the  year  past 
include  sales  of  surplus  materials,  and  other  extraneous  items. 

The  first  seven  roads  in  the  table  form  the  continuous  line,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  average  oost  per  mile,  of  the  whole 
number  of  roads,  is  $30,700.  By  reference  to  the  cost  of  construction  given  in  the  table, 
and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
bridge  roads,  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived,  the  total  cost  of  the  other  roads  is  shown 
to  be  $17,197,251,  from  which  are  derived  the  aggregate  income  of  $1,100*016.  From 
this  statement  results  $17,197,251 : $1,100,016 : : 1 : ,64  or  6 4-10  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested. 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  1 per  cent  over  the  results  for  the  year  1843.  The  rail- 
roads of  Massachusetts  ranged  about  the  same  for  that  year.  The  rate  per  cent  of  income* 
on  some  2,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  as  ascertained  by  Chevalier  De 
Gerstner,  in  1839,  was  very  nearly  the  same.  The  whole  number  of  miles  run  on  all  the 
roads,  is  1,257,529 ; the  cost  for  running  and  repairs  is  $799,752 ; which  gives  the  average 
cost  per  mile,  64  cents. 

The  West  Stockbridge  road  is  run  in  connection  with  the  Western  railroad,  forming 
a continuous  line  between  Greenbush  and  Worcester.  No  separate  account  has  been 
kept  of  through  and  way  passengers. 

The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  have  an  undivided  interest  with  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and  Auburn  and  Ro- 
chester Railroad  Companies,  in  lOO.pasaenger  cars,  and  28  mail  and  baggage  cam 

The  tabular  statement,  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
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WESTERN  (MASSACHUSETTS)  RAILROAD. 

The  tenth  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Railroad  corporation  has  been  laid 
before  the  stockholders,  and  printed.  It  presents  a very  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  finances,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1844.  The  capital 
authorized  by  the  original  charter,  was  $2,000,000 ; and  it  was  increased  $1,000,000  by 
a subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  state  subscribing  for  that  amount 
— making  the  chartered  capital  $3,000,000 ; one-third  owned  by  the  state,  and  two-thirds 
by  1,121  private  stockholders.  The  report  is  quite  elaborate  in  its  details ; we  therefore 
present,  in  tabular  form,  a condensed  view  of  the  whole  matter — all  that  is  of  any  prac- 
tical or  commercial  value.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenditures  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1845 : — 

Total  Expenditures  to  January  1, 1845. 


Western  Railroad.  Construction.  Engines  and  cars.  Total. 

Prior  to  January  1, 1844,. $5,181,505  95  $576,023  79  $5,757,529  38 

In  1844, 100,019  04  61,712  53  161,731  57 

Total, $5,281,524  99  $637,736  32  $5,919,260  95 

Tot  both  roads, 

Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  Railroad.  Construction.  to  Jan.  1, 1845. 

Prior  to  January  1, 1844, $1,753,530  28  $7,511,059  66 

In  1844, 13,411  24  175,142  81 

Total, $1,766,941  52  $7,686,202  47 


The  items  prior  to  January  1, 1844,  as  given  in  the  report  of  1844,  have  been  corrected 
from  the  books. 

We  now  give  a comprehensive  comparative  yearly  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the 
road  from  all  sources,  its  expenses,  and  sundry  statistics  of  the  transportation  business, 
from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive : — 

Comparative  Yearly  Statement  of  Sundry  Statistics  of  Transportation  Business. 

Receipts. 


Time. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

Mails,  Sic. 

Total. 

Inc.  p.c. 

3 moe.  in  1839, 

$13,472  94 

$4,136  21 
38,359  78 

$17,609 

15  ... 

a 

1840, 

70,620  79 
113,841  85 

$3,166 

82 

112,347 

39  .. 

«i 

1841, 

64,467  14 

4,000 

00 

182,308 

99  .. 

u 

*1842, 

266,446  83 

226,674  61 

19,566 

84 

512,688 

28  .. 

it 

1843, 

275,139  64 

275,696  19 

23,046 

68 

573,882 

51  12 

it 

1844, 

358,694  00 

371,131  84 

23,926 

88 

753,752 

72  31} 

Incr.  p.  cent  Bal.  of 

Milee  run. 

Expense  pr. 

Tot  No.  of 

3 mo.  in 

Expenses,  of  expenses,  receipts. 

mile,  cts. 

passengera. 

1839, 

$14,380  64 

$3J128  51 

.. 

.... 

1840, 

62,071 

72 

50,275  67 

$94,404 

71  19-100 

1841, 

t!32,501 

45 

49,807  54 

160,106 

65  46-100 

1842,* 

266,619  30 

246,068  98 

3974295 

67 

190,4364 

1843, 

303,973  06  14 

269,909  45 

441,608} 

644 

200,9654 

1844, 

314,074  20  3} 

439,678  52 

499,968 

634-100 

22042574 

From  1842  to  1843,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  passengers  was  3}  per  cent ; da  from 
merchandise,  21}  per  cent  From  1843  to  1844,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  passen- 
gers was  30}  per  cent;  da  from  merchandise,  34}  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  of  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  through- 
passengers  is  stated  in  1844  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  1843,  the  difference  between  the  through  and  way  fare  was  so  great, 
that  way.passengers,  to  a considerable  extent,  took  through-tickets,  and  were  thus  regis- 
tered as  through-passengers.  There  was  no  inducement  for  such  a practice  in  1844.  The 
whole  number  of  tons,  nett,  carried  one  mile  by  the  merchandise  trains,  was — 


• First  year  of  opening  through  to  Albany. 

t A s corrected  in  report  of  January,  1843,  to  include  damages  for  collision  of  184L 
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In  1844, 11,166,704 

1843 9,414,621 

Increase, 1,752,083 


The  whole  tonnage  is  equal  to  71,581  tons  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
156  miles.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  merchandise  trains  in  1844  being  255,376,  is 
equal  to  1,637  trips  through,  averaging  43|  tons  each  train.  The  through  freight  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  in  1843,  was  5,268  tons;  in  1844,  6,764 — increase,  1,496.  The 
amount  of  freight  received  at  and  sent  from  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Western 
road,  was — In  1844,  69,842  tons;  in  1843,  56,376  tons;  increase,  13,474  tons. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  from  Grcenbush  and  vicinity,  to  Boston,  was — 


In  1844, 154,413 

1843, 123,366 — 31,074 


The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  sent  from  Greenbush  to  all  stations,  was,  in  1844, 
297,403.  The  amount  charged  on  all  merchandise  forwarded  eastward,  from  the  Green- 
bush  station,  was — In  1844,  (223,572;  in  1843,  (167,087  ; increase,  (56,485. 

The  amount  charged  on  merchandise  forwarded  from  Greenbush  eastward,  in  the  month 
of  January,  for  three  years,  was — In  1843,  (6,622 ; 1844,  (13,677 ; 1845,  (90,216. 


BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester railroad,  exhibits  a comprehensive  view  of  the  amount  of  business  done,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  November,  1844,  in  the  several  department.*,  together  with 
the  earnings,  expenses,  and  nett  income.  The  statement  shows  not  only  the  aggregate 
of  business  and  profits  in  the  several  departments,  but  distinguishes  under  separate  heads 
the  joint  business  with  the  Western  road,  and  that  with  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
road,  from  the  local  business  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road,  so  os  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  business,  and  amount  of  income  of  each  branch. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1844. 

Freight . 

B.  and  W.  To  and  from  To  and  from 

rood  alone.  W’n  railr'd.  N.  <k  W.  r‘ld.  Total. 


Tons  carried  one  mile, 

1,381,128 

3,201,444 

4414298 

5,023,870 

Earnings, 

Expenses, 

(90,833 

32,525 

(83,802 

75,408 

(24,135 

10,393 

$198,820 

118,326 

Nett  income  earned, 

(58,358 

(8,394 

(13,742 

(80,494 

Passengers  carried  one  mile, . . . 
Equal  to  through, 

Passengers* 

4,421,497 

100,488 

3,535,749 

57,631 

1,847,941 

41,101 

8,805,18? 

199,290 

Receipts, 

Expenses, 

(134.839 

58,347 

$59,250 

33,463 

$40,545 

23,866 

(234,634 

115,676 

Nett  passenger  income,. . . 

Mail,  rent,  &c.r 

Gross  income  and  earnings, 

Total  expenses, 

(76,492 

(235,722 

90,872 

(25,787 

$143,053 

108,871 

$16,679 

$64,680 

34,259 

$118,958 

8,739 

$443,193 

334,002 

Total  nett  income, 

(134,850 

(34,181 

(30,421 

(208,191 

The  earnings  on  freight  are  given  above,  and  not  the  receipts 

on  freight 
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EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  Portland,  Saco,  (Me.,)  and  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  railroad  company’,  was  incorpo- 
rated March  14,  1837  ; "organized  December  25,  1840 ; renewed  November  25,  1845. 
It  is  51  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  a bridge  over  the  Piscataqua  river,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  South  Berwick,  13  miles  cast  of  Portsmouth. 
For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1843,  it  divided  3}  per  cent ; and  for  the  past  year,  6 
per  cent.  Its  cost  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  will  amount  to  about  (1 ,200,000 — a little 
over  $23,000  per  mile.  It  is  laid  with  a T rail,  56  pounds  to  the  yard — highest  grades, 
35  feet  per  mile.  Passes  through  the  towns  of  Keeting,  Elliot,  South  Berwick,  North 
Berwick,  Wells,  Kenncbunk,  Saco,  Scarborough,  to  Portland. 


Tears.  Gross  income.  Nett  income. 

1843,  $89,997  08  $47,165  98 

1844,  124,497  39  74,841  25 


The  number  of  miles  run  being  severally  102,036  and  117,008,  and  the  expenditures 
47  cents  and  42}  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  Eastern  railroad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  N.  R,  54  miles,  was  par- 
tially opened  August  28, 1838,  and  for  the  whole  distance  Nov.  9, 1640,  and  has  also  a 
branch  of  3 miles,  to  Marblehead. 


Gross  income  for  1844, 

Current  expenses,  53  341-1000  per  mile  run, 

From  the  road,  nett  income, 

From  rents,  &c.,  *:  

Total, 

$337,838  4« 
109,318  86 

$227,919  60 
6,661  14 

$334,580  74 

$196,187  60 

$38,393  24 

Interest  to  state  on  $500,000  loan, 

Dividend  in  July, 

“ January, 

$25,000  00 
79,887  50 
91,300  00 

Sales  of  property  over  costs, 

9,344  57 

Surplus  of  1844, 

$47,737  81 

Surplus  previously^. 

39,310  30 

Total  surplus, .. 

$87,048  11 

Number  of  miles  run,  204,962 ; number  of  passengers,  544,994 ; average  cost  of  car- 
rying a passenger  one  mile,  1.166  cents ; receipt  from  each  company  per  milt,  3.351  cents. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  RAILROAD. 

During  the  past  year,  this  road  has  been  opened  32  mites,  from  Jackson  to  Marshall,  a 
distance  of  110  miles  from  Detroit  The  road  from  Marshall  to  Kalamazoo,  68  miles, 
will  be  opened  in  August,  1845.  The  profit  of  $121,750,  for  last  year's  business,  was 
expended  in  iron,  and  materials  for  die  extension.  The  Palmyra  and  Jacksonburg  rail- 
road was  bought  in  by  the  state  for  $22,000,  under  the  foreclosure  of  tho  $20,000  loaned 
it  by  the  state.  The  receipts  on  the  Southern  railroad,  for  the  year,  were  $60,340.  The 
law  of  1843  pledged  so  much  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  these  roads,  after  paying  for  tbs 
iron  on  the  Central  road  to  Marshall,  and  the  Southern  to  Hillsdale,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  interest  on  the  internal  improvement  warrants.  I 

As  the  state  of  Michigan  proposes  to  sell  its  interest  in  railroads,  and  cancel  its  debt . 
contracted  therefor!  the  following  table  affords  good  data  for  a calculation  of  their  value  >—  ' 
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Business  or  the  Michban  Central  Railroad. 


Years.  No.  Passenger*.  Tons  Goods.  Produce.  Ashes. 

1838,  29,307  9,937,785  

1839,  • 26,804  8020,087  523,688  

1840,  25,165  5,177,947  378,582  

1841,  25,418  8,743,261  2,614,808  

1842  30,640  6,765,270  2,343,348  556,578 

1843  30,643  8,929,688  1,920,823  1,081,267 

1844, 52,241  10,089,056  4,480,334  1,094,222 


Yews. 

Passengers. 

Mdze. 

Floor. 

Total. 

Exports. 

1838, 

(39,454 

(20,149 

(3,928 

(82,917 

(45,633 

1839, 

36,623 

15,359 

6,213 

61,154 

44,451 

1840, 

32^269 

11,874 

10,468 

61,609 

40,972 

1841, 

33,743 

14,491 

14,826 

714^49 

45,594 

1842, 

59,715 

19,572 

37,970 

136,895 

73,819 

1843, 

52,698 

26,012 

46,288 

149,985 

74,960 

1844, 

83,551 

33,255 

57,933 

211,169 

89,419 

Totalr. 

(338,053 

(140,712 

(177,626 

(774,978 

(414,848 

Bbls.  floor. 
15,543 
25,021 
43,371 
63,401 
107,777 
137,575 
144,234 


16,703 

20,637 

25,655 

63,075 

75,026 

121,750 


(360,129 


RAILROAD  FREIGHTS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

By  act  chapter  335  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  1844,  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road was  authorized,  on  the  payment  of  canal  tolls,  to  carry  freight  during  the  suspension 
cf  caqal  navigation.  The  quantity  and  weight  of  articles  received  by  said  road  from  die 
Utica  and  Syracuse  road,  the  quantity  and  tons  shipped  on  said  road  between  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  and  the  quantity  and  tons  delivered  at  Albany,  taken  from  the  returns  made 
by  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  road  to  the  canal  department,  from  the  dose  of  navigation 
to  the  1st  February,  instant,  a period  of  sixty-five-days,  are  as  follows : — 

Note.— Columns  1 and  2 show  the  quantity  and  tonnage  received  by  Utica  and  Sche- 
nectady, from  Utica  and  Syracuse  railroad,  at  Utica  ; 3 and  4,  the  quantity  and  tonnage 
shipped  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  between  Utica  and  Schenectady ; 5 arid 
6,  the  quantity  and  tonnage  delivered  at  Albany. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

For  and  peltry, lbs. 

51,742 

25 

1,511 

1 

52,072 

26 

Boards  and  scantling, ...ft 

... 

10,980 

18 

10,980 

18 

Ashes, bbls. 

38 

10 

131 

33 

169 

. 43 

Pork,. 

4 

1 

158 

24 

162 

25 

Beef, 

142 

21 

707 

108 

849 

129 

Cheese, lbs. 

30,620 

15 

216,343 

108 

246,963 

123 

Butter, 

1194242 

60 

275,560 

137 

394,802 

197 

Laid, 

1,029 

1 

3,205 

1 

4334 

2 

Wool, 

67,382 

34 

... 

58,713 

29 

Pork,  (in  the  hog,) 

147,536 

74 

229334 

115 

377,070 

189 

Poultry, 

84,879 

42 

143,366 

72 

928,245 

114 

Hour,. bbls. 

716 

77 

1319 

163 

2335 

240 

Barley, bush. 

87 

2 

87 

2 

Other  grain,.... 

... 

1,493 

34 

1,493 

34 

Bran  and  ship-stuff,. 

... 

2,042 

20 

2,042 

20 

Peas  and  beans, 

93 

3 

478 

14 

571 

17 

Potatoes, 

3 

3 

Dried  fruit lbs. 

6,933 

3 

19,001 

*9 

23,630 

ii 

Tobacco,- 

170 

745 

915 

Clover  and  grass  seed,... . 

131,869 

66 

5,776 

3 

139,645 

69 

Hops* - 

8,541 

4 

8,541 

4 

Domestic  spirits,.  ....galls. 

19340 

99 

72360  . 

363 

92,400 

462 

Leather, lbs. 

12,419 

6 

157,037 

79 

169,456 

85 

Furniture,- - 

17,957 

9 

11,670 

6 

28,627 

15 

Paper,. 

5,761 

3 

, 15,955 

8 

21,554 

11 

Iron-ware,. 

3,392 

2 

13,670 

7 

17,062 

9 

Domestic  woollens, 

56,640 

28 

90,527 

45 

147,167 

73 

M cottons, 

31333 

16 

183,190 

91 

214,523 

107 

Merchandise, 

301 

12,905 

6 

13,206 

6 

Sundries, 

139,598 

65 

85,793 

43 

91M91 

m 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  stated,  in  a previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  that  the  commercial  year  had  been, 
changed  by  act  of  Congress,  so  that  it  now  begins  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  closes  on  the 
30th  of  Jane.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  Jane,  1844,  was  laid  before 
both  Houses  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  bat  has  not  yet  been  printed.  In 
the  absence  of  the  printed  report,  which  will  not  probably  appear  before  August  or  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year,  we  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  same,  made  from  the  manu^ 
script  document,  by  Mr.  Hart,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  11  Constitution,”  at  Washington: — 
Summary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  toe 


THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1844. 

Products  of  the  sea — Fish,  oil,  whalebone,  and  sperm  candles, $3,350,501 

Of  the  forest — Skins,  furs,  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  naval  stores,  &c.,  5,808,712 

Of  animals — Meats,  hides,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  Ac., 6,149,379 

Vegetable  food — Grain,  fruits,  biscuit,  &c.,  (except  flour,) 10,529,328 

Flour, .. .. 6,759,488 

Tobacco, 8,397,255 

Cotton, 54,063,501 

Manufactures — Cotton  piece  goods 2,898,780 

44  Soap  and  candles, - 619,544 

44  Snuff  and  tobacco, 536,600 

44  Lead 595,238 


Total, $99,708,326 

Value  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandise, 11,527,248 

Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Junk  30, 1844. 

Free  of  dnty $24,766,881  I Specific  duties,. $31,352,863 

Ad  valorem  duties, 52,351,291  | Total, 108,710,935 

Number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels  which  cleared  from  Ports  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844. 

Oetw. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Boys. 

American, 

8,343 

2,010,924 

99,300 

3,108 

Foreign, 

5,500 

906,814 

55,075 

964 

Total, 

Of  whiab,  to— 

13,843 

2,917,738 

154,375 

4,072 

Cuba, 

1,296 

232,206 

10,827 

161 

England,. 

897 

504,329 

17,553 

244 

British  West  Indies, 

1,031 

150,355 

7,609 

190 

Canada, 

4,566 

978,229 

67,448 

2,848 

Brazil, 

233 

48,066 

2,226 

41 

Vessels  which  entered  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  during  the  same  period. 

Cre to*. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Boys. 

American, 

8,148 

1,977,438 

97,459  % 

3,421 

Foreign,- 

5,577 

916,992 

55,848 

1,004 

Total, - 13,726 

Of  the  foreign  vessels  which  entered*  were — 

2,894,430 

153,307 

4,425 

British, 

5,030 

766,747 

49,168 

956 

Hanseatic, 

155 

52,669 

2,339 

19 

Swedish, 

110 

34,706 

l|353 

4 

BwedJsn, 110  34,706  1,353  4 

Ftopch, - 55  17^57  760  10 
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Of  the  exports  and  imports  from  the  various  states. 

we  enumerate  the  following: — 

8tates. 

Maine, 

Experts. 

•1,176,135 

Imports. 

$570,824 

Vessels. 

1,257 

Massachusetts, 

9,096,286 

204296,007 

2,356 

New  York,. 

32,861,540 

65,079,516 

5,791 

453 

Pennsylvania^ 

3,5354256 

7,2174)67 

Maryland, 

5,133,166 

3,917,750 

457 

Virginia, .. .. 

2,942,279 

267,654 

236 

South  Carolina, 

7,433,282 

1,131,525 

397 

Georgia, 

44283,805 

305,634 

166 

Alabama,... 

9,907,654 

442,818 

7,826,789 

220 

Louisiana, 

30,498,307 

1,001 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United  States,  m 1843  and 
1844.  Also,  the  Value  of  Agricultural  Products  exported  to  Foreign  Countries. 


1843.  1844. 

Quantity.  Price.  Value.  Quantity.  Price.  Value. 


Barley, 3,220,721  50c.  1,610,360  3,627,000  56c.  2,031,120 

Oats 145,989,966  30c.  43,778,990  173,247,000  30c.  51,604,100 

Rye 24,280,272  68c.  15,710,583  26,450,000  68c.  17,986,000 

Buckwheats 7,959,410  50c.  3,979,705  9,071,000  93c.  4.807.630 

Indian  corn 494,618,306  50c.  276,986,251  421,953,000  50c.  210,975,500 

Potatoes, 105,756,133  50c.  52,878,067  99,493,000  50c.  49,746,500 

Hay, tons  15,419,807  R10  154.198,070  17,715,000  ' $13  312,580,000 

Flax  A hemp,  lbs.  16,100,700  9c.  1,449,063  22,800,000  10c.  2,280,000 

Tobacco, 185,731,554  4c.  7,429,262  151,705,000  4Jc.  6,826,725 

Cotton,. 747.660,090  7c.  52,236,206  872,107,000  51c.  47,965,885 

Rice, 89,879,145  3c.  2,696,374  311,759,090  3c.  3,352,770 

Silk 315,965  $4  1,263,860  396,790  $3}  489,962 

Sugar 126,400,310  6c.  7,584,018  201,107,000  6Jc.  13,071,955 


Total  $717,096,122  $709,764,456 

Value  exported, 74,867,171  *75,000,000 


Consumption  and  surplus, $6424228,951  $634,764,456 

Population, 19,183,583  19,502,197 


INTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  give,  below,  several  tables,  prepared  at  the  canal  department  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  the  Legislative  Manual,  or  “ Red  Book,”  recently  published  at  Albany.  They 
exhibit  the  quantity  (in  tons)  of  merchandise  and  other  property  shipped  and  received  at 
Bufliilo,  Black  Rock,  Oswego,  Ac.,  for  a series  of  years,  from  1836  to  1844,  inclusive. 

A Statement  of  the  Tons  and  Different  Classes  of  Property  coming  from  other  States, 
and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Bock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  9 years,  is  as  follows : — 
Tons  or  Pxoraurr  counts  from  other  States,  via  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock. 


Years.  Prod,  of  forest.  Agriculture.  Manufactures.  Oth.  articles.  Total. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1836, 3,755  31,761  641  116  364273 

1837 7,104  34,196  454  475  424229 

1838,  4,615  62,568  489  515  68,187 

1839,  92,835  66,640  801  438  90,723 

1840,  18,133  105,251  1,200  955  125,530 

1841,  35,126  139,180  3,696  1,535  179,537 

1842,  26.229  148,798  2,639  1,778  179,437 

1843,  314211  172,258  2,026  2,751  2084246 

1844,  52,061  168,983  722  2,777  234,543 


* Estimated. 
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1830, 

1*045 

Via.  Oxwkcl 
4,768 

13 

49 

M15 

1837,. 

533 

5,929 

17 

126 

6*605 

1838, 

4,618 

3,132 

11 

15 

7,774 

1833, 

5,809 

4*567 

... 

419 

10,795 

1840 

3,108 

3313 

67 

85 

6379 

1841, 

10,272 

3,606 

6 

104 

13,988 

1842, 

4340 

4377 

27 

73 

9317 

1843,- 

5,664 

12307 

51 

118 

17346 

1844, 

16,027 

21349 

131 

152 

37353 

Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  skipped  at  Buffalo  end  Game go^  from  tie  pear  1835  to  1844, 
and  at  Black  Bock  from  1K39  to  1844,  inclusive,  and  the  total  tons  of  Wheat  and 


Flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river. 

were  as  follows . 

lean. 

Bofiklo. 

B Rock. 

Oiweto. 

Total. 

Totl  tana 
arriv'd  at 

Tons. 

Tans. 

Toms. 

Toms 

Ude-waL 

1835,. 

15335 

14,888 

30,823 

128353 

1836, 

24,154 

13351 

37,745 

124382 

1837, 

27306 

7,429 

34,635 

116,491 

1838, 

57,977 

10,010 

67387 

133,080 

1839, 

60382 

7,697 

15,106 

82387 

134,683 

1840, 

95,573 

12,825 

15,075 

123,473 

244,869 

1841, 

106371 

24,843 

16,677 

147,791 

301.360 

1842, 

107,522 

13335 

14,338 

134,895 

198^231 

1843, 

146,126 

12,882 

25358 

184,866 

348.780 

1844, 

145,510 

15,669 

42393 

203,472 

277,803 

Tone  of  Merchandise  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844,  in* 

elusive. 


States. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Pennsylvania,.-. 

1,151 

1,446 

1,029 

827 

539 

763 

725 

Ohio, 

15,187 

14338 

9,445 

14297 

10,038 

14,528 

12,370 

Michigan, 

10,084 

6,656 

4,294 

5,456 

4,915 

8252 

9,389 

Indiana, 

1369 

2296 

751 

1,087 

785 

2256 

2,332 

IHinoia, 

3244 

3,634 

2,353 

2249 

2,490 

3,476 

4,32ft 

Wisconsin, 

392 

651 

662 

1,029 

1,410 

2,890 

3272 

Kentucky, 

335 

654 

241 

495 

295 

428 

205 

Missouri 

77 

24 

2 

51 

14 

65 

14 

Tennessee, 

26 

14 

26 

6 

35 

13 

Alabama, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Iowa, 

... 

... 

... 

13 

4 

28 

7 

Canada,  

21 

... 

49 

21 

29 

75 

100 

Via  Oswego,. 

32,086 

29,699 

18340 

25,551 

20,525 

32378 

32,747 

States  not  spec’d. 

2,542 

4,498 

3,192 

5,489 

3,538 

4,537 

9,648 

Totals, 

34,628 

34, 197 

22,032 

31,040 

24,063 

37,515 

42,395 

Tone  of  Furniture  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive . 


States,  Ac. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1941. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Pennsylvania, ... 

54 

25 

38 

28 

28 

26 

26 

Ohio, 

1,096 

785 

671 

377 

619 

692 

575 

Michigan, 

M39 

776 

422 

258 

618 

746 

992 

Indiana, 

132 

56 

38 

29 

42 

126 

186 

Illinois, 

699 

392 

246 

168 

429 

638 

797 

Wisconsin,. 

150 

141 

154 

161 

575 

1,315 

1,576 

Kentucky, 

11 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

Missouri,. 

13 

4 

11 

4 

7 

3 

2 

Tenneaaee, 

1 

t(t 

1 

2 

Iowa,. 

... 

# # 

, % 

. . 

3 

12 

is 

Canada,.. 

5 

*• 

23 

19 

49 

47 

23 

Total, 

3,500 

2,188 

1,605 

1,047 

2,372 

3,613 

4,190 
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SHIPPING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  Shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States,  distin- 
guishing the  branches  of  trade  m which  the  same  was  employed,  in  each  year , from 
1790  to  1842. 


Yean. 

Reg.  Tonnage.  Enrolled  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Coasting  Whale  Cod 

Lie.  Vsss.  und.  20  Tons. 

Coasting  Cod 

trade. 

trade. 

fishery. 

fishery. 

trade. 

fiahery. 

Total. 

1790, 

346,254 

103,775 



28,348 

478,377 

1791, 

363,110 

106,494 

32,542 

502.146 

1792, 

411,438 

120,957 

* 

32,060 

564,437 

1793, 

367,734 

114,853 

38,177 

7,217 

11,985 

491,780 

1794, 

438,862 

167,227 

4,139 

23,121 

16,977 

5,549 

628,816 

1795, 

529,470 

164,795 

3,162 

24,887 

19,601 

6,046 

747,963 

1796, 

576,733 

195,423 

2.3S3 

28*509 

22,416 

6,453 

831,900 

1797, 

597,777 

214,077 

1,103 

33,406 

20,325 

7,222 

876,912 

1798, 

603,376 

227,343 

763 

35,476 

24,099 

7,269 

898,328 

1799, 

669,197 

220,904 

592 

23,932 

25,736 

6,046 

946,408 

1800, 

669,921 

2454195 

651 

32,306 

27,196 

7,120 

972,492 

1801, 

718,549 

246,255 

736 

314179 

28,296 

8,101 

1,033,218 

1802, 

560,380 

260,543 

580 

32,987 

29,079 

8,533 

892,101 

1803, 

597,157 

268,676 

1,142 

43,416 

30,384 

8,396 

949,147 

1804, 

672,530 

286,840 

323 

43,088 

30,696 

8,925 

1,042,403 

1805, 

749,341 

301,366 

898 

48,479 

314196 

8,986 

1,140,368 

1806, 

808,284 

309,977 

728 

50.353 

30,562 

8,829 

14108,735 

1807, 

848,306 

318,189 

907 

60,699 

30,838 

8,616 

1,268,548 

1808, 

769,053 

387,684 

724 

43,597 

33435 

8,400 

1,242,595 

1809, 

910,059 

371,500 

573 

26,109 

33,661 

84176 

1,350,281 

1810, 

984,269 

371,114 

339 

26,250 

34,232 

8,577 

1,424,783 

1811, 

768,852 

386,258 

54 

34,360 

34,103 

8,872 

1,232,502 

1812, 

760,624 

443,180 

941 

21,822 

34,790 

8,636 

1,269,997 

1813, 

674,853 

433,404 

788 

124155 

37,703 

8,622 

1,166,628 

1814, 

674,632 

425,713 

561 

8,863 

40,443 

8,922 

1,159,208 

1815, 

854,294 

435,066 

1,229 

26,510 

40,598 

10,427 

1,368,127 

1816, 

800,759 

479,979 

1,168 

37,879 

42,185 

10,246 

1,3724118 

1817, 

809,724 

481,457 

349* 

53,990 

43,571 

10,816 

1,399,911 

1818, 

606,088 

503,140 

614 

58,551 

46,233 

10,555 

tl, 226, 184 

1819, 

612,930 

523, 55^ 

686 

65,044 

47,502 

11,031 

14266,751 

1820, 

619,047 

539,080 

1,053 

60,842 

48,944 

11,197 

1,280,166 

1821, 

619,896 

559,435 

1,924 

51,351 

55,408 

10,941 

14198,958 

1822, 

628,150 

573,080 

3,133 

58,405 

51,108 

10,820 

1,324,699 

1823, 

639,920 

566,408 

585 

67,040 

51,396 

114U3 

1,336,565 

1824, 

669,972 

5894123 

180 

68,238 

52,340 

9,208 

1,389,163 

1825, 

700,788 

587,273 

70,626 

53,588 

10,836 

1,423,111 

1826, 

737,978 

1,534,190 

1827, 

747,170 

1,620,607 

1828, 

812,619 

787,224 

180‘ 

74,765 

55,680' 

19,921 

1,741,391 

1829, 

650*142 

490,468* 

97,888 

18,390 

3,907 

tl, 260, 977 

1830, 

576,475 

496,639 

792* 

95,014 

20,338 

3,515 

1,191,776 

1831, 

620,451 

516,086 

481 

103,449 

23,637 

3~,?39 

14167,846 

1832, 

686,989 

624,159 

377 

99,152 

25,468 

3,302 

1,439*450 

1833, 

750,026 

717,422 

‘ 478 

107,294 

26,776 

4,151 

1,606,149 

1834, 

857,438 

755,462 

364 

113,555 

28,156 

3,930 

1,758,907 

1835, 

1836, 

897,774 

846,116 

1,573 

58,413 

26,906 

4,893 

1,882,103 

ia37, 

810,447 

927,249 

1,894 

75,054 

29,730 

5,497 

1,896,685 

1838, 

822,591 

1,008,146 

541*29 

63,973 

32,958 

6,090 

1,995,639 

1839, 

831,244 

1,120,310 

439 

65,157 

33,241 

7,091 

2,096,478 

1840, 

899,764 

1,144,664 

67,926 

32,030 

8,109 

2,180,764 

1841, 

945,803 

1,076,036 

60,556 

31,031 

5,995 

2,130,744 

1842, 

975,358 

1,0184153 

377 

49,941 

27,500 

4,862 

2,092,390 

1843, 

1,009,305 

1,0484108 

142 

54,901 

27,947 

54,901 

2,158,609 

* Included  with  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  fisheries. 

t These  variations  were  caused  by  corrections  made  at  these  two  periods  in  the  register, 
the  tonnage,  loot,  and  sold,  not  having  been  annually  deducted  until  the  year  1829. 
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IMPORT  OF  COTTON  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

We  publish  below,  from  an  authentic  Liverpool  circular,  a statement  of  the  import  of 
cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  each  year,  from  1635  to  1845,  together  with  the  stocks  re- 
maining in  ports  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  six  yean,  and  the  export  and  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  for  four  yean. 

General  Statement  of  Import  into  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  ten  tears. 

Atlantic  N.  Orleans,  Total ' Demarara  W.  lndn  East 

Taan.  States.  Mobile,  Ac.  U.  States.  Brazil.  A Berbiee.  Ac.  Errpt.  ladies. 

1844,  493,697  735,776  1,929,473  112,299  17,410  67,033  930,761 

1843,  489,110  907,461  1,396,571  98,726  114  19,509  46,506  181,999 

1849,  346,057  672,671  1,018,728  85,655  135  19,776  18,245  255,199 

1841,  277.214  624,978  902,192  90^637  995  34,366  40,054  274,984 

1840,  434,642  810,365  1,245,007  83,991  517  24,789  37,112  216,495 

1839,  347,111  466,504  813,125  97,656  1,494  36,583  31,576  131,731 

1839.  451,009  673,183  1,124,192  137,499  1,880  30,318  28,461  108,879 

1837  '"327,739  517,449  845,188  116,605  2,436  27,652  39,329  145,063 

1836,  384,183  381,053  765,236  148,093  3,167  32^86  32,946  219,157 

1835,  389,429  373^09  763,238  143,580  3,503  21,750  40,719  118,433 

The  grand  total,  in  each  year, is  as  follows: — 1835, 1,091,223 ; 1836, 1,201,185 ; 1837, 
1,176,273 ; 1838, 1,431,229 ; 1839,  1,112,165;  1840, 1,607,911 ; 1841, 1,342,528;  1842, 
1,397,668 ; 1843, 1,743,418 ; 1844, 1,656,905. 

Statement  of  Stock  of  Cotton,  at  the  close  of  the  last  six  tears. 


Descriptions.  1844.  1843.  1842.  1841.  1840.  1839. 

Sea  Island,. ) 4,400  3,450  5,380  6,170  3,760 

Stained  do., > 145,821  800  1,080  1,240  490  1,460 

Upland, S 131,300  884180  68,090  98,010  48,630 

Mobile  and  Alabama,..  ) onfirui  1*9,200  53,380  56,500  62,830  35,160 

New  Orleans, \ 227,500  1364150  147,880  137,490  87,290 

Pernambuco,*^ 26,931  18,770  17,010  9,070  6,870 

Bahia  and  Maceio, 11,810  68,300  10,870  8,530  5,670  1,940 

Maranham, 23,890  27,850  18,940  7,760  1,160 

Peruvian,- 2,490  9,890  5,540  1,970 

Egyptian, 41,383  28,000  21,720  30,910  21,810  12,640 

Surat  and  Madras, 235,517  191,700  146,470  138,280  80,120  41,700 

Other  descriptions, 14,534  14,600  50,820  35,610  29,090  22380 

Total 895,927  785,800  561,430  538,260  464,050  265,470 


Export  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Great  Britain,  for  four  tears. 

Export  Consumption. 

1844.  1843.  1842.  1841.  1844.  1843.  1842.  1841. 

American,  76,650  52,350  62,000  46,3501,099,8301,114,772  918,978  881,742 

Brazil,....  2,100  1,300  3,450  2,450  115,697  80,444  68,415  66,207 

W.  India,.  400  1,190  2,350  2,250  15,490  25,532  24,491  21,791 

Egyptian,.  300  200  100  100  54,155  40,300  27,175  30,854 

E.  India,.  70,550  61,160  70,100  65,150  120,388  111,384  156,299  150,394 

Total,.  150,000  116,200  138,000  116,300 1,405,560  1,372,432  1,195,358  1,150,988 
Prices  of  Cotton  at  Liverpool,  in  1844  and  1845. 

1845.  1844.  1845.  1844. 

Upland,  ord.  to  mid......  3J  a 3f  41  a 5 Mobile,  ord.  to  mid.,  3 a 4 44  a 5| 

Fair  to  good  fair, 44  a 4|  5(  a 54  Fair  to  good  fair,  4|  a 44  5|  a 54 

Good  to  fine, 44  a 5 5|  a 5|  Good  to  fine, 4|  a 54  5 j a 6 

N.  Orleans,  ord.  to  mid-,  34  a 44  41  a 54  Sea  Island,  stained 

Fair  to  good  fair, 4f  a 4}  5|  a 5}  and  saw  gin, 34  a 8 4 a 94 

Good, 5 a 54  5|  a 6 Ordinary,- 9}  a 10  IO4  a 11 

Choice  marks, 5|  a 7 64  a 7 Middling, 10j  a 11  ll|  a 114 

Alabama,  ord.  to  mid.,.  3 a 34  44  a 4}  Fair 12  a 124  12  a 13 

Fair  to  good  fair, 3}  a 44  5 a 54  Good  fair, 15  a 16  14  a 15 

Good  and  fine,....  19  a 24  17  a 24 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  li- 
brary Association  of  New  York,  has  been  printed.  The  last  annual  report  exhibited  an 
excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter  year  of  315,  and  that  of  the  previous  year  a loss  of 
144  members.  The  last  annual  repoit  stated  the  number  of  paying  members  to  be  2,001. 
The  number  of  withdrawals,  and  accounts  dosed  in  1844,  was  497 — the  additions,  in  the 
same  period,  were  387 ; leaving  the  total  number  of  members,  at  the  time  of  dosing  the 
report,  in  January,  1845,  1,817.  Of  these,  there  are  members  paying  annually  $2, 
1,817 ; 74  merchants  and  others,  paying  annually  $5.  The  number  of  honorary  mem- 
bers elected  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  is  162.  Of  these,  there  are  deceased 
45;  leaving  the  present  number  117.  The  stockholders  of  Clinton  Hall  Association 
(292)  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  library,  as  a grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  liberality 
in  erecting  that  building  for  the  benefit  of  the  association.  The  number  of  merchants* 
derks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  probably  exceeds  10,000 ; and  yet,  less  than  2,000  avail 
themselves  of  the  unrivalled  advantages  of  this  noble  institution.  This  certainly  does 
not  speak  as  well  for  die  intelligence  of  “ Young  New  York,**  as  its  friends  could  rea- 
sonably desire ; especially  as  it  requires  but  the  trifling  annual  sum  of  two  dollars,  to 
enjoy  all  its  privileges.  We  should  consider  it  an  important  item  in  the  credentials  of 
character,  in  a young  man  applying  to  us  for  a clerkship,  to  know  that  he  was  a member 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Assodation.  It  seems,  by  the  report,  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  association  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  have  not  proved  permanently  suc- 
cessful ; and  the  directors  have  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  have  less  to 
fear  from  the  want  of  additions,  than  from  the  withdrawal  of  members.  They  very  justly 
urge  it  upon  those  chosen  to  succeed  them  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
amocintion,  to  make  it  the  chief  object  of  their  attention  to  gratify  the  wishes,  as  far  as 
may  be  ascertained,  of  those  who  are  already  participants  in  its  benefits ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  will  feel  more  sensibly  that,  though  his  incli- 
nations may  not  lead  him  to  avail  himself,  to  any  great  degree,  of  the  advantages  of  mem- 
bership, yet  it  rests  upon  him  as  a duty,  as  it  should  be  his  pride,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  and  advancement  of  an  institution  so  worthy  of  his  most  hearty  and  zealous 
attachment 

The  library  exhibits  a gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  its  volumes.  At  the  close 
of  1843,  it  contained  20,567.  There  have  been  added,  since,  by  purchase,  671 ; and  by 
donations,  74 ; making  the  total  number  of  volumes,  at  the  present  time,  21,312 — besides 
which,  there  have  been  purchased,  to  complete  deficient  sets,  305 ; making  the  total  pur- 
chases 976  volumes.  It  appears,  from  the  treasurer’s  report,  that  the  receipts  of  the  past 
year  have  been  $4,204  25,  and  the  expenditures  $3,787  47;  leaving  a balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  of  $415  78.  The  institution  is  represented  as  entirely  free  from 
debt,  and  with  a balance  on  hand.  By  an  extract  from  the  constitution,  appended  to  the 
report,  (and  we  give  it  for  the  information  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  members,)  it 
appears  that  any  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  as  a clerk,  may  become  a mem- 
ber, if  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  by  subscribing  to  the  constitution,  and  paying 
an  initiation  fee  of  $1,  and  $1  for  the  first  six  months.  His  farther  regular  dues  are  fifty 
cents  quarterly,  in  advance.  Merchants  may  become  members,  by  paying  $5  annually. 
No  merchant,  however,  is  entitled  to  a vote,  or  eligible  to  any  office.  Persons  not  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading-room  upon  the 
tame  terms  as  merchants. 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  MONTREAL. 

The  directors  of  this  association  have  favored  us  with  their  fourth  annual  report,  a neat 
pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages,  embracing  the  address  introductory  to  the  winter  course  of 
lectures,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Simpson,  A-  M.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  at  Montreal. 
The  report  is  a well-written,  business-like  document,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lent management,  and  progressive  prosperity  of  the  association.  A more  general  deter- 
mination appears  to  exist  among  the  members  to  profit  by  the  various  means  of  self-im- 
provement which  the  institution  places  within  their  reach.  The  library  and  reading-room 
are  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  and  a few  from  the  United 
States.*  The  library  contains  3,044  volume^,  741  of  which  are  in  the  French  language. 
The  librarian’s  books  show  a list  of  300  readers  since  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  and  of 
2,135  volumes  issued,  besides  upwards  of  200  magazines  and  reviews — 349  volumes 
more  were  taken  during  the  last  twelve  months  than  in  the  preceding,  which  is  consider- 
ed a satisfactory  proof  of  the  increasing  taste  among  the  commercial  class  of  Montreal 
for  literary  studies.  The  lecture  department  of  the  association  is  represented  as  creating 
the  most  general  interest- among  the  members,  as  its  benefits  are  participated  in  by  a large 
and  interesting  class,  (the  ladies,  we  presume,)  who  can  only  profit  by  the  other  branches 
through  the  medium  of  others. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  association,  say  the  directors,  every  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  induce  our  fellow-citizens  of  French  origin  to  join  the  institution,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  benefits,  but  with  very  little  success.  In  order  to  accomplish  so  dcsirahle 
an  object,  the  directors  propose  securing  one  or  more  lecturers  in  the  French  language. 
The  board  earnestly  entreat  the  co-operation  of  their  French  Canadian  brethren,  assuring 
them  that  the  following  extract  from  a former  report  accurately  conveys  the  principle  by 
which  the  members  of  the  association  have  ever  been  actuated,  and  on  which  all  their 
proceedings  have  been  based : — “ Let  us  all,  whatever  be  our  creed,  our  country,  or  our 
descent,  assist  each  other,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  search  after  knowledge.  Let  all  spirit 
of  nationality,  or  of  party,  be  laid  aside ; and  our  only  emulation  be,  who  shall  outstrip 
the  other  in  the  race  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement”  A truly  catholic  sentiment, 
worthy  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age.  The  present  list  of  members  is 
nearly  four  hundred — more,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  our  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association  now  numbers.  The  treasurer’s  report  exhibits  the  finances  of 
the  association  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers 
elected  for  1845: — Theodore  Lyman,  President ; W.  C.  Evans,  Vice-President;  H.  E. 
Montgomerie,  Corresponding  Secretary;  S.  L.  Taylor,  Recording  Secretary;  George 
Bent,  Treasurer ; J.  II.  Winn,  Peter  Nicol,  John  Murray,  Charles  Freeland,  Donald 
Fraser,  G.  H.  Frothiugham,  T.  P.  Roe,  Henry  Pratt,  T.  D.  Hall,  J.  J.  Mackenzie, 
Directors.  t 

MERCANTILE  INTEGRITY. 

Two  dry  goods  merchants,  one  in  Cedar  and  the  other  in  Chatham  street,  both  of 
whom  had  failed  some  six  or  eight  years  since,  and  compromised  with  their  creditors  for 
about  fifty  or  sixty  cents  to  the  dollar ; having  been  since  then  doing  a successful  business, 
at  the  close  of  the  old  year  they  waited  on  their  old  creditors,  unexpectedly  to  them,  with 
checks  for  the  whole  deficiency,  with  interest,  in  one  instance ; and  for  one-half  the  de- 
ficiency, with  interest,  in  the  other.  The  dry  goods  merchants,  in  the  above  cases,  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  true  moral  honesty.  We  refer  our  mercantile 
friends  to  the  article,  in  the  former  part  of  this  Magazine,  entitled  “ Morality  for 
Merchants.” 

* There  are  several  daily  and  weekly  Journals  from  the  United  8tates;  bet  in  a list  of 
eighteen  Reviews  and  Magazines,  but  two  are  from  the  Union,  viz:  the  “ North  Ameri- 
can Review,”  and  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine.” 
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RUSSIAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  old  Chinese  Efnpire,  no  nation  was  allowed  to  trade  at 
two  different  frontiers  of  the  Empire  of  China.  The  Russians,  however,  take  no  account 
of  this  law,  for,  not  content  with  their  trade  through  Kiachta,  they  have  just  founded  a 
company  for  trading  with  the  ports  of  China  and  with  Japan.  Two  Russian  ships,  in 
1806,  attempted  to  trade  to  Kuan  tong,  but  an  imperial  rescript  strictly  forbade  this,  and 
prohibited  any  nation  trading  at  Canton  that  had  not  special  permission.  We  learn  from 
the  Aagsburgh  Gazette  that  the  first  expedition  of  the  new  Russian  Company  will  try  the 
question.  It  is  thought  that  an  embassy  will  accompany  it,  not  xrnly  to  conclude  a treaty 
like  that  with  England  and  America,  but  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  river  Amur.  It 
is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Dutch  alone  have  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan.  The 
Russians  have  had  relations  of  various  kinds  with  that  empire  for  upwards  of  half  a cen- 
tury, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  nominal  masters  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Japanese  not  only  added  Jesso,  and  most  of  the  Kurile  islands,  but  Kunaschir, 
Ischieotan,  Jutanop,  and  Urup  to  their  kingdom*  except  the  island  of  Karafto  or  Jarakai, 
miscalled  Sacha li  by  our  geographers.  The  Russians  who  came  over  from  Kamtschatka 
and  Ochotsk  are  in  constant  intercourse  with  all  these  islands ; they  often  sought  to  form 
colonies  there,  and  have  almost  come  in  hostile  contact  with  the  Japanese  on  that  account. 
According  to  a Japanese  author,  the  Czarina  Catharine  said,  41  that  it  should  always  be 
the  object  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  to  seek  to  increase  the  Russian  empire  and 
extend  its  frontier.  The  Orotz,  or  Russians,”  says  the  same  author,  44  obeyed  this  injunc- 
tion, and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  country  of  Kamtschatka.  They  named  a governor, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  as  tribute  a deer-skin.  They  then  began  to  trade 
with  the  island  of  Jesso,  receiving  pepper,  sugar,  and  linen,  in  exchange  for  gold  and 
skins.”  He  says : 44  We,  Japanese,  gather  neither  gold  nor  silver ; we  even  make  a 
secret  of  having  such  costly  articles,  for  fear  the  Russians  should  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Jesso  is  to  our  kingdom  as  the  lips  and  teeth  are  to  the  body.  One  must 
always  be  on  one's  guard.” 


THE  NEW  EXPRESS  ESTABLISHMENT,  IN  WALL  STREET. 

Tbe  establishment  of  expresses  in  the  United  States,  by  individuals,  has,  from  a small 
beginning,  grown  up  to  an  extensive  and  wide- spread  enterprise,  and  has,  in  fact,  become 
an  institution,  as  it  were,  of  the  country,  as  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  social  and 
commercial  movements  of  the  day,  as  the  poet-office  department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ; managed,  however,  with  greater  system  and  skill  One  of  the  leading  expresses 
of  New  York,  (Livingston,  Wells,  and  Pomeroy,)  have  recently,  at  groat  expense,  fitted 
up  a new  office,  in  a manner  that  it  only  requires  a glance  at,  to  show  the  system  and 
care  adopted  in  its  management  Mr.  Marshall,  an  intelligent  gentleman  connected  with 
the  express  business,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  description  of  the  new  office ! — 

44  The  street  door  is  fastened  by  a very  strong  and  superior  lock  ; and,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a strong  safety  chain  over  the  lock — so  tHkt,  if  the  lock  were  forced  from  the 
outside,  this  chain  would  prevent  the  door  being  opened.  Another  advantage  of  the  chain 
is  this : the  persons  inside  might  be  called  to  the  door  in  the  night,  either  by  the  arrival 
of  an  express,  or  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  some  other  cause.  By  unlocking  the  door,  and 
opening  it  os  far  as  the  slackness  of  tbe  chain  will  allow,  tbe  persons  inside  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  person  outside  were  entitled  to  admission,  or  not ; thus  guarding  against 
the  forcible  ingress  of  improper  persons.  On  tbe  right  hand,  upon  entering  the  door,  is 
a desk  designed  for  the  use  of  strangers  who  may  wish  to  write  a note,  or  who  have  re- 
ceipts to  sign,  and  the  like.  This  convenience  prevents  their  being  obliged  to  go  to  more 
private  parts  of  the  office  for  these  purposes.  Upon  this  desk,  are  letter-boxes  for  city 
distribution.  The  counter,  at  which  parcels  are  received  and  delivered,  is  on  tbe  right 
hand  aide  of  the  room ; and  the  two  desks  at  which  the  clerks  make  out  receipts,  are  at 
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each  end  of  the  counter,  and  are  labelled  4 Receiving  Clerks.*  This  counter  is  lower 
than  usual — a decided  improvement  upon  the  high  counters  generally  found  in  express 
offices  ; while  its  great  width  renders  it  equally  safe.  It  is  of  a light  cream  color,  slightly 
marbled,  with  a top  of  solid  black  walnut.  Just  beyond  the  counter,  and  jutting  beyond 
it  about  a foot,  is  a private  enclosure,  some  9 feet  wide,  and  36  feet  long,  with  a top  of 
black  walnut — labelled  on  the  side  4 Entry  Clerks'  and  4 Assorting  Clerks.'  This  enclo- 
sure is  of  great  value  to  the  systematic  and  safe  management  of  the  business.  Within  it, 
all  the  outward  expresses  arc  made  up,  and  the  inward  ones  received,  examined,  and  pre- 
pared for  delivery.  It  is  so  entirely  excluded  from  observation,  that  no  one  can  see  what 
is  going  on  within  it — neither  the  public,  nor  any  one  connected  with  the  office,  except 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  this  depot  tmOQt — a consideration  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  prevents  improper  persons  seeing  which 
trunks  going  from  the  office  are  valuable.  Within  this  enclosure  is  a set  of  closets,  6ix 
in  number,  in  each  of  which  is  alternately  placed  a bed  and  a wardrobe,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  occupy  the  office  at  night.  Three  persons  remain  in  the  office  at  night ; and 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  the  office  that  one  of  them  shall  always  be  upon  watch,  and  be 
relieved  by  the  others  at  regular  and  stated  hours.  In  this  apartment,  a sufficient  number 
of  salamander  safes  are  placed  at  the  bed-sides  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  office.  The  rear 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  apartments  ; one  of  which  is  labelled  ‘ Book-keepers,' 
and  is  occupied  by  them  and  by  Mr.  Livingston  himself,  whose  desk  is  so  placed  as  to 
see  every  thing  that  is  going  on  at  the  counter.  This  room  columns  one  of  the  largest 
salamander  safes,  and  is  so  arranged  os  to  furnish  every  facility  for  system  in  this  important 
department  Attached  to  thi^  is  a room  labelled  4 Foreign  Agency,’  exclusively  devoted 
to  foreign  business — a branch  of  the  general  business  which  Mr.  Livingston  has  organized, 
and  prosecutes  on  bis  personal  account ; and  which  embraces  the  transmission  of  parcels 
to  and  from  the  various  seaports  and  inland  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
the  Islc3  of  Man,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  ; and  to  any  ana  every  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe ; and  to  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  and  overland  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ; together  with  the  collection  c?  accounts,  bills,  drafts,  legacies,  and  the  like,  in  the 
above  countries ; presenting  facilities  for  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  collecting  legal 
testimony,  that  will  save  parties  the  necessity  of  going  to  Europe  to  attend  to  them  in 
person.  Passengers  can  be  brought  out  from  any  part  of  Europe  through  this  agency, 
and  potent-rights  secured  in  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  German  States, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.” 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

On  the  44  let  alone"  principle,  capital  will  be  always  able  to  take  the  advantage  of 
labor  ; and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  capital  can  wait — labor  cannot  At  the  great  fire 
in  New  York,  forty  or  fifty  dollars  were  paid  for  the  use  of  a dray.  Capital  would  not 
wait  then,  and  therefore  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  labor.  This  was  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  The  rule  is,  that  labor  cannot  wait,  and  is  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  ca- 
pital. When  a man  must  have  work  to-day,  or  go  without  bread  for  himself  and  family, 
he  is  not  in  a position  to  make  a fair  bargain.  Capital  is  able  to  look  about,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  circumstances  which  will  enable  it  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor. 
The  large  clothes-dealere  in  the  cities  have  their  agents  in  the  country,  who  get  work 
done  at  the  lowest  prices.  A gentleman  told  us,  the  other  day,  that  he  saw  the  daughter 
of  a respectable  farmer  making  shirts  for  eleven  cents  a piece,  for  one  of  the  dealers. 
He  asked  her  whether  she  thought  it  a sufficient  price.  44  No,"  said  she,  44  if  I were 
obliged  to  support  myself,  I could  not  do  it  by  this  work ; but  I merely  employ  time  which 
otherwise  I should  not  use."  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  thus  lowering  the 
price  paid  to  those  who  did  depend  on  their  labor  for  subsistence.  But  this  is  only  one 
out  of  a multitude  of  examples,  to  show  that  the  principle  of  competition  does  not  regu- 
late itself  as  it  ought — that  the  “ let  alone”  principle  does  not  produce  results  which  are 
in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice.  The  principle  of  free  competition  is  a good  one  for 
the  strong,  the  sagacious — for  those  who  have  talent,  means,  energy ; but  it  gives  no 
'Jiance  to  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  friendless.  It  develops  great  energy,  and  produces 
great  results ; but  it  makes  one  part  of  society  the  tools  and  instruments  by  which  ano- 
ther part  may  carve  out  their  way  to  fortune. 
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1. — Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History , comprising — 7.  Ancient  History;  con - 
taining  the  Political  History , Geographical  Position , and  Social  State  of  the  Principal 
Nations  of  Antiquity , carefully  revised  from  the  Ancient  Writers.  II.  Modem  His- 
tory; containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their  Po- 
litical History , and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition;  with  a History  of  the 
Colonies  founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  C.  Taylor.  Revised , with  a Chapter  on  the 
. History  of  the  United  States.  By  C.  S.  Henry,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History 
in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Phi- 
ladelphia : George  S.  Appleton. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  volumes  combine  the  best  summary  on  universal  history  that  hitherto  has 
been  presented  to  the  public.  The  present  work  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  those 
who  have  not  leisure  to  explore  all  the  mass  of  historical  literature,  but  who  are  desirous 
to  know  the  principal  facto  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  to  acquire  a general  and  ac- 
curate synopsis  of  the  predominating  features  of  general  history.  As  a text-book  for  the 
professor,  to  be  used  in  his  classes,  it  offers  attractions,  it  is  believed,  superior  to  any  other 
similar  synopsis  of  the  kind.  It  is  a masterly  and  eloquent,  and,  in  our  judgment,  an 
accurate  and  impartial  view  of  all  those  important  influential  discoveries  and  events,  with 
their  legislation,  and  other  correlate  affairs,  which  have  transpired  among  the  nations,  so 
far  as  they  are  attested  by  apparently  authentic  evidence..  There  is  also  another  place 
in  which  die  44  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History**  can  be  introduced  with  pecu- 
liar effect ; and  that  is,  within  the  domestic  circle.  The  volume  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated  and  read  ; and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  as  an  indispensable  family  manual 

3. — Rural  Economy , m its  Relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorology ; or. 
Chemistry  Applied  to  Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Low,  Agri- 
culturist New  York:  D.  Appleton.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton. 

We  are  here  furnished  with  a summary  view  of  all  the  questions  of  rural  economy  that 
admit  of  scientific  investigation.  The  first  part  of  die  work  treats  in  succession  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  vegetation ; of  the  composition  of  vegetables,  and 
their  immediate  principles ; of  fermentation,  and  of  solids.  The  second  comprises  a 
summary  of  all  that  has  yet  been  done  on  the  subject  of  manures,  organic  and  mineral ; 
a diacostoon  of  the  subject  of  solutions ; general  views  of  the  maintenance  and  economy 
of  live  stock ; and  finally,  some  considerations  on  meteorology  and  climate,  and  on  die 
relations  between  organised  beings  and  atmosphere.  The  English  translator  says  that, 
in  the  person  of  its  distinguished  author,  the  man  of  science  is  happily  associated  with 
the  practical  fanner.  M.  Roussingaulf’s  tide  to  consideration  is  recognised  wherever  let- 
ters and  education  have  extended  their  influence. 

3. — Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  8.  Margaret  Fuller.  New  York: 
Greeley  & M’Etrath. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  popular  common-placeisras  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  her 
recently  published  essays  for  the  women,  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  England,  will 
not  probably  comprehend  or  appreciate  the  independent  views  and  wholesome  truths  of 
Miss  Fuller,  as  set  forth  in  this  volume.  The  true  dignity  and  sphere  of  woman  it,  we 
apprehend,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated.  Miss  F.  has  not  written  a 
book,  (to  quote  from  14  proverbial  philosophy,**)  of  detail,  where  all  is  orderly  set  down, 
and  they  that  read  may  run,  nor  need  to  stop  and  think ; bat  rather  referring  confidence 
implied  in  the  reader*  skill  to  unrevel  meaning  mysteries.  Ideas  are  oft-times  shy  of 
the  dose  furniture  of  words,  and  thought,  wherein  only  is  power,  may  be  best  conveyed 
by  a suggestion.  We  fear  it  will  demand  a large  portion  of  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century  to  fulfil  her  implied  prophesy  of  woman’s  destiny  on  earth. 
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4.  — Correepondence  between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  from  1794  to  1805.  Translated  Of 

George  H.  Calvert.  Vol.  1.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

We  have  here  what  appears  to  us  an  excellent  translation  of  the  correspondence  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  German  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  printed  to  match 
Mr.  Ripley’s  “ Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature.”  It  opens,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
translator,  who  truly  appreciates  his  subject,  to  the  American  and  English  reader  the 
richest  epistolary  treasure  that  literature  contains.  There  is  no  other  instance  of  affec- 
tionate union  between  two  men  of  such  intellect, and  culture,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  a rapid  interchange  of  letters.  The  correspond- 
ence consists  of  more  than  nine  hundred  letters,  and  embraces  ten  years  of  the  prime  of 
both,  and  ending  only  with  Schiller’s  life.  Mr.  Calvert  administers  a severe,  but  just 
rebuke,  to  the  author  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  recently  delivered  at  Cambridge,  for 
Ids  stale  compound  of  “ calumny  against  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  world — the  most 
honored  man  of  a people  rich  in  virtue  and  genius.” 

5.  — Library  of  American  Biography.  Conducted  by  Jared  Sparks.  Second  series. 

Yol.  4.  Boston  : Charles  C.  Little  and*  James  Brown. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  three  valuable  contributions  to  American  biography, 
viz : the  life  of  Roger  Williams,  by  William  Gammell ; the  life  of  Timothy  Dwight,  by 
William  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  and  the  life  of  Count  Pulaski,  by  Jared  Sparks.  The  me- 
moirs are  well  written,  and  furnish  comprehensive  compends  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  those  eminent  men,  whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  left 
an  impress  upon  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  that  time  cannot  obliterate.  Mr.  Sparks’s 
memoir  of  Pulaski  is  perhaps  more  of  a history  of  the  times  of  the  generous  and  patri- 
otic Pole,  than  a personal  sketch  of  his  life.  We  may  repeat,  with  more  earnestness  than 
usual,  the  hackneyed  remark,  that  no  library  can  be  complete  without  Mr.  Sparks’s  admi- 
rable collection  of  original  biographies  of  eminent  Americans. 

6.  — Essays.  Second  Series.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Boston.:  James  M unroe. 

It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  the  first  series  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  essays,  ‘but 

we  have  read  enough  of  the  present  volume  to  satisfy  us. that  all  he  has  ever  written  is 
worthy  of  earnest  study,  and  deep  meditation.  There  are  many  things  in  these  essays 
that  present  themselves  with  great  force  and  beauty  to  our  very  ordinary  capacity  of  com- 
prehension ; while  there  are  others  that  require  several  readings,  and  much  reflection, 
before  we  can  discover  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  author.  The  volume  contains 
eight  essays,  with  titles  as  follows: — 1.  The  Poet;  8.  Experience;  3.  Character ; 4. 
Manners;  5.  Gifts;  6.  Nature;  7.  Politics;  8.  The  Nominalist  and  Pietist;  and  a lec- 
ture delivered  at  Amory  Hall,  on  tho  New  England  Reformers. 

7 . —The  Memento;  a Gift  of  Friendship.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Everest.  New  York: 

Wiley  & Putnam. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  volume  that,  as  a gift-book,  it  comes  out  rather  un- 
seasonably. It  is  not,  however,  designed  to  be  an  M annual,"  nor  merely  “ a gift-book  for 
the  holidays.”  It  has  that  between  its  gilded  oovers  that  may  justly  claim  for  it  a more 
permanent  existence.  Its  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages  contain  contributions  from 
almost  every  American  writer  of  note  ; and  among  the  articles,  those  from  the  pen  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  the  author,  are  not  the  least  valuable.  The  illustrations  are  generally  in 
keeping  with  the  marked  growth  of  the  art  of  design  and  engraving  in  this  country. 

8.  — The  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic ; devoted  to  Agriculture , Mechanics , Manu- 
factures, and  the  Arts.  New  York:  S.  Fleet  and  William  H.  Starr. 

This  new  monthly,  devoted  to  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  is  conducted  in  a man- 
ner to  secure  the  confidence  of  all  who  desire  sound  and  practical  information  on  the  sub- 
jects falling  within  its  scope.  It  will  form  a volume  of  mote  than  four  hundred  pages, 
and  is  furnished  at  the  trifling  sum  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 
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9. — Testamentary  Counsels,  and  Hints  to  Christians  <on  the  Eight  Distribution  of  their 
Property  hy  J rill.  By  a Retired  Solicitor.  Firet  American  edition,  carefully  revised 
by  a Member  of  the  American  Bar.  Springfield,  Mass. : G.  & C.  Merriam. 

This  little  volume  enforces  the  duty  of  making  prompt  testamentary  arrangements, 
gives  a brief  view  of  the  laws  affecting  wills,  and  refers  to  the  different  parties  entitled 
to  Berious  and  benevolent  consideration  of  testators.  It  contains  hints  as  to  persons 
selected  for  guardians  and  executors,  which  are  illustrated  by  a variety  of  facts,  which 
have  come  within  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  author.  ,The  remarks  in  regard  to 
benevolent  bequests  to  professedly  charitable  institutions,  are  very  well ; but  we, think  it 
would  be  more  charitable,  and  more  effectual  good  would  be  accomplished,  if  rich  men 
were  their  own  administrators  in  such  matters. 

U) ^Mother’s  Lessons,  for  Little  Girls  and  Boys,  By  a Lady  of  Boston.  Boston : W. 
D.  Ticknor  & Co. 

11.  — Little  Stories,  for  Little  Folks.  From  the  German.  Boston : W.  D.  Ticknor  & Co# 
Two  as  elegant  little  quartos  as  we  have  ever  seen,  with  a number  of  engravings,  in  a 

style  of  art  that  would  be  creditable  to  works  designed  for  more  advanced  culture.  The 
first  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  book,  entitled  “ Mamma’s  Lessons.” 
The  substitute  for  that  book,  by  a Boston  lady,  is  made  more  in  accordance  with  our 
manners,  and  modes  of  expression.  The  simple  and  instructive  41  Little  Stories,”  in  the 
last  named  volume,  are  translated  from  the  German.  The  author  is  a lady  who  appears 
to  love  children,  and  has  written  much  ior  their  entertainment,  as  well  as  for  their  im- 
provement 

12.  — Pictorial  Definer , Part  2,  with  Relative  and  Associated  Words.  A New  and  Ori- 
ginal Work.  By  Elizabeth  Oram.  New  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 

This  book  contains  a thousand  illustrated  words,  and  the  thousand  engravings  are  the 
prettiest  we  have  ever  seen  in  a school-book.  The  words  are  printed  in  large  capitals, 
the  relative  and  associate  in  small ; all  of  which  are  divided  and  accentuated  according 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  best  authorities.  The  pictures  serve  as  models  for  the  forms 
of  things.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  attractive  and  instructive  book  of  the  kind,  for 
little  folks,  that  has -ever  fallen  under  our  observation. 

13.  — The  Cross  of  Christ ; or.  Meditations  on  the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Edited  by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton. 

This  little  volume  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by  the  devout  churchman.  It  consists  of 
meditations  and  devotions  on  the  sufferings  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a complete  manual  of  devotion  on  that  inexhaustible  subject,  but  44  may  be 
found  useful  as  a companion  and  guide,  in  times  of  retirement.”  It  forms  one  of  the 
characteristically  beautiful  volumes  of  the  Appletons*  Churchman’s  Library. 

14.  — The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity.  By  J.  G.  Pike,  author  of  44  Persuasives  to 
Early  Piety,”  “True  Happiness,”  “Guide  to  Young  Disciples,”  etc.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity — to  answer 
the  inquiry,  44  Is  the  religion  of  Christ  from  God,  or  is  it  a cunningly  devised  fable  T 
The  writer  argues  the  divinity  of  Christianity  from  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  necessity  of  a revelation,  and  the 
practical  tendency  of  Christianity ; which  appeara,  after  all,  to  our  mind,  the  most  Infal- 
lible proof  of  its  heavenly  origin. 

15.  — The  WorUT*  Religion , as  Contrasted  with  Genuine  Christianity . By  Lady  Colqu- 
bouit,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  8ir  John  Sinclair.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

This  little  volume  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  views  the  world  as  delusive 
and  ensnaring,  and  that  no  solid  joy  can  accrue  from  its  44  vain  show,  and  idle  pageantry.” 
It  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  evangelical  Christians. 
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16. — The  Broadway  Journal . Edited  by  G.  C.  F.  Briggs,  Etgae 

New  York : John  Bisco. 

The  Broadway  Journal,  (we  quote  from  the  prospectus,  with  a slight 
tense,  and  adding  the  positive  for  the  proposed ,)  differs  from  any  of  the 
cals  now  published  in  New  York,  as  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  original 
of  essays,  criticisms  on  art  and  literature,  domestic  and  foreign  correi 
crary  and  scientific  intelligence.  Its  criticisms  are  discriminating  and 
the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  made  in  all  fairness,  sincerity,  and  candor. 
We  admire  its  elevated  tone,  and  independent  and  manly  bearing,  and  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  it  i9  in  “ the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.”  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
our  beau  ideal  of  what  a literary  Journal  should  be ; and,  if  not  properly  appreciated  and 
patronized,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  another  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  this  kind  of 
literature  in  the  capital  of  the  nation. 


17. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer , and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments , dpc.  New 

York : Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  edition  of  the  Episcopal  prayer-book  has  been  corrected  by  a committee  appoint* 
ed  by  the  general  convention  of  that  church,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1844, 
and  is  declared  by  them,  so  corrected,  to  be  the  standard.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  on 
snow-white  paper,  and  a large  bold  type. 

1&— The  Royal  Sisters.  A Historical  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages . By  Agnes  Stuck* 
land.  Boston : Saxton  & Kelt. 

19 rpfc  Fashionable  Wife , and  Unfashionable  Husband.  By  Mrs.  Opee.  Boston: 

Saxton  and  Kelt 

20. White  Lies,  and  False  and  True;  or , The  Journey  to  London.  By  Mrs.  Ora. 

Boston : Saxton  dt  Kelt 

Three  as  moral  and  instructive  tales  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  language,  neatly  done  up 


in  paper  covers. 

21.  Historical  Sketch  of  O’Connell  and  his  Friends;  with  a Glance  at  the  Future  Des- 

tiny of  Ireland.  By  Thomas  D.  M’Gee.  New  York:  Sadlers. 

This  interesting  volume,  written  in  the  true  style  of  an  Irish  patriot,  embraces  appa- 
rently faithful  sketches  of  Drs.  Doyle  and  Milnor,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Lawless,  Thomas 
Furlong,  Richard  L.  Shiel,  Thomas  Steele,  Counsellor  Brick,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
William  Cobbctt,  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen,  etc.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Irish  emancipation,  or  desire  to  see  universal  justice  and  freedom 
established  among  men. 

22.  Advice  to  a Young  Christian , on  the  Importance  of  aiming  at  an  Elevated  Stand- 

ard of  Piety.  By  a Village  Pastor.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander,  of  Princeton.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

These  letters  on  religious  subjects  were  written,  as  the  author  informs  us,  to  instruct 
the  daughter  of  a highly  valued  friend ; and,  from  the  earnest  spirit  diffused  over  them, 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  will  prove  acceptable  to  a large  portion  of  the  religious 
world. 

23.  The  American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker , «fe.  By  John  Goldsbukv,  A. 

M.,  Compiler  of  the  “ Common  School  Grammar,”  etc.,  and  William  Russell,  author 
of  44  Lessons  in  Enunciation,”  etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Charles  Tappan. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a text-book  for  the  systematic  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  declamation,  and  consists  of  selections  of  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse ; a large 
portion  of  which  are  from  authors  of  our  time  and  country,  besides  very  copious  and  eye* 
tematic  rules  for  reading  and  speaking. 

24.  Danism* s Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Dummy  and 

Bhevmisk  Versions,  has  been  completed  in  twenty-four  numbers.  It  forms  a cheap  and 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Catholic  Bible,  and  will  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  libra- 
ries of  those  who,  like  ourself,  are  not  content  with  a single  edition  of  Shakspeare  and 
the  Bible. 
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Art.  I. — COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 


Thkrb  are  few  subjects  that  at  this  time  occupy  more  of  the  attention 
of  legislative  bodies,  than  that  of  the  terms  upon  which  individuals  are  to 
be  permitted  to  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
public*  The  ingenuity  of  legislators  is  exercised  in  devising  restrictions 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  third  parties 
trading  with  associations,  and  few  or  none  of  them  appear  to  suppose  that 
those  third  parties  are  more  capable  of  judging  what  is  for  their  own  in- 
terest than  any  legislator  can  possibly  be.  Our  whole  system  is  based 
upon  a recognition  of  the  right  of  self-government,  which  includes  a 
right,  on  the  part  of  individuals,  freely  to  contract  with  each  other  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  they  will  trade  ; and  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  trade  with  individuals  or  associations ; and,  if  they  pre- 
fer the  latter,  whether  with  those  which  offer,  as  a guarantee  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  agreement,  the  whole  of  their  property,  or  that 
of  a certain  fixed  capital.  As  no  one  is  bound  to  trade  with  a com- 
pany unless  he  deem  it  to  his  advantage  so  to  do ; if  be  does  so,  it  should 
rest  with  him,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  security.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  are  unable  to  see  the  propriety  of  requiring  legislative 
sanction  for  the  adoption  of  any  particular  form  of  association,  or  any  par- 
ticular form  of  contract,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  become 
obvious  that  the  present  system  of  granting  charters,  as  privileges  and 
monopolies  in  favor  of  certain  individuals,  will  give  way  to  a recognition 
of  the  perfect  right  of  all  to  contract  with  each  other  on  such  terms  as 
they  may  deem  most  for  their  own  advantage.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  carefully  examined  in  the  following  paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  origin- 
ally oublished  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  for  July,  1843,  and  we  think 
we  cmnot  better  occupy  a part  of  our  space,  than  in  offering  our  readers 
a translation  of  it. 

There  have  been  singular  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  great  word 
c<  Association.”  It  has  been  made  to  serve,  at  one  time,  as  the  text  for 
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ly defined  : it  left  too  much  to  the  human  will — too  much  to  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  individual.  They  desired  one  with  a single  centre  or 
head — universal  in  its  nature  and  object — in  which  individuality  should 
cease  to  exist — to  be  possessed  of  a single  soul,  and  moved  by  a single 
will ; and  to  which  man  should  feel  himself  attached  by  a single  tie,  but 
that  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  control  him  in  all  his  actions.  Such  was 
the  end  proposed  for  accomplishment  by  those  pretended  apostles  of  hu- 
man association  1 Is  it  such  as  we  should  desire  to  arise  ? Or  can  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  by  such  means  that  the  progress  of  mankind  in  civilization 
is  to  be  promoted  ? In  opposition  thereto,  the  study  of  man,  and  of  his 
history,  proves  to  us  that  the  social  ties  are  daily  increasing  in  number  ; 
that,  in  the  progress  of  man  toward  civilization,  there  is  a constant  in- 
crease in  the  forms  and  objects  of  association ; and  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  there  is  a universal  tendency  that  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  narrow  and  contemptible  unity  advocated  in  these  schools. 

Man,  they  say,  is  fond  of  society  ; and,  therefore,  they  would  desire  to 
absorb  him  in  a single  society,  as  if  the  desire  of  association  which  they 
attribute  to  him  could  find  but  that  single  field  for  its  exercise.  Man  is 
a social  being  : all  his  desires  and  faculties  tend  to  render  him  such ; but 
with  the  desire  of  association  there  is  found  combined  a still  stronger  de- 
sire  for  freedom  of  action.  Various  in  character,  and  changeable  in  feel- 
ing, man  is  instinctively  induced  to  desire  a state  of  society  various  and 
changeable  as  his  own  nature  ; and,  instead  of  uniting  himself  indissolu- 
bly with  any  single  portion  of  his  fellow-men,  attaching  himself  thereto 
by  a chain,  the  weight  of  which  is  almost  beyond  his  power  to  bear,  while 
its  strength  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  should  be  broken,  he 
would  surround  himself  by  thousands  of  the  finest  filaments,  which,  while 
connecting  him  in  every  direction  with  beings  resembling  himself,  would 
still  give  play  to  the  feelings  of  his  individual  nature.  Such  is  the  course 
that  reason  would  dictate,  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  civilization.^.  His- 
tory affords  abundant  evidence  that  i\  has  so  manifested  itself  in  past 
times,  and  we  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  such  will  be 
the  case  in  future. 

When  we  compare,  in  this  respect,  modern  times  with  those  of  antiquity, 
how  great  is  the  difference ! Who  can  hare  Med  to  remark  in  how 
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the  social  ties  are  less  strict  in  the  former  than  in  the 
icce  and  Rome,  the  city  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  protection 
she  bound  and  enslaved  them.  Her  demands  upon 
it.  She  controlled  their  movements,  and  occupied 
e demanded  of  them  every  species  of  sacrifice.  Their 
and  their  lives,  were  hers.  The  citizen  overcame 
imself  but  a li  ving  fraction,  a molecule  of  the  city.  Of 
were  few  or  none.  The  rights  of  man,  in 
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power  of  the  state,  and  an  increase  of  that  of  the  man  : it  is  the  constant. 
1 y increasing  regard  for  individual  rights.  The  security  of  person,  of 
property,  and  of  opinion,  now  so  extensively  enjoyed,  is  held  inviolate. 
Reasons  of  state  are  no  longer  permited  to  prompt  to  any  interference 
with  them.  These  differences  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of 
strength  in  the  modern  constitutions  of  government ; for  those  nations 
whose  organization  is  most  perfect,  those  whose  government  is  most 
steady,  and  those  whose  advance  in  the  course  of  civilization  is  the  most 
rapid,  are  precisely  those  which  are  remarkable  for  the  greatest  diminu- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  the  most  religious  regard  for  those  of 
individuals. 

Should  we  thence  infer  that  the  moderns  are  less  advanced  in  social 
life  than  were  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? Certainly  not.  To  ad- 
mit that  such  was  the  case,  would  be  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  desire 
of  association  which  is  invoked.  If,  in  our  times,  the  political  association 
has  lost  some  of  its  exclusive  privileges,  it  has  done  so  to  the  advantage 
of  one  of  a higher  species.  Man  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  freedom 
which  he  has  recovered,  to  return  to  the  primitive  independence  of  sav- 
age life  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  has  established  for  himself,  and  to  his  great 
advantage,  an  infinite  number  of  relations,  of  the  most  various  character, 
with  his  fellow-men.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  even  our  very  pleasures,  have  afforded  to  the  moderns  opportu- 
nities for  the  formation  of  social  relations  ; so  that  there  is  now  scarcely 
a single  act  in  the  life  of  man  that  does  not  bring  him  into  contact  with 
his  fellow-men.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  these  relations  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  is  their  extent.  It  is  scarcejy,  indeed,  possible  to 
compare,  in  this  respect,  those  of  the  ancients,  limited  by  the  walls  of 
their  city,  with  those  of  our  time,  when  the  intercourse  between  nations 
the  most  distant  has  become  so  easy  and  so  rapid.  Thus,  precisely  as  one 
of  the  ties  by  which  man  is  connected  with  his  fellow-men  becomes  weak- 
ened, we  find  him  amidst  thousands  of  others,  formed  of  his  own  free  will, 
liable  to  be  changed  at  his  convenience,  and  consistent,  therefore,  with 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty ; but  which,  from  their  character  and  their  num- 
ber,  produce  connections  of  the  most  indestructible  kind. 
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to  the  consumer.  The  wool  is  grown,  and  spun,  and 
woven,  and  worn,  without  being  removed  from  the  fa  rm.  At  a I ater  period, 
labor  becomes  divided,  and  the  various  operations  are  separated  from 
each  other,  executed  by  different  hands,  and  perhaps  at  different  places. 
The  more  rapid  the  advance  of  manufactures,  the  greater  is  the  division 
of  labor  ; and  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  latter  marks  the  most  rapid 
progress  of  the  former.  So  is  it  with  association.  In  uncivilized  times 
it  is  most  sirf^le.  The  whole  social  aptitude  is  then  exercised  in  a 
single  circle  of  ver^irrufcd  extent — first,  that  of  the  family,  and  soon  af- 
ter, that  of  the  state.  At  a later  period,  we  find  many  circles  among 
which  the  life  of  man  is  divided ; and  the  more  perfect  the  civilization, 
the  more  numerous  become  these  circles,  and  the  more  specific  their  ob- 
jects ; and  thus,  as  in  manufactures,  the  constantly  increasing  division  of 
labor  tends  to  the  daily  increase  of  the  productive  power ; so  with  this 
enlarged  application  of  the  principle  of  association,  the  social  life  gains 
in  extent,  in  depth,  and  in  intensity. 

Properly  applied,  and  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted,  the  de- 
sire of  association  is  a lever  of  wonderful  power ; one  that  is  capable  of 
producing  great  results ; and  one  which  man  desires  at  every  step  to  call 
to  his  aid.  By  the  union  of  individual  forces,  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
there  is  obtained  an  increase  of  power  so  great  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  of  an  enterprise  so  extensive  as  not  to  be  practicable.  Of  how 
many  applications  is  it  not  susceptible  in  trade  and  manufactures ! The 
most  gigantic  labors  become  simple  and  easy  when  aided  by  it ; and 
works,  that  could  not  ever  be  dreamed  of  by  individuals,  become  easy  of 
elocution  when  numbers  are  associated  for  their  performance. 

We  must  not,  however,  believe  that  it  may  be  applied  on  all  occasions, 
even  within  the  limits  we  have  above  indicated — those  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures. The  increase  of  power  is  relative,  not  absolute  ; and  it  is  ob- 
tained only  when  the  union  of  which  it  should  be  the  result  is  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object,  the  importance  of  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  association.  When  such  is  not  the  case,  there  is  a dimi- 
nution, instead  of  an  increase,  of  power,  each  of  the  individuals  losing  a 
part  of  that  which  he  before  possessed.  However  advantageous  may  be 
trading  and  manufacturing  associations,  individual  enterprise  will,  at  ail 
times,  be  found  maintaining  its  rights.  If  the  former  have  advantages  re- 
sulting from  an  union  of  forces,  individual  energy,  prompted  by  self-inter- 
est, affords  others  by  which  competition  is  maintained : to  wit,  prompti- 
tude, economy,  and  careful  management  of  detail.  According  to  La  Fon- 
tain, 44  we  must  see  the  master’s  eye.”  It  is  seen  in  the  operations  of  in- 
dividuals, while  it  is  wanting  in  those  of  associations,  or  at  least  those 
which  are  on  a great  scale,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of 
the  injury  that  results  therefrom.  There  are  limits  to  the  powers  of  man, 
and  the  manager  of  a great  undertaking,  even  although  devoted  to  it  at 
fully  as  if  it  were  his  own  individual  enterprise,  can  never  give  to  all  the 
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details  the  samo  care  and  attention  that  could  be  given  to  one  on  a more 
limited  scale.  Association  should  not,  therefore,  be  adopted  for  either 
trading  or  manufacturing  purposes,  except  when  there  are  serious  grounds 
of  preference.  What  these  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state,  but  we  may 
furnish  some1  general  indications  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases,  when  fhe  magnitude  of 
the  operation  is  such  as  to  exceed  the  power  of  individual  exertion.  Here, 
there  is  no  choice.  Again — although  even  not  beyond  the  limits  of  indi- 
vidual  ability,  it  might  be  that  advantage  would  result  from  executing  it 
on  a large  scale;  as,  by  so  doing,  recourse  might  be  had  to  machinery 
that  would  be  too  costly  for  an  operation  of  on  a small  one — or  because, 
in  a large  establishment  the  arrangements  may  be  made  more  complete, 
involving  a more  perfect  division  of  labor,  and  causing  greater  economy  of 
expenditure. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  there  is  required,  however,  a good  deal  of  cau- 
tion in  regard  to  paper  calculations  as  even  when  apparently  most  ac- 
curate, there  is  found  very  often  good  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 

figures.  It  happens  not  unfirequently  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  within  the 
sphere  of  association  certain  operations  that  have  been  thus  far  successful- 
ly carried  on  by  individuals,  and  an  estimate  is  furnished  with  a view 
to  prove  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  expenses  of  the 
private  establishment  are  first  given,  to  show  how  much  of  them  is  unne- 
cessary ; the  waste  is  then  shown,  and  the  absence  of  division  of  labor, 
with  the  loss  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  attributable  to  the  limited  extent  of 
the  concern  ; and  then  an  account  of  the  expenditure  and  product  of  & 
great  company  is  furnished,  with  results  contrasting  most  favorably  with 
those  of  the  individual  operator,  because  of  the  great  apparent  economy  of 
labor.  The  calcufation  is  most  precise,  the  deductions  are  most  logical, 
and  the  results  are  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  attempted  to 
carry  the  proposed  operation  into  effect,  it  is  found  that  the  individual 
trader,  or  manufacturer,  notwithstanding  the  competition  which  it  was 
threatened  would  destroy  him,  is  enabled  to  continue  his  business,  bearing, 
without  effort,  the  weight  of  his  expenses,  and  of  his  losses,  whilst,  with 
all  their  great  savings,  the  company  is  ruined  ; and  it  is  so  because  in 
their  estimates  they  had  omitted  certain  moral  influences,  by  which  all 
their  calculations  are  overthrown.  Individual  establishments  are  indebt- 
ed for  their  success  to  the  activity  and  care  of  the  owners,  who  require 
promptitude  and  exactness  from  those  in  their  employ,  while  maintaining 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  establish  economy 
in  the  details  of  their  business  ; while  companies  too  often  owe  their  ruin 
to  the  want  of  all  these  qualities.  A short  career  of  activity  is  not  unfre- 
quently  succeeded  by  a want  of  both  care  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
managers.  Personal  attention  to  the  performance  of  operations  so  ex- 
tended is  deemed  an  exertion  too  severe  for  their  limited  powers,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  given  ; the  example,  thus  set,  is  followed  by  those  in  their 
employ  ; and,  in  a short  time,  the  want  of  union,  and  of  concert  of  action, 
becomes  manifest ; want  of  order  gains  ground,  while  the  appearance  of 
it  is  maintained ; and,  at  length,  waste  and  robbery  accomplish  what  neg- 
ligence commenced.  Here  we  have  the  history  of  numerous  companies, 
past  and  present.  It  is  that  of  most  public  establishments,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  great  associations ; it  will  be  that  of  more  of  those  institu- 
tions now  dreamed  of  by  our  different  social  schools,  if,  perchance,  they 
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should  ever  be  matured  as  to  test  the  correctness  of 
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posed,  and  that  n >t  to  overlook  the  disadvantages 

are  sometimes  overbalanced. 

Those  disadvantages  are,  however,  greatly  diminished  when  the  ope- 
ration is  of  such  a character  as  to  admit  of  a regular  and  steady  course  of 
action,  where  the  labor  is  uniform,  where  each  day  sees  repeated  the 
movement  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  where  each  person  lias  marked 
out  for  him  beforehand  the  duty  that  he  is  expected  to  perform.  Such  is 
the  case,  more  especially,  in  establishments  in  which  the  duty,  is  in  a 
great  measuie,  reduced  to  one  of  mere  responsibility,^,  for  example,  in 
banking  and  insurance  companies. 

This  habit  of  association  is  also  applicable  to  establishments  which,  like 

banks,  require  a large  amount  of  confidence,  because  a large  and  power- 
ful company  will  always  command  it  to  a greater  extent  than  an  individ- 
ual, be  he  whom  he  may.  It  is  so,  likewise,  in  those  operations  in  which 
guarantee  against  risk  is  required — first,  because  in  general  those  risks 
may,  when  taken  on  a large  scale,  be  measured  by  aid  of  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  and  thus  cease  to  present  any  real  danger  ; and,  secondly, 
because,  in  case  of  loss,  it  is  divided  among  a large  number  of  persons, 
and  is  little  felt ; whereas  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  an  individual. 
Associations  may  also  properly  engage  in  operations  which,  although  of- 
fering the  prospect  of  a large  return,  are  attended  with  too  much  risk  to 
warrant  individuals  in  undertaking  them.  Were  it,  for  example,  proposed 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  a new  and  comparatively  unknown  country,  a 
company,  towards  the  formation  of  which  no  one  of  the  members  had 
contributed  more  than  a very  small  portion  of  his  means,  might  be  in  a 
situation  to  undertake  it,  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the  proprietors,  and 
to  the  nation  at  large. 

Associations  are  formed,  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England, 
for  undertakings  the  most  gigantic  in  extent,  and  the  most  hazardous  in 
character.  In  addition  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  works  they  have  construct- 
ed for  purposes  of  internal  communication,  they  have  pndertaken  the 
foundation  of  distant  colonies,  the  creation  of  cities  in  the  woods,  and  the 
exploration  of  unknown  regions  of  country.  There  is  no  idea  so  bold, 
provided  it  offer  the  prospect,  remote  or  proximate,  of  a sufficient  return, 
that  they  are  not  tempted  to  carry  it  into  execution.  We  observe,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  adventurous  spirit,  occasional  failures,  partial  disas- 
ters, and  sometimes  even  great  disturbances  in  the  commercial  world,  al- 
though these  latter  are  much  more  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  political 
events  than  to  mercantile  miscalculation.  This  disposition  to  adventure  is 
not  unattended  by  risk  ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  hoxv  great  is  the  spring 
that  it  gives  to  trade,  and  how  numerous  are  the  outlets  for  which  both 
trade  and  manufactures  are  inde  )ted  to  it ! How  widely,  in  the  case  of 
those  two  nations,  is  the  sphere  of  commercial  activity  extended,  and  how 
rapid  is  the  increase  of  their  wealth  ! If  some  of  their  trading  associations 
have  met  with  disasters,  under  which  they  have  fallen,  hundreds  of  others 
have  survived,  the  pride  and  strongth  of  their  respective  countries  ; and 
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II. 


At  no  time  has  the  principle  of  association  been  extensively  applied  in 
France.  Whether  before  or  since  the  revolution,  we  find  but  a small 
number  of  petty  companies,  and  few  or  none  of  those  powerful  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  men  that  are  required  for  the  formation  of  a system 
of  extensive  commercial  operations.  Most  persons  are  thence  induced  to 
suppose  that  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  is  not  in  accordance  with 
this  principle — an  idea  which  we  believe  to  be  very  erroneous,  although 
we  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  it,  but  will  proceed  to  show  what  we 
deem  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  evil : to  wit,  the  state  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  formation  and  management  of  associations. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  companies  for  trading  purposes  were 
left  to  manage  themselves  until  1673,  at  which  time  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  subject  them  all  to  one  general  law.  The  ordinance  then  pub- 
lished recognized  the  existence  of  two  kinds  : viz.,  the  societe  en  nom  col - 
lectif  and  the  societe  en  commandite,  which  were  regulated  by  it  nearly 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  those  which  ranged  them- 
selves under  those  two  heads,  there  were  others,  free  and  irregular,  but 
temporary  in  their  nature,  generally  formed  for  the  performance  of  some 
single  and  specific  operation,  and  with  which  the  law  did  not,  therefore, 
interfere.  At  that  time  they  were  known  as  societies  anonymes , but  they 
are  now  styled  sodetes  en  participation. 

This  system,  as  we  see,  provided  no  place  for  the  larger  species  of  as- 
sociation ; for  neither  of  the  two  forms  recognized  by  the  law  was  sus- 
ceptible of  application  on  a great  scale ; the  societe  en  commandite  not 
then  being  permitted  the  division  of  the  capital  into  shares,  which  has 
since  been  authorised.  Those  then  termed  anonymes  were  destined  to  but 
a very  brief  period  of  existence,  having  in  them  no  cohesive  principle. 
The  larger  species  of  association — that  founded  on  transferable  stock,  and 
the  only  one  fitted  for  extensive  operations — was  then  scarcely  at  all 
known.  The  only  examples  were  some  few  that  were  authorised  by  the 
government,  as  the  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  Law,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind — companies  organized  under  the  grant  of  special  privileges, 
and  less  to  be  regarded  as  commercial  establishments  than  state  insti- 
tutions* 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  disordered  state*  of 
the  government,  commercial  associations  we  re- enabled,  in  some  degree,  to 
free  themselves  from  restrictions*  It  was  then  that  the  practice  arose, 
wnong  the  sodetes  en  commandite ; of  dividing  the  capital  into  transferable 
shares,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action. 
At  the  same  time  was  seen  to  arise  a new  species  of  association,  to  which 
the  old  societe  anonyme,  thanks  to  the  license  she  enjoyed,  served,  as  it 
seemed,  for  a pretext,  although  the  difference  between  them  was  very  es- 
sential. This  new  species  of  association,  greater  in  its  capital,  more  nu- 
merous as  regards  its  members,  and  more  extensive  in  its  operations, 
thus  made  its  way  into  the  world  under  a borrowed  name,  and  without 
legal  recognition ; and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  precarious  position,  it  has 
filled,  with  advantage,  the  situation  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  reason  of 
its  admirable  constitution.  It  is  the  same  which  is  now  known  as  the  so- 
c*cte  anonyme . 
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At  the  formation  of  the  code,  in  1807,  the  system  ad<j|p  in  ^ard  to 
associations  was  essentially  that  of  the  ancient  legisl&tiffl?fmt  there  were 
engrafted  thereon  some  of  those  innovations  which  custom  had  sanctioned. 
The  societe  en  commandite  retained  the  privilege  of  dividing  its  capital  into 
transferable  .shares,  and  the  new  societe  anonyme  received  a legal  sanc- 
tion, with,  however,  the  reservation  to  the  government  of  the  right  of  de- 
termining the  expediency  of  the  formation  of  any  company  of  this  latter 
description.  As  to  the  old  societe  anonyme , that  ephemeral  association 
which  the  law  had  never  undertaken  to  regulate,  it  retained  its  old  privi- 
leges, changing  only  its  name.  That  now  given  to  it  was  societe  en  par - 
ticipation , being  the  same  that  had  before  been  held  by  one  of  its  branches. 

This  law  of  1807  has  existed  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  in  its  provi- 
sions that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  torpor  of  the  spirit  of  association 
among  us,  as  well  as  of  the  abuses  that  have  so  frequently  attended  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  By  it,  three  species  of  commercial 
associations  are  recognised. 

In  the  first,  la  societe  en  nom  coUectif  \ all  the  parties  are  required  to 
be  specified  by  name  in  a public  declaration,  and  their  names  alone 
serve  as  the  groundwork  of  the  association.  Their  union  involves  the 
most  entire  responsibility,  in  their  persons,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
fortunes,  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  company,  and  those  engagements 
may  be  formed  by  any  one  of  the  persons  signing  the  contract  of  part- 
nership. 

The  second,  la  societe  commanditaire , is  formed  between  one  or  more 
acting  partners,  responsible  for  all  engagements,  in  person  and  in  proper- 
ty, and  one  or  more  special  partners,  who  supply  the  capital,  and  are 
named  commanditaires,  or  partners  en  commandite . The  names  of  the 
first  class — those  of  the  acting  partners — alone  appear  in  any  contracts 
of  the  association,  and  to  them  exclusively  is  reserved  the  control  of  the 
action  of  the  company.  So  far  as  regards  them,  everything  is  precisely 
as  it  would  be  in  any  ordinary  partnership,  but  the  special  partners  are 
liable  for  losses  only  to  the  extent  of  the  capital  they  have  subscribed  to 
the  company. 

The  third,  la  societe  anonyme , has  no  connection  with  the  names  of  the 
associ&tors.  That  which  is  given  to  it,  is  usually  one  calculated  to  desig- 
nate the  object  of  the  enterprise.  None  of  the  partners  are  liable  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital.  It  is  managed  by  persons  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  whether  partners  or  not,  who  are  liable  to  be 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  and  they  are  either  salaried  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  Their  management  carries  with  it  no 
responsibility  on  their  part  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  nor  any  other, 
except  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them.* 

It  is  thus,  and  nearly  in  these  words,  that  associations  are  regulated  by 
the  code.  We  have,  however,  omitted  various  provisions  for  carrying  out 
the  system,  because  not  of  a fundamental  character. 


* It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  three  forms  of  association  correspond  precisely  with 
those  known  among  ns  as  the  common  partnership,  the  limited  partnership,  and  the  char- 
tered company,  or  corporation.  The  two  former  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  by  thoee 
names;  but,  in  speaking  of  the  latter,  we  shall  use  the  French  one,  as  in  noticing  Eng- 
lish associations  of  that  description,  the  author  uses  the  term  corporation,  with  reference 
to  some  ^differences  that  he  thinks  exists 'between  those  and  the  socisti  anonyms,  Ws 
are  not,  however,  aware  of  any  such  difference.  [Translator. 
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In  examining  these  general  arrangements,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
practice  under  them,  we  find  that  the  first  is  a combination  of  capital  and 
of  persons,  and  constitutes  the  most  absolute  form  of  commercial  as- 
sociation. That  which  renders  it  such  is  not  less  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  assumed,  than  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  pub- 
licity given  to  their  names.  The  last,  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  scale,  gives  us,  on  the  contrary,  a simple  association  of  capital. 
Everything  that  could  tend  to  remind  us  of  the  individual  is  dropped,  the 
associates  taking  no  part  in  the  management,  except  so  far  as  to  designate 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  confided,  and  to  require  from  them  reports 
of  the  disposition  of  the  capital  confided  to  their  care.  The  second  oc- 
cupies a sort  of  middle  position  between  the  two,  being  a sort  of  mixed 
association ; but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  position  of  the  special  part- 
ners differs  materially  from  that  of  members  of  a societe  anonyme , or  char- 
tered company,  because  the  latter,  reserving  to  themselves,  as  they  do,  the 
right  of  changing  the  direction,  are  at  all  times  the  fountain  of  power : 
whereas  the  former,  having  once  paid  up  their  capital,  abdicate  all  autho- 
rity, and  relinquish  all  right  of  interference,  leaving  the  management  ex- 
clusively to  the  acting  partners. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  restrictive  spirit  which  predomi- 
nates throughout  the  system,  and  which  is  fully  shown  in  the  single  sen- 
tence, “ The  law  recognizes  three  kinds  of  commercial  association.”  The 
act  of  association  being  a most  natural  one,  it  would  appear  that  the  terms 
of  it  might  advantageously  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves,  to  be  modified 
as  they  might  respectively  judge  best  for  the  promotion  of  their  several 
interests  ; but  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  law  takes  their  place,  pro- 
posing three  different  modes  of  accomplishing  their  object,  and  leaving 
them  only  the  choice  as  to  which  they  would  prefer.  Let  them  select 
which  they  may,  they  find  their  proceedings  tramelled  by  regulations  of 
the  strictest  kind,  rigorously  enforced,  and  incapable  of  modification  with 
a view  to  the  necessities  of  the  various  cases  that  may  and  do  arise. 

Is  this  right  ? Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  wisdom  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  legislator,  or  simply  as  an  abuse  of  the  power 
of  regulation,  a restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  useless  and 
injurious  interference  with  the  right  of  men  freely  to  contract  one  with 
another?  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel ; but  it  is  proposed  first  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  various  combinations  thus  indicated  by  the  law  are 
the  only  possible  ones,  whether  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  and  whether  the  limitation  to  a mere  choice  among  them  does  not 
interfere  injuriously  with  the  development  of  the  habit  of  association.  We 
shall  preface  this  inquiry  by  an  examination  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  several  authorised  forms  themselves. 

The  first,  or  common  partnership,  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
the  most  perfect,  as  it  is.the  most  rigorous  in  its  requirements.  It  is  the 
absolute  type  of  commercial  association  ; but,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
rigorous,  and  so  absolute,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  application  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Too  many  conditions  are  required  in  an  allianee  so  close,  to 
admit  that  many  persons  should  associate  themselves  together  under  it. 
Where  men  contribute  their  time  and  attention  to  a commons  stock,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  similarity  of  habit  and  of  capacity, 
or  that  they  should  endeavor  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other ; and,  if  it 
be  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  equal  in  their  contributions 
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of  credit  and  capital,  there  must  be  established  among  them,  in  this  re- 
gard,  such  regulations  as  will  tend  to  prevent  dispute,  and  this  is  not  al- 
ways readily  or  completely  accomplished.  Again — where  men  are  thus 
responsible,  and  where  each  exercises  the  right  of  binding  his  partners  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  there  must  be  an  equally  unlimited  confidence  in  each 
other.  Such  a connection  involves  a necessity  for  daily,  if  not  for  hourly 
intercourse,  which,  in  its  turn,  requires  that  there  should  be  a conformity 
of  disposition,  and  of  temperament,  or,  at  least,  a habit  of  mutual  toler- 
ance. These  things  could  never  be  found  in  an  extensive  association. 
The  most  we  have  a right  to  hope  for,  is  to  find  them  occasionally  in  a 
small  group  of  relations  or  friends.  Being  indispensable  to  common  part- 
nerships, it  is  obvious  that,  although  applicable  to  a vast  variety  of  opera- 
tions, the  number  of  pesons  composing  them  must  always  be  very  limited. 

The  socide  en  commandite , or  limited  partnership,  although  subjected  to 
regulations  that  are  abundantly  rigorous,  allows  much  more  freedom  than 
the  ordinary  partnership.  As  the  mass  of  the  partners  take  no  part  in 
the  management,  there  is  far  less  tendency  to  discord,  the  probability  of 
a prolonged  and  peaceful  existence,  is  greatly  increased,  and  less  difficul- 
ty consequently  attends  its  application  on  a large  scale.  Those  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  forced  co-operation  in  ordinary  partnership  have 
here  no  existence.  It  is  not  required  that  there  should  be  harmony  of 
opinion,  or  similarity  of  capacity,  or  of  character,  that  they  should  at  all 
times  think  and  act  alike ; it  is,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  that  they  have 
adopted,  once  for  all,  the  views  of  the  acting  partner,  and  that  they  deem 
his  character  to  afford  them  a warrant  for  expecting  faithfql  management 
of  the  interests  confided  to  his  care. 

Would  the  reader  see  the  action  of  a limited  partnership  tn  its  most 
rigorous  form,  let  him  suppose  an  inventor  seeking  for  a capital  to  enable 
him  to  carry  his  invention  into  practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capitalists, 
he  must  offer  them  a share  of  the  anticipated  benefit — they  must  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  him  in  the  chances  of  its  success.  In  such  a case, 
which  of  the  forms  would  he  select  ? Not  a common  partnership,  cer- 
tainly ! for  who  would  call  in  a third  person  to  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a business,  the  secret  of  which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself! 
What  advantage,  indeed,  would  result  from  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 
partners,  where  there  was  no  reciprocity  ? Neither  would  he  select  the 
societe  ammymc,  or  chartered  company,  in  which  he  might  be  superseded 
as  manager.  He  would  stand,  in  such  an  association,  on  no  better  foot- 
ing than  any  other  share  holder,  and  he  might  be  lost  in  the  crowd ; 
whereas,  the  association  existing,  as  it  were,  by  and  for  him,  the  manage- 
ment would  appear  to  belong  to  him  as  a matter  of  right. 

Cases  occur,  in  which  a merchant,  or  a manufacturer,  without  being 
precisly  an  inventor,  has  undeniable  claims  to  the  management  of  an  un- 
dertaking, from  the  possession  of  qualities  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote 
its  success.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  necessity,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
limited  partnership,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  we  could  dispense 
with,  or  replace  it.  Suppress  it,  and  there  will  be  seen,  on  all  sides,  in- 
ventions abandoned,  talents  unproductive,  and  the  most  promisingestablish- 
raents  struck  with  paralysis,  or  perhaps  even  death. 

Such  as  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  limited  partnership,  although  well 
adapted  for  certain  cases,  is  not  fitted  for  the  general  business  of  life. 
Vesting,  as  it  does,  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  acting  partners,  in 
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whom  the  association  is  personified,  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be 
reason  for  so  doing  found  in  the  fact  of  his  possessing  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, as,  otherwise,  the  company  would  appear  to  be  created  chiefly  lor 
his  individual  advantage.  In  cases  where  the  associates  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  in  their  rights  and  claims,  and  where  no  one  is  seen  to  possess 
any  particular  recommendation  for  the  post  of  manager,  where  the  man- 
agement might  be  performed  indifferently,  by  various  members  of  the  as- 
sociation ; or  even,  where  the  company  having  been  formed  without  the 
special  intervention  of  any  single  individual,  belongs,  as  we  may  say,  to 
itself ; the  grant  of  such  absolute  power  would  be  a monstrous  absurdity. 
What  then  would  be  the  proper  form  in  such  a case  ? The  reader  must 
already  have  seen  that  it  would  be  that  of  the  societe  anonyme,  or  charter- 
ed company. 

That  is  the  form  of  association  which  especially  belongs  to  our  time, 
and  which  is  suited  to  our  wants.  It  is  the  one  which  may  look  upon  the 
fiitufe  as  its  property.  Everything  tends  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case  : 
its  recent  origin ; its  rapid  success  in  the  short  period  during  which  it  has 
been  permitted  to  exert  its  energies,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  to  supply  its  place ; and 
its  immense  extension  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  had  to  encounter 
less  interference  on  the  part  of  legislators.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
examine  it,  to  be  fully  satisfied  how  admirably  it  enters  into  the  spirit, 
and  how  perfectly  it  adapts  itself  to  the  wants  of  trade. 

Capitalists  coming  together  from  various  quarters,  agree  with  each 
other  to  enter  into  any  given  operation.  Each  takes  such  share  as  suits 
his  inclination  and  his  means.  With  the  amount  subscribed,  they  form  a 
joint  capital  suited  to  the  object  they  have  in  view.  They  then  designate  the 
persons  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  management,  for  their  common  ben- 
efit,'and  their  duties  are  performed.  They  meet  and  they  separate  with- 
out knowing  each  other  ; they  are  held  together  by  a single  tie,  but  other- 
wise are  entirely  free  as  regards  their  persons  and  their  acts.  If  any  fur- 
ther duty  rest  upon  them,  it  is  only  that  of  surveiUancef  always  easy,  and 
one  that  may  be  performed  from  a distance,  or  dispensed  with,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  There  are  none  of  the  annoyances  that  attened  an 
ordinary  partnership.  The  capital  being  once  paid  up, every  member  is  free, 
and  there  is  no  responsibility  to  disquiet  him,  as  his  losses  are  limited  by 
the  extent  of  his  interest.  If  so  disposed,  and  it  meets  the  approbation 
of  the  other  share  holders,  he  takes  a part  in  the  direction,  But  otherwise 
leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  others. 

As  the  capital  of  the  company  may  be  divided  at  will,  and  as  the  asso- 
ciates are  such  with  reference  only  to  that  capital,  and  no  demand  is 
9 lade  upon  their  time  or  attention,  it  follows  that  the  stock  by  which  the 
capital  is  represented  may  be  diffused  throughout  the  nation,  or  even  held 
in  foreign  countries ; and,  in  this  manner,  a whole  nation  may  unite  it- 
self in  a national  enterprise,  or  the  nations  of  the  world  combine  for  the 
execution  of  a work  intended  for  the  general  good  of  mankind.  There  is 
nothing  which  accords  so  fully  with  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  trade  as 
this  species  of  association — nothing  which  favors  so  directly  that  commer- 
cial union  of  the  various  nations,  which  it  is  so  obviously  the  tendency  of 
the  inventions  of  our  time  to  produce. 

How  perfect,  too,  is  the  facility  of  proportioning  the  amount  of  capital 
to  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ! The  fortune  and  credit  of  the  single 
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capitalist,  however  great,  have  their  limits,  and  may  exceed,  or  fall  short 
of  the  desired  amount  In  the  first  case,  he  is  unwilling  to  devote  himself 
to  any  enterprise  that  is  not  in  some  measure  commensurate  with  his 
means ; while  in  the  latter,  and  more  common  .case,  he  finds  only  embar- 
rassment and  failure.  In  an  association  like  that  of  which  we  speak,  the 
capital  is  elastic,  and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  discretion. 

It  is  more  particularly  in  extensive  undertakings  that  the  societe  anonyms, 
or  chartered  company,  possesses  advantages,  not  only  over  individuals, 
such  as  may  readily  be  understood,  but  over  all  other  forms  of  association. 
The  common  partnership  cannot  extend  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  because 
of  its  numerous  requirements.  The  limited  partnership  is  very  limited  in 
its  powers.  In  the  societe  anonyms,  on  the  contrary,  the  base  of  the  as- 
sociation may  be  extended  at  will,  as  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  form  is  so  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  enlarged  ideas  of  our  times. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  give  it  a decided  advantage  over  all 
the  other  forms.  In  the  common  partnership,  the  equality  of  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  partners,  and  the  necessity  for  its  daily  exercise,  tend  to 
produce  daily  discussions,  and  ultimately  a want  of  harmony  among  them. 
The  limited  partnership  is  not  liable  to  this  exception,  but  it  is  because 
the  persons  who  furnish  the  capital  are  compelled  to  forego  all  control 
over  its  management.  The  societe  anonyms  restores  everything  to  its 
right  place,  establishing  order  without  interfering  with  right.  It  leaves 
to  the  mass  of  the  share  holders  sufficient  power — all,  in  fact,  that  they 
could  advantageously  exercise — that  of  appointing,  directing,  and  remov- 
ing the  managers.  Appointed  themselves  by  the  shareholders,  these 
managers  exercise,  in  their  turn,  an  absolute  control  over  the  persons 
whose  services  are  required  to  carry  out  their  views,  engaging  or  dis- 
charging them  at  their  pleasure.  Thus,  while  among  the  members  there 
is  that  perfect  equality  required  for  permanent  association,  there  is  among 
the  employees  that  subordination  which  is  indispensable  to  the  atttainment 
of  unity,  steadiness,  and  energy  of  action  ; and  withal,  the  rigbs  of  the 
various  parties  are  fully  maintained.  The  union  of  these  advantages  in 
the  societe  anonyms  would  appear  to  render  it  the  most  perfect  form  of  as- 
sociation. 

m. 

Unless  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  the  views  we  have  thus  submitted 
to  our  readers  must  tend  to  induce  them  to  agree  with  us  in  the  doubts 
we  have  expressed  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  system  established  among 
us.  It  is  obvious  that  these  three  forms,  with  their  numerous  formalities, 
and  their  limited  power  of  application,  are  far  from  filling  the  vast  circle 
of  association.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  are  widely  separated 
from  each  other,  and  that  there  are  vast  spaces  unoccupied.  Between  the 
common  partners,  who  identify  themselves  with  each  other,  body  and 
foods,  and  the  holders  of  shares,  in  a compagnie  anonyms , who  have  put 
into  the  common  stock  but  a portion  of  their  capitals,  and  are  free  from 
all  further  responsibility,  there  is  room  for  very  many  possible,  and,  per- 
haps, excellent  combinations  to  exist ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  if  man  had,  in  this  respect,  been  left  perfectly  free,  his  ingenuity, 
constantly  at  work  to  increase  his  means,  and  to  enable  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  own  resources,  would  have  discovered  new  modes  by  which 
the  principle  of  association  would  have  been  rendered  vastly  more  pro- 
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ductive  than  it  has  yet  been  made  among  us.  Suppose,  for  example,  tbat 
in  the  first,  or  common  partnership,  that  of  unlimited  liability,  the  part- 
ners were  released  from  the  obligation  of  publishing  their  names  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  association  were  known  by  the  name  of  only  one  of 
the  partners,  or  by  that  of  the  object  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  com- 
pany had  been  formed ; there  would  be  an  immediate  change  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  ties  by  which  the  partnere  were  held  together  would  be  ren- 
dered less  stringent ; and,  consequently,  the  power  of  extension  would  be 
proportionably  increased.  I£  in  addition,  it  were  permitted  to  such  an 
association  to  divide  its  capital  into  shares,  (a  thing  too  natural  and  too 
simple  ever  to  be  prohibited,)  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  appli- 
cation to  extensive  operations,  without  in  any  way  confounding  it  with  the 
eociete  anonyme , or  chartered  company,  from  which  it  would  still  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unlimited  responsibility  of  its  members.  In  this  man- 
ner, from  each  one  of  the  recognised  forms  of  association  might  be  pro- 
duced a variety  of  new  ones.* 

It  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary  to 
define  so  carefully  the  various  forms  of  association,  to  limit  their  number, 
and  to  determine  so  rigorously  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  allow  more  latitude  to  trade,  and  to  permit  greater  freedom 
in  the  formation  of  contracts.  If  the  legislator  has  regained  this  limita- 
tion as  an  act  of  foresight,  or  of  wisdom,  he  has  certainly  deceived  him- 
aelfi  as,  instead  of  producing  regularity  of  association,  he  has  done  nothing 
but  prevent  the  development  of  the  great  principle.  Instead  of  intro- 
ducing order  into  this  species  of  transactions,  he  has  produced,  under  a de- 
ceitful appearance  of  regularity,  the  highest  degree  of  disorder ; and  he 
might  have  foreseen  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  interests  of  individuals 
would  induce  an  attempt  to  break  the  chains  by  which  they  were  bound, 
and  to  escape  by  secret  outlets,  when  the  great  gates  should  be  closed 
against  them. 

Nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  the  system,  thus 
prescribed,  was  capable  of  being  advantageously  applied,  had  the  subse- 
quent arrangements  been  of  a more  liberal  character.  Freed  from  fur- 
ther restrictions,  those  three  species  of  association,  although  insufficient, 
would  have  answered  for  a vast  variety  of  situations,  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a host  of  wants ; but  the  legislator  has  surrounded  them  with  ex- 
press  restrictions,  or  with  formalities  indirectly  restrictive,  which  greatly 
retard  their  development.  The  abuse  of  the  power  of  regulation  so  ob- 
vious  in  the  general  outline  of  the  system,  is  not  less  manifest  in  the  de. 
tails.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what,  with  the  aid  of  these  restric- 
tions, the  associations  become  in  practice. 


* In  1838,  in  a memoir  on  commercial  association,  M.  Wolowski  proposed,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  limited  partnership,  to  grant  certain  authority 
to  the  special  partners,  or  to  a council  of  inspection  to  be  instituted  by  them.  M.  Wolow- 
ski did  not  remark  that  what  he  proposed  was  not  merely  a modification  of  the  limited 
partnership,  but  a new  species  of  company — one  far  more  convenient  than  that  whose 
constitution  he  proposed  to  improve,  being  better  suited  to  purposes  to  which  it  would 
then  be  applied  ; but  not  at  all  fitted  to  those  for  which  it  has  thus  far  been  used.  About 
the  same  time,  M.  Vincens,  Counsellor  of  State,  showed  that  the  constitutions  granted 
to  the  different  societh  anonyme* , were  not  always  alike  in  their  provisions.  There  are, 
in  fact,  important  differences  among  them — differences  not  authorised  by  the  general  law 
under  which  they  are  granted,  which  is  too  absolute  and  rigorous  in  its  requirements  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  wants  of  trade.  The  forms  of  association  are  susceptible  of  an 
almost  incalculable  number  of  useful  modifications. 
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In  the  first  place,  no  partnership,  however  small,  either  common  or 
limited,  can  be  formed  without  considerable  eclat , and  the  compliance 
with  an  almost  endless  series  of  formalities.  The  thirty-ninth  article  of 
the  code  requires  that  there  should  be  a public  declaration,  or  that  agree- 
ments  should  be  executed  and  acknowleged  according  to  certain  forms,  as 
designated  in  article  1325  of  the  code  civUe — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
as  many  copies  as  there  are  contracting  parties,  and  in  each  copy  roust 
be  inserted,  on  pain  of  invalidity,  a statement  of  how  many  copies,  have 
been  made.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  requiring  often  to  be  promptly  car- 
ried into  effect,  these  formalities  are  unnecessary,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  trade  would  certainly  accommodate  themselves  much  more  rea- 
dily to  arrangements  which  could  be  formed  or  discontinued  by  letters,  or 
by  the  most  simple  form  of  agreement,  and  of  which  the  existence  could 
be  established  by  the  correspondence,  or  by  the  books.  This,  however, 
is  not  all.  The  code  de  commerce  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  small 
measure  of  regulation. 

That  an  association,  or  partnership,  may  be  legally  formed,  it  is  re- 
quired, by  article  42,  that  an  extract  from  the  articles  of  agreement  be 
delivered,  within  a fortnight,  to  the  clerk  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of 
the  arrondissement  in  which  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on,  to  be  regis- 
tered by  him,  and  then  placarded  in  the  court-room  during  the  period  of 
three  months,  and  the  same  forms  must  be  observed  in  every  arrondisse- 
ment in  which  the  company  proposes  to  have  a place  of  business.  This 
extract  must  contain  the  name,  surname,  quality,  and  place  of  residence, 
of  the  several  partners  ; the  style  and  title  by  which  the  association  is  to 
be  known ; the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  authorised  to  act  and  to  sign 
for  it ; the  amount  of  shares,  or  the  sum  furnished  by  each  of  the  special 
partners  ; the  time  at  which  its  operation  is  to  commence,  and  the  period 
fixed  for  its  termination.  If  the  partnership  be  continued  beyond  the  time 
fixed,  or  if  it  be  dissolved  before  that  time,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  asso- 
ciates should  retire,  or  if  any  new  classes  or  stipulations  be  introduced 
into  the  agreement,  or  if  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  title  by  which 
the  company  is  to  be  known,  in  all  these  cases  the  same  formalities  are 
required  to  be  observed,  and  that  they  may  be  so,  in  their  fullest  extent, 
the  legislator  has  thought  proper  to  visit  their  omission  with  the  most 
certain,  if  not  the  most  moral  of  punishments,  by  declaring  the  contract 
invalid  as  regards  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  formed,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  claims  of  third  parties. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  lay  unnecessary  stress  upon  this  abuse  of  the 
power  of  regulation,  or  upon  the  injury  of  which  it  is  the  cause — a serious 
injury*  although  habit  tends  to  diminish  our  consciousness  of  it ; but  we 
would  particularly  desire  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous announcement  that  is  required  of  every  association  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  great  or  small.  The  terms  of  a private  contract  are  here  re- 
quired to  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  during  a period  of  three  months. 
Far  less  is  required  for  the  publication  of  the  banns  of  marriage.  An 
union  for  trading  purposes,  if  its  duration  should  be  required  to  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  length  of  its  announcement,  would  never  be  dissolved 
under  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Change — movement — are  the  life  and  spi- 
rit of  trade,  and  it  is  a violation  of  its  first  principles  to  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  associations  formed  for  its  prosecution. 
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These  precautions  are  said  to  be  required  as  a security  for  the  rights 
of  third  parties.  If  so  necessary,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  have  been, 
thus  far,  dispensed  with  in  England,  where  partnerships  were  formed 
without  any  of  the  ceremonies  in  use  among  us  ? Why,  if  so  necessary, 
are  they  dispensed  with  in  the  societes  en  participation  ? We  know  that 
of  them  is  not  required  the  observance  of  the  forms  thus  insisted  on  with 
regard  to  all  others,  and  that  their  existence  may  be  proved  by  the  books, 
the  correspondence,  and  even  by  oral  testimony.  Why  this  partial  aban- 
donment of  securities,  elsewhere  deemed  so  needful  ? It  is,  say  they,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  them  in  regard  to  associations 
destined  to  so  short  a term  of  existence.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  a 
three  months’  notice  of  a contract  that  might  endure  but  as  many  days, 
was  too  obvious  to  escape  even  our  legislators ; but,  if  such  securities 
were  at  all  needed,  the  necessity  therefor  would  appear  to  increase 
precisely  as  the  term  of  existence  of  the  association  is  diminished.  A 
transient  union  leaves  few  traces  of  its  having  existed,  and  it  is  always 
difficult  of  proof ; whereas,  in  more  enduring  associations,  the  proof  is 
supplied  by  the  actions  of  the  parties  interested.  If  books,  and  letters, 
and  testimony  of  witnesses,  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
case  of  societes  en  participation,  there  is  far  greater  reason  why  they 
should  so  be  deemed  in  the  other  cases. 

Between  the  societes  en  participation,  which  are  generally  established 
with  a view  to  some  single  object,  and  those  longer-lived  associations, 
some  of  which  appear  destined  to  an  existence  amost  equal  in  duration 
to  the  life  of  man,  the  distance  is  very  great ; so  much  so  that  rpom  might 
be  found  for  an  infinite  variety  of  associations,  formed  for  given  purposes, 
and  without  the  expectation  of  any  extraordinary  duration.  Such  part- 
nerships would  very  frequently  be  formed,  and  they  would  be  most  useful ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so,  when  the  law  requires,  invariably,  three 
months’  notice  ? 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  lawgiver  had  thought  that  he  was  rendering 
good  service  in  introducing  and  enforcing  the  principle  of  permanence. 
It  is  the  common  fault  of  legislators  to  attach  importance  to  duration,  and 
to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  everything  they  touch  this  character  of  inva- 
riability, as  if  it  were  to  be  desired  that  everything  should  outlive  the 
wants  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  it  had  been  needed,  or  that  it 
should  be  perpetuated  afier  it  had  ceased  to  be  useful.  Durability  and 
permanence  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  trade.  So  much  the 
oetter  then,  say  they,  if  by  their  enforcement  we  can  place  dikes  in  the 
way  of  this  constantly  moving  flood ! They  seem  to  believe  that  the 
varying  character  of  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  trade  is  produced 
by  a mere  desire  of  change — caprice,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
is  reasonable.  I£  however,  this  tendency  to  ehange  does  exist,  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations,  and 
in  the  necessity  that  trade  should  accommodate  its  arrangements  thereto. 
If  it  passes  from  one  mode  of  combination  to  another,  trying  each  in  suc- 
cession, it  is  because  its  ingenuity  is  constantly  taxed  to  produce  this  ac- 
commodation. Should  it  continue  unchangeable,  while  all  is  changing 
around  it  ? It  would  be  as  well  to  advise  the  seaman  always  to  avail 
himself  of  the  same  winds,  and  always  to  use  the  same  sails. 
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Of  the  three  kinds  of  association  that  are  permitted,  we  see  that  the  two 
first  are  greatly  restrained  in  practice  by  the  securities  required  by  the 
law.  Those  which  relate  to  the  societe  anonyme  produces  this  effect  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  In  the  former  case,  the  legislator  has  been  content 
with  requiring  an  observance  of  certain  forms,  but  in  the  latter,  he  has 
expressly  prohibited  the  formation  of  any  such  association,  except  when 
directly  authorised  by  the  government. 

We  sometimes  see  attempts  to  justify  this  excess  of  regulation  by  a 
reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  compagnie  anonyme , and  to  the 
insufficiency  of  security  which  it  is  supposed  to  offer  to  those  who  trade 
with  it.  We  shall,  in  due  season,  inquire  into  the  validity  of  this  reason, 
but  will  first  see  what  is  the  effect  of  this  restriction,  and  how  far  it4ends 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  association.  To  understand 
this  fully,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  labors  inci- 
dent to  the  formation  of  a company  of  that  kind. 

Let  us  suppose  one  or  more  individuals  to  have  conceived  the  idea  o! 
forming  such  a company*  If  they  were  free,  what  would  they  do  1 Har- 
ing determined  upon  this  subject,  and  arranged  their  plan  of  operation, 
they  would  offer  it  for  public  consideration,  perhaps  to  a limited  number 
of  persons,  with  whom,  or  a part  of  whom,  they  would  form  an  union.  All 
this  would  be  perfectly  simple  and  easy  of  performance,  there  being  no 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  but  those  which  were  inherent  to  the  project 
itself.  The  moment,  however,  that  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the 
authority  of  the  gove Ament,  new  and  serious  difficulties  would  present 
themselves.* 

The  first  is  the  doubt  that  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission. 
With  their  project,  promising  as  it  appears  to  them,  and  capable,  as  they 
believe  it  to  be,  of  yielding  a handsome  return  to  the  investment,  calcu- 
lated, as  it  is,  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  capitalists  upon  whom  they 
depend  for  carrying  it  out ; will  it  be  favorably  regarded  by  the  council 
of  state,  strangers  as  they  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  commercial  operations  ? Will  these  councillors,  with 
so  many  other  objects  to  claim  their  attention*  give  to  the  examination  of 
the  plan  submitted  to  them,  and  in  which  they  feel  no  interest,  the  same 
care  that  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  projectors,  or  the  same  that  they 
would  give  to  one  mat  directly  affected  their  own  interests  ? Can  the 
parties  interested  make  themselves  heard  and  understood  in  this  council, 
placed,  as  it  is,  so  far  above,  and  so  distant  from  them  ? for  Paris  is  not 
France ! Can  they  ever  reasonably  hope  to  do  so  t Whatever  may  be 
the  object  in  view,  unless,  perchance,  the  establishment  of  one  of  those 
rare  institutions  called  for  by  unanimous  public  opinion,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  chance  is  small,  and  yet  it  is  with  this  minimum  of  chance  that  they 
have  to  commence  their  operations.  Such  a prospect  is  surely  enough  to 
make  even  the  boldest  hesitate,  and  to  stifle  in  the  germ  the  major  part 
of  the  conceptions,  however  valuable,  that  would  require  the  aid  of  such 
associations  to  carry  them  into  effect. 


* It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  things  here  described,  resembles  very  much  that  in 
several  of  the  states,  particularly  in  those  south  of  New  England,  where  charters  are 
deemed  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  few,  while  the  many  are  debarred  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  particular  mode  of  trading.  [ Translatm  . 
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Suppose,  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  projectors  to  decide 
resolutely  to  attempt  to  carry  out  their  scheme.  To  do  so,  they  must 
commence  by  the  devotion  of  their  time  and  their  labor  ; they  must  adopt 
measures  that  are  both  tedious  and  expensive,  and  this  they  must  do  with 
a perfect  knowledge  that  it  is  likely  to  be  both  time  and  money  wasted. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  The  necessity  for  this  application  to  the 
council  of  state  gives  rise  to  new  difficulties  of  a very  serious  kind. 

With  whom  should  they  commence  ? the  capitalists  ? or  the  council  of 
state  ? If  their  project  be  submitted  without  a previous  subscription  of  the 
capital,  the  council  will  refuse,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  to  hear  them ; 
for  how  could  they  come  to  any  decision  in  regard  to  an  association  in  its 
embryo  state,  of  the  direction  or  extent  of  which  they  must  be  entirely 
ignorant  ? If  the  application  be  first  made  to  capitalists,  what  reason  can 
be  offered  to  induce  them  to  second  their  views  ? It  is  not  sufficient  to 
inform  them  of  the  object  in  view— of  the  nature  of  the  plan — and  to  offer 
them  the  management ; there  are  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  They 
find  in  the  minds  of  those  persons  whose  aid  is  so  much  desired,  the 
same  doubts  that  had  existed  in  their  own,  and  they  receive  probably  this 
answer — “ Your  project  is  excellent,  and  your  plans  are  well  arranged, 
but  can  you  obtain  the  consent  of  the  council  of  state  ?”  This  objection 
meets  them  everywhere,  and  what  reply  can  they  make  ? To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  caprices  of  capitalists,  (we  trust  they  will  pardon  us 
the  word,)  and  who  know  how  weak  are  frequently  the  reasons  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  the  most  useful  undertakings,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  objection  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  such  associations. 

To  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  council,  or  even  the  right  of  present- 
ing themselves  at  its  bar,  the  projectors  must  first  obtain  a subscription 
of  the  capital,  and  this  is  an  indispensable  condition;  but,  to  induce  the 
capitalist  to  subscribe,  they  must  first  obtain  the  assent  of  the  council,  and 
this  is  equally  indispensable ; and  thus  they  find  themselves  inclosed  in  a 
circle  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass.  In  what  manner  then  can  their 
object  be  attained  ? It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  but  most  easy 
to  see  that  to  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  any  right,  is 
almost  equal  to  its  utter  annihilation. 

Thus  far,  we  have  not  referred,  in  any  manner,  to  the  spirit  which  the 
council  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  its  extensive  powers,  should  the  pro- 
jectors be  so  fortunate  as  to  place  themselves  in  a position  to  entitle  them 
to  be  heard.  The  bare  idea  of  an  application  to  it  is  sufficient  to  alarm 
most  persons,  particularly  those  of  the  provinces,  to  whom  a council  of 
state  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  unapproachable  tribunal.  When  before 
it,  they  will  find  it  far  more  strict  than  necessity  requires,  it  being  accus- 
tomed to  extend  its  control  much  further  than  would  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  nature  of  its  functions.  It  should  be  sufficient  for  it  to  be 
satisfied  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  flone  is  offered  in  good  faith,  without 
inquiring  into  the  probability  of  success,  of  which  the  parties  themselves 
should  be  permitted  to  be  the  sober  judges  ; and  it  would  be  well  if  they 
would  learn  thus  to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  inquiries.  If  the  reader  feel 
desirous  of  being  enlightened  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  he  will  find 
some  curious  details  in  the  work  of  M . Vincens,  before  referred  to.  We 
regret  much  that  the  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation.  Afler  having  read 
it,  he  will  ask  himself  by  what  extraordinary  fortune  is  it  that  such  an  as- 
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tociation  does  now  and  then  see  the  light,  having  extricated  itself  from 
the  extraordinary  net-work  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped. 

What  then  is  the  societe  anonyme  in  France  ? Is  it  a form  of  associa- 
tion that  may  be  made  useful  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  of  manufacture  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  one  that  is  reserved  to  be  granted  as  a privilege  to 
certain  extraordinary  undertakings,  recommended  by  their  magnitude,  or 
their  striking  character.  These  alone  can  present  themselves  before  the 
council  with  any  chance  of  success;  regarding  these  projects,  public 
opinion  is  already  formed,  and  who  can  circulate  upon  powerful  support 
from  persons  in  and  out  of  office.  Undertakings  of  this  description  are 
not  very  numerous  ; and  however  great  their  importance  in  the  particular 
cases  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  are,  taken  collectively,  less  import- 
ant than  that  great  mass  of  operations  of  a secondary  character,  or  rather 
of  those  whose  utility,  however  great,  is  less  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large,  and,  consequently,  less  accurately  appreciated,  to  which 
this  mode  of  association  is  entirely  prohibited.  For  still  stronger  reasons, 
the  adoption  of  this  form  is  rendered  impracticable  in  the  case  of  those 
bold  enterprises,  the  object  of  which,  is  the  opening  of  distant  markets, 
and  to  which  it  seems  peculiarly  applicable  ; for  with  what  chance  of 
success  could  their  assent  to  the  formation  of  such  a company  be  asked  of 
a council  of  state,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  enforcement  of  care  and 
circumspection  ? 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  might  readily  have  been  foreseen  would 
be  the  case,  the  habit  of  association  has  made  but  little  progress  in  France, 
and  trade  has  benefited  but  little  by  it.  In  fact,  until  within  a few  years, 
wheq  it  has  passed  the  barriers  attempted  to  be  fixed  by  the  law,  we  could 
scarcely  form  an  idea,  from  what  was  to  be  seen  among  us,  of  the  result 
that  might  be  obtained  from  an  union  of  forces.  Even  now,  how  few  in 
number  are  the  companies  with  transferable  stock  that  are  scattered  here 
and  there  about  us ! In  England,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
though  still  transcribed  by  the  law,  this  habit  has  extended  itself  almost 
universally  throughout  society,  and  has  been  productive  of  a vast  increase 
of  power.  The  number  of  associations  with  transferable  stock  is  almost 
incalculable,  and  the  imagination  is  confounded  by  the  mass  of  capital 
which  they  represent,  the  extent  of  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  and  the 
wonders  they  have  produced.  Such  likewise  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  Without  referring  to  their  almost  innumerable  banks,  held  in 
shares,  every  place  of  any  importance  presents  to  our  view  a mass  of  as- 
sociations for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  many  of  which  are  of 
gigantic  extent.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  cities,  the 
towns,  and  the  villages,  and  everywhere  aiding  and  stimulating  individual 
exertion.  In  some  cases  they  are  limited  to  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
while  in  others  their  character  is  more  exclusive,  but  in  all  they  are  found 
aiding,  by  their  activity,  their  great  resources,  and  the  facilities  they  af- 
ford, to  the  productive  power,  and^consequently  to  the  national  wealth. 
How  wonderful  is  here  the  development  of  this  great  principle,  and  bow 
infinitely  does  France  fall  behind  these  nations  therein  ! 
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Among  the  subjects  which  engross  the  public  mind  at  the  present  day, 
no  one,  perhaps,  is  exciting  more  attention  than  the  corn  trade.  The  pe- 
cuniary interest  of  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  involved  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  in  this  question.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  philan- 
thropist regards  this  subject  as  bearing  immediately  upon  the  comfort — 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The 
position  that  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  multiplied  as  far  as  possible, 
and  should  be  afforded  to  the  poor  at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices,  will 
commend  itself,  not  only  to  the  sympathy,  but  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
munity. The  political  economist  and  the  philanthropist  may  well  turn 
their  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  probably  their  inquiries  would 
lead  them  to  the  same  result,  viz.,  that  bread,  which  has  justly  been  de- 
nominated the  “ staff  of  life,”  is  not  the  most  suitable  subject  for  severe 
commercial  restrictions. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  view  of  the  subject.  Ou^ 
inquiry  relates  rather  to  the  corn  trade  of  the  United  States.  In  treating 
upon  this  subject,  we  shall  naturally  speak  of  the  foreign  market,  and  of 
the  effect  of  the  English  corn  laws  upon  this  branch  of  our  trade. 

The  United  States  are  becoming  a great  agricultural  people.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  grain  produced  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  year  1840,  when  those  who  were  employed  to  take  the 
census,  returned  the  amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  several  state*.  It  ap- 
pears by  these  returns,  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States,  in 
1840,84,823,700  bushels  of  wheat,  377,531,800  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
153,170,200  bushels  of  other  grains.  But,  according  to  the  agricultural 
report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  in  1844,  there  were  grown  in  the  United  States,  in  1843, 

100.310.000  bushels  of  wheat,  496,618,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 

181.390.000  bushels  of  other  grains.  The  population  of  the  United  States, 
in  1840,  was  17,069,400,  and  the  estimated  population,  in  1843,  was 
19,183,500.  From  this  comparison,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced,  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  old  wheat  lands  are  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  a large  per  cent  of  our  population  is  embarking  in 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  cause  will  continue  to  operate, 
so  that,  if  our  present  protective  policy  remains  unchanged,  our  produc- 
tion of  bread-stuff  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion.  Not  that  there  is  necessarily  any  inability  to  keep  up  this  product ; 
but  the  want  of  a market,  and  the  national  tendency  of  industrial  pursuits, 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  our  surplus. 

Of  the  100,310,000  bushels  of  wheat,  now  produced  in  the  country,  fif- 
teen-sixteenths are  consumed  at  home,  and  the  remaining  sixteenth  is 
gent  to  foreign  countries.  Of  this  product  of  100,300,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  about  one-seventh  will  be  required  for  seed,  which  will  bring  the 
amount  down  to  85,973,000  bushels  ; from  this,  if  we  take  one-sixteenth 
of  the  whole  crop,  it  will  reduce  the  quantity  for  home  consumption  to 

79.705.000  bushels.  On  this  estimate,  which  cannot  be  far  from  the 
truth,  we  consume  79,705,000  bushels,  and  export,  either  in  wheat  or  its 
equivalent  in  flour,  6,268,000  bushels  annually.  If  we  were  to  divide  the 

79,705,000  bushels  by  our  population,  19,138,500,  it  would  give  4 16-100 
bushels  to  each  person  in  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however 
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that  this  is  more  than  is  consumed  per  head  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  less  than  what  is  consumed  in  others.  Among  the  poptd&tion  engaged 
in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  we  may  safely  esti- 
mate the  consumption  per  head  at  5 bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in 
flour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  population  in  the  strictly  wheat 
growing  districts.  These  would  comprehend  nearly  three-fiflhs  of  our 
entire  population,  and  would  consume  some  57,415,000  bushels,  leaving  the 
other  two-fifths  nearly  3 bushels  of  wheat  per  head.  There  are,  however, 
some  portions  of  our  country,  where  the  farming  population  make  use  of 
Indian  corn  and  rye  for  bread,  and  hence  would  not  consume  as  much  as 
3 bushels  of  wheat  per  head.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  black 
population  of  the  south.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  employed  as 
sailors,  fishermen,  &c.,  would  require  more  than  a barrel  of  flour,  or  5 
bushels  of  wheat  a year.  For  instance,  a soldier’s  ration,  of  a pound  of 
flour  per  day,  would  amount  to  1 6-7  barrel  per  year.  Besides,  there  is 
a considerable  quantity  of  flour  consumed  annually  for  starch,  sizing,  and 
ipanufacturing  purposes. 

Though  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  country  has  increased  con- 
siderably within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  the  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try has  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  surplus  for  foreign 
export  now  is  hardly  greater  than  it  was  in  1831.  Thousands  who,  ten 
years  ago,  consumed  rye  and  Indian  almost  exclusively,  now  make  wheat 
their  principal  bread-stuff,  and  this  tendency  is  rapidly  increasing.  We 
venture,  therefore,  to  predict  that,  if  our  present  tariff  policy  remains  un- 
disturbed, the  quantity  of  wheat  or  flour  for  foreign  export  from  the  United 
States,  will  hardly  be  more  than  it  is  at  present.  In  our  remarks  upon 
the  corn  trade  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  The  other  grains  are  not  exported 
to  any  great  extent.  Oats  are  annually  brought  into  the  country,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  potatoes ; which,  though  they  do  not  come  under  the 
designation  of  grain,  are  used  for  nearly  the  same  purpose.  There  is  an 
export  of  Indian  com  and  Indian  meal,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  of  about  1,400,000  bushels,  being  in  value  $890,000,  as  will 
be  seen  below. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  and  value  of  Indian  com 
and  meal  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  1831, to  1844,  inclusive; 
also  the  value  of  the  export  to  England  during  that  period  : — 


Val.  of  ex.  of 
com  & meal 


Year*. 

Bush.  com. 

Vnlne. 

Bbli.  meal. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

to  England. 

3831,.. 

571,312 

$369,617 

207,604 

$595,434 

$965,051 

$136,875 

1832,.. 

451,230 

278,740 

146,710 

480,035 

758,775 

180 

1833,.. 

487,174 

337,505 

146,678 

534,309 

871,814 

2,407 

1834,.. 

303,449 

203,573 

149.609 

491,910 

695,483 

none. 

1835,.. 

755,781 

588,276 

166,782 

629,389 

1,217,665 

230 

1836,.. 

124,791 

103,702 

140,917 

621,560 

725,262 

none. 

1837,.. 

151,276 

147,982 

159,435 

763,652 

911,637 

1,396 

1838,.. 

172,321 

141,992 

171,843 

722,399 

864,391 

116 

1839,.. 

162,306 

141,095 

165,672 

658,421 

799,516 

470 

1840,.. 

572,279 

338,333 

206,063 

705,183 

1,043,516 

59,946 

1841,.. 

535,727 

312,954 

232,284 

682,457 

995,411 

7,146 

1842,.. 

600,308 

345,150 

209,199 

617,817 

962.967 

75,909 

1843,9  m.1 

, 672,608 

281,740 

174,354 

454.166 

635,915 

9 

1844,.. 

825,160 

404,008 

248,382 

641,028 

1,045,030 

38,534 

Av 

452,537 

$285,276 

180,403 

$614,125 

$892,316 

$24,515 
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In  the  above  table  we  have  the  amount  and  value  of  Indian  corn  and 
corn  meal  exported  for  fourteen  consecutive  years.  If  we  divide  this 
period  into  two  equal  portions,  of  seven  years  each,  we  shall  see  that, 
during  the  first  period,  the  average  export  of  corn  was  annually  406,430 
bushels,  and  during  the  second  period,  498,644  bushels ; and  that  the  bar- 
rels  of  meal  would  average  159,093  annually,  during  the  first  seven  years, 
and  201,113  during  the  last,  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of 
the  export  of  corn  and  meal,  during  the  first  half  of  the  whole  period, 
would  average  $877,955  annually,  and  during  the  last  half,  $906,678.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  quantity  of  corn  and  meal  exported 
has  just  about  kept  pace  with  our  population  ; but  the  value  of  these  ex- 
ports  has  fallen  much  below  the  increase  of  our  population.  While  the 
population  has  increased,  in  seven  years,  about  22  per  cent,  the  value  of 
these  exports  has  increased  only  about  3 per  cent. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  the  corn  trade  is,  that  the  export  of 
wheat  and  Indian  com  dcyiot  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
From  1831  to  1832  the  export  of  wheat  fell  off  four-fifths,  while  the  In- 
dian corn  exported  did  not  fall  off  one-half.  In  1836,  1837,  and  1838, 
the  export  of  wheat  was  merely  nominal,  while  the  import  was  over 

5.500.000  bushels.  But,  notwithstanding  the  wheat  trade  runs  so 
much  against  us,  during  those  years  we  exported  nearly  the  usual  quantity 
of  Indian  meal,  and  the  Indian  corn  did  not  fall  off  more  than  three-fourths. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  to  England  has  been  con- 
siderable  since  the  year  1831.  But  the  wheat  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  the  trade  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Our 
average  export  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  amount- 
ed to  about  5,506,000  bushels,  or  1,100,000  barrels,  costing  $6,233,500 
on  an  annual  average  ? though  during  the  same  period  we  have  imported 
in  wheat  and  flour  about  463,400  busljfls  annually  upon  the  average. 
These  imports  were,  however,  mostly  contmed  to  the  years  1835  to  1838, 
inclusive.  Below,  we  give  a table  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  whole 
period  specified.  By  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  export 
was  in  1840,  when  we  sent  abroad  1,897,501  barrels  of  flour,'  and 
1,720,860  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $11,779,098.  With  this  single  ex- 
ception, our  imports  in  1831  were  greater  than  they  have  been  since. 
The  total  value  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  in  1831  was  $10,461,715, 
being  a sum  greater  by  $1,879,000  than  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour, 
any  year  since,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that,  in  1837,  we  imported  4,000,(J00  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a cost  of 
•4  ,276,975.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  imports  and  exports 
that  the  trade  in  whoat  is  more  fluctuating  than  that  of  flour.  In  1837, 
when  we  imported  about  4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  we  exported  about 

320.000  barrels  of  flour.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  our  commerce  is 
so  extensive  that  no  one  cause  can  at  the  same  time  effect  our  trade  with 
all  the  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  from  and  into  the  United  States,  with  the  value  of  each,  from 
1831  to  1644,  inclusive.  In  the  column  of  imports  it  is  all  put  down  as 
wheat,  though  a part  of  it  was  imported  in  flour ; it  is  carried  out  as 
wheat  and  reduced  to  bushels  for  convenience 
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Exrons. 

larotn. 

Yetf. 

HbLs  floor. 

Value.  Bash,  wheat 

Value. 

Tot  raL 

BosheU. 

Value. 

1831, 

1833, 

1,806,529 

$9,938,445 

408310  $523370 

$10,461,715 

633 

$699 

864319 

4,880,623 

88304 

93,500 

4374,123 

1,191 

1,180 

1833, 

955,768 

5,613,010 

32321 

29392 

5342,602 

1,697 

1,716 

1834, 

835,352 

4.520,781 

36348 

39,598 

4,560379 

1307 

1395 

1835, 

779396 

4,394,777 

47,762 

51,405 

4,446,182 

311,805 

268,623 

1836, 

505,400 

3,572399 

2,062 

2362 

3374,561 

650,629 

565,500 

1837. 

318,719 

2387,209 

17303 

27306 

3,014,415  4,000,000  4,276,976 

1838, 

448,161 

3,603399 

6391 

8,125 

3,617,724 

927,180 

940,838 

1839, 

933,151 

6,925,170 

96325 

144,191 

7,069,361 

41,725 

57,747 

1840, 

1,897,501 

10,143,6151,720,860  1,635,483 

11,779,098 

1,436 

1,069 

1841, 

1,515,817 

7,759,646 

868,585 

822381 

8,582,527 

652 

900 

1842, 

1,263,603 

7375356 

817358 

916,616 

8392  308 

4,153 

2,796 

1843, • 

841,474 

3,763,073 

311,685 

264,109 

4,027,182 

12,121 

8342 

1844, 

1,438,603 

6,732,488 

558,607 

500,410 

7332398 

Avm. 

1,029,593 

$5372,149 

358,130  $361317 

$6333333 

463,425  $463,529 

From  the  exhibit  contained  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for 
the  whole  period  of  fourteen  years,  our  export  of  wheat  has  not  increased 
so  rapidly  as  our  population.  In  1831,  with  a population  of  13,000,000, 
our  export  of  wheat  and  flour  was  $10,461,000.  In  1840,  when  our 
population  was  17,000,000,  our  export  of  the  same  articles  amounted  to 
•11  ,779,000.  If  the  value  of  our  exports  had  kept  pace  with  our  popula- 
tion, it  would  have  amounted,  in  1840,  to  136,679,000,  being  nearly 
•2,000,000  more  than  the  actual  export  for  that  year.  Thus,  if  we  take 
the  two  favored  years  within  the  whole  period,  we  shall  find  that  the  value 
of  exports  from  1831  to  1840  has  increased  only  about  12  per  cent,  while 
the  population  increased  about  30  per  cent.  Or  if  we  take  the  period  of 
five  years,  from  1840  to  1844,  inclusive,  we  shall  find  the  export  to  have 
fallen  off  about  39  per  cent,  while  the  population  has  increased  about  16 
per  cent.  If  the  export  had  inypased  since  1840  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
population,  it  would,  in  1844,  nave  amounted  to  813,500,000;  or  if  the 
export  had  increased  with  the  population  since  1831,  it  would,  in  1844, 
have  amounted  to  $16,700,000,  which  is  130  per  cent  more  than  the 
value  actually  exported. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  our  population  is  gaining 
rapidly  upon  our  exports.  But  we  all  know  that  there  may  be  a fallacy 
in  reasoning  from  one  particular  year  to  another.  There  may  be  causes 
which  operate  at  particular  times,  which  may  not  occur  again  ; and, 
hence,  no  one  comparison  is  decisive  upon  a subject  of  this  nature.  The 
export  in  1831  was  unusually  large-larger  by  43  per  cent  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  two  preceding  years.  This  was  owing  to  a partial  failure 
of  the  crop,  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  our  principal  markets  ; and  conse- 
quently the  increased  price.  But,  from  1832  to  1838,  as  we  learn  from 
Tooke,  a standard  writer  upon  prices,  the  crops  in  Great  Britain  were  so 
abundant,  that  she  produced  all  that  was  necessary  for  home  consumption 
— nay,  so  great  was  the  supply,  that  wheat  was  given  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  used  for  distillation.  This  circumstance  induced  the  farmers  to 
sow  less,  and  the  succession  of  two  or  three  unfavorable  seasons  reduced 
the  quantity  and  increased  the  price.  During  this  scarcity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  continent  generally,  the  crops  in  this  country  were  un- 
usually  good  ; and  hence  the  large  export  in  1840.  These  statements, 

• The  commercial  year  1843  conaiite  of  only  three  quartets,  or  nine 
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made  on  the  best  authority,  are  confirmed  by  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Eng. 
land  during  the  period  spoken  of.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
in  different  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


s.  d. 

A., 

d. 

In  1830 

In  1838, 

..  64 

7 ner  Quarter. 

183i; 

66  4 " 

«« 

1839, 

..  70 

8 

1832 

58  8 

<6 

. 1840, 

..  67 

4 

C( 

1833, 

52  11 

66 

1841, 

..  64 

4 

44 

1834, 

46  2 

M 

1842 

..  56 

8 

l< 

1835, 

39  4 

«« 

1843 

..  48 

0 

it 

1836, 

48  6 

M 

1844, 

..  49 

0 

44 

1837 

55  10 

it 

This  view  of  the  prices  in  Great  Britain  will  serve  to  show  in  some  de- 
dree,  why  our  exports  were  greater  in  1831  and  1840  than  ordinary. 

From  every  view  we  are  able  to  take  of  this  important  subject,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  position  which  we  have  already  taken — that  our  surplus 
of  wheat  and  flour  for  foreign  transportation  does  not  increase  so  rapidly 
as  our  population.  And,  as  we  have  before  said,  if  the  present  protective 
policy  of  the  country  should  continue,  we  doubt  whether  our  export  will 
increase  at^  all.  As  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  increase,  the 
home  consumption  will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Be- 
sides, we  all  know,  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  our  crops  have  been 
unsually  good.  But  this  will  not  always  last.  We  may  naturally  expect 
that  a succession  of  small  crops  may  follow  a succession  of  large  ones  ; 
and  even  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  crop  for  a single  year  would  ef- 
fect our  exports  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  very  general  among  us,  that  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  one  for  our  bread-Btuffs ; and  hence  we 
hear  such  bitter  complaints  of  the  English  corn  law.  But  we  apprehend 
that  the  importance  of  the  English  market  is  greatly  overrated.  For  the 
last  fourteen  years,  our  average  export  of  flour  has  been  1,029,593  barrels, 
while  our  export  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  has  been  only 
about  170,000  barrels,  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  export  of  wheat.  We  give  below  a table  of 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  principal  markets  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  together  with  the  total  export  to  all  foreign  markets  for  the  same 
period. 

Table  of  Exports  of  Wheat  and  Flour  to  the  principal  markets , together  with  the  total 
exports  to  all  foreign  markets,  for  thirteen  consecutive  years . 


England.  Br.  American  Colonies.  Cuba. 


Yean. 

Bnah.  wheat. 

Bbls.  floor. 

Bush,  wheat. 

Bbis.  floor.  Bash,  wheat. 

Bbla.  flr. 

1831, 

362,153 

865,744 

12,505 

150,795 

. 97,999 

1832 

55,050 

95,868 

20,777 

135,640 

98,248 

1833, 

21,707 

31,421 

168,127 

119,197 

1834, 

19,487 

23,247 

134,975 

102,837 

1835, 

5,376 

76,405 

93,511 

1836, 

161 

2,082 

42,300 

92,390 

1837, 

23,316 

55,537 

1838 

8,295 

6,076 

29,591 

79,681 

1839, 

6,033 

167,582 

72,113 

149,407 

90,459 

1840 

607,108 

605,778 

1,066,604 

432,356 

788 

69,819 

1841, 

119,854 

205,144 

695,389 

377,806 

69,387 

1842, 

143,330 

204,896 

655,503 

369,048 

4,179 

46,846 

1843, 

14^14 

293,842 

190,322 

29,437 

Average,. 

99,502 

170,327 

221,498 

175,391 

382 

80,411 
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Table — Continued 


Brazil . 

British  West  Indies. 

Tot  Ex.  to  aU  For.  m’kt s. 

Years. 

Bush,  wheat 

Bbls.  flour. 

Bush  wheat  Bbls.  flour. 

Bush,  wheat 

Bbls.  flour. 

1831 

198,870 

100,382 

408,445 

1306,529 

1832, 

103,289 

100,167 

63,304 

864,919 

1833 

259,536 

100,057 

32,221 

955,768 

1834....... 

152,603 

95,816 

36,948 

835,352 

1835....... 

161,460 

118,307 

47,762 

779,396 

1836, 

118,470 

2,062 

70,305 

2,062 

505,400 

1837, 

60,480 

68,323 

17303 

318,719 

1838, 

125,275 

137 

75,524 

6391 

448,161 

1839 

177,337 

14,129 

139,340 

96,325 

923,151 

1840 

197,823 

382,406 

33,743 

41,116 

232,329 

1,720,860 

1,897301 

1841, 

16,457 

246,465 

868385 

1,515,817 

1842, 

189,317 

14,920 

17,399 

237,478 

817,958 

1383,602 

1843, 

192,454 

170,577 

311,685 

841,474 

Average,. 

1,266 

170,716 

9,508 

135,005 

342,709 

997,771 

By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market  of  England  is,  by  no 
means,  our  only  market  for  bread-stuffs.  During  this  period  Brazil  has 
taken,  upon  an  average,  289  barrels  of  dour  more  than  England,  and 
Cuba  has  taken  nearly  half  as  much  as  England.  We  have  sent,  in  the 
same  period,  the  annual  average  of  5,062  barrels  more  to  the  British 
American  colonies  than  to  England  herself,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
have  taken  only  about  26  per  cent  less  than  the  mother  country.  It  ap- 
pears, by  this  tabular  view  of  our  exports,  that  England  has,  during  this 
period,  taken  only  17  per  cent  of  our  export  of  flour,  and  about  29  per 
cent  of  our  export  of  wheat.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a portion  of  wheat 
and  flour  sent  to  the  British  American  colonies,  finds  its  way  into  Great 
Britain.  By  the  British  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  wheat 
brought  into  England  from  her  American  Colonies,  over  the  amount  sent 
from  England  to  these  colonies,  would  average,  from  1829  to  1842,  in- 
clusive, 152,429  bushels  a year,  and  that  the  excess  of  flour  would  aver- 
age  51,608  barrels.  By  adding  this  to  the  quantity  which  we  have  sent 
direct  to  England,  it  would  make  the  average  of  wheat  251,931  bushels, 
and  flour  221,935  barrels.  It  is,  however,  probably  true  that,  in  1943 
and  1844,  the  proportion  of  wheat  and  flour  which  have  gone  to  England 
through  Canada,  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  in  preceding  years. 
We  might  safely  estimate  the  average  of  wheat  up  to  this  present  time  at 
260,000  bushels,  and  the  flour  at  240,000  barrels.  According  to  this  es- 
timate, about  76  per  cent  of  our  whole  export  of  wheat,  and  about  24  . per 
of  our  exports  of  flour,  goes  to  the  British  market. 

Since  Great  Britain  is  our  greatest  market  for  bread-stuffs,  it  becomes 
important  to  inquire,  what  are  the  prospects  with  reference  to  this  mar- 
ket in  future  ? The  present  consumption  of  Great  Britain  may  be  esti- 
mated at  125,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  imported  for  home  consumption,  from  1829 
to  1842,  inclusive,  would  average  10,352,500  bushels  annually ; and  of 
this,  the  average  of  727,126  bushels  came  from  her  colonies — leaving  the 
annual  average  of  9,625,370  bushels  imported  from  foreign  nations.  But 
the  average  importations  into  Great  Britain  for  home  consumption,  for 
the  last  five  years,  has  been,  from  foreign  nations,  19,148,265  bushels  an- 
nually, and  from  her  colonies  1,008,190  bushels  annually— making  a total 
average  of  20,156,455  bushels.  When  we  take  into  view  the  vast  im- 
provements in  English  agriculture  which  are  now  going  on,  it  is  safe  to 
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gay  that  her  grain  crop  keeps  pace  with  her  population.  Drummond,  an 
approved  English  writer,  in  a work  recently  puUjphed  in  London,  tells 
us  that,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  a new  raaoune,  seed  is  sown  less 
thickly  than  formerly,  which,  of  itself,  will  supply  some  five  or  six  millions 
of  bushels  of  the  deficiency  of  her  wheat  crop.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an 
important  fact  in  relation  to  her  demand  upon  foreign  nations  for  a sup- 
ply. This  saving  of  seed  will  be  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  her  deficit, 
and  about  four  times  as  much  as  our  whole  export  to  England,  direct, 
and  through  her  colonies. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  Great 
Britain  for  home  consumption  for  fourteen  years,  is  taken  from  a report 
made  to  the  Parliament  in  1843 : — 


Yean. 

Foreign. 

Bushels. 

Colonial. 

Buskds. 

Total. 

Bushels. 

1829, 

11,504,768 

68,840 

11,572,608 

18V. 

13,338,304 

484,472 

13,822,776 

1831, 

10,952,352 

1,101,568 

12,053,920 

1832 

1,510,160 

1,551,880 

3,062,040 

1833, 

10,560 

661,648 

6724208 

1834, 

2,320 

517,472 

519,792 

1835, 

960 

227,440 

228,400 

1836, 

8,360 

232,496 

240,856 

1837, 

1,686,176 

293,000 

1,979,176 

1838 

14,550,624 

237,176 

101,936 

14,787,800 

1839 

21,591,848 

21,693,784 

1840, 

18,291,096 

910,392 

19,201,488 

1841, 

19,105,264 

2,076,808 

21,182,072 

1842, 

5g^02,512 

1,714,648 

23,917,160 

Average, 

9,625,378 

727,126 

10,352,504 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  she  has  imported 
on  an  average  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour.  Of 
this  20,000,000  bushels,  about  one-twentieth  only  is  from  the  United 
States  direct ; or  if  we  add  to  this  what  finds  its  way  into  Great  Britain 
through  Canada,  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one -tenth.  The 
amount  sent  to  England  from  the  principal  grain  growing  nations,  in  1841, 
will  be  seen  below. 

There  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  1841, 22,617,500  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  from  the  different  nations  as  follow : — 


Russia, bushels 

Sweden, 

Denmark, 

Prussia, 

Germany, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Italy  and  Islands, 

United  States, 

Colonies  and  other  nations 


498,205 

4,410 

1,915,272 

7,134,400 

5,295,674 

815,964 

228,620 

1,643,932 

901,600 

1,107,840 

3,071,583 


Here  we  have  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  (in  bushels)  brought  into 
England  in  1841.  We  have  selected  that  year,  as  furnishing  & fair  average 
of  the  imports  into  England  for  the  last  five  years,  and,  at  least,  & fair 
average  of  our  exports  abroad  and  to  that  kingdom.  It  will  be  seen  that 
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Russia  supplies  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  United  States,  that  Holland 
supplies  more  than  tlm^-fourths  as  much,  and  that  Italy  and  the  Italian 
islands  nearly  as  much^vhile  France  supplies  about  48  per  cent,  Denmark 
72  per  cent,  Germany  378  per  cent,  and  Prussia  544  per  cent,  more  than 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  include  the  grain  which  reaches 
Great  Britain  through  Canada,  our  supply  of  the  English  market  will  be 
much  greater.  But  even  then,  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  English  supply.  Nor  have  we  any  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  export  to  Great  Britain  will  materially  increase.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  was  im- 
proving more  rapidly  than  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  The  improved 
mode  of  seeding  will  supply  a part  of  her  deficiency.  Besides,  the  wheat 
crop  in  England,  in  1844,  has  been  better  than  the  average,  while  in  this 
country  there  has  been  a falling  off  of,  at  least,  5,000,000  bushels. 

England  now  obtains  her  supply,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue 
to  obtain  it  principally  from  the  continent.  The  north  of  Europe  As- 
sesses several  advantages  over  us  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  La- 
bor is  so  exceedingly  cheap,  (being  about  one  shilling  per  day,  without 
board,)  that  they  can  undersell  us  in  almost  any  production,  llie  follow- 
ing are  the  prices  of  wheat  per  quarter  at  the  principal  European  marts, 
for  a series  of  years. 


General 

Year.  Dantzic.  Hamburg.  Amsterdam.  Antwerp.  Odessa.  average. 

«.  d.  s.  d,  8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  t.  d. 

1830 38  11  34  9 41  4 34  8 24  10  34  10 

1831,  7 42  11  43  5 42  1 39  2 26  0 38  8 

1832,  34  0 34  2 40  2 • 32  10  22  8 32  9 

1833,  30  3 25  3 32  0 20  0 26  10  26  10 

1834,  25  5 24  7 24  0 18  9 28  0 24  1 

1835 22  2 23  0 281  19  9 21  0 22  9 

1836, 25  3 28  11  28  0 25  3 18  11  25  3 

1837 26  6 28  8 29  10  25  7 18  5 25  9 

1838,  34  7 42  8 44  0 36  0 23  8 38  2 

1839,  348  48  0 49  0 540  290  42  4 

1840,  39  0 47  0 40  0 50  0 25  10  40  4 

1841,  44  9 36  0 39  0 54  0 26  10  40  3 

1842,  40  1 40  5 40  7 53  0 23  8 39  2 

Average,.  33  8 35  1 36  11  35  6 24  3 33  3 


By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
per  bushel,  during  the  period  named,  at  Dantzic,  is  92  cents ; at  Ham- 
burg, 96  cents ; at  Amsterdam,  101  cents ; at  Antwerp,  97  cents ; at 
Odessa,  67  cents ; and  that  the  general  average  amounts  90  cents  per 
btishel. 

The  price  of  wheat  at  our  ports,  during  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows : — 


In  1830 

In  1837, 

1831 

1 18 

1838, 

1 54  “ 

1832; 

1 15 

u 

1839; 

1 42 

1833 

1 13 

II 

1840, 

1 10 

1834, 

1 08 

II 

1841 

1 03 

1835, 

II 

1842, 

1836, 

•4 

The  average  of  the  above  prices  is  $1  26  per  bushel,  being  36  cents 
more  per  bushel  at  our  ports,  than  at  the  above-mentioned  ports  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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From  this  comparison  of  prices,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  odds  are  fearful- 
ly against  us.  How  then  can  we  compete  with  the  north  of  Europe  1 Cer- 
tainly, not  in  the  first  cost  of  the  grain.  And  bow  is  it  with  transporta- 
tion or  freight  ? Have  we  the  advantage  of  them  in  this  respect  ? By  of- 
ficial  documents  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  it  appears  that,  during 
the  above  period,  the  freight  from  these  ports  to  Great  Britain  was,  on 
an  average,  11  cents  per  bushel.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress, in  1843,  estimates  the  freight  from  our  ports  to  England  at  35  or 

36  cents  per  cwt.  Wheat  cannot  weigh  less  than  56  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  hence  cannot  be  freighted  to  England  for  less  than  17  or  18  cents 
per  bushel?  The  difference  in  freight  and  in  first  cost,  would  make  a 
balance  against  us  of  42  cents  per  bushel.  But,  as  the  year  1638  was 
one  of  uncommonly  high  prices  for  grain  in  this  country,  we  will  omit 
that  year  in  our  estimate,  which  will  reduce  this  balance  down  to  about 

37  cents  per  bushel ; and  from  this  we  should  deduct  about  9 cents  as  the 
difference  of  exchange,  which  would  bring  the  difference  down  to  28 
cents  on  the  bushel. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  prove  too  much,  and  show  from 
this  data  that  we  can  send  no  grain  to  Great  Britain.  But  every  practi- 
cal man  knows  that,  in  the  course  of  trade,  articles  will  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported from  one  country  to  another  when  the  prices  in  the  two  countries 
would  seem  to  forbid  it.  Our  merchants  are  frequently  indebted  abroad, 
and  must  send  forward  something  to  meet  their  payments.  Ships  are  fre- 
quently going  out  with  but  a partial  cargo,  and  will  take  freight  exceed- 
ingly low.  And  besides,  our  wheat  is  generally  sent  to  England  in  the 
form  of  flour,  thereby  reducing  weight  and  the  cost  of  transportation  some 
18  per  cent.  These  are  the  causes  which  come  in  and  neutralize  the 
difference  in  prices,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  send  our  wheat  and  flour  to  the 
mother  country.  We  mention  these  things  to  show  that  our  corn  trade  with 
Great  Britain  is,  after  all,  rather  the  result  of  accidental  causes  than 
otherwise.  It  has  been  so  for  years  past,  and  will  be  so  for  yeans  to  come. 

During  the  years  1843  and  1844,  wheat  has  been  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  it  has  been  before  for  a great  number  of  years,  ranging 
from  90  cents  to  1 dollar,  making  an  average  of  95  cents  per  bushel. 
During  this  period,  the  prices  in  Europe  have  been  proportionably  low. 
During  last  autumn,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  was  only  75  cents ; at 
Hamburg,  82  cents  ; at  Rostack,  77  cents,  free  on  board  ; at  Odessa,  50 
cents,  free  on  board.  The  English  consul  writes  from  Odessa  at  the 
close  of  1842  as  fellows: — “Under  the  present  circumstances— extraor- 
dinary low  freight,  and  favorable  exchange — a shipment  of  the  best  wheat 
could  now  be  made  and  delivered  in  England  on  the  following  terms, 


viz : — 

a d. 

First  cost, 22  6 per  quarter. 

Charge  for  loading, 2 5 “ 

Freight, 6 7 “ 

Insurance  and  factorage  in  England, 4 0 “ 

Total, 35  6 per  quarter.” 


According  to  this  estimate,  wheat  from  the  Black  sea  can  be  sold  in 
England  at  97  cents  per  bushel,  and  since  that  period  wheat  at  Odessa 
has  Men  12  or  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  Farmers’  Magazine,  publish- 
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ed  in  London,  for  January,  1845,  informs  os  that,  up  to  ^ last  of  Novem- 
ber,  there  had  been  shipped  from  Dantadc  to  Great  Britain  2,365,544 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  could  be  bought  for  from  70  to  82  cents,  and 
shipped  for  11  cents,  enabling  them  to  sell  it  in  England  for  87  cents  per 
bushel  free  of  duty  ; and  that  wheat  from  Odessa  could  be  sold  in  Great 
Britain,  independent  of  the  duty,  for  from  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel. 

With  such  competitors  we  have  no  great  reason  to  expect  that  our  corn 
trade  with  Great  Britain  will  increase.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  an 
increase.  Our  surplus,  as  we  have  already  remaked,  is  about  stationary, 
and  we  are  perpetually  seeking  new  markets  abroad,  where  we  dispose 
of  some  of  our  bread-stufls.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land will  increase.  England  now  requires  only  about  20,000,000  bushels 
annually,  and  the  Parliament  reports  show  that  the  continent  can  supply 
the  whole  of  that  amount. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  be- 
cause an  impression  seems  to  be  somewhat  general,  especially  in  the 
grain  growing  states,  that,  if  Great  Britain  would  repeal  her  corn  laws, 
we  should  supply  her  whole  market.  But  how  such  a repeal  could  give 
us  the  English  market,  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  The  prices  on 
the  continent  are  lower,  as  we  have  seen,  than  they  are  in  this  countiy, 
and  freight  is  less  from  the  Baltic  and  North’  sea  than  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  her  population  would  consume  more  wheat,  if  the 
price  were  reduced  by  the  repeal  of  her  restrictions.  But  the  grain  grow- 
ing states  in  the  north  of  Europe  can  easily  increase  their  product  with 
the  English  demand.  Another  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  upon 
our  country  would  be  this.  By  reducing  the  price  of  living  in  Great 
Britain,  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  and  so  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  produce  their  fabrics  at  a less  price.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  break  down  our  own  manufactures,  and  thereby  destroy  the  home 
market  for  the  com  and  wheat  of  the  grain  growing  states. 

But  we  need  not  speculate  upon  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  These  laws  will  not  be  repealed.  When  this  subject  was  brought 
before  Parliament,  in  June  last,  it  was  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming 
majority — 328  to  124,  being  a majority  of  204.  With  this  fact  before 
us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  Great  Britain  will  not  depart  from  her  pre- 
sent policy.  Nor  have  we,  as  a nation,  any  reason  to  desire  such  a re- 
peal. With  the  present  system  we  enjoy  a kind  of  monopoly  in  the  com 
trade.  We  can  send  our  wheat  into  Canada  for  a mere  nominal  duty, 
where  it  is  ground,  and  then  sent  to  England  on  the  favored  terms  of  co- 
lonial flour.  This  trade  through  Canada  is  increasing.  The  London  Far- 
mers’ Magazine,  for  August,  1844,  says  that  300,000  barrels  of  flour  may 
be  expected  from  Montreal  in  the  shipping  season,  being  about  three  times 
the  usual  quantity.  This  flour  pays  only  a nominal  duty  of  about  19  cents 
per  barrel,  while  the  same  flour  sent  from  this  country  would  be  subjected 
to  a duty  of  81  13  per  barrel.  This  privilege  of  the  Canadian  trade  is 
worth  more  to  us  than  a repeal  of  the  com  laws.  This  trade  is  increas- 
ing, and  in  a few  years  will  probably  become  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  us. 

But,  after  all,  the  home  market  is  the  great  market  for  our  bread-stuff. 
What  becomes  of  the  vast  amount  of  wheat  that  is  grown  in  the  country  ? 
The  product,  we  have  already  seen,  is  about  100,000,000  bushels,  and 
only  about  6,300,000  bushels  are  sent  abroad.  The  state  of  Ohio  alone 
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produces  three  times  as  much  as  we  export  annually ; and  the  little  state 
of  Delaware  produces  twice  as  much  Indian  corn  as  our  annual  export. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  wheat  which  is  consumed 
in  the  country  by  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  agriculture.  If 
we  take  those  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  in  mining,  in  the 
fisheries,  in  all  their  forms,  in  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  vari- 
eties, and  the  learned  professions,  with  their  families  and  dependants,  it 
would  amount  to  one-quarter  of  our  population,  viz. — 5,000,000  persons, 
who  are  not  producers,  but  consumers  of  bread-stuffs.  These  will  con- 
sume one  barrel  of  flour,  or  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  head — making  a 
constant  market  for  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  whole  product.  The  New  England  states  alone  consume 
annually  1,400,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  more 
than  they  produce ; which  is  about  700,000  bushels  more  than  our  entire 
export. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  object  of 
the  grain  growing  states  is  to  cherish  our  home  market.  Any  policy 
which  builds  up  manufactures,  which  encourages  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
multiplies  callings  and  increases  the  number  which  engages  in  them — in 
a word,  that  policy  which  diverts  labor  from  agriculture,  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer.  Agricultural  products  are  so  abundant  that  they 
hardly  command  renumerating  prices.  Let  a portion  of  our  population 
now  engaged  in  that  calling  be  diverted  to  other  pursuits,  and  the  neces- 
sary effect  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  and  so 
give  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  a greater  reward  for  their  toil. 

The  value  of  our  corn  trade  is,  we  are  confident,  greatly  overrated  by  the 
thousands.  That  the  reader  may  6ee  the  relative  value  of  several  of  our 
exports  for  a series  of  years,  we  will  give  below  the  amount  in  separate 
columns. 


Exports  of  several  Articles  of  Domestic  Production,  from  1821  to  1843,  inclusive. 


Cotton 

Other 

Wheat 

Year. 

Fisheries. 

Beef  and  pork.* 

Piece  Goods. 

manufactures. 

and  flour. 

Value. 

Value . 

Value . 

Value. 

Value. 

1831, 

$1,889,472 

$2,596,423 

$1,126,313 

$4,677,886 

$10,461,715 

1832, 

2,558,538 

2,993,103 

14229,574 

4,194,440 

4,974,123 

1833, 

2,402,469 

3,368,086 

2,532,517 

4,355,712 

5,642,602 

1834, 

2,071,493 

2,741,319 

2,085,994 

4,627,391 

4,560,379 

1835, 

2,174,524 

2,580,102 

2,858,681 

4,079,308 

4,446,182 

1836, 

2,660,058 

2,196,493 

2,255,734 

4,660,014 

3,574,561 

1837, 

2,711,452 

1,981,118 

2,831,473 

4,980,375 

3,014,415 

1838, 

3,175,576 

1,998,768 

3,758,755 

54251,603 

3,617,724 

1839, 

1,917,968 

2,276,426 

2,975,033 

5,044,138 

7,069,361 

1840 

3,198,370 

2,729,026 

3,549,607 

7,064,160 

11,779,098 

1841, 

2,846,851 

4,031,270 

3,122,546 

7,653,040 

8,582,527 

1842 

2,823,610 

4,230,226 

2,970,690 

6,799,167 

8,292,308 

1843, 

2,112,548 

3,721,937 

3,223,550 

4,131,176 

4,027,182 

Avenge,. 

2,503,763 

2,880,330 

2,655,420 

5,116,031 

6,149,397 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  wheat  and  flour,  which  seem  to 
be  regarded  as  the  great  and  almost  the  only  article  of  export,  except 
cotton  and  tobacco,  averages  only  about  96,000,000 — less  than  two  and 
a half  times  as  much  as  either  the  fisheries,  beef  and  pork,  or  cotton  piece 
goods.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  average  of  manufactures  exported, 


• Including  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  Ac. 
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exceeds  the  average  of  wheat  and  floor  by  more  than  $1,500,000 ; and 
that,  for  the  last  two  years,  cotton  piece  goods  alone  hare  amounted  to 
more  than  half  as  much  as  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour.  We  hare  taken 
the  divisions  or  classification  of  exports  as  we  find  them  in  the  Commer- 
cial Document ; but  it  is  evident  that  many  other  articles  than  those  set 
down  as  manufactures  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  classed  under  that 
head.  We  will  take  the  year  1842  as  an  example.  Spermaceti  candles, 
$318,907,  are  placed  under  the  head  of  fisheries  ; boards,  shingles,  staves 
and  hewn  timber,  $2,203,537 ; all  manufactures  of  wood,  $623,718  ; tar, 
pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine,  $743,329 ; pot  and  pearl  ashes,  $882,741 ; 
are  placed  under  the  head  of  products  of  the  forest.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  these  are  strictly,  and  others  substantially  manufactured 
articles  ; and  these,  for  that  year,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,228,993 ; 
if  these  articles  added  to  the  manufactures,  it  would  make  the  value 

of  manufactures  exported  annually,  at  least,  one-third  larger  than  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  and  flour.  We  mention  this  fact,  to  show  that  our  corn  trade 
with  foreign  nations  is  not  of  a character  so  all-absorbing  as  some  appear 
to  suppose.  It  is  an  important  trade,  it  is  true ; but  there  are  others 
equally  important. 

The  true  policy  for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  people,  is  to  supply 
its  own  wants,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  render  itself  independent  of  fo- 
reign nations.  Our  prosperity  in  peace,  and  our  success  in  war,  depend, 
in  a great  degree,  upon  our  ability  to  furnish  for  ourselves  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  comfort  and  happiness — all  that  may  contribute  to  our  in- 
dependence. We  have,  within  our  extended  territory  and  diversified  cli- 
mate, all  the  elements  of  national  wealth  and  greatness.  If  we  cultivate 
the  means  which  a merciful  Providence  has  put  within  our  reach,  encour- 
age our  own  industry,  and  develop  our  own  resources,  we  shall  be  able 
not  only  to  produce  the  bread  which  we  eat,  but  the  clothing  which  we 
wear.  And  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the^due  encour- 
agement of  all  classes  and  callings — that  they  may  prove  co-workers  to- 
gether in  the  great  cause  of  national  independence. 


Art.  Ill— THE  ERIE  CANAL  ENLARGEMENT. 

When  the  Erie  canal  was  constructed,  it  was  calculated  that  boats  of 
thirty  tons  would  be  best  adapted  to  its  navigation  ; such  a boat  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  drawn  by  one  horse.  The  size  of  the  boat  was  to  be  seven 
feet  wide,  draw  three  feet  of  water,  and  be  seventy-five  feet  long.  In  view 
of  this  kind  of  boat,  the  locks  were  made  ninety  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet 
in  width  in  the  chamber,  designed  to  pass  two  boats  at  a time.  A model 
boat  on  this  plan  was  built  and  put  in  operation  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  canal.  The  model  was  taken  from  English  canal 
boats.  It  was  doubtless  considered  that  experience  in  England  had  led 
to  this,  as  best  adapted  to  canal  navigation.  The  model,  however,  was 
never  copied  on  the  Erie  canal.  There  would,  probably,  have  been  some 
experimenting  on  the  model  plan,  had  not  the  first  navigation  of  the  canal 
been  made  with  the  Durham  boats,  that  had  been  in  use  on  the  Mohawk 
river.  As  soon  as  the  canal  was  opened,  these  river  boats,  being  ready, 
entered  the  canal,  and  engaged  more  or  less  in  its  navigation.  The 
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boats  then  built  for  the  canal,  followed  more  the  form  of  the  river  boats 
than  the  model  canal  boat. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  no  boats  have  been  used  in  the  navi- 
gation of  this  canal  that  would  admit  of  two  passing  a lock  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  time  the  Erie  canal  was  commenced,  there  were  intelligent 
men,  who  advanced  the  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  freight  that  would  ultimately  seek  this  channel  jpr  market. 
When  the  subject  of  dimensions  was  discussed  by  the  canal  (fnmissioners 
and  engineers,  they  decided  on  the  original  size,  as  being,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  best  calculated  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  enterprise.  The 
povelty,  at  that  time,  of  such  undertakings,  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
work,  and  the  incredulity  of  a large  portion  of  the  citizens  as  to  its  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  no  doubt,  produced  a cautious  action  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners  in  settling  this  question.  The  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise were  generally  satisfied  with  their  decision.  Accustomed  to  view 
the  power  of  a horse  as  sufficient  to  draw  but  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
ton,  an  improvement  that  would  increase  his  capacity  to  30  tons,  seemed 
to  reach  all  the  economy  that  could  be  expected. 

The  dimensions  of  this  canal  were  28  feet  in  width  at  bottom,  40  feet 
at  top  water,  and  4 feet  deep. 

The  necessity  of  economising  the  expenditures,  and  the  want  of  expe- 
rience, led  to  many  errors  in  the  original  construction  of  this  work. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  laying  the  canal,  to  a great  extent, 
on  a low  level,  as  compared  with  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  streams 
that  passed  it.  By  this  means,  numerous  small  streams,  and  some  large 
ones,  emptied  their  waters  directly  into  the  canal,  and  deposited  more  or 
less  of  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  on  its  bottom.  This  deposit  had  to  be  re- 
moved mostly  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before  navigation  was  opened  ; 
and,  being  necessarily  a difficult  and  expensive  operation,  was  rarely 
done  so  as  to  give  the  navigation  the  benefit  of  a full  depth  of  water.  The 
location  of  locks,  particularly  at  Cohoes,  and  the  narrow  and  crooked 
channel  of  the  canal,  at  Little  Falls,  and  other  places,  contribute  much 
to  impair  the  navigation.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing trade  had  so  filled  the  canal,  in  1833,  that  measures  to  improve 
the  navigation  were  required  to  meet  its  wants. 

In  May,  1834,  the  legislature  authorised  the  canal  commissioners  to 
double  the  locks  between  Albany  and  Syracuse.  The  commissioners, 
during  that  season,  had  surveys  and  examinations  made  to  carry  out  this 
measure.  This  gave  rise  to  a discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the 
second  set  of  locks  should  not  be  adapted  to  a canal  of  larger  dimensions, 
with  such  improvements  in  its  general  character  as  were  practicable  ? 
At  this  time,  no  attention  of  consequence  appeared  to  have  been  given  to 
other  considerations,  than  what  was  sufficient  to  afford  the  necessary  ca- 
pacity to  the  trade— economy  in  the  traction  of  boats  was  not  generally- 
regarded.  At  that  time,  I was  engaged  as  the  engineer  of  the  Chenango 
canal.  The  late  governor,  Wm.  C.  Bouck,  was,  at  that  time,  a canal 
commissioner,  and  had  charge  of  that  canal.  With  Mr.  Bouck  I had 
frequent  conve  rsations  in  relation  to  the  improvements  contemplated  on 
the  Erie  canal.  Having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  Erie  canal,  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  many  improvements,  it 
appeared  to  me  important  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  the  whole 
subject  was  well  considered.  The  trade  had  increased  beyond  the  high- 
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est  expectation  of  its  friends,  and  had  every  prospect  of  going  on  increas- 
ing for  a long  time  to  come.  It  appeared  to  me  that  three  considerations 
were  important  to  be  kept  in  view : — first,  to  provide  a capacity  that 
would  meet  the  ultimate  wants  of  the  trade ; second,  to  provide  the  most 
economical  transportation ; and,  third,  to  provide  for  a class  of  boats  that 
could  be  .towed  safely  and  economically  on  the  Hudson,  thereby  saving 
the  expense,  delay,  and  loss  consequent  on  transhipment. 

Mr.  Boflp  took  a deep  interest  in  this  enterprise,  and  requested  me 
to  investigate  the  question  relating  to  economy  of  transportation.  In 
Januaiy,  1835,  1 addressed  a letter  to  him,  giving  the  result  of  my  inves- 
tigations. This  letter  he  submitted  to  the  canal  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly, who  appended  it  to  their  report  of  that  session.  In  that  letter,  I en- 
deavored to  show  that,  on  a canal  of  70  feet  width  at  surface,  and  7 feet 
deep,  with  locks  16  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  long  in  the  chamber,  the 
power  of  traction  required  would  be  about  53  per  cent  per  ton — and  that 
the  total  cost  of  transportation  would  be  50  per  cent,  or  one  half— of  that 
required  on  the  Erie  canal  at  that  time. 

This  investigation  many  persons  were  disposed  to  question,  both  at  that 
time  and  subsequently — denying  that  it  would  be  realized  in  practice.  I 
have  never  known,  however,  that  any  one  has  entered  into  any  investiga- 
tions to  prove  its  fallacy ; nor  have  I ever  doubted  that  this  economy  in 
transportation,  on  the  completion  of  the  enlargement  on  this  scale,  as 
finally  settled  upon  by  the  Canal  Board,  would  be  fully  realized.  So  long, 
however,  as  the  work  remains  unfinished,  the  question  in  relation  to  this 
canal  cannot  be  practically  settled. 

But  the  value  of  this  kind  of  improvement  has  not  escaped  the  vigilant 
eye  of  private  enterprise.  Incorporated  companies  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity,  and  economising 
the  expense,  of  transportation.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany have  carried  an  improvement  of  this  kind  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
afford  very  interesting  results.  I will  introduce  their  experiment  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal. 

This  canal  commences  at  tide  water,  at  Rondout,  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  river,  runs  through  Ulster,  Sullivan,  and  part  of  Orange 
county,  in  this  state,  to  the  Delaware  river,  near  Carpenter’s  Point,  a dis- 
tance of  60  miles,  thence  up  the  Delaware,  about  22  miles,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawaxen  river ; crossing  the  Delaware,  it  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Lackawaxen,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  25  miles,  to  the  village  of  Hones- 
dale.  The  total  length  is  about  108  miles,  and  has  — feet  lockage  in 
110  locks.  At  Honesdale,  the  canal  meets  the  Carbondale  railroad,  by 
which  the  coal  of  the  Lackawana  valley  is  there  brought  to  it.  The 
main  object  of  the  canal  was  the  coal  trade.  The  canal  was  commenced 
in  1825 ; in  the  fall  of  1829  it  was  opened  for  navigation  ; about  8,000 
tons  of  coal  were  brought  to  market,  through  it,  that  year.  That  portion 
of  the  route  lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lackawaxen,  Delaware,  and  lower 
Rondout  rivers,  was  of  a very  difficult  and  expensive  character  for  a 
canal.  Those  valleys  are  narrow,  and  bounded  by  steep  and  high  lulls 
—to  a large  extent,  rock  rising  from  the  water’s  edge  to  several  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  enterprise,  at  the  time  the  work  was  begun,  required 
the  most  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  to  surmount  the  natural  obsta- 
cles it  had  to  meet,  and  to  sustain  the  means  necessary,  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment,  which  had  arrayed  itself  against  it. 
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It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  managers  of  this  work,  to  say  they  evincedy 
under  great  discouragements,  an  eminent  degree  of  devotion,  ability  and 
perseverance,  in  completing  a work  that  has  conferred  great  benefits  on 
the  city  of  New  York.  Although  other  avenues  to  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  have  since  been  extensively  opened,  and  the  price  of  coal 
greatly  reduced,  it  will  be  obvious,  on  the  least  reflection,  that  this  ave- 
nue, connecting  with  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  affords  a highly  im- 
portant competitor  to  more  distant  channels,  and  must  do  much  in  regu- 
lating the  price  of  that  article.  The  canal  was  made  generally  20  feet 
wide  on  the  bottom,  32  feet  on  the  surface,  (in  some  parts  86  feet,)  and  4 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  locks  are  76  feet  long  between  the  gates,  and 
9 feet  wide.  It  was  designed  for  boats  of  30  tons.  At  the  time  it  was 
projected,  it  was  not  supposed  its  annual  business  would  exceed  150,000 
tons.  In  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  coal,  and  the  import- 
ance of  improving  the  means  and  the  economy  of  transit,  the-  company 
turned  their  attention,  in  1842,  to  the  subject  of  enlarging  their  canal. 
The  plan  submitted  by  R.  F.  Lord,  Esq.,  their  engineer,  was  to  raise  the 
water  one  foot,  making  the  canal  5 feet  deep  instead  of  4 feet.  By  this 
proceeding,  its  top  width  would  be  increased  from  32  feet  to  35  or  36  feet, 
according  to  the  slope  of  the  banks.  The  cross  section  of  the  water-way 
of  the  original  canal  was  104  square  feet ; and  as  enlarged,  137$  to  140 
square  feet,  according  to  the  slope.  Taking  139  as  the  average,  the  en- 
larged section  is  about  36  per  cent  greater  than  the  original  section. 
This  plan  of  enlargement  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
of  1842.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  work  had  progressed  so  far,  that 
they  began  to  give  the  canal  increased  depth  of  water.  This  course  was 
proceeded  in  by  a gradual  process,  continuing  through  the  season,  but 
not  reaching  the  full  plan  of  improvement  during  that  year.  From  this 
partial  condition  of  the  alteration,  the  boats  increased  their  average  ton- 
nage from  31  tons  to  35  tons,  in  the  year  1843.  The  quantity  of  coal 
brought  down  the  canal  that  season,  (1843,)  was  227,605  tons.  At  the 
opening  of  navigation,  in  1844,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
new  work,  and  the  effect  of  frost  on  recently  raised  banks,  the  water  was 
not  put  on  the  full  height  to  which  it  had  been  carried  the  fall  previous. 
As  the  season  advanced,  the  water  was  gradually  raised  ; and,  in  autumn, 
Of  that  year,  was  brought  to  the  full  depth  of  5 feet.  There  were  three 
classes  of  boats  used  for  navigating  the  canal  that  season  (1844)  : — First, 
the  old  boats,  without  alteration ; second,  the  old  boats,  raised,  so  as  to 
give  them  increased  draft  of  water ; and,  third,  new  boats,  built  for  the 


enlargement. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  1st  class  (for  1844)  has  been  36*  tons. 
“ « 2d  “ 44  89* 

« “ 3d  44  44  42|| 

The  average  for  all  the  boats  has  been 40* 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  brought  down  the  past  season 

was • 251,000  tons. 

The  following  will  show  the  influence  of  this  improvement  on  the  price 
of  freight : — 

The  price  per  ton,  in  1842,  before  the  improvement  was 

brought  into  use,  was. $1  34 

The  price,  in  1844,  the  improvem  ent  fully  in  use  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  season, 0 97 
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This  success  has  induced  the  company  to  decide  on  a further  enlarge- 
ment of  their  work.  The  new  boats,  of  which  135  were  in  use  during 
the  autumn,  when  the  full  depth  of  water  was  enjoyed,  carried  45  tons, 
and  upwards.  The  engineer  has  informed  me,  that  these  boats,  during 
the  time  the  water  was  full  height,  were  navigated  by  the  same  power 
that  had  always  been  employed  on  the  old  boats,  previous  to  the  enlarge- 
ment, to  carry  an  average  of  31  tons — that  is,  by  one  horse.  They  have 
a regulation  on  this  canal,  by  which  boats  that  perform  their  trips  in  nine 
days  are  paid  a higher  price  per  ton  than  when  a longer  time  is  taken. 
This  rule  has  long  been  established,  and  the  object  is  to  maintain  greater 
regularity  in  the  delivery  of  coal.  The  boatmen,  therefore,  have  an  in- 
ducement to  use  all  diligence  in  navigating  their  boats. 

The  new  boats,  with  45  tons,  on  the  completed  improvement,  have 
made  their  trips  quite  as  easily  within  the  time  as  on  the  old  navi- 
gation,  with  31  tons  ; and  hence  it  is  estimated,  the  cost  of  transportation 
will  be  reduced  from  6 1 34,  in  1842,  to  90  cents,  in  1845.  Further,  the 
saving  in  the  price  of  freight,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  has  more  than 
re-imbursed  the  expense  of  the  enlargement. 

This  experiment,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  observed, 
shows  that  an  enlargement  of  the  section  of  the  canal  of  36  per  cent,  has 
increased  the  capacity  of  boats  navigating  it  45  per  cent,  and  this  with- 
out at  all  increasing  the  cost  of  traction,  or  the  hands  to  manage  the 
boats.  Comparing  the  price  of  transportation,  that  on  the  enlarged  canal, 
is  67  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  the  old  canal.  Here  we  see  that  a saving 
of  one-third  the  expense  of  transportation  has  been  effected  on  a canal, 
by  enlarging  its  sectional  area  36  per  cent. 

This  canal,  as  enlarged,  has  not  the  sectional  area  required  for  the 
most  favorable  traction  of  a boat  of  45  tons,  and,  consequently,  more  trac- 
tile power  is  required,  than  would  be  necessary  if  it  was  the  most  favorable 
section ; but,  notwithstanding  the  transportation  derives  great  advantage 
from  the  measure  of  improvement,  the  boats  for  this  canal,  from  their  form 
and  size,  do  not  require  the  same  relative  section  for  45  tons,  as  they  do 
for  31  tons. 

In  the  calculations  of  the  expense  of  transportation  before  alluded  to  for 
the  Erie  canal,  the  relation  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  orginal  form  to 
that  of  the  proposed  7 feet  canal,  are  as  1 to  2.94  ; or,  the  enlarged  canal 
is  nearly  200  per  cent  greater  area  than  the  original  size.  This  mea- 
sure of  enlargement  was  to  give  the  most  favorable  traction,  or  one-half 
the  cost  per  ton  on  the  old  canal.  It  was  regarded  as  important  to 
an  economical  transportation,  with  large  boats,  in  a crowded  and  pro- 
miscuous trade,  that  the  section  of  canal  should  be  liberal,  not  only 
to  favor  their  traction,  but  to  allow  adequate  freedom  in  their  move- 
ment in  passing  each  other,  and  more  fully  to  feel  their  rudders.  It 
is  obvious,  a boat  navigating  a comparatively  shallow  and  narrow 
canal  will  not  obey  its  rudder  as  readily,  or  be  as  easily  managed, 
as  on  a broad  and  deep  channel. 

The  experience  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  has  shown  that 
an  enlargement  of  36  per  cent,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation 
33  per  cent ; we  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal  of  200  per  cent,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, at  least,  50  per  cent.  Boats  for  the  large  canal  would  be 
advantageously  towed  on  the  Hudson,  saving  all  the  delay,  expenses  of 
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transhipment  and  consequent  breakage,  and  one  set  of  agencies,  which  it 
is  believed  would  save  full  50  per  cent  of  Hudson  river  charges,  and  the 
delay  incidental  to  transhipment.  The  tolls  on  the  canal  are,  probably, 
nearly  equal  (taking  the  general  average)  to  the  cost  of  transportation  at 
•this  time ; the  saving,  therefore,  of  50  per  cent  on  the  transportation, 
'would  be  equal  to,  at  least,  25  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  toll  and  trans- 
portation. That  this  reduction  would  materially  increase  the  trade,  is 
obvious  on  the  least  reflection.  That  this  reduction  will  be  effected  by 
»the  completion  of  the  enlargement,  can  no  longer  admit  a reasonable 
doubt. 

In  1835,  an  estimate  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  canal  com- 
'missioners,  by  four  engineers,  each  taking  a certain  section  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement.  The  fact,  that  this  estimate  falls  very  much  below 
the  cost  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  been  severely  ani- 
madverted upon,  and  calls  for  some  explanation  of  the  discrepancy.  I 
made  the  estimate  for  the  section  commencing  at  Albany,  and  extending 
57  miles  west.  The  principal  object  was  to  obtain  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  different  dimensions  of  enlargement.  From  two  to  three  months 
■was  all  the  time  given  to  make  this  examination,  prepare  plans  and  cal- 
culations of  quantities  and  cost.  No  great  accuracy  could  be  expected 
from  the  limited  time  given.  The  aggregate  of  this  estimate  Was  about 
4H2,500,000,  and  the  damages  for  land  would  have  increased  it  to,  prob- 
ably, about  $14,000,000. 

So  far  as  I was  concerned,  this  estimate  was  based  on  the  following 
considerations,  which  have  not  been  observed,  so  far,  in  the  construction 
of  the  work — to  wit : — 

1st,  The  work  was  to  be  prosecuted  no  faster  than  the  surplus  tolls 
would  afford  funds.  Whereas,  it  has  been  prosecuted,  much  more  rapidly, 
by  additional  funds,  obtained  by  loans  to  a large  amount,  at  a time  when 
prices  for  labor  and  materials  were  high,  and  still  further  enhanced,  by 
putting  a large  amount  under  contract,  within  a short  time. 

2d.  Only  one  set  of  locks  was  contemplated  by  the  estimate  ; whereas 
double  locks,  of  a very  expensive  character,  have  been  constructed  in 
numerous  cases.  I do  not  contend  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  construct 
double  locks ; but  the  estimate  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  set. 

3d.  The  plan  of  work,  embracing  mechanical  structures,  was  contem- 
plated in  the  estimate,  (so  far  as  I was  concerned,), to  be  plain  and  sub- 
stantial ; having  regard  to  adequate  strength  and  permanency,  the  con- 
venience of  the  navigation,  and  proper  symmetry  in  design  ; whereas,  a 
very  expensive  mode,  in  executing  a large  portion  of  the  work,  not  neces- 
sary for  strength  and  permanency,  has,  to  a great  extent,  prevailed.  It 
is  due  to  myself,  to  say  that  I earnestly  remonstrated  against  this,  in  the 
outset ; urging  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  would  eventually  jeopard  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  In  this,  I was  supported  by  commissioner,  Bouck, 
who  has,  in  all  my  intercourse,  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  improvement.  There  were  items  of  work,  not  embraced  in  the 
original  canal,  that  have  been  added  to  the  plan  of  enlargement,  which 
were  not  decided  on  at  the  time  of  the  estimate.  I have  no  doubt  some, 
and,  perhaps,  most  of  these  will  be  beneficial  to  the  improvement. 

The  enlargement  proceeded  to  the  close  of  1841,  when  it  was  arrested 
in  consequence  of  financial  embarrassments.  Since  that  time,  a very 
limited  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  The  total  expenditure,  thus  far, 
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for  work,  damages  for  land,  &c.,  has  been  about  813,000,000.  The 
length  of  enlarged  canal  in  use  last  season  was  near  36  miles,  and  17 
miles  are  to  be  put  in  use  next  spring,  making  53  miles  of  canal  in  use  and 
ready  for  use,  and  228  structures.  There  are  40  structures  completed, 
but  not  in  use,  not  being  connected,  in  consequence  of  other  work  unfin- 
ished. There  are  177  structures  in  an  advanced  state — two-thirds  done.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  more  expensive  parts,  such  as  heavy  sections  of 
canal,  large  aqueducts,  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  locks,  are  gen- 
erally either  completed,  or  in  a high  state  of  advancement.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that,  although  only  a small  portion  of  the  improvement  is  in 
use,  more  than  half  the  expense  has  been  incurred,  leaving  about 
$11*000,000,  (by  the  revised  estimate  of  the  canal  commissioners,  made 
in  1839,)  to  complete  it  on  the  expensive  plan  on  which  the  work  has 
been  commenced.  Taking  into  consideration,  the  present,  or  a fair  price 
for  labor  and  materials — an  enconomical  revision  of  the  plans  of  woik 
remaining  to  be  done — (I  mean  such  a revision  as  is  compatible  with  the 
present  dimensions  *>f  the  enlarged  canal,  and  will  secure  all  necessary 
permanence  and  convenience  to  the  navigation)— and  a prosecution  of 
the  work  at  a rate  of  progress  that  will  not  enhance  prices,  there  can  be 
hardly  a doubt,  the  remaining  part  of  the  enlargement  may  be  completed 
for  a much  less  sum  than  the  above  balance. 

From  the  accumulation  of  deposit  in  the  canal,  and  causes  before  al- 
luded  to,  the  average  tonnage  on  down  freight  was  reduced  from  39  tons, 
in  1835,  to  30  tons,  in  1888.  In  consequence  of  this  depression  in  the 
tonnage  of  boats,  the  canal  commissioners  gave  greater  attention  to  the 
repairs  of  the  canal.  They  found  the  bottom  in  many  places  much  filled 
with  mud,  sand  and  gravel,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating, and,  probably,  never  thoroughly  cleaned  out  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  water.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  enlargement,  by 
raising  the  banks,  and  at  some  places  the  levels,  and,  instead  of  dams, 
constructing  culverts  and  aqueducts*  to  turn  land  floods  and  their  sediment 
under  the  canal,  and  thus,  to  a great  extent,  relieve  the  canal  from  this 
impediment. 

By  proceeding  with  a more  thorough  system  of  cleaning  out  the  bot- 
tom, and  raising  the  banks,  the  average  tonnage  was  gradually  increased, 
and,  in  1841,  it  had  reached  36  tons.  At  this  time,  but  little  of  the  new 
work  had  been  brought  into  use.  In  1842,  a portion  of  the  new  work, 
mostly  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  was  brought  into  use  at  places 
where  the  old  work  was  always  embarrassing  to  the  navigation.  As  the 
enlargement  was  now  suspended,  the  commissioners  made  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  clean  out  the  bottom,  and  raise  the  banks ; which,  with  the  new 
canal  in  use,  so  improved  the  navigation,  that,  m 1844,  the  average  down 
tonnage  of  boats  was  about  60  tons,  or  double  what  it  was  in  1838.  Other 
circumstances  contributed  to  this  result.  The  boats  were  constructed 
more  full  in  their  bearing,  and  a greater  portion  devoted  exclusively  to 
freight. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  tonnage,  there  were  257  more  lock- 
ages in  1844  than  in  1838.  The  down  freight,  in  1838,  was  419,249 
tons,  and,  in  1844, 871,537  tons.  Consequently,  all  the  efforts  to  improve 
the  canal,  and  which  have  doubled  its  capacity,  have  only  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  trade.  The  tonnage  of  1838  was  a trifle  greater 
than  that  of  1836  ; and,  as  the  time  from  1838  to  1844  may  be  too  limited 
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to  present  a fair  statement  of  increase,  I propose  to  take  1834,  when  the 
trade  had  no  special  cause  to  affect  its  magnitude. 

1 have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  1834,  except  by 
comparing  the  tolls,  which  afford  a sufficient  approximation.  The  tolls 
of  1844  were  85  per  cent  greater  than  in  1834 — a period  of  ten  years* 
During  this  time  there  has  been  some  reduction  of  tolls,  the  extent  of 
which  I cannot  now  state,  but  probably  such  as  would  show  the  tonnage 
to  have  increased  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100  per  cent.  It  will  be  obsei  red, 
this  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  canal  was  so 
fully  occupied,  that  further  capacity  was  required.  In  my  letter  to  com- 
missioner Bouck,  before  referred  to,  I gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
tonnage  would  be  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  urged  this  as  a reason  for 
adopting  a liberal  scale  for  the  contemplated  enlargement. 

I have  not  noticed  the  return,  or  up  freight,  for  the  reason  that,  it  being 
much  less  in  tonnage  than  the  down  freight,  the  latter  only  is  important 
in  a calculation  of  capacity.  The  average  price  of  freight  on  the  r.wal 
may  be  taken  at  something  above  the  charge  of  tolls ; or  the  total  charge 
of  freight  and  tolls,  at  something  over  double  the  tolls.  The  total  amount 
of  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  navigable  year  of  1844,  was  $2,190,147* 
The  transportation  may  bo  assumed  at  $2,400,000,  but  say  $2,200,000. 
If  the  enlarged  work,  when  completed,  will  effect  a reduction  of  half  this 
sum,  as  it  is  believed  has  been  conclusively  shown,  the  annual  saving  on 
last  year’s  trade,  w ithout  considering  the  way  trade,  wrould  be  $1,100,000* 
This  trade  must  increase  for  many  years  to  come.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  contended,  by  the  opponents  of  this  enterprise,  that  the  freight 
furnished  by  the  forest  w ould  fall  off  as  rapidly  as  that  of  agriculture,  dec., 
would  increase  ; and,  therefore,  no  material  increase  of  tonnage  would 
occur.  This  subject  was  very  ably  discussed  last  winter,  in  the  report  of 
II.  Seymour,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee,  in  the  assembly. 
The  document  is  one  of  great  interest,  in  which  the  canal  policy  of  this 
state  is  treated  in  a manly  and  able  manner.  By  a statement  in  a late 
number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  it  appears  the  tonnage  from  the 
forest,  arriving  at  tide  w'ater,  from  all  the  canals,  in  1844,  was  32  per 
cent  over  that  of  1843,  and  that  the  total  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  Water,  in 
1844,  w'as  30.6  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1843,  showing  the  increase 
from  the  forest  to  have  been  greater  than  from  all  other  sources,  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  greater.  It  thus  appears,  Mr.  Seymour’s 
views,  that  the  tonnage  would  continue  to  increase  for  a long  time  to 
come,  have  been  wrell  sustained  by  the  facts  thus  far.  There  can  1><;  no 
doubt  that,  if  adequate  provision  is  made  to  accommodate  it,  the  trade  of 
this  canal  wrill  go  on  increasing  for  many  years ; and,  if  we  allow  twenty 
years  for  it  to  double  the  last  year’s  business,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  devi- 
sing a system  of  proceeding  that  w ill  bring  the  improvement  into  complete 
operation  in  the  course  of  about  eight  years.  When  it  is  completed  From 
Albany  to  Syracuse,  the  trade  wull  derive  great  benefit ; and,  by  the  time 
it  is  wholly  in  operation,  say  about  eight  years  from  this  time,  the  annual 
saving  in  transportation  will  not  be  less  than  $1,500,000.  The  im- 
provement will  be  a self-producing  cause  of  increasing  trade.  That 
which  now  wSl  not  bear  charges  of  transportation,  will  enter  its  regular 
business.  The  area  of  country  that  will  concentrate  in  this  channel,  will 
be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  increased  facilities  and  economy  secured 
for  its  accommodation. 
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In  the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  of  January,  1844,  where, 
speaking  of  the  lockages  in  1843,  they  remark — “ The  rapidly  increasing 
transportation  of  property  on  this  canal,  from  those  states  bordering  on 
the  western  lakes,  will,  undoubtedly,  greatly  add  to  the  number  of  lock- 
ages.” In  their  recent  report,  (January,  1845,)  they  remark — “The 
great  increase  of  business  on  the  canals  has  materially  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  lockages.”  Again,  page  10 — “ If  the  business  on  the  canals  con- 
tinues to  increase,  it  will  soon  be  indispensable  to  its  accommodation  to 
have  double  locks  brought  into  use  at  all  places  from  Albany  to  Syracuse.” 

If  time  permitted,  I would  show,  from  the  reports  of  canal  commis- 
sioners, the  failing  and  deteriorating  condition  of  many  of  the  old  struc- 
tures and  works  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  difficulty,  from  its  small  sec- 
tion at  several  places,  in  passing  a sufficient  supply  of  lockage  waters 
during  the  seasons  of  greatest  pressure  in  its  business.  Much  more  could 
be  done,  if  the  business  was  equally  spread  through  the  season  of  naviga- 
tion, but  such  an  arrangement  is  impracticable.  The  western  lakes  being 
closed  in  the  winter,  the  products  accumulated  at  their  ports  during  the 
suspended  navigation,  will,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  rush  to  market,  and 
supplies  from  the  Atlantic  market  be  immediately  called  for.  Then  again, 
after  harvest,  there  will  be  an  accumulated  business  in  the  fall  trade- 

in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  enlarged  canal,  even  for  boats  used  on, 
and  limited  by  the  dimensions  of  the  original  work,  the  canal  comrais- 
sioners,  in  their  report  of  January,  1844,  remark — “those  portions  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  are ' in  use  between  Albany  and 
Syracuse,  and  the  construction  of  double  locks  on  the  enlarged  plan  at 
points  most  liable  to  detention  and  delay,  have  added  greatly  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  canal,  and  to  the  certainty,  safety,  and  expedition  of  trans- 
portation.” 

In  their  late  report,  (January,  1845,)  the  commissioners,  in  speaking 
of  a section  of  about  six  miles  of  enlarged  canal,  embracing  Scoharie 
creek,  to  be  brought  into  use  next  spring,  remark — “ By  this  improvement 
the  heavy  annual  expenses,  to  which  the  state  has  been  heretofore  sub- 
jected, in  dredging  the  channels  of  the  creeks,  and  in  maintaining  dams 
and  towing  path  bridges,  will  be  avoided  ; the  injurious  and  vexatious  de- 
lays, to  which  boats  have  been  liable  at  the  old  locks,  prevented,  and  in- 
estimable benefits  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  in  the  navigation  of 
the  canal,  secured.”  The  same  report-  when  speaking  of  eleven  miles  of 
enlarged  canal,  also  to  be  brought  into  use  next  spring,  known  as  the 
Jordan  level,  the  commissioners  remark— “ The  canal  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water  from  the  Nine  Mile  Creek  feeder;  the  expense 
of  two  lock  tenders,  and  the  repair  of  two  locks  and  two  aqueducts,  that 
are  in  a dilapidated  condition,  will  be  saved,  and  the  hazard  of  interruption 
to  the  navigation  will  be  greatly  diminished.” 

The  same  report,  in  speaking  of  the  locks  near  the  upper  Mohawk 
aqueduct,  the  commissioners  remark  : “ During  the  busy  portions  of  the 
season  of  navigation,  these  locks  are  in  constant  employment,  and  re- 
quire the  uninterrupted  attendance  of  the  lock  tenders.” 

It  therefore  appears  that,  in  regard  to  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
navigation— of  repairs  of  canal,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  the  trade — the  canal  commissioners  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  usefulness  of  this  improvement : and  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  do 
not  appear  to  have  over  estimated  its  necessity  and  importance- 
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Several  valuable  and  highly  interesting  .public  documents  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  published,  which  present  many  important  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  But  the  limited  range  of  a 
single  article,  does  not  allow  them  to  be  further  discussed. 

The  unproductiveness  of  the  lateral  canals  has  been  much  dwelt  upon 
by  the  opponents  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  total  length 
of  the  lateral  canals  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Erie  canal ; while  the 
tolls,  on  the  latter,  for  the  last  season,  were  about  90  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
gregate tolls  of  all  the  state  canals.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal,  have  been  increased  by  the  trade  brought 
to  it  by  the  lateral  canals  ; but  to  what  extent  I am  not  able  to  say.  That 
money  has  been,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  unwisely  expended  on  the 
lateral  canals,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  is  this  a sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  neglect  the  proverbially  great  avenue  of  internal  com- 
merce ? an  avenue  passing  through  the  central  and  most  fertile  portion  of 
our  own  slate,  connecting  with  internal  lakes,  rivers,  and  artificial  canals, 
spreading  its  ramifications  and  usefulness  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens ; and  uniting  the  most  extensive  inland  lake  navigation  in  the 
world,  with  one  of  the  best  river  navigations  ! Certainly  no  careful,  in- 
telligent and  candid  examination  of  the  subject  will  call  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprize,  and  leave  its  unfinished  structures  to  point  out  to 
future  times  our  incapacity  to  appreciate  its  importance. 

To  the  city  of  New  York,  I regard  the  completion  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal,  as  a question  of  great  importance.  She  has  a deep  in- 
terest in  whatever  tends  to  reduce  the  expense  of  interior  transportation. 
She  has  already  felt,  in  her  accumulated  millions,  the  effect  of  this  canal 
as  originally  constructed.  If  I should  undertake  to  estimate  the  benefits 
that  have  already  flowed  to  the  citizens  of  this  state,  in  the  advancement 
of  their  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  amount  w'ould  ap- 
pear incredible.  But  the  time  has  arrived  when  increased  facilities  are 
demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased,  and  increasing  trade. 
Great  efforts  are  making  to  divert  as  much  of  this  trade  to  other  ports  as 
is  practicable.  And  while  the  citizens  in  the  interior  have  a common 
interest  with  New  York,  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  pos- 
sess the  means  for  doing  so,  is  it  consistent  with  an  intelligent  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  regard  tor  the  public  interest,  to  fold  our  hands  and  re- 
main idle  ? 

Without  questioning  tbe  policy  that  led  to  a suspension  of  the  enlarge- 
ment in  1842,  there  can  be  no  question  the  canal  finances  are  now  in  a 
condition  that  admits  of  a safe  and  sufficient  system,  gradual  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  at  some  eight 
years  from  this  time,  without  increasing  the  state  debt.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  the  tells  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  years  will  amount  to 
$3,000,000  per  annum.  The  new^wofk  put  in  complete  operation,  the 
expense  of  repairs  would  be  reduced  piobablyto  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000  ; and  a surplus,  applicable  to  the  debt,  of $2,600, 000  per  annum, 
may  be  calculated  upon  at  that  time  with  confidence. 

It  has  been  urged  that  taxes  had  to  be  laid  to  support  the  canals,  and 
tbe  people  will  not  submit  to  k.  Few  persons  understand  this  process  ot 
financiering,  which  has  thrown  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  state  ca- 
nals. By  laws  of  the  state,  $200,000  of  canal  tolls  have  been,  and  are, 
annually  appropriated  to  tbe  general  fund*;  and  the  salt  revenues,  which 
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have  been  created,  and  are  sustained  by  the  canals,  amounting  annual]/ 
to  about  $100,000,  have  the  same  direction.  Now  the  process  is  simply 
to  take  a portion  of  the  canal  revenues,  appropriate  them  to  the  general 
fund,  and  then  make  up  a part  of  the  deficiency  to  the  canal  revenues 
from  taxes ; which  should  simply  have  been  paid  over  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  general  fund,  and  the  canals  left  with  their  own  revenues. 

But  it  is  said  we  must  pay  the  canal  debt,  before  further  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  By  the  recent  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  state,  it  appears  the  total  canal  debt  is  $20,713,905; 
the  annual  interest  $1,126,397,  and  that  he  has  on  hand  applicable  to  this 
debt,  $2,691,225.  This  will  reduce  the  debt  to  $18,022,680,  on  which 
the  annual  interest  will  be  about  $950,000.  Add  to  this  the  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  the  canals,  (which  the  last  two  years  averaged  $424,000,) 
to r the  last  year  was  $464,334,  and  taking  the  whole  sum  of  interest  and 
repairs  at  the  rate  of  last  year,  from  the  tolls  of  the  last  navigable  year, 
$2,446,375,  and  there  is  a balance  of  $1,032,041 ; or,  over  $1,000,000 
of  surplus  canal  revenue.  This  surplus  some  propose  to  appropriate, 
after  deducting  what  is  carried  to  the  general  fund,  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  canal  debt ; and  this  improvement,  (after  more  than  half  the  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  complete  it  on  the  expensive  plan  that  has  been 
pursued,)  is  to  be  suspended  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  until  this  debt 
is  paid ! Is  it  reasonable  that  the  present  generation  shall  pay  the  whole 
of  tins  debt,  with  the  improvement  so  far  advanced,  but  unfinished ; and 
the  trade  from  which  this  great  surplus  revenue  is  derived,  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  inconvenient  and  inadequate  accommodation  during  this  long, 
term  ? Can  it  be  that  such  a proposition  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the* 
calm  and  practical  good  sense  of  an  intelligent  people  ? 

If  the  measure  was  one  of  doubtful  usefulness,  and  there  was  reasona- 
ble ground  to  apprehend  it  would  bring  a burden  upon  the  people,  wo 
should  pause,  until  the  questions  of  usefulness  and  finance  were  well  set- 
tled. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  inexpedient  expenditures  have  been 
made  ; but  they  are  past,  and  can  only  be  useful  as  beacons  to  guide  us 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  that,  because  some  have 
foiled,  that  that  which  is  proverbially  good  should  be  neglected.  The 
agriculturist  would  not  be  deemed  wise,  who,  having  lost  his  crop  of  oats, 
should  therefore  neglect  to  cultivate  his  corn. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Erie  canal,  not  only  bears  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  unproductive  laterals,  but  also  an  expenditure  on  its  own 
unfinished,  (consequently  mainly  unproductive,)  enlargement,  and  on -tin* 
finished  laterals,  of  together  some  $15,000,000*  It  has  proved  itself  ca* 
pable  of  bearing  all  these,  and  has  acquired  under  them  so  much  vigor 
that  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  to  it  the  unpaying  railroad  debt  of  near 
$4,000,000-  This  is  not  all ; for  it  is  already  proposed,  as  it  increases  in* 
strength,  not  to  complete  its  unfinished  work,  but  to  add  other  expenses 
of  government.  Now,  a work  that  is  expected  to  bear  such  burdens,  is 
certainly  entitled,  on  the  score  of  revenue,  to  have  the  best  care  that  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  It  would,  however,  be  doing  it  injustice,  to  limit 
its  usefulness,  by  the  measure  of  its  tolls.  The  benefits  conferred  on  the 
general  interest  of  the  state,  to  agriculture,  arts  and  commerce,  and  the 
general  socializing  influence  produced  by  easy  intercommunication*  for 
excee&flbe  value  of  its  tolls. 

In^jbe  present  condition  of  the  canal  finances,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
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in  proceeding  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  on  a scale  that 
will  annually  bring  more  or  less  into  use,  and  thereby  improve  the  pre- 
sent navigation ; and  in  a few  years  the  whole  may  be  completed,  when 
its  enhanced  revenues  will  rapidly  extinguish  the  debt ; the  holders  of 
which  will  think  themselves  paid  too  soon. 

I am  aware  that  some  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
neglect  the  Erie  canal,  and  depend  on  railroads  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creasing trade.  When  it  is  considered  that,  on  the  completion  of  the  en- 
larged  Erie  canal,  a barrel  of  flour  may  be  carried,  exclusive  of  tolls,  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  for  15  cents,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  rail- 
roads, judging  from  general  experience  in  general  trade,  would  be  able 
to  compete,  in  heavy  freight,  with  the  canal.  To  add  present  canal  tolls 
would  raise  the  cost  to  about  48  cents.  For  the  promiscuous  trade  of  the 
country,  a canal  boat,  loaded  at  the  canal  port,  and  proceeding  icithout 
change  of  cargo  to  this  city , the  great  mart  for  the  interior,  has  peculiar 
advantages.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  subject,  for  the  avenue 
under  consideration  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  both  railroad 
and  canal  of  large  capacity  to  meet  its  varied,  great,  and  growing  wants. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  tonnage  of  the  Erie  canal,  that 
arrives  at,  and  departs  from  tide  water,  is  about  equal  to  all  the  tonnage 
that  enters  and  clears  from  the  port  of  New  York,  I am  persuaded  my 
fellow  citizens  will  agree  with  me,  in  regarding  the  enlargement  of  the 
canal,  as  a work  in  which  she  has  a deep  interest.  It  is  indeed  the  great 
internal  pillar  in  her  commercial  fabric.  The  interior  of  the  state  is  no 
less  interested  than  the  city ; it  is  a common  interest,  to  economize  the 
transit  of  property  and  serve  the  general  interest  of  trade. 

If  the  ample  accommodation  that  is  within  our  reach,  is  given  to  this 
trade,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  at  no  great  lapse  of  time  after  the  work 
shall  have  been  completed,  its  enhanced  magnitude  will  be  such,  as  to  admit 
a reduction  of  tolls  on  such  articles  as  are  now  able  to  bear  only  a moderate 
participation  in  the  general  trade,  and  ultimately  a general  reduction,  and 
still  leave  abundant  revenues  to  provide  for  its  debt,  and  furnish  means 
for  other  objects.  Thus  the  trade  would  not  only  have  the  benefit  of 
great  economy  in  transportation,  but  also  a reduction  of  tolls,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  incalculable  advantages. 

The  subject  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  general  interest,  and  com- 
mends itself  to  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity. It  should  be  viewed  as  above  all  partisan  questions  of  policy,  and 
treated  as  a matter  in  which  the  mass  of  our  citizens  has  a common 
interest. 

If  we  do  not  forget  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  on  our  own  and 

other  states*  by  the  original  work,  we  shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  now  completing  its  enlargement*  required  to  afford  adequate 
provision  for  its  greatly  accumulated  and  increasing  trade. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  no  measures  are  here  proposed  to  increase  the 
canal  debt,  or  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  canal  revenues,  to  meet  punc- 
tually the  interest  on  the  canal  debt,  and  expenditures  for  repairs.  It  is 
merely  to  appropriate  the  canal  revenues  to  canal  purposes,  and,  after  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  expense  of  repairs  are  paid,  the  annual  surplus  to 
be  appropriated  to  complete  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal.  And  if 
it'should  be  regarded  as  important  to  continue  the  present  appropriation 
of  9200,000  from  canal  tolls  to  the  general  fund,  there  will  still  be  left, 
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on  a calculation  of  tolls  for  the  last  navigable  year,  over  $800,000  per 
annum  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  enlargement. 

A single  remark  on  the  question  of  canals  as  compared  with  railroads. 
It  is  very  often  observed  that  one,  or  the  other,  is  the  best  mode  to  ef- 
fect cheap  transportation.  I consider,  however,  that  this  question  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  light 
freight,  and  such  as  requires  winter  transportation,  a railroad  possesses 
decided  advantages ; while  for  heavy  freight,  a large  promiscuous  trade, 
and  more  or  less  connected  with  natural  navigation,  a canal  may  be 
highly  beneficial,  even  with  a successful  railroad  by  its  side.  With  such 
a canal  as  the  Erie,  already  in  operation,  possessing  within  itself  the 
means  of  completing  its  own  enlargement,  so  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  perfect  artificial  navigations  in  the  world,  it  certainly  would  be  un- 
wise to  abandon  it,  for  any  superiority  that  has  yet  been  demonstrated  in 
railroad  transportation : far  better  for  all  interested  in  cheap  carriage,*  to 
have  both  canal  and  railroad. 

There  are  situations  where  a canal  would  be  impracticable,  and  yet  a. 
railroad  may  be  a highly  successful  improvement. 

It  is  not  for  the  public  interest  that  these  improvements  should  be  com- 
pared by  a partisan  view ; but  that  each  should  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  adaptation  te  the  local  circumstances  and  trade  that  is  to  be 
accommodated.  j.  b.  /. 


Abt.  IV.— the  united  states  exploring  expedition.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  United  States,  although  ranking  as  the 
second  commercial  power,  has  never  until  the  date  of  the  present  expedi- 
tion, contributed  her  quota  as  a nation  to  the  advancement  of  .geograph- 
ical or  physical  science,  except  within  the  limits  of  her  own  sovereignty. 
It  is  true,  that  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  individual  enterprise 
of  her  citizens,  and  the  record  of  their  discoveries  in  the  great  Southern 
ocean,  show  most  clearly  that  her  deficiency  has  arisen  rather  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  her  institutions,  than  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  dar- 
ing on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  no  better  proof  of  this  can  be  needed  than 
is  afforded  by  the  narrative  now  before  us. 

When  the  expedition  sailed,  we  were  led  to  expect  much  from  it ; but 
during  its  progress,  the  accounts  that  appeared  in  the  public  prints  in- 
duced a fear  that  the  first  voyage  of  discovery,  undertaken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  our  government,  would  prove  a complete . failure,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  no  beneficial  results  to  the  country  or  to  science.  A perusal  of 
the  narrative  has  fully  removed  these  fears,  and  we  hasten  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a brief  notice  of  such  portions  of  this  magnificent  work  as 
more  particularly  appertain  to  our  department  of  literature. 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  by  most  of  our  readers  that  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  18th  May,  1836,  an  expedition  was  authorised  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Southern  ocean,  having  special  re- 


• Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  during  the  vears  1838,  1839, 
1840,  1841,  1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.  Commander  of  the  Expedition,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Ac.  In  five  volumes  and  an  atlas.  Phfla- 
-ddphia:  Lea  A Blanchard.  1845.  + 
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ference  to  the  important  interests  of  our  commerce  embarked  in  the 
whale  fisheries  and  other  adventures  in  that  region  of  the  world.  Ow- 
ing to  causes,  which  we  feel  no  desire  to  investigate,  everything  con- 
nected with  this  expedition  was  in  confusion,  and  a general  belief  existed 
that  it  would  be  abandoned,  when  in  March,  1888,  Capt.  Wilkes  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  instructed  to  organize  it  anew  ; this  he  ac- 
complished in  a short  time,  so  that  in  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
ready  to  depart,  and  the  squadron  under  his  command,  consisting  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  ship  Relief,  brig  Porpoise,  and  ten- 
ders Sea  Gull  and  Flying  Fish,  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  18th.  The 
five  splendid  volumes  now  before  us,  are  a record  of  how  much  was  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  undergone  in  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  which  devolved  on  the  gallant  officers  and  seamen  attached  to 
the  expedition. 

As  the  primary  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  promotion  of  the  great 
interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  these 
volumes  would  contain  much  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  mercan- 
tile community,  but  we  scarcely  anticipated  the  ample  store  of  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  them,  respecting  the  trade  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  Capt.  Wilkes.  The  chapter  on  currents  and  whaling 
grounds,  is,  of  itself,  a full  return  for  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  voyage. 

As  before  stated,  the  squadron  left  the  Chesapeake  on  the  18th  August, 
1888,  for  Rio  Janeiro,  via  Madeira.  Of  this  island  we  have  an  interest- 
ing account,  and  the  following  particulars  of  the  wine  trade  are  deserving 
of  notice. 

u Wine  is  the  staple  commodity  ; the  produce  during  1837  was  14,150  pipes. 
The  export  the  year  previous  to  our  visit  amounted  to  8,435  pipes,  of  which  about 
3,800  pipes,  valued  at  $793,000,  went  to  the  United  States.  The  imports  amount- 
ed to  $105,000  in  staves,  rice  and  oil.  The  5,700  that  remain,  includes  that  ship- 
ped to  Europe,  the  home  consumption,  and  what  is  stored  for  refining.  The  in- 
habitants of  Madeira  are  much  alive  and  justly  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
wines,  which  are  generally  the  engrossing  subject  of  conversation.  An  amusing 
excitement  existed  during  our  visit.  A London  paper  had  asserted  that  foreign 
wine  had  frequently  been  introduced  into  Madeira,  and  afterwards  exported  as 
the  genuine  article,  to  the  United  States,  in  particular,  and  what  gave  new  force 
to  the  story  it  was  stated  as  a fact,  that  seventy  pipes  had  lately  been  entered  at 
an  expense  of  $1000,  and  manufactured.  Everybody  was  up  in  arms.  The  com- 
mercial association  of  France  had  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  publication 
in  strong  terms,  as  designed  by  interested  persons  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
wine  of  Madeira.  So  strict  are  the  laws  to  prevent  frauds,  that  even  genuine 
Madeira,  after  being  once  shipped,  cannot  be  returned  to  the  island.” 

After  leaving  Madeira  they  proceeded  to  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  search- 
ing on  their  way  for  the  Maria  rock,  Bom  Felix  shoal  and  Bonetta  rocks, 
but  in  vain;  their  reported  positions  were  sailed  over,  and  soundings 
taken,  without  any  indications  of  a shoal  being  obtained.  The  same 
results  ensued  after  leaving  St.  Jago,  in  the  search  for  Patty’s  overforks, 
and  Warburgh  shoals,  as  well  as  the  French  shoal,  Triton  shoal,  Bou- 
vet’s sandy  shoal,  and  Krusenstein’s  volcano,  all  which  vigias,  or  shoals^ 
are  laid  down  in  the  charts.  They  then  bore  away  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  23d  November.  Capt.  Wilkes  observes  on 
the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  United  States  to  Rio  : — 
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“ Our  observations  would  point  out  the  necessity  of  doll  sailing  vessels  not 
crossing  the  equator  to  the  westward  of  20°  W.  L.,  where  the  equatorial  current 
begins  to  be  felt ; but  vessels  that  sail  well,  may  cross  it  as  far  as  26°  W.,  par- 
ticularly where  the  N.  E.  monsoons  prevail  in  their  full  strength,  and  very  much 
shorten  their  passage  by  such  a course.” 

Among  the  variety  of  information  on  the  condition  and  resources  of 
Brazil,  is  a full  account  of  the  various  races  of  negroes,  brought  there  as 
slaves,  demonstrating  what  has  before  been  asserted  by  travellers,  that 
they  differ  almost  as  much  from  each  other,  as  they  do  from  the  whites. 
Our  author  states  that,  since  the  treaty  with  England,  giving  up  the  slave 
trade,  large  numbers  of  slaves  are  still  smuggled  in,  by  connivance  with 
the  authorities ; the  number  annually  imported,  contrary  to  law,  being 
estimated  at  7 to  10,000 ; previous  to  this,  about  50,000  were  annually 
introduced,  of  which  about  one-third  perished. 

The  national  debt  of  Brazil,  in  1938,  was  960,000,000,  whilst  the 
revenue  was  916,000,000,  principally  derived  from  duties,  or  imports  and 
exports.  The  imports,  at  that  time,  were  over  920,000,000. 

“ The  amount  of  exports  is  variously  stated.  Coffee  is  the  great  staple,  and 
more  than  160,000,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1838.  It  is  derived  from  the 
central  provinces,  and  the  exports  of  it  nave  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  exports  of  the  southern  provinces  are  mostly  confined  to  hides  and 
tallow ; those  of  the  northern,  to  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  greatly  increased.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  from  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  American  vessels  take  and  bring  car- 
goes to  and  from  the  United  States,  and  some  foreign  vessels  are  engaged  in  the 
same  trade.  The  consumption  of  American  flour,  in  Rio,  and  the  neighboring 
country,  has  been,  during  the  same  year,  about  120,000  barrels.” 

The  expedition  next  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Nigro,  and  thence  to  Orange 
Harbor,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  where  preparations  were  made  for  a cruise 
in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  during  which  they  experienced  very  heavy  wea- 
ther,  and  obtained  but  few  good  results;  accurate  observations  were* 
however,  made  of  the  positions  and  bearings  of  several  islands,  and  some 
new  ones  discovered ; and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1839,  they  again  left 
Orange  Harbor  for  the  Pacific,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  the  15th  of 
May.  We  are  now  presented  with  a very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
ChUi,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  commerce  of  Chili  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing; the  exports  of  copper  from  Truasco,  Coquimbo,  and  Valparaiso, 
amount  to  60,000  quintals  per  annum,  and  of  the  ore,  principally  to  Eng- 
land, from  150  to  200,000  quintals;  the  silver  exported  amounts  to 
100,000  marks,  of  8 ounces. 

“ There  are  30,000  hides  exported,  principally  from  Valparaiso.  From  5 to 
600  quintals  of  wool  are  shipped  annually  from  Conception.  Very  little  silver  is 
coined  in  the  country,  dollars  being  an  article  of  merchandise,  worth  from  7 to  9 
per  cent,  according  to  the  supplies  from  Bolivia  or  Peru.  From  800,000  to  1,000,000 
silver  dollars  come  annually  from  Cobija  to  Valparaiso,  and  axe  shipped  thence  to 
England.” 

The  annual  imports  into  Chili  and  Peru  have  averaged  910,600,000, 
of  which  91,500,000  were  from  the  United  States  ; the  returns  from  Chili 
are  about  96,200,000,  of  which  copper  is  the  largest  item,  amounting  to 
92,000,000.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  is  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy,  of  which  eighty  are  from  the  United  States.  In 
consequence  of  the  favorable  situation  of  Valparaiso,  a large  proportion 
of  the  supplies  for  Peru  are  landed  there,  and  sent  to  their  intimate  desti- 
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nation  in  coasting  vessels.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  carried  on  by 
the  English,  Americans  and  French,  though,  of  late  years,  a good  many 
German  and  Spanish  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  this  commerce. 

“ The  annual  imports  into  Peru  are  combined  so  much  with  those  of  Chili, 
that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  include  them  under  one  head ; those  of  Peru  amount 
to  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of  these  imports,  part  go  to  GuayaquHl ; the  In- 
termedios,  or  South  Peru  and  Bolivia,  take  about  $1,000,000  from  Chili  and  # 
Peru.  The  returns  from  Peru  are— -dollars  and  bullion,  $4,500,000  ; bark,  hides, 
&c.,  $500,000. 

“ These  countries  offer  a large  market  for  our  domestic  cottons,  and,  if  the 
prices  can  be  maintained,  the  United  States  will  supply  the  most  of  the  coarser 
kinds  used.  I have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  consumption  of  these 
goods  is  now  double  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  increasing.” 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  stated  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  those  derived 
from  other  sources,  that  the  Chili  and  Peru  trade  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  United  States,  as  affording  one  of  the  best  marts  for  her  manufac- 
tures ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  those  countries,  and 
the  miserable  policy  pursued  by  their  rulers,  commerce  has  been  restrict- 
ed, and  tbeir  vast  resources  but  partially  developed ; hence,  the  markets 
have  been  glutted  with  foreign  goods,  not  so  much  firom  over-importation, 
as  from  a want  of  safe  means  of  inland  transportation ; for  it  has  con- 
stantly happened  that,  while  in  the  seaports,  goods  have  been  sold  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice,  enormous  profits  would  have  been  obtained  on  them  in 
the  interior.  Latterly,  the  trade  has  been  more  steady,  and  a more 
healthy  state  of  things  has  prevailed,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
before  commerce  can  assume  a regular  form. 

After  remaining  on  the  coast  of  South  America  until  the  middle  of  July, 
the  eipedition  sailed  for  the  islands  in  the  Pacific ; the  first  group  of 
which  they  visited,  was  the  Paumster  group.  These  islands,  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  possess  but  little  interest,  the  only  article  of  impor- 
tation furnished  by  them  being  the  pearl  oyster  shell ; these,  as  principal- 
ly coming  to  our  markets,  viz.,  Tahiti,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  island  of  Tahiti — as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Otaheite  of  Cook*— pos- 
sesses unusual  interest  to  every  one  who  has  read  the  voyages  of  that 
great  navigator,  and  has  traced,  in  the  records  of  more  modem  voyages, 
the  gradual  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  manners  and  religion  of 
its  inhabitants.  We  would  willingly  make  copious  extracts  from  the 
narrative  now  before  us,  respecting  this  people,  but  feel  constrained  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  its  commercial  history,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
interesting  point  connected  with  it,  that  would  be  selected,  as  its  resources 
are  very  limited,  most  of  its  trade  consisting  in  the  supplies  furnished  to 
whale  ships. 

“ An  estimate  has  been  made,  that  each  of  those  vessels  introduces  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $500,  making  a total  of  $50,000 ; but  I much  question  whether  it  can 
reach  this  extent ; and  if  this  amount  be  sold,  it  must  include  the  profits ; half 
the  sum,  I should  think,  was  a large  estimate.  The  few  other  vessels  that  visit 
the  islands  bring  little  cargo.  If  two  arrive  at  the  same  time,  they  destroy  each 
other’s  ventures,  by  glutting  the  markets.” 

As  we  mentioned  above,  the  pearl  shells  procured  among  the  Paumster 
group,  are  here  disposed  of.  This  trade  was  very  productive  for  some 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  there,  the  quantity  obtained  in 
six  yearo  amounting  to  about  900  tons,  valued  at  about  $50,000.  The 
other  articles  of  produce  are  sugar,  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  arrow  root ; of  the 
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first  of  which  Tahiti  and  its  dependent  islands  furnished  149  tons,  va- 
lued at  about  $11,000 ; of  the  oil,  185  tons,  valued  at  about  $13,000 : of 
arrow  root,  about  50  tons  are  produced,  valued  at  about  $4,000.  There 
are  a few  small  vessels  belonging  to  these  islands,  which  trade  to  New 
South  Wales,  where  they  pay  the  same  duties  as  British  bottoms. 

As  a place  of  rendezvous  for  our  whalers,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
cruising  grounds,  and  the  ample  supplies  they  are  enabled  to  procure 
here,  this  island  is  invaluable.  The  vessels  usually  resort  to  the  bay  of 
Paprieti,  as  it  affords  greater  facilities  for  repairs  and  supplies  than  any 
other. 

The  next  group  visited  was  the  Samown  or  Navigators  islands,  from 
whence  Capt.  Wilkes  directed  his  course  to  Australia,  where  he  arrived 
in  November,  and  remained  about  a month,  employed  in  preparing  for 
an  Antarctic  cruise,  and  in  observations  on  this  strange  country.  These 
form  the  material  for  several  highly  interesting  chapters,  containing  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  colony,  and  its  resources,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind. 

The  trade  of  Australia  is  already  great,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Our  author  states : — 

“ The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Samown,  in  1826,  was  62,  and 
their  tonnage  17,178  tons ; in  1840  they  had  increased  to  704,  and  the  tonnage, 
178,958.  The  value  of  imports,  in  1826,  was  60,000  pounds  ; in*  1840  it  had  in- 
creased to  3,014,189  poundB.  That  of  exports,  in  1826,  was  106,600;  in  1840 
they  amounted  to  1,399,692  pounds.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  in  the  return  of 
vessels  built  and  registered  in  1822,  there  were  but  3,  of  only  163  tons;  in  1840, 
111  vessels,  the  amount  of  whose  tonnage  was  1 3,349  tons.  But  the  most  re- 
markable increase  is  in  the  exportation  of  wool,  which,  in  1822,  was  only  172,880 
pounds,  whilst  in  1840  it  amounted  to  8,610,775  pounds.” 

Nor  does  the  wonderful  increase  of  trade  and  production  cease  here,  as 
is  shown  by  the  elaborate  tables  given  in  the  appendix,  which  are  two 
long  for  insertion  in  this  place,  but  will  amply  repay  a perusal ; we  shall 
merely  notice  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  it  appears  that  the  com* 
merce  with  the  United  States  is  very  limited,  and  mainly  confined  to  a 
single  house  at  Salem,  which  employs  a few  vessels  in  bringing  flour,  to- 
bacco, <fcc.,  for  which  wool  and  hides  are  received  as  return  cargoes. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  voyage,  in  a geo- 
graphical point  of  view, — the  discovery  of  a new  continent,  an  honor, 
which  must  be  conceded  to  Capt.  Wilkes,  whatever  claims  may  be  set  up 
by  other  nations.  A calm  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  the  chapters  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  Antarctic  cruise,  will  convince  even  the  most  pre- 
judiced, that  American  seamen  were  the  first  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a large  body  of  land  to  the  south  of  Australia.  It  is  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers  that  there  were  three  expeditions  of  discovery  in  the 
Southern  ocean,  at  much  the  same  time,  the  American,  another,  English, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Ross,  and  a third,  French,  commanded  by 
Capt.  D’Urville;  those  of  France  and  America  were  of  the  same  date, 
and  that  of  England  rather  later. 

The  existence  of  a great  body  of  land  within  the  Antarctic  circle  does 
not  admit  of  dispute ; on  this  point  all  agree  ; the  main  difference  of 
opinion  is  as  to  its  extent,  and  the  date  of  the  discovery.  Our  limits  for- 
bid us  to  go  into  the  subject  at  length,  and  restrict  us  to  a mere  notice  of 
the  events  that  occurred.  Before  entering  on  this,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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giving  the  following  paragraph,  at  showing  under  what  disadvantages, 
and  how  unfitted  were  the  ves%els  for  undertaking  this  perilous  enterprise. 

“ During  our  stay  at  Port  Jackson,  our  vessels  were  much  visited  by  all  classes, 
and  a great  many  inquiries  made  respecting  our  accommodations,  &c.  All 
seemed  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  see  the  same  complete  outfits  in  our 
vessels  as  they  had  seen  described  in  the  published  accounts  of  those  of  the 
English  expedition,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Ross.  They  inquired  whether 
we  nail  compartments  in  our  ships,  to  prevent  us  from  sinking  ? — how  we  intend- 
ed to  keep  ourselves  warm  ? — what  kind  of  anti-scorbutic  we  were  to  use  ? — and 
where  were  our  great  ice-saws  ? To  all  these  questions,  I was  obliged  to  answer, 
to  their  great  apparent  surprise,  that  we  had  none,  and  to  agree  with  them  that 
we  were  unwise  to  attempt  such  service  in  ordinary  cruising  vessels ; but  we  had 
been  ordered  to  go,  and  that  was  enough — and  go  we  should.  This  want  of 
preparation  certainly  did  not  add  to  the  character,  for  wisdom,  of  our  government 
witn  this  community ; but  they  6aw  us  all  cheerful,  young,  and  healthy,  and  gave 
ns  the  character  that  I found  our  countrymen  generally  bear,  of  recklessness  of 
life  and  limb.*’ 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  vessels  could  not  stow  a year’s  provisions,  even 
on  short  allowance,  and  fuel  for  a much  shorter  period ; so  that,  had  they 
been  hemmed  in  by  the  ice,  every  man  must  have  perished.  To  add  to 
the  evils,  the  Peacock  was  found  to  be  almost  unseaworthy ; yet,  in  this 
unprepared  condition,  the  squadron  faced  the  dangers  of  a high  southern 
latitude ; and,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  privation,  nobly  performed 
the  duties  assigned  to  it,  discovered  a new  continent,  and  returned  in 
safety,  owing  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  its  commanders,  and  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  their  officers  and  men.  Their  reward  has  been, 
pot  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  but  accusations  and  court- 
martials  tor  the  officers,  and  neglect  of  the  brave  men  under  their  orders ; 
but  we  trust,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  the  author,  “ that  the  applause 
of  a grateful  country  has  been  only  delayed,  not  wholly  lost.” 

. On  the  26th  of  December,  the  expedition  led  Port  Jackson,  for  the  icy 
ocean  of  the  south;  and,  on  the  11th  January,  1841,  were  stopped  in 
latitude  64  deg.  11  min.  S.,  longitude  164  deg.  30  min.  E.,  by  a barrier 
of  ice.  At  this  time,  a faint  appearance  of  land  was  perceptible  ; and 
the  water  had  become  of  an  olive  green  color,  as  observed  from  the 
Peacock.  On  the  13th,  Lt.  Com.  Ringgold,  of  the  Porpoise,  was  also 
confident  that  land  was  seen.  On  the  16th,  appearances  of  land  were 
discovered  from  all  three  vessels,  and  the  subsequent  observations,  made 
along  an  extent  of  1,500  miles,  leaves  no  doubt  that  an  extensive  conti- 
nent exists  at  the  South  pole.  A summary  of  these  observations  is  best 
.given  in  the  words  of  the  author : — 

M Along  the  antarctic  continent,  for  the  whole  distance  explored,  which  is  up- 
wards of  1,500  miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The  coast,  where  the  ice  permit- 
ted approach,  was  found  enveloped  with  a perpendicular  barrier,  in  some  cases 
unbroken  for  fifty  miles.  If  there  was  only  a chain  of  islands,  the  outline  of  the 
ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of  another  form ; and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that 
so  long  a chain  should  extend  so  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
land  has  none  of  the  abruptness  of  termination  that  the  islands  of  high  southern 
latitudes  exhibit ; and  I am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one  uninterrupted  line  of 
. coast  from  Ringgold’s  Knoll,  in  the  east,  to  Enderby’s  Land,  in  the  west— that 
vthe  coast  (at  longitude  95  deg.  E.)  trends  to  the  north,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  icy  barrier  existing,  with  little  alteration,  where  it  was  seen  by  Cook,  in  1773. 
The  great  number  of  ice  islands  conclusively  points  out  that  there  is  some  exten- 
sive nucleus,  which  retains  them  in  their  position ; for  I can  see  no  reason  why 

vol.  xn. — wo.  v.  28 
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the  ice  should  not  be  disengaged  from  islands,  if  they  were  such,  as  happens  in 
all  other  seas,  in  like  latitudes.  The  formation  of  the  coast  is  different  from  what 
would  probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings  being  obtained  in  comparatively 
shoal  water ; and  the  color  of  the  water  also  indicates  that  it  is  not  like  other 
southern  lands,  abrupt  and  precipitous.  This  cause  is  sufficient  to  retain  the 
huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  attached  by  their  lower  surfaces,  instead  of 
their  sides  only.” 

A reference  to  the  chart  will  show  the  extent  of  this  continent  ex- 
plored,  the  perfect  continuity  of  its  coast,  and  the  little  probability  of  its 
being  merely  a chain  of  its  lands ; it  will  also  afford  evidence  that  the  ac- 
count which  appeared  in  the  province  prints,  that  Captain  Ross  had  sailed 
over  the  site  of  the  supposed  continent,  was  founded  in  error ; an  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  demonstrates  that  he  coasted  the  portion  of  it  which  trends 
to  the  northward,  as  no  land  to  the  eastward  of  160  deg.  is  claimed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Wilkes.  We  would  willingly  pursue 
this  subject,  but  we  feel  assured  that  most  of  our  readers  will  investigate 
it  for  themselves,  and  that  they  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  narrative 
with  a firm  impression  of  its  truthfulness,  and  will  award  the  honor  where 
it  is  justly  due. 

After  this  perilous  cruise,  in  which  the  Peacock  escaped  by  almost  a 
miracle,  the  squadron  returned  to  Sydney,  whence  they  again  sailed,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  for  New  Zealand,  and  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  on 
the  30th.  We  have  already  extended  this  notice  so  much  further  than  we 
originally  intended,  that  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  with  a few  additional 
extracts  from  the  other  volumes,  without  attempting  to  follow  the  expe- 
dition in  its  visits  to  other  places. 

Among  the  information  collected  whilst  visiting  the  Fejee  group,  there 
is  a particular  account  of  the  Bicha  de  Mar  trade,  derived  principally 
from  Captain  Eagleston,  an  experienced  trader  in  those  seas. 

This  article  which  finds  a ready  sale  in  the  China  market,  is  a dried 
worm  or  sheg,  which  is  found  In  great  numbers  on  the  coral  reefs  of  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  great  Southern  ocean.  There  are  many  kinds  of  it, 
some  of  which  are  more  'highly  esteemed  than  others ; they  are  distin- 
guished by  shape  and  color ; the  most  valuable  kinds  are  found  in  water 
from  one  to  two  fathoms  deep.  After  these  worms  are  collected,  they  are 
thrown  into  bins  to  drain  and  purge,  after  which  the  larger  kinds  are  slit 
along  the  belly,  they  are  then  placed  in  proper  vessels  without  water,  and 
boiled  in  their  own  liquor  for  about  half  an  hour,  drained,  and  then  dried 
by  a slow  fire  in  a house  prepared  for  the  purpose ; this  last  operation  re- 
quires four  or  five  days.  In  the  process  of  dry  ing,  it  loses  two. thirds  both 
in  weight  and  bulk ; and,  when  cured,  resembles  a smoked  sausage.  It 
is  sold  in  the  China  or  Manilla  market  by  the  picul,  which  brings 
from  15  to  25  dollars. 

“ To  show  the  profits  which  arise  from  the  trade  in  Bicha  de  Mar,  I give  the 
cost  and  returns  of  five  cargoes,  obtained  by  Captain  Eagleston  in  the  Fejee 
group : — 

Piculs.  Cost.  Sales 

1st  voyage 617  01,101  $8,091 


2 “ 600  1,200  17,500 

3 M 1,080  3,396  15,190 

4 “ 840  1,200  12.600 

5 " 1,200  3,500  27,000 


M A farther  profit  also  arises  from  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  Canton. 
Captain  Eagleston  also  obtained  4,488  lbs.  of  tortoise  shell,  at  a cost  of  $5,700, 
which  sold  in  the  United  States  for  $29,050  net. 
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Although  the  outfit  for  this  trade  is  small,  the  risk  is  so  great  that 
no  insurance  can  be  effected  on  the  vessels;  as,  without  an  exercise 
of  the  greatest  precaution,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
Tessel  and  crew,  as  the  natives  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  destroy  them, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

After  leaving  the  Southern  ocean,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  Oregon, 
and  a long  time  was  spent  in  exploring  the  country  and  in  surveying  the 
harbors  and  rivers  ; the  information  given  in  the  several  chapters  devoted 
to  this  territory  are  of  much  moment  at  this  time,  when  its  occupation 
has  become  an  object  of  general  attention  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  account  of  Captain  Wilkes,  it  appears  that  the  climate  is  genial  and 
the  soil  good,  but  it  seems  to  be  better  calculated  for  a grazing  than  for 
an  agricultural  country ; one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  its  prosperity  is 
the  danger  attending  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river ; this,  although 
greatly  lessened  by  the  excellent  charts  now  presented,  can  never  be  en- 
tirely obviated,  as  it  arises  from  cross  tides  which  are  constantly  chang- 
ing ; added  to  which,  they  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to  steer  a 
vessel  by  the  compass,  or  maintain  her  position,  and  no  sailing  directions 
can  possibly  embrace  the  various  effects  produced  by  them  on  a vessel. 
In  connection  with  this  is  the  singular  fact  peculiar  to  this  navigation 
alone,  that  the  safest  time  to  enter  is  when  wind  and  tide  are  adverse. 
In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  and  the  want  of  pilots,  the  Peacock 
.was  unfortunately  lost;  however  much  this  may  be  deplored,  it  is  evident 
that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  Captain  Hudson  or  his  officers ; they 
did  all  that  science  and  skill  could  do  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  placed,  and  when  these  are  duly  known  and  appreciated,  it 
mast  be  acknowledged,  even  by  the  most  prejudicial,  that  praise,  and  not 
censure,  is  their  due  reward. 

After  the  surveys  of  Oregon  were  accomplished,  the  squadron  rendez- 
voused at  San  Francisco,  in  Cali  fora  ia,  and  sailed  thence  in  October,  1841, 
for  Manilla,  during  which  passage  the  many  shoals  and  islands  laid  down 
in  the  charts  were  found  not  to  exist.  In  January,  1842,  the  expedition 
arrived  at  Manilla,  of  which,  and  the  Philippine  islands  we  have  a full 
account;  from  here  they  pursued  their  way  through  the  Indian  archi- 
pellago  to  the  United  States,  where  they  arrived  in  June,  1842.  ^ 

We  have  still  to  notice  what  we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  work,  and  which  of  itself  is  an  ample  return  for  all  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  nation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking ; we  allude  to 
the  chapter  on  currents  and  whaling  grounds  ; as  it  establishes  the  im- 
portant feet  that  the  direction  of  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  by 
carrying  with  them  the  proper  food  of  the  whale,  determines  not  only 
the  resorts  of  those  animals,  but  also  the  seasons  at  which  they  are  to 
be  found  in  each  locality. 

From  the  nature  of  this  paper,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
a synopsis  of  it  in  any  reasonable  limits  ; we  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  stating  that  after  giving  an  account  of  the  various  currents  of  the 
ocean,  and  showing  the  influence  of  these  in  sweeping  with  them  the 
xnedurse,  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  whale,  our  author  goes 
on  to  prove  that  it  is  to  this  cause  mainly,  that  the  whale,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  sperm  whale,  is  a migratory  animal.  The  principal  whaling 
grounds  are  shown  on  the  map  annexed  to  this  chapter,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  occupy,  in  most  instances,  the  neutral,  points  or  spaces,  in 
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the  ocean,  where  no  current  exists ; in  other  words,  the  spots  in  which 
their  food  has  been  accumulated  by  the  action  of  the  environing  cur- 
rents. Captain  Wilkes  next  gives  a particular  account  of  the  various 
whaling  grounds,  both  for  the  sperm  and  the  right  whale,  and  points  out 
the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  most  abound  in  each  place,  and  finishes 
with  some  excellent  observations  and  suggestions  respecting  this  most 
important  trade.  We  cannot  to  highly  recommend  the  subject  embraced 
in  this  chapter  to  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  public,  and  more  especially 
to  that  portion  of  it  engaged  in  the  whale  trade. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  giving  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  volumes  have  been  got  up,  both  as  jegards  their  typography 
and  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which  they  are  adorned ; these  are 
truly  excellent,  and  may  be  cited  as  the  best  proof  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts  in  the  United  States.  The  narrative  itself  is  told  in  a clear 
and  engaging  manner,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  almost  every  topic  that 
can  gratify  public  curiosity. 


Aar.  V. — CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  OHIO. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Ohio, 
made  to  the  forty-third  General  Assembly  of  that  state,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  has  been  printed.*  It  forms  a pamphlet  of  nearly  one  hundred 
pages,  embracing  a very  minute  account  of  tho  condition  of  the  canals, 
and  other  public  improvements,  owned  exclusively  by  the  state.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  present  as  comprehensive  a view  of  the  commerce  of  the 
state  as  the  data,  chiefly  furnished  in  tho  report,  will  permit.  The  com- 
plete public  works  of  the  state  are  as  follows : — 


Ohi6  canal,  and  appendages, 334 

Miami  and  Warren  county  canals, . 85 

Extension  of  Miami  canal,  and  appendages, 105 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  appendages, 91 

Walhonding  canal, 25 

Hocking  canal, 56 

Muskingum  Improvement, 91 

Total  miles  in  length,.  • • 767 


To  which  may  be  added  the  Northern  Division  of  Miami  Extension,  to 
be  completed  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  navigation  of  1845,  35  miles; 
making  an  aggregate  of  822  miles  of  canals  and  slack-water.  The  other 
public  works  consist  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  Maumee  road,  31  miles 
m length ; one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  navigable  branches,  87  miles  ; the  White- Water  canal,^25  miles ; 
and  the  Milan  canal  and  slack-water,  11  miles — an  aggregate  of  1*23 
miles.  The  state  also  owns  one-half  the  stock  in  twenty-six  turnpike 
companies,  embracing  near  1,000  miles  of  M’Adamized  road,  traversing 
different  sections  of  the  state ; and  has  recently  subscribed  to  the  capital 


* We  are  indebted  to  Leander  Ransom,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Board,  for  an  early 
copy  of  the  report. — [Ed.  Mol  Mag.] 
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stock  of  several  railroads,  three  of  which  are  in  progress,  but  not  com- 
pleted. 

The  board  of  public  works,  (consisting  of  Leander  Ransom,  William 
Spencer,  and  a Mr.  Dickinson,)  represent  the  business  on  the  Ohio  caqal, 
near  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  as  having  largely  increased  over  a corres- 
ponding period  of  1843.  The  property  of  this  canal,  and  indeed  of  all 
similar  improvements,  depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  quantity  of  the 
agricultural  staples  produced  in  their  vicinity.  Wheat,  in  fact,  is  the 
great  and  principal  staple  of  Ohio ; and,  as  this  is  materially  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity,  the  revenues  on  the  public  works  of  the  state  are 
correspondingly  affected,  as  well  as  the  prominent  interests  of  the  people. 

For  a series  of  years,  extending  from  1835  to  1842,  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  was  shipped  from  the  district  of  country  south 
o£  and  including  Roscoe,  that  was  shipped  from  the  district  north  of  that 
point ; but,  since  1842,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  northern  district  has 
greatly  increased — amounting,  in  1844,  out  of  an  aggregate  shipment  of 
3,624,223  bushels,  to  over  1,100,000  bushels.  There  has  been,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  tables  that  follow,  a very  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  pork  shipped  by  the  Ohio  canal,  the  past  year ; exceeding,  by 
over  30,000  barrels,  the  shipment  of  any  previous  year.  The  shipments 
of  wool,  it  appears,  have  more  than  doubled  any  previous  year ; amount- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  to  nearly  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Ohio,  through  this  channel, 
in  1844,  is  considerably  less  than  the  previous  year.  Of  the  merchandise 
shipped  at  Cleveland,  in  1844,  amounting  to  11,552,460  pounds,  only 
1,476,107  pounds  were  transported  the  whole  distance  for  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Ohio  river  trade.  This  item  of  business  has  gradually  decreased, 
since  1836  ; and  it  is  stated  by  the  board  that,  should  the  greater  part  be 
lost  to  the  Ohio  canal  by  the  opening  of  the  Miami,  it  will  be  of  much 
less  consequence  than  many  have  imagined. 

We  give,  from  the  report,  several  tabular  statements  of  the  receipts  or 
imports  of  merchandise,  and  New  York  salt ; and  the  shipments  or  ex- 
ports of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  from  the  state,  by  this  canal.  The 
following  tqble  exhibits  the  number  of  pounds  of  merchandise  shipped  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  canal,  from  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  ; the  aggregate 
shipments,  and  the  proportion  shipped  from  Cleveland,  that  arrived  at 
Portsmouth : — 

Prop,  of  mer. 
shipped  from 

Pounds  of  Merchandise  shipped  via.  Ohio  Canal.  Cl’ve’Id,  thst 


Years.  From  Cleveland.  From  Portsmouth.  Aggregate.  ar.atP’tsm’h. 

1833 9,896,440  

1834,  10,187,613  

1835,  14,839,950  5,868,605  20,708,555  

1836,  13,384,959  7,220,003  20,604,962  5,193,784 

1837,  10,757,386  3,487,271  14,244,657  no  returns. 

1838,  18,875,286  3,763,398  22,638,684  4,855,609 

1839 19,125,282  7,085,735  26,211,017  4,460,355 

1840,  10,783,514  6,747,565  17,531,079  2,199,825 

1841,  15,164,747  5,773,929  20,938,676  4,166,871 

1842,  10,091,803  5,111,112  15,202,915  1,910,457 

1843,  13,250,758  5,886,587  19,137,345  2,880,112 

1844,  11,552,460  5,176,823  16,729,283  . 1,476,107 
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Bbls.  Pom  shipped  via  Ohio  Cabal.  Lbs.  Laid  shifted  via  Ohio  Cabal. 


Rac’d  at  Rec’d  at  Rac’d  at  Rac'd  at 

Yean.  Cleveland.  Portsm'th.  Aggregate.  Cleveland.  Portsm’th.  Aggregate. 

1833, 

1834  - 

1835  522,498  

1836  13,572  29,501  43,073  638,269  

1837,  56,077  14,812  70,889  1,527,610  22,800  1,550,410 

1838,  46,767  23,847  70,614  1,157,109  987,122  2,144,231 

1839,  374230  15,500  52,730  857,455  577,156  1,434,611 

1840,  26,441  8,969  35,410  525,802  466,447  9924249 

1841,  39,200  31,209  70,409  961,161  1,361,718  2,322,879 

1842,  58,608  26,420  85,028  1,311,185  1,8324262  3,143,447 

1843, * 22,810  45,036  67,846  1,649,835  3,274,066  4,923,901 

1844,  45,174  704295  115,469  1,540,135  4,080,351  5,620,486 

Both,  of 

Pounds  of  MW.  Bblt.  Of  New  York  Salt  min.  coal 

Rec'd  at  Rec  d at  From  Prop-  arrived  rec’d  at 

Yean.  Cleveland.  Portsmouth.  Aggregate.  Cleveland,  at  Portsm’lh.  Clevel'd. 

1833, 28,447  49,131 

1834 36,803  95,634 

1835,  46,139  8,438  50,473 

1836,  22,334  84,124 

1837  62,977  154  183,484 

1838  63,465  998  734292 

1839  32476  49,926  82,102  109,916  17,029  134.881 

1840,  484222  1 5,127  63,349  774254  12490  172,206 

1841,  107,805  25,548  133,353  59,773  1,440  478,370 

1842  199,803  24,857  224,660  49,556  339  466,844 

1843  391,138  38,541  429,679  44,310  183  387,834 

1844, 848,878  129,916  978,794  73,325  454  540,305 

The  statements  below,  point  out  the  several  particulars : — 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

1835, 387,232  132,319  1,048,827  1,154 

1836 463,821  167,431  1,300,976  3,399 

1837,  549,141  203,691  1,567,596  735 

1838 1,229,012  287,465  2,666,337  2268 

1839,  1,515,820  264,887  2,840,255  1,100 

1840,  2,155,407  505,461  4,682,712  

1841 1,564,421  441,425  3,771,546  128,191 

1842,. 1,311,665  492,711  3,775,220  

1843 813,536  577,369  3,700,381  605 

1844, 976,551  494,909  3,447,046  487 


Note. — Column  1 contains  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  received  at  Cleveland,  via 
Ohio  canal ; 2,  number  of  barrels  of  flour  received  at  Cleveland,  via  Ohio  canal ; 3,  ag- 
gregate bushels  of  wheat,  (reckoning  a barrel  of  flour  at  five  bushels,)  received  at  Cleve- 
land ; 4,  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  received  at  Portsmouth,  via  Ohio  canal. 


5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

1835, 25,745  129,879  1,178,706  577,258  601,448 

1836 32,629  166,544  1,467,520  629,670  837,850 

1837, 13,546  68,465  1,636,061  823.025  813,036 

ia38r 13,898  71,858  2,738,195  1,392,827  1,345,368 

1839,  6,932  35,760  3,876,015  1,538,418  1,337,597 

1840,  34,134  170,670  4,853,382  2,147,981  2,705,401 

1841 62,441  440,396  4,211,942  1,918,890  2,293,052 

1842, 18,688  93,440  3,868,660  1,808,718  2,059,94* 

1843 28,736  144,285  3,844,666  1,440,217  2,404,449 

1844, 35,338  177,177  3,624223  1220,029  2,404,194 


Note. — Column  5 shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  received  at  Portsmouth ; 6, 
■Kgregne  bushels  of  whesr,  (reckoning  a barrel  of  flour  five  bushels,)  received  at  Ports- 
mouth : 7.  grand  aggregate  of  wheat  shipped  on  the  Ohio  canal;  8,  proportion  of  the 
foregoing  grand  aggregate  shipped  from  a district  south  of,  and  including  Roecoe,  which 
also  includes  Zanesville  wheat ; 9,  proportion  shipped  from  the  district  north  of  Roecoe. 
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Thelre  has  been  received,  bj  the  collector  on  this  canal,  for  tolls,  fines, 
and  water-rents,  for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1844,  as  reported  to 

the  auditor  of  state,.  • • 5348,710  99 

Amount  thus  reported  last  year,. .......  324,259  81 

Which  shows  an  increase,  for  the  year,  of.  • • 519,451  18 

Walhonding  Canal. — The  amount  received  by  the  collector,  for 
tolls,  fines,  and  water-rents,  on  this  work,  for  the  year  ending  November 
15,  1844,  as  reported  to  the  auditor  of  state,  is.  51,976  78 
The  amount  reported  last  year,  was. 610  32 


Showing  an  increase,  for  the  year,  of. 


51,366  48 


The  following  are  a portion  of  the  leading  articles  shipped  on  this  canal, 
since  its  completion 


, 1842.  1843.  1844. 

Wheat, bush.  21,133  31,371  100,714 

Flour, bbla.  3,554  6,595  10,060 

Wool, .. lbs.  80  5,511  41,926 


There  has  been  paid  on  this  canal,  for  the  year  ending  November  15, 
1844,  by  Leander  Hansom,  acting  commissioner — 


For  superintendence  and  repairs, 51,206  00 

For  incidental  expenses^.  38  10 


Total  payments  for  the  year, 51,238  10 

Hocking  Canal. — The  amount  received  by  the  collectors  on  this  work, 
for  tolls,  fines,  and  water-rents,  for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1844, 

as  reported  to  the  auditor  of  state,  is.  • . • . . — 55,286  44 

Amount  reported  to  him  last  year,. 4,349  33 


Showing  an  increase,  for  the  year,  of. ........ . . . . • • • • 5937  11 

The  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  wheat  in  this  valley,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  had  a very  decided  effect  on  the  revenues  of  this  work. 

Annexed,  is  a comparative  statement  of  some  of  the  leading  articles 
transported  on  this  canal,  since  it  was  opened  for  navigation : — 


1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

Wheat, -bush.  17,908  70,680  41,988  33,896  44,046 

Flour, bbla.  274  6,163  13,662  20,464  11,960 

Coal, bush.  ....  31,981  80,329  127,853  118,004 

Salt,  (domestic,) bbla.  ....  4,186  6,777  10,279  9,416 


Muskingum  Improvement. — The  amount  received  on  this  work  by 
the  collectors,  for  tolls,  fines,  and  water-rents,  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 15,  1844,  as  reported  to  the  auditor,  is 529,384  64 

The  amount  thus  reported  last  year,  was.  22,340  98 


Showing  an  increase,  for  the  year,  of.  57,043  66 

The  following  statement  shows  a portion  of  the  Leading  articles  trans- 
ported on  this  improvement,  since  its  completion : — 


Shipped.  1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

Flour, ...bbla.  23,494  79,727  95,762  109,986  97,558 

Salt, 1,705  13,672  8,774  11,773  19,042 

Merchandise,* lba.  117,148  629,773  2,274,873  3,415,647 


* Received  at  Harmar,  to  pass  up  the  Improvement 
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Miami  Canal.— 'There  has  been  a steady  and  gradual  improvement  in 
the  business  of  this  canal  for  the  last  three  years,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  annexed  tabular  statements  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  a few  of 
the  most  prominent  staple  articles  of  the  country,  and  the  merchandise 
shipped  from,  and  received  at{j^uof  the  most  important  points  — 
Shipped  prom  Cincinnati,  via  the  Canal. 


1 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Merchandise,... 

Ib*.  8,664,640  5,566,282  4,359,433  2,842,861  3,651,293  4,112,291 

Iron  and  nails,.. 

3,191,085  2,007,192  1,989,105  1,267,322  1,510,891 

1,3264263 

Castings, 

1,449,788 

496,143  no  returns,  no  returns,  no  returns. 

259,818 

Pig  iron,. 

659,371 

308,142 

4004201 

386,568 

419,427 

817,643 

Salt, - 

..bbls. 

23,061 

21,928 

23,120 

16,518 

21,982 

17,489 

Received  at  Cincinnati,  via  the  Canal. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Flour, 

...bbls. 

138,120 

165,762 

74,026 

118,577 

74,204 

127,093 

58,798 

133,544 

Whiskey,- 



434228 

69,893 

48,853 

68,933 

Pork,  (including  bulk 

pork  and  bacon,).... 

67,736 

31,795 

33,255 

364208 

254252 

47,154 

Lard, 

lbs.  2,562,192  1,238,280  1,749,151 

1,793,731 

1,5434256  44398,743 

Wheat, 

. ..bush,  no  returns. 

974200  no  returns. 

5,283 

5,983 

13,272 

Shipped  from  Dayton. 

'*1842. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1844. 

* Flour, 

...bbls. 

54,999 

79,862 

68*379 

37,03* 

73,188 

874207 

Whiskey- 

20,694 

37,129 

41,103 

31,982* 

37,370 

38,512 

>Pork,  (including  bulk 

pork  and  bacon,)... . 

8,879 

5,379 

10,018 

114295 

11,648 

14,539 

Lard, 

lbs. 

348,218 

246,863 

431,975 

793,648  1,331,805  1,497,196 

> Wheat, 

. .bush . 

4,698 

840 

1,191 

155 

298 

2,665 

Received  at  Dayton. 


1839.  1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

-'Merchandise, lbs.  3,577,982  2,714,503  2,951,557  1,915,253  2,960,703  3^40,979 

*Pig  iron, 147,059  no  returns.  271,961  262,002  387,663  613,527 

Castings 766,860  no  returns.  484,462  51,556  175,556  227,126 

♦iron  and  nails,. 1,422,803  1,1364262  1,463,676  872,324  1,5864227  1,281,648 


Salt,.... bbls.  no  returns.  6,874  12,401  7,599  13,029  9,900 

There  has  been  received,  for  tolls,  fines,  and  water  rents,  during  the 


year  ending  November  16,  1844, 677,844  25 

There  was  received,  during  the  year  ending  November 

16,  1843, 68,640  09 


Showing  an  increase,  for  the  present  year,  of. $9,204  16 


Art.  VL — THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  8ILVEE  MINING  8 Y STEM. 

As  the  silver  mines  of  Russia  belong  principally  or  almost  wholly  to 
the  Eihperor,  a much  more  strict  and  rigorous  system  is  pursued  than 
where,  as  in  die  gold  mines,  the  operations  are  left  to  private  speculation. 

Mr.  Cottrell,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through  Siberia,  visited  the 
emperor’s  stiver-mines  at  Zouenogorsk.  These  mines  consist  of  a series 
of  subterranean  caverns  and  long  galleries.  After  a descent  by  a stair- 
case upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  deep,  there  occurs  a gallery  nine  / 
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hundred  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a water-wheel  forty-two  feet  in 
diameter.  This  wheel,  which  is  called  the  preobraschenska , is  set  to 
work  by  water  brought  along  two  canals  excavated  under  ground  ; and 
the  wheel  itself  is  employed  in  lifting  the  silver-ore  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine.  There  are  three  other  water-wheels  in  different  parts  of  the  mine, 
to  facilitate  the  operations.  Farther  on,  galleries  are  cut  in  every  di- 
rection, leading  to  other  shafts  which  have  ceased  to  be  worked. 

These  mines  have  been  worked  above  a century,  and  are  becoming 
almost  exhausted,  yielding  only  one  part  of  silver  from  two  hundred 
thousand  parts  of  ore  or  rock.  The  workmen  employed  are  serfs  of  the 
crown,  who  receive  two  rubles  a month  each,  besides  twelve  puds  of  flour 
monthly,  and  house-rent  free.  The  labor  is  not  very  excessive  ; the  works 
are  going  on  night  and  day,  but  three  sets  of  workmen  are  employed, 
who  relieve  each  other  every  eight  hours,  so  that  no  one  works  above 
eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  These  mines  have  produced  altogether 
during  the  period  of  rather  more  than  a century  that  they  have  been 
crown  property,  about  fifty  thousand  puds  of  silver,  and  seventeen  hundred 
puds  of  gold,  besides  lead  and  other  minerals  of  more  or  less  value.  At 
present  the  net  produce  is  supposd  to  be  worth  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  annually.  The  establishment  is  on  a large  scale,  em- 
ploying in  the  laboratory  part  alone  about  three  hundred  men ; and  the 
arrangements  are  planned  with  the  most  perfect  regularity. 

The  mode  of  procuring  silver  from  the  crude  substance  which  it  contains 
is  very  different  from  that  adopted  in  respect  to  gold,  arising  from  the 
different  state  in  which  the  two  metals  present  themselves.  The  gold, 
as  we  stated  in  the  former  article,  is  found  mixed  up  with  grains  of  sand ; 
and  the  mo  le  of  separating  it  is  as  follows  : — On  an  inclined  plane  is 
placed  a large  wooden  machine  formed  into  different  compartments, 
which  are  divided  off  by  large  iron  combs.  The  first  of  these  combs  is 
coarse  and  open,  as  the  material  to  pass  through  it  is  composed  of  pieces 
of  quartz,  stone,  and  sand,  mixed  together.  Gold  is  generally  found  in 
quartz,  as  well  as  interspersed  among  the  fragments ; and  to  obtain  the 
former,  the  quartz  is  bruised  into  moderate-sized  pieces;  but  the  time 
employed  in  so  doing  is  often  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  gold 
will  repay,  and  therefore  a good  deal  of  the  gold  is  voluntarily  sacrificed. 
When  the  auriferous  fragments  are  placed  in  one  of  the  compartments, 
water  is  poured  on  the  mass,  and  stirred  about ; the  larger  pieces  of  stone 
and  much  of  the  sand  separate,  while  the  heavier  particles  of  gold  fall  to 
the  bottom.  Again  and  again  is  this  washing  performed,  untij  all  the 
sand  is  washed  away,  and  the  particles  of  gold  are  left  nearly  in  a pure 
state.  Of  this  mode  of  proceeding  Mr.  Cottrell  says  that  it  is  very  simple, 
though  improvements  in  machinery  would  diminish  the  expense  consider- 
ably ; and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  from  the  want  of  workmen, 
enable  them  to  increase  their  operations  considerably,  which  must  now 
be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  they  can  obtain.  We 
believe  it  would  be  a most  profitable  speculation  for  any  clever  inventor 
of  machinery  to  go  there  to  devise  some  new  plan  for  clearing  the  mate- 
rials from  which  the  gold  is  extracted ; and  we  are  convinced  he  would 
make  his  fortune,  as  he  might  obtain  a patent  as  easily  as  in  this  country. 
Not  only  are  grains  of  gold  found  in  this  way  mingled  up  with  grains  of 
sand  and  small  pieces  of  stone,  but  occasionally  pieces  of  six  and  seven 
pounds’  weight  are  found ; and  on  one  occasion  a mass  weighing  twenty 
four  pounds  was  found  almost  wholly  pure  gold. 
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But  with  respect  to  silver,  the  mode  of  extraction  is  very  diffimat*  It 
is  found  in  a very  hard  rock  of  granite  and  porphyry.  This  rock  is  in 
the  first  place  blasted  by  means  of  gunpowder : and  the  masses  thus 
separated  are  broken  up  into  small  pieces  with  hammers.  These  smaller 

Pieces  are  finally  pounded  by  large  hammers  worked  by  machinery. 

'he  stone  so  pounded  is  put  into  furnaces  for  the  separation  of  the  metallic 
particles  from  the  dross ; this  is  done  in  immense  smelting-houses,  where 
a current  of  air  is  brought  in  from  openings  above  to  act  the  part  of  bel. 
lows,  and  create  a draught  in  the  furnace  below ; from  whence  the  sub- 
stance is  poured  out,  cleared  of  its  baser  parts,  but  apparently  not  much 
more  purified  than  when  it  was  putin.  The  next  process  takes  place  in 
another  furnace,  where  all  the  metallic  particles,  except  the  silver,  are 
removed.  Lastly,  the  nearly  purified  silver  is  put  into  a doubly-heated 
refining  furnace,  called  a trkb-ofen,  together  with  pieces  of  lead,  vUok, 
when  melted,  draw  off  with  them  any  remaining  drossy  particles  that  may 
have  escaped  the  previous  processes ; the  silver,  being  the  heavier  metal, 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  left  till  cold.  The  silver 
when  taken  out  cold  from  the  furnace,  is  forwarded  to  the  Mint  at  St. 
Petersburg,  who  re  a further  process  of  refining  takes  place,  to  separate 
from  it  the  particles  of  gold,  which  are  always  found  with  the  silver  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantity. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Barnaoul,  too,  there  are  silver-mines  belonging 
to  the  crown,  the  produce  of  which  is  Bent  to  that  town  for  smelting  into 
large  bars.  Five  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  laboratory,  which  is 
a quarter  of  a verst  square.  One  of  the  smelting-houses  is  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  another  nearly  four  hundred  feet ; they  are  very  wide,  and 
have  several  tiers  of  furnaces,  which  are  supplied  by  * staircase  behind, 
and  provided  with  bellows  of  most  gigantic  dimensions.  The  annual 
produce  is  stated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  puds  of  silver,  and  a 
million  of  other  metals,  principally  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  When  the 
silver  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  gold  is  extracted  from  it  in  proportion 
of  about  twenty-five  puds  of  gold  to  a thousand  puds  of  silver.  There  mm 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  smelting  ovens  in  all,  twelve  large  open  healths, 
twelve  refining-furnaces,  five  furnaces  for  separating  the  copper,  and  four- 
teen calcining.ovens.  Four  hundred  thousand  puds  of  coal  for  the  re- 
fining-furnaces, and  five  million  puds  for  other  furnaces  and  ovens,  are 
consumed  annually.  ^ 

The  whole  population  of  the  province  or  government  of  Tomsk,  amount- 
ing to  a hundred  thousand,  are  more  or  less  employed  in  these  various 
mining  operations ; for,  besides  the  government  officials,  the  miners,  and 
washers,  and  the  refiners,  there  are  large  bodies  of  persons  constantly 
employed  in  transporting  the  ore  to  the  works,  and  the  metal  from  the 
works  to  different  parts  of  the  empire  ; so  that  a district  in  the  heart  of 
Siberia,  which  we  are  apt  to  picture  to  ourselves  as  being  only  the  scene 
of  horrors,  exiles,  privation,  and  labor  in  chains,  is  really  a bustling 
and  flourishing  place. 

In  one  or  two  districts  farther  west  than  those  noticed  above,  there  are' 
other  establishments  for  working  mines  of  the  precious  as  well  as  those 
of  the  inferior  metals.  At  the  flourishing  town  of  Ekaterineburg,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Siberia  from  Russia 
proper,  are  some  very  large  establishments  of  this  kindi  Mr.  Cottrell 
in  the.  course  of  a western  journey  of  four  thousand  miles  from  Irktnsk  to 
St.  Petersburg,  stopped  a little  while  at  this  town,  and  thus  speaks  of 
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some  of  the  operations  in  the  neighborhood ; — 44  There  are  two  establish- 
ments belonging  to  individuals,  which  are  really  royal.  The  one  between 
thirty  and  forty  versts’  distance  belonging  to  M.  Jacoblef;  a gentleman 
of  St.  Petersburg,  perhaps  in  absolute  ready  money,  the  wealthiest 
in  the  world : and  the  other  three  hundred  versts  of£  which  we  had  not 
time  to  visit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Demidef,  who  is  known  personally  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  to  many  more  by  the  fame  of  his  colossal  fortune, 
which  is,  however,  far  smaller  than  that  of  M.  Jacoblef.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  latter  gentleman  is  a complete  town.  Me  employs  several 
thousand  workmen,  who  are  all  well  lodged  and  fed.  There  are  for 
their  use  an  hospital,  church,  various  schools,  a public  dispensary,  clergy, 
medical  men,  schoolmasters,  and  very  good  shops  of  every  kind,  all  be* 
longing  to  the  proprietor,  and  kept  up  at  his  expense.  The  director  of 
the  whole  has  a salary  of  fifty  thousand  roubles  a year ; and  the  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  good  management  that  pervades  it,  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  establishment  is  flourishing,  not  less  as  it  regards  the  employer 
than  the  employed.” 

Gold-mines  were  part  of  the  wealth  here  alluded  to  as  possessed  by 
M.  Jacoblef;  but  iron  constitutes  the  principal  element  of  his  commercial 
greatness.  The  large  works  of  M.  Demidof  relate  to  copper,  platinum, 
and  molachite.  In  1840  he  brought  into  the  market  a hundred  puds  of 
platinum — an  enormous  quantity,  when  the  costly  value  of  the  metal  is 
taken  inte*  account. 

These  details  seem  to  show  that  there  are  agencies  at  work  in  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  will  give  to  it  a commercial  character 
not  to  be  despised,  however  small  when  compared  with  that  of  England* 
From  the  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Cottrell,  it  appears  that  the  population 
in  these  manufacturing  towns,  comprising  a large  section  of  the  middle 
classes  to  which  manufacturers  are  sure  indirectly  to  give  rise,  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  population  of  other  towns  in  the  empire,  where  the  mili- 
tary and  government  officials  are  the  only  important  persons  in  the  place. 
He  says  that  at  Barnaoul,  the  center  of  the*  busy  smelting  and  refining 
district,  there  are  more  persons  of  literary  acquirement  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Siberia  put  together ; although  Tobolsk,  Irk  tusk,  Tomsk,  dec.,  arer 
the  great  government  stations  of  the  country,  and  have  large  numbers  of 
officers  and  official  agents. 


Am.  VIL— ANNALS  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. — No.  VIL 

1801.  Commerce . — The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  was 
upwards  of  993,000,000.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  upwards 
of  9900,000.  The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the  United  States  was 
upwards  of  920,000,000 ; and  of  drawbacks  paid  by  the  states,  toward 
98,000,000. 

Newspapers, — There  were  now  printed  in  the  United  States  about  200 
newspapers;  17  of  which  were  printed  daily  ; 7,  three  times  a week; 
30,  twice  a week  ; and  146  weekly. 

1802.  Merino  sheep . — David  Humphreys,  late  minister  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  imported  into  New  England  100  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep > 
from  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal  in  his  own  coun~ 
try.  Some  were  also  imported  by  R.  R.  Livingston^ 
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Sheet  copper. — The  only  manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  America  was 
in  Massachusetts. 

Louisiana . — The  value  of  the  articles  imported  this  year  into  the  United 
States  from  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  was  $1,006,214 ; the  value  of  the 
articles  exported  to  those  places  was  above  $1,100,000.* 

1803.  Louisiana  purchased  by  the  United  States. — Louisiana  was 
purchased  of  the  French  republic  by  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000. 
On  a representation  to  the  Spanish  government  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
United  States  by  its  officer,  who  had  suspended  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  that  right  had  been  restored.  The  government,  however, 
had  been  previously  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  the  public  peace  would 
be  perpetually  exposed,  whilst  so  important  a key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
western  country  remained  under  a foreign  power ; and  propositions  had 
been  authorized  for  obtaining,  on  fair  conditions,  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Orleans,  and  of  other  possessions  in  that  quarter.  At  this  juncture,  the 
government  of  France*  perceiving  the  importance,  to  both  nations,  of  such 

‘ arrangements  as  might  permanently  promote  their  mutual  peace,  interests, 
and  friendship,  transferred  to  the  United  States,  on  certain  conditions,  the 
property  and  sovereignty  of  all  Louisiana. 

1804.  Genesee . — The  harbor  of  Genesee  was  made  a port  of  entry. 

1806.  Treaty  with  Great  Britain — not  ratified. — A treaty  of  amity, 

commerce,  and  navigation,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  concluded  at  London,  and  signed  by  the  American  commissioners, 
Monroe  and  Pinckney;  but  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  American  gov. 
ernment. 

Lehigh  coal. — The  Lehigh  coal,  obtained  at  the  Mauch  Chunk  moun- 
tain, in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  for  some  time  been  only  used  by  the 
blacksmiths  and  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  brought  into  no- 
tice. William  Turnbull  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne,  which 
brought  down  200  or  300  bushels  to  Philadelpbia.f 

1808.  Slave  trade  abolished. — The  importation  of  Africans  into  the 
United  States  ceased  by  law  on  the  1st  of  January. 

1810.  RambouiUet  decree . — The  Rambouiilet  decree,  alleged  to  be 
designed  to  retaliate  the  act  of  Congress  which  forbade  French  vessels  to 
enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  was  issued  by  Bonaparte  on  the  23d 
of  March.  By  this  decree,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in 
any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occupied  by  French  troops, 
were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned. 

1811.  Sugar , urine,  and  oU  made  in  Georgia . — On  the  failure  of  cot- 
ton, the  planters  of  Georgia  turned  their  attention  to  sugar,  wine,  and 
oil.  Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  St.  Simon’s  made  two  pipes  of  excellent  red 


* The  estimate  is  $1,124,710;  of  which  $170,110  worth  only  were  domastic 
articles. 

t Account  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  on  the  Lehigh,  hy  Thomas  C.  Jantf*. 
M.D.,  in  Memoirs  Pennsylvania,  Hist  Society,  i.  315.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1792,  the  ««  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company”  was  formed,  but  without  a charter  of  in- 
corporation. This  company  “ took  up  about  8 or  10,000  acres  of,  until  then,  unlocked 
land,  including  the  Mauch  Chuuk  mountain,  but  probably  never  worked  the  mine.”  In 
the  trial  of  the  coal,  in  1806,  it  was  “ rejected  as  unmanageable and  seems  not  to  have 
been  extensively  used  until  about  the  year  1820.  That  year,  the  quantity  of  coal  sent 
from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia  by  water  was  16,000  bushels.  The  quantity  was 
very  rapidly  increased  annually  until  1825,  when  it  was  5464136  bushels.  In  half  tbs 
season,  up  to  the  10th  of  August,  1826,  there  descended  to  Philadelphia  20,260  ton* 
equal  to  567,280  bushels. 
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wine.  Sweet  and  castor  oil  was  made  in  great  abundance  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
made  parcels  of  Muscovado  sugar.  At  Mr.  Spalding’s  plantation,  on 
Sapelo  island,  were  made  twenty-five  pounds  of  good  sugar,  and  the  next 
year,  eighty-four  pounds. 

Trade  with  Asia.— The  sum  of  $2,950,000  was  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  alone  to  Canton  and  Calcutta ; supposed  to  be  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount  exported  in  this  year  from  the  United  States 
to  Asia. 

Hemp . — Kentucky  manufactures  of  hemp  were  valued  at  $500,000. 

1812.  Embargo  law . — A law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  April,  and 
signed  by  the  president  on  the  4th,  laying  an  embargo  for  90  days.  An 
act  was  soon  after  passed,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  specie,  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  during  the  continuance  of  the  embargo. 

1813.  Cotton  manufactories . — In  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  there  were 
now  running  about  9,000  spindles  in  the  cotton  manufactories ; 1,500  or 
2,000  more  were  to  go  into  operation  before  the  1st  of  January. 

1815.  Commercial  convention . — A convention  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  signed  at  London  on  the  3d  of  July.  By  the  first  article,  a 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  was  agreed  upon  between  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  in  Europe.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  president  on  the 
22d  of  December. 

Roads  and  canals . — The  president  recalled  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  great  importance  of  establishing  throughout  our  country  the  roads 
and  canals  which  can  best  be  executed  under  the  national  authority ; ob- 
serving, that  considerations  of  political  economy  are  strengthened  “by 
the  political  effects  of  these  facilities  for  intercommunication,  in  bringing 
and  binding  more  closely  together  the  various  parts  of  our  extended 
confederacy.”  A water  intercourse  with  Concord,  in  New  Hampsl  ire, 
was  opened  by  way  of  the  canals  on  the  Merrimack.  The  first  boat  of 
the  Merrimack  Company  arrived  at  the  landing  at  Concord  on  the  ^23d  of 
June. 

1816.  Bank . — A National  Bank  was  established  by  act  of  Congress. 

Emigrations  to  the  United  States. — In  this  and  the  preceding  year  there 

were  great  emigrations  from  England  and  Ireland  to  America.  This 
year,  1,192  American  and  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing 
to  that  port  alone  7,122  passengers. 

1817.  New  York  canal. — The  first  law,  establishing  a canal  fund,  and 
directing  the  canal  to  be  commenced,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York.  The  first  excavation  was  begun  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Manufactures. T-t The  Delaware  Society  for  promoting  American  manu- 
factures was  instituted  at  Wilmington.  The  Scotch  loom,  by  Gilmore, 
was  introduced  at  the  Lyman  factory,  at  North  Providence. 

1819.  Steamship. — The  first  steam-ship  sailed  for  Europe  in  May. 

1822.  Steamboats  on  the  Mississippi.  — In  nine  years,  since  the  en- 
rollment and  license  of  the  first  steamboat  employed  in  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  were  89  boats  enrolled  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  form- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  a tonnage  exceeding  18,000  tons.  The  Arkansas 
river  had  already  been  several  times  ascended  by  a steamboat,  more  than 
590  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
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1828.  Canal  navigation . — On  the  1st  of  Ootober  the  whole  line  of  the 
canal  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  wai  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  water.  On  that  part  of  the  line  there  were  two  stupendous  aqueducts, 
and  29  locks  between  Albany  and  Sehenectady.  On  the  8th  of  the 
month,  the  first  boats  passed  from  the  west  and  north,  through  the  canal, 
into  the  tide  waters  of  Hudson  and  Albany,  amidst  the  celebration  of 
thousands. 

Patterson . — At  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  there  were  3 extensive  woollen 
factories,  and  2 duck  factories,  supplying,  in  a great  measure,  the  United 
States  navy  with  canvass,  and  consuming  upwards  of  1 ton  of  flax  per 
day ; 3 factories  making  machinery,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United  States  ; 3 most  extensive 
bleach  greens  ; 2 brass  and  iron  foundries  ; saw  and  grist  mills  ; paper 
mill ; rolling  and  slitting  mill ; nail  factory,  and  a reed  factory.  There 
also  were  4 places  of  public  worship,  1 seminaiy,  6 schools,  and  2 print- 
ing offices. 

1824.  Sugar . — The  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  estinated  at 
40,000  hogsheads. 

1826.  Railroad. — The  Quincy  railroad  was  opened  on  7th  October. 

Treaty  with  Central  America . — A general  convention  of  peace,  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  federation  of  the  Centre  of  America,  was  ratified  by  the  fireside nt,  on 
the  28th  of  October. 

Canal . — The  line  of  the  Blackstone  canal  from  Worcester  to  Provi- 
dence was  marked  out ; about  500  hundred  hands  were  actively  engaged 
in  its  construction. 


MERCANTILE  LAV  DEPARTMENT. 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

> COLLISION — THE  ITINERANT. 

In  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  before  Dr.  Lushington,  January  23,  1844. 
Dr.  Lushington  gave  judgment  in  this  case,  which  stool  over  from  the  20th  of 
December,  1843,  to  enable  the  Court  and  Trinity  Masters  to  consider  some  nice 
nautical  points.  The  learned  judge  now  stated,  with  reference  to  the  facts,  that  it 
might  have  been  prudent  for  the  Itinerant,  which,  in  a foggy  night,  was  under  a 
press  of  sail,  to  have  taken  in  her  studding  sails ; but  the  Court  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  collision  was  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the  Itinerant  so  to  do,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  that  vessel  did  not  make  her  responsible  for  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  Isabella.  The  foundation  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was,  that 
where  measures  of  prudence  ought  to  be  adopted,  which  must  be  very  difficult,  and 
almost  impossible  to  define  beforehand,  and  which  particular  measures  must  depend 
upon  circumstances  almost  always  varying — such  as  the  state  of  the  wind,  the  tide, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  neighborhood — it  was  impossible  to  ascribe 
direct  blame  to  any  vessel,  merely  because  she  did  not  adopt  a particular  measure 
of  precaution  which  could  not  be  defined  beforehand ; and  as  the  onus  lay  on  the 
party  charging  the  Itinerant  to  make  out  their  case,  and  as  they  had  not  done  so 
satisfactorily  to  the  Court,  that  vessel  was  not  held  responsible.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  understood,  (th^  learned  judge  added,)  from  this  judgment,  that  in  every 
case  of  this  kind  the  Court  would  hold  the  party  discharged  from  liability.  In 
the  present  case,  both  the  Court  and  the  Trinity  Masters  released  the  Itinerant, 
more  especially  on  the  ground  that  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  accident 
would  have  occurred,  let  what  might  have  been  done. 
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BOTTOMRY  BOND — THE  SHIP  LOHD  OOCHEAKE. 

In  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  June  21,  1844.  This  was  a question  as  to  the 
validity  of  a bottomry  bond,  given  at  Pernambuco,  upon  the  ship,  cargo,  and 
freight.  The  vessel,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Benson,  of  Liverpool,  left  this  coun- 
try in  the  spring  of  1839,  destined  to  the  island  of  Ascension,  with  government 
stores,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  Pernambuco  for  cargo.  She  landed  the  stores  at 
Ascension,  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  her  cargo  at  Pernambuco,  and  took  a 
homeward  freight.  In  leaving  the  port,  she  sustained  damage  by  running  on  the 
bar,  and  was  forced  to  put  back  and  repair.  The  bond  was  given  to  cover  ad- 
vances for  this  purpose,  and  the  result  of  this  accident  was  very  unfortunate,  the 
repairs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  master  exceeding  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight ; and  the  present  question  was,  whether  the  remainder,  nearly  5,000/., 
should  fall  upon  the  cargo. 

Dr.  Addams,  (with  whom  was  Dr.  Bayford,)  in  opposition  to  the  bond,  did  not 
question  its  validity,  generally ; but  as  affecting  the  cargo,  and  the  owners  of  the 
cargo.  Till  the  case  of  the  Gratitudine,  it  was  a question  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  master  of  a ship  to  hypothecate  the 
cargo ; but,  in  that  case,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  a master  might,  under  particular 
and  special  circumstances,  hypothecate  cargo.  In  this  case,  there  were  no  such 
special  circumstances ; and  the  advances  made  under  the  bond,  though  they  might 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship  and  freight,  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo. 

Dr.  Lushington,  without  hearing  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Elphkistone  in  support 
of  the  bond,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  tenable  ground  of  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  master  was  without  funds  or  credit  at  Pernambuco  ; and,  although 
the  respectability  of  the  owner  was  well  known,  he  had  furnished  the  master  with 
no  authority  to  draw  upon  any  person  in  the  Brazils;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  transaction,  unfortunate  as  it  had  turned  out,  which  had  the  slightest 
appearance  of  fraud  or  impropriety.  On  the  contrary,  the  agent  for  Messrs. 
M’Calment  & Co.,  who  had  advanced  the  money,  had  acted  for  the  best.  The 
shippers  of  the  cargo  were  upon  the  spot,  and  could  have  objected ; but,  with  one 
or  two  trifling  exceptions,  they  had  acquiesced.  It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
cargo  could  be  exempted  from  liability,  where  the  ship  and  freight  were  insuffi- 
cient ; and  he  pronounced  for  the  validity  of  the  bond,  with  interest  and  costs. 

COLLISION — SCHOONERS  CHRISTINA  AND  DRAPER. 

In  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  March  12,  1844.  The  collision  in  this  case 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November,  between  two  schooners — the 
Christina,  of  100  tons,  and  the  Draper,  of  80  tons ; the  former  on  her  voyage  to 
Rouen,  with  coals,  the  latter  from  Exmouth  to  Portsmouth,  with  general  merchan- 
dise. The  place  of  the  accident  was  between  Dungeness  and  the  North  Foreland. 
The  consequences  of  the  collision  were,  that  the  Draper  sank  in  a quarter  of  an 
hoar  afterwards,  and  the  Christina  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ramsgate  to  repair  her 
damage.  The  evidence  as  to  all  the  materiffl  facts-— direction  of  the  wind,  courses 
of  the  vessels,  points  from  whence  seen,  and  measures  taken  before  and  after  the 
occurrence — was  in  a state  of  utter  conflict  The  Court  was  assisted  by  Trinity 
Masters.  After  hearing  Dr.  Addams  and  Dr.  Pratt  for  the  Draper,  and  the 
Queen’s  Advocate  and  Dr.  Bayford  for  the  Christina,  Dr.  Lushington  summed  up 
the  case  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  wras  assisted,  observing  that  it  was  wholly 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  affidavits,  and  difficult  to  say  to  which  side  credit  should 
be  given.  The  Trinity  Masters  said  that  this  case  was  so  contradictory,  alto- 
gether, in  its  statements,  that,  previous  to  coming  into  Court,  they  had  requested 
tho  assistance  of  the  Deputy-Master.  Both  vessels  stated  that  they  saw  the  other 
on  the  lee  bow,  steering  in  opposite  directions,  and  both  stated  that  they  were 
close-hauled,  which  wTas  impossible.  From  certain  admitted  facts,  however,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Christina’s  statement  had  been  borne  out,  and  that  no 
blame  attached  to  her ; but  that  the  blame  attached  exclusively  to  the  Draper, 
the  vessel  sunk.  The  learned  judge  pronounced  for  the  damage ; adding  tnat, 
however  he  might  regret  it,  yet,  according  to  the  principles  adopted  in  other  Courts, 
and  as  a matter  of  justice  to  the  other  party,  he  was  bound  to  give  the  costs. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE — ELLWAND  VS.  M’DONNELL. 

In  the  British  Rolls’  Court,  July  6,  1844,  before  Lord  Langdale.  This  cause 
came  on  upon  the  defendant’s  exceptions  to  the  master’s  report,  that  his  further 
answer  was  insufficient.  Mr.  Kindersley,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Hetherington, 
were  for  the  defendant  against,  and  Mr.  Heathfield  for  the  plaintiff  for,  the  report. 
The  bill  stated  the  formation,  in  Dublin,  of  “ The  Patriotic  Assurance  Company 
of  Ireland,”  in  1826 ; their  employment  of  the  defendant,  who,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  bill,  was  a member,  as  their  agent  in  England ; that  William  Ellwand, 
the  plaintiffs  father,  insured  with  them  goods  on  board  the  Anne,  from  Liverpool 
to  Buenos  Ayres ; and  the  defendant,  as  the  company’s  agent,  signed  the  policy  far 
6001.  The  Anne  was  captured  by  the  Brazilian  government,  and  the  goods  were 
seized  and  condemned.  William  Ellwand  brought  an  action  for  a total  loss,  on 
which  the  company  proposed  to  pay  60/.  per  cent ; Ellwand  to  make  what  he 
could  of  his  goods,  by  salvage  or  compensation.  Ellwand  agreed,  on  having  his 
costs.  The  200/.,  and  costs,  were  paid — Ellwand  delivered  up  the  policy,  on  which 
a memorandum  was  endorsed  by  the  defendant,  “ Settled — 60/.  per  cent,  by  com- 
promise, in  full  of  all  claim  and  the  company  gave  up  the  gooas,  and  renounced 
all  right  to  salvage  or  compensation.  The  Brazilian  government  afterwards  made 
compensation,  which  they  paid  to  the  British  charge-d’affaires,  and  he  transferred 
to  the  company,  who  sent  out  powers  to  claim  from  the  commissioners  a portion  of 
the  indemnity.  William  Ellwand  died,  leaving  the  plaintiff  his  executor,  who  filed 
the  bill,  insisting  that  the  company  were  trustees  for  him;  charging  that  the 
defendant  was  a member,  and  that  by  their  act  all  actions  and  suits  were  to  be 
instituted  against  the  secretary,  or  against  any  one  member,  as  the  nominal 
defendant  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  containing  various  interrogatories  for 
discovery  The  prayer  was  for  a declaration  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  the  moneys  received  from  the  Brazilian  government. 

The  defendant,  in  his  first  answer,  of  February,  1843,  said  he  was,  but  is  not 
now,  one  of  the  members — in  his  second  answer,  of  November  last,  he  said  be 
was  not  a member,  but  was  one  at  the  time  of  filing  the  original  bill ; and,  in  his 
last  answer,  said  he  constantly  resided  in  London,  never  had  any  share  in  the  di- 
rection, which  was  carried  on  in  Dublin  entirely  by  the  directors  there,  who  had 
the  exclusive  custody  of  the  books,  and  that  he  was  the  London  agent 

Lord  Langdale  said  the  single  question  was,  whether  the  answer  was  sufficient 
The  plaintiff,  being  resident  here,  did  not  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  might  sue  the 
secretary,  but  sued  the  defendant  here  in  England,  and  wanted  a discovery  of 
papers.  The  defendant  said,  u 1 am  not  a member — I was  one,  but  am  not  now, 
and  [ have  no  right  to  get  at  the  documents.”  The  only  answer  lie  had  heard  to 
this,  was,  “ You  must  be  able  to  get  them  somehow  or  other and  the  argument 
was,  M You  were  a member  when  the  bill  was  filed,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  vour 
liability  as  such,  by  any  subsequent  act”  The  defendant  had  divested  himself,  he 
would  not  say  properly,  it  might  be  improper,  of  the  power  of  giving  the  discovery, 
and  was  he  to  be  put  into  jail  ? Had  the  defendant  put  in  the  best  answer  he  was 
able ; and,  having  divested  himself  of  the  power  of  obtaining  certain  information, 
was  he  to  be  sent  to  prison  because  he  could  not  get  it  ? No  authority  had  been 
cited ; neither  was  he  to  send  the  defendant  to  jail  because  his  solicitor  could  not 
find  papers.  The  defendant  having  been  a partner  during  the  liabilities,  had  now 
ceased  to  be  one.  He  might  be  liable  personally,  but  had  no  right  to  walk  into 
the  company’s  office,  and  say,  “ Give  me  the  information.”  The  account  he  had 
given  ought  to  exempt  him — the  exceptions  must  be  allowed,  and  the  deposit 
returned. 


SALVAGE — THE  GLASGOW  PACKET. 

In  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty,  June  3,  1844.  Dr.  Luahington  gave  sen- 
tence in  this  case.  The  vessel  proceeded  against,  bound  from  Glasgow  to  Lon- 
don, had  been  run  into  by  another  vessel,  whilst  at  Gravesend-reach ; upon  which 
her  rudder  was  slipped,  and  she  was  towed  by  the  Tam  O’Shanter  to  the  Essex 
shore,  in  the  performance  of  which  service  three  men  from  the  Spring  assisted, 
and  some  parts  of  the  cargo  were  put  on  board  the  Grey  Mare  Meg.  The  services 
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of  the  salvors  commenced,  according  to  their  own  account,  while  the  vessel  wn 

an-Chor>  and  ,ike'y  t0  sink-  The  l^nTed  Judgedlrectedh" 
attention  to  the  following  points : — first,  when  the  service  did  commence - Jcond 

elrw!at  Thd  11  i™8’  » thedfgree  of  merit  10  ^ a«rihuted  to  it ; third,  when  it 

2J?  SK  V.°irs  a egCu  tkat  11  commenced  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  30th 
of  November,  by  the  mate  hailing  them  to  save  what  they  could  : this  averment 

r^firfeneT.ft  ca  y ?en'ed’  and  was,supported  by  affidavits.  The  Hope  and  the 
Confidence  afterwards  came  up,  and  the  mate  gave  charge  of  the  vessel  to  two 
of  the.  salvors  > and  as  the  Court  must  take  the  meaning  ofthe  written  document 

thaTtho  car^nf  t’h"01  any  paro1  exP>anati°n.  the  effect  of  this  charge  was, 
that  the  care  of  the  vessel  was  given  to  the  persons  named,  and  that  it  conveyed 

an  authority  to  do  all  they  thought  fit  for  the  preservation  of  the  property.  'lie 
? f°re  °f  th?  °Pm‘on  that  those  salvors  were  entitled  to  be  paid  a reason- 
able  compensetion  for  their  exertions,  from  about  noon,  of  the  30th  of  November 
Sd  of  December  when  the  persons  arrived  from  Undon! 
1 he  tender  of  91.  13s  he  thought  inadequate  for  these  services;  but  before  ho 
atl‘Cat?  ’ 'e  mUSt  look1to  8,,hsequent  occurrences.  The  next  question  was 

vessH  LHhwLmenrWe^- 6ga  y d‘Scha[ged  Lfrom  further  interference  with  the 
vessel,  and  "hen.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  services  of  the  first  set  of  salvors 

oonl^At  ^ciepted’  and  m ey  Tre  c°mpetent  to  perform  the  whole  service,  they 
«,mld  ^possessed  by  subsequent  salvors ; tut  here  the  vessel  was  usually 

sunk,  and  the  original  salvors  could  not  have  raised  her,  and  besides,  the  owners 
were  on  the  spot  Nor  had  possession  been  acquired  by  successful  sendees,  and 

!nT»hpa  M* ° necf.ss,ty  for  keePlng  the  ship  as  a security ; the  owners  were  known, 
and  the  ship  could  not  have  escaped  the  process  of  the  court.  If,  then,  they  were 
discharged  tie  facto  by  the  owners  or  their  agents,  there  was  no  justifiable 
pretence  for  any  attempt  to  continue  their  services,  and  they  could  not  claim 
payment  for  what  was  due  against  the  will  of  the  owners.  As  to  the  fact  of  their 
discharged  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  the  persons  arrived  who 
were  hired  to  weigh  the  ship,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  considered  the  subse- 

«n^LCa,dU|l  °f  t(he,fllvors  after  their  discharge  as  exceedingly  reprehensible, 
and  he  should  not  allow  any  compensation  to  them  for  services,  if  they  were 
services,  improperly  intruded.  He  pronounced  against  the  tender,  and  gave  401. 
for  the  sen-ices  performed  between  the  30th  of  November  and  the  2d  of  December 
and  he  limited  the  cost  of  salvors  to  2W.  nomine  expensarum.  He  could  not  con- 
cluded  without  adverting  to  the  affidavits  made  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Neale 
In  the  first,  he  stated  that  “ unless  there  had  been  a great  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  to  those  provided  by  the  said  Benjamin  Jones  and  a part  of 
the  schoonors  crew  who  were  also  there,  the  schooner  could  not  possibly  have 
been  raised,  Md  that  there  was,  with  the  said  James  Groves  and  the  men  who 
acted  with  him,  scarcely  strength  enough  for  that  purpose.”  In  the  second  affi- 
SWOre’  tJiat  j f barges,  lighters,  and  apparatus  with  the  deponent  and 
the  other  men  employed  by  the  said  Benjamin  Jones,  coupled  with  the  assistance 
of  the  schooner  s crew,  were  amply  sufficient  for  raising  the  schooner”— in  its 
vary  terms  contradicting  what  he  had  originally  sworn.  lie  (the  learned  Judse) 
should  consider  the  propriety  of  submitting  these  affidavits  to  the  Jxirds  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  whether  their  lordships  might  not  think  it  right 
and  proper  to  give  directions  to  their  solicitor  to  prosecute  this  person,  and  all 
others  who  should  so  attempt  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice. 

SALVAGE — TOE  JOHN  GOOD  ALL. 

5 ‘he  British  Court  of  Admiralty,  July  12,  1844.  The  vessel  in  this  c*sc  was 
sued  by  no  less  than  three  sets  of  salvors,  each  bringing  a separate  action,  and 
appearing  by  two  counsel.  The  short  facts  of  the  case  were  these  ' The 

vessel  ol  399  tons  burden,  had  left  London,  bound  on  a voyage  to  the  Cape  and 
fiSuff  a valuable  cargo,  in  tow  of  a steam-tug,  the  Gray  Mare  Meg,  on 
the  24th  of  April  last,  bhe  had  arrived  off  Gravesend,  and  anchored  close  to  the 
Kentish  shore,  where,  m the  night,  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  the  hold, 
supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  spontaneous  combustion.  A signal  of  distress  was 
VOL.  XII. NO.  v.  29 
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hoisted,  there  was  presently  no  lack  of  assistance — 21  skiffs,  with  67  Gravesend  men 
on  board,  including  two  pilots  and  two  steam  vessels,  the  Gray  Mare  Meg  and  the 
Lion,  offered  their  services,  and  the  people  on  board  the  John  uoodall  were  literally 
» encumbered  with  help.”  The  vessel  was  conveyed  from  the  Kent  to  the  Essex 
shore,  and  scuttled  so  as  to  extinguish  the  flames ; part  of  the  property,  especially 
the  chronometers,  was  carried  on  shore,  and  she  was  finally  conveyed  towards 
London,  the  constant  pumping  being  insufficient  too  keep  her  free.  The  present 
value  of  the  property,  after  the  damage  sustained  by  fire  and  water,  was  13,3821. 
The  owners  naa  tendered  120/.  to  the  steamer  Gray  Mare  Meg,  and  1001.  to  the 
Lion,  but  made  no  tender  to  the  pilots  or  the  Gravesend  men,  considering  their 
services  to  have  been  unnecessary  and  intrusive.  The  parties  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  Queen’s  advocate,  Dr.  Phillimore,  Dr.  Addams,  Dr  Haggard, 
Dr.  Harding,  Dr.  Bay  ford,  Dr.  R.  Phillimore,  and  Dr.  H.  NichoU. 

Dr.  Lushington,  after  investigating  and  discriminating  with  great  care  the 
facts  and  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  respective  claimants,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  Gravesend  men  had  been 
promptly  and  efficiently  rendered,  though  they  were  not  of  a nature  to  be  highly 
rewarded,  and  he  allotted  to  them  250/.,  out  of  which  two,  named  Briggs  and 
Dicks,  were  to  be  paid  5/.  each,  in  addition  to  their  share ; to  the  Gray  Mare 
Meg  he  gave  150/.,  instead  of  120/.,  the  sum  tendered ; and  with  respect  to  the 
Lion,  wluch  had  done  no  more  than  tug  the  disabled  vessel,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  other  steamer,  up  to  London,  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  tender,  though 
without  (under  the  circumstances)  condemning  the  owners  of  that  vessel  in  the 
costs.  The  learned  Judge  commented  severely  upon  the  unnecessary  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  salvors,  in  three  separate  actions,  and  intimated,  that  if  it 
were  repeated,  he  should  take  measures  to  repress  the  practice. 

The  Queen’s  Advocate  (for  the  owners.) — Are  the  owners  to  pay  the  costs 
of  all  the  three  parties?  Dr.  Lushington . — The  costs  of  one  set  of  salvors,  to 
whom  you  made  an  insufficient  tender ; but  not  the  costs  of  the  Lion. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

Western  Circuit,  Bristol,  (England,)  before  Chief  Justice  Patteson,  and  a spe- 
cial jury.  Parfit  vs.  Thompson  and  others.  This  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  loss  on  a policy  of  insurance  for  2,000/.,  which  had  been  ef- 
fected on  a vessel  called  the  “ Hutchinson,”  by  the  Forth  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  the  defendants  were  members.  The  ship  was  built  in  1825,  and 

{ purchased  by  the  plaintiff  in  1838,  when  she  was  repaired  at  an  expense  of  1,5002. 
n 1841,  she  was  chartered  by  Laurie,  Hamilton  dt  Co.,  on  a voyage  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  then  this  insurance  was  effected.  Un  the  10th  of  March,  1841,  the 
Vessel  sailed  from  Bristol,  under  the  command  of  Captain  White.  In  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  the  weather  was  very  bad,  but  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  Malacouri  river  on 
the  15th  of  April,  where  it  remained  till  the  9th  of  July,  when  she  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. When  off  the  Isles  de  Los,  there  was  very  rough  weather ; but  when  off 
Cape  Verd,  the  windlass,  anchor,  &c.,  were  lost,  and  the  vessel  became  leaky, and 
with  some  difficulty  reached  the  Gambia  river.  An  agent  of  Lloyd’s  then  sur- 
veyed the  vessel,  and  it  being  found  necessary  that  very  considerable  repairs  must 
be  done,  and  which  could  not  be  completed  there,  it  was  considered  best  to  sell  the 
vessel,  which  fetched  411/.  The  defendants  congnded  that  they  were  not  liable 
for  a total  loss,  but  only  a portion ; and  they  paid  400/.  into  Court,  and  alleged 
that  the  question  was,  whether  the  vessel  had  sustained  the  damage  by  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  or  through  unworthiness. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson  having  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  amount  of  damage  to  be  regulated  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  London. 

COLLISION — BRITISH  BRIGS  SUSAN  AND  COLONIA. 

In  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  before  Dr.  Lushington,  January  23,  1844. 
This  was  a cross  actios  between  tbe  owners  of  two  brigs,  the  Susan  and  the 
Colonia,  which,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  October,  in  daylight,  the  weather 
being  fair,  came  into  collision  off  Folkestone.  The  fault  of  the  collision  was  at- 
tributed by  each  vessel  to  the  other,  and  this  question  depended  upon  the  oonsM- 
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eration  of  matters  of  nautical  science ; to  determine  which,  the  Court  had  the 
assistance  of  Trinity  Masters.  After  hearing  Dr.  Addams  and  Dr.  R.  PJiillimore 
for  the  Susan,  and  the  Queen’s  Advocate  and  Dr.  Bayford  for  the  Colonia,  the 
Trinity  Rasters  delivered  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  collision  was  entirely  in 
consequence  of  the  Colonia  starboarding  her  helm  when  she  ought  to  have  put 
it  to  port,  and  that  there  was  no  reason,  whatever,  to  impute  any  blame  to  the 
Susan.  Dr.  Lushington  pronounced  for  the  claim  of  the  Susan,  and  dismissed 
the  owners  of  that  vessel  from  the  other  action,  with  costs. 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE. 

THE  MARKETS — PRICES  OP  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  IN  THE  NEW  TORE  MARKET,  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS — PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS  IN  NEW  YORK— -EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  1841  TO  1844— IMPORTS  OF  LEADING  ITEMS  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCE 
INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — GROSS  REVENUE  ON  MERCHANDISE — POPULATION  AND  REVENUE  OF 
THE  GERMAN  ZOLL-VEREIN — TRAFFIC  OF  GERMAN  RAILWAYS,  FOR  1844 — CONSUMPTION  OF 
SUGAR  IN  THE  ZOLL-VEREIN,  IN  1844 

The  markets  have,  during  the  past  month,  presented  an  anomalous  appearance.  At 
the  cloee  of  our  article  for  April,  we  briefly  alluded  to  the  new  reductions  of  duties  upon 
articles  of  foreign  growth  consumed  in  England,  leading  to  an  increased  demand  for 
United  States  produce.  The  influence  of  those  advices,  as  a general  cause,  added  to 
some  collateral  reasons,  produced  considerable  animation  and  rise  in  many  important  ar- 
ticles. The  result  of  this  rise  has  been  naturally  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  money, 
inasmuch  as  that  the  same  quantity  of  produce  requires  now  for  its  purchase  a larger  sum 
of  money  than  was  the  case  some  months  since.  The  progress  of  prices  in  New  York 
is  expressed  in  the  following  table : — 


Prices  of  United  States  Produce  nr  the  New  York  Market,  at  different  periods. 


1848. 

1844. 

Oct 

14 

Feb 

.14 

April  20. 

June  8. 

Sept  7. 

Ashes,... 

bbl. 

t4 

50 

•4 

75 

*4 

50 

«4 

25 

«4 

25 

Beeswax,  N.  Y.,... 

..100  lbs. 

30 

00 

30 

00 

29 

75 

29 

50 

30 

00 

Candles,  tallow,  m 

11 

50 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

" sperm,.... 

33 

00 

33 

00 

32 

00 

32 

00 

32 

00 

Coal,  anth., 

5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

50 

5 

25 

5 

50 

Cordage,  Am. 

..100  lbs. 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

12 

00 

Cotton,  N.  O.  fair, 

8 

75 

10 

75 

8 

87 

8 

25 

7 

50 

Cot.  bagging,  Ky., 

..100  yds. 

16 

00 

16 

00 

16 

00 

17 

00 

17 

00 

Sheetings,  B.  44, . 

5 

50 

9 

00 

9 

00 

9 

00 

9 

00 

Dry  cod, 

2 

37 

2 

75 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

50 

Mackerel,  No.  1,.. 

bbl. 

10 

00 

10 

87 

10 

87 

10 

25 

10 

75 

Flax,  Ant, 

..100  lbs. 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

Flour,  Western,... 

bbl. 

4 

50 

4 

94 

5 

06 

4 

56 

4 

25 

M Rye^ 

3 

12 

3 

62 

3 

25 

3 

12 

3 

12 

Wheat, 

....bushel 

95 

1 

05 

1 

12 

98 

92 

Rye, 

65 

70 

71 

67 

67 

Com, 

52 

48 

54 

47 

46 

Hemp,  dew  rotted,. 

5 

75 

5 

50 

5 

75 

4 

50 

5 

00 

Hope, 

.-100  lbs. 

10 

00 

9 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

Iron,  Am.  pig, 

27 

50 

28 

50 

28 

50 

30 

00 

30 

00 

rolled, 

70 

00 

70 

00 

77 

50 

80 

00 

80 

00 

Lead,  pig, - 

..100  lbs. 

3 

45 

3 

55 

3 

30 

3 

45 

3 

47 

Molasses,  N.  0.,... 

.100  gals. 

27 

00 

32 

00 

30 

00 

31 

00 

32 

00 

Tar,.... 

bbl. 

1 

75 

1 

50 

1 

62 

1 

56 

1 

69 

Turpentine,  N.  C., 

soft, 

2 

50 

2 

62 

2 

75 

2 

62 

2 

37 

Lead,  W.  Am., 

,.100  lbs. 

8 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

8 

00 

7 

00 

Oil,  whale, 

..100  gal 

38 

50 

40 

00 

35 

00 

34 

00 

38 

00 

Beef,  mess,. 

bbl 

6 

75 

6 

25 

6 

50 

5 

50 

5 

75 

Pork, 



11 

00 

9 

62 

9 

25 

8 

62 

9 

50 
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Prices  of  United  States  Produce,  etc. — Continued. 

1843.  1844. 

Oct.  14.  Feb.  14.  April  20.  • Jane  8. 

Sent  7. 
$6  50 

Lard,  Ohior 

..100  lbe. 

$8  00 

$7  35 

$7  50 

$6  25 

Butter,  Wes.  dairy,. 

14  00 

16  00 

18  00 

15  00 

11  00 

Cheese,  - 

5 50 

5 50 

7 00 

5 50 

5 50 

Rice, 

3 00 

2 87 

3 25 

3 35 

3 m 

Clover, 

8 50 

11  00 

8 59 

8 00 

8 75 

Whiskey, 

.100  galls. 

25  00 

24  00 

23  25 

23  50 

25  00 

Steel,  Am., 

...100  lbe. 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

Sugar,  N.  O., 

6 87 

7 25 

7 37 

7 25 

7 00 

7 50 

7 25 

7 00 

7 00 

7 25 

Tobacco,  Ky., 

6 50 

6 50 

6 50 

6 00 

6 00 

Whalebone, 

48  00 

50  00 

35  00 

30  75 

48  00 

Wool,  Merino, 

32  00 

42  00 

42  00 

40  00 

43  00 

Total,  41  articles, 

$538  43 

$567  07 

$549  21 

$545  50 

$558  83 

Prices  of  United  States  Produce,  etc. — Continued. 


Ashes, 

~bbL 

1844. 
Nov.  16. 
$4  00 

1845. 
Jan.  4. 
$3  75 
29  50 

Feb.  5. 
$4  00 

Mar.  5. 
$4  00 
30  00 

Mar.  29. 
$4  00 

Apt  5. 
$4  00 

Beeswax,  N.  Y...... 

....100  lbe. 

29  50 

29  50 

30  00 

30  00 

Candles,  tallow,  m. 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

11  00 

11  00 

11  00 

•*  sperm,.... 

31  00 

30  00 

29  00 

28  00 

29  00 

29  00 

Coal,  anth., 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

Cordage,  Am., 

,...100  lbs. 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

Cotton.  N.  O.  fair,. 

7 00 

6 37 

6 25 

7 00 

7 37 

7 37 

Cotton  bagging,  Ky.,.100  yards 

17  00 

17  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

Sheetings,  B.  4-4,.. 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

6 50 

7 50 

7 50 

Dry  cod, 

2 62 

2 50 

2 50 

2 75 

2 75 

2 75 

Mackerel,  No.  1,... 

bbl. 

11  75 

12  50 

12  50 

12  00 

11  75 

11  75 

Flax,  Am., 

....100  lbs. 

8 50 

8 50 

8 50 

8 00 

8 00 

7 00 

Flour,  Western,... 

bbl. 

4 69 

4 68 

4 87 

4 87 

4 81 

4 75 

“ Ry«r 

3 50 

3 37 

3 62 

3 25 

3 25 

3 12 

Wheat, 

1 05 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 05 

1 05 

Rye, 

70 

68 

68 

67 

71 

70 

Corn, 

50 

50 

45 

47 

48 

49 

Hemp,  dew  rotted,. 

4 37 

4 50 

4 75 

4 70 

4 75 

4 75 

Hops, 

....100  lbe. 

13  75 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

14  00 

14  00 

Iron,  Am.  pig, 

31  00 

31  00 

32  50 

34  00 

34  00 

37  00 

“ rolled, 

80  00 

80  00 

80  00 

87  50 

95  00 

95  00 

Lead,  pig, 

....100  lbe. 

4 12 

4 00 

3 87 

3 50 

4 00 

4 00 

Molasses.  N.  O...... 

..100  galls. 

30  00 

22  00 

23  00 

27  00 

35  00 

36  00 

Tar, 

bbl. 

1 94 

1 75 

1 75 

1 56 

1 56 

1 56 

Turpentine,  N.  C.,  soft, 

2 37 

2 50 

2 62 

2 62 

2 61 

2 75 

Lead,  W.  Am., 

...100  lbs. 

7 00 

7 00 

7 00 

8 50 

7 50 

7 50 

Oil,  whale, 

..100  galls. 

35  00 

33  00 

31  50 

30  25 

32  00 

32  00 

Beef,  mess, 

bbl. 

6 50 

7 00 

7 25 

7 50 

8 75 

9 25 

Pork, 

9 00 

9 50 

10  00 

10  25 

14  00 

13  75 

Lard,  Ohio, 

100  lbe. 

6 25 

6 50 

7 00 

7 00 

8 00 

8 25 

Butter,  Western  dairy, 

14  00 

14  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

15  00 

Cheese, 

5 75 

6 50 

7 00 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

Rice, 

3 62 

3 25 

3 31 

3 50 

3 62 

3 62 

Clover, 

Whiskey, 

7 50 

8 00 

7 37 

7 25 

7 00 

7 00 

100  gallons 

28  00 

25  50 

23  00 

23  00 

24  50 

24  50 

Steel,  Am., 

....100  lbe. 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

5 00 

Sugar,  N.  O., 

Tallow, 

6 75 

5 00 

5 50 

6 25 

7 50 

7 50 

7 37 

7 25 

7 25 

7 00 

7 00 

7 00 

Tobacco,  Ky., 

6 50 

5 50 

5 50 

5 50 

5 50 

5 50 

Whalebone, 

41  00 

40  00 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

35  00 

Wool,  Merino, 

42  00 

38  00 

38  00 

38  00 

38  00 

38  00 

Total,  41  articles, $557  30  $540  10  $533  59  $514  70  $573  36  $575  41 
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The  aggregate,  down  to  April  5th,  shows  an  advance  of  $41  82,  or  nearly  9 per  cent, 
from  February  5th,  a period  of  sixty  days.  The  improvement  did  not,  however,  pervade 
every  article,  bat  evinced  itself  in  some  of  leading  importance ; such  as  ashes,  cotton, 
iron,  molasses,  sugar,  lard,  pork,  beef,  and  cheese.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  these  articles 
required  an  additional  sum,  equal  to  $30,000,000,  to  represent  the  same  quantities.  The 
efiect  of  this  upon  the  money  market  has  been  to  advance  and  steady  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  has  ruled  6 to  6£  per  cent,  very  nearly,  since  the  1st  of  February.  During  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  rate  of  interest,  which  had  advanced  to  7£  per 
cent  in  February,  under  the  large  speculations  in  cotton,  suddenly  fell  off,  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  to  3 a 3£  per  cent,  and  promoted  a considerable  rise  in  stocks,  as 
well  as  of  imported  goods.  The  prices  of  both,  however,  declined  subsequently.  This 
year,  the  speculation  seems  rather  to  run  in  the  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  and  there- 
by holds  out  the  promise  of  greater  permanence  in  the  evidently  increasing  general  pros- 
perity. The  change  which  has  been  undergone  in  the  prices  of  imported  goods,  at  periods 
corresponding  with  those  included  in  the  above  table,  is  as  follows : — 

Prices  or  Imported  Goods  ix  New  York. 


1843.  1844. 

Oct.  14.  Feb.  14.  April  20.  June  5.  Sept.  7. 

Barilla, ton  $27  90  $27  00  $28  00  $27  00  $30  00 

Bristle*,  St.  Peter, lb.  1 10  1 10  1 10  1 10  1 10 

Coal,  Liverpool, diaid.  10  00  8 87  8 25  8 25  9 50 

Cocoa,  Guayaquil,..  100 lbs.  9 50  9 50  9 50  9 50  9 00 

Coffee,  Cuba,. 8 00  7 50  7 50  7 50  . 7 50 

Copper,  sheathing, 22  00  22  00  22  00  21  50  21  00 

Opium,  Turkey, lb.  2 50  3 50  3 50  3 25  3 25 

Balsam  Copaiva, 100  lbs.  23  00  35  00  24  00  25  00  25  00 

Saleratus, 5 00  4 75  4 50  4 50  4 00 

Duck,  Russian, piece  17  50  17  00  17  00  17  00  17  00 

Fustic,  Cuba, ton  26  00  26  00  26  00  26  00  28  00 

Flax,  Russian 100  lbs.  11  00  11  00  11  00  11  00  11  00 

Raisins,  bunch, box  1 75  2 12  2 25  2 25  2 37 

Hemp,  Russ.,  clean,. . .cwt  9 55  9 55  9 55  9 55  9 00 

Hides, 100  lbs.  13  50  12  75  13  50  13  25  12  50 

Indigo,  Madias, lb.  1 00  1 00  90  90  87 

Iron, Eng. pig, ton  26  00  34  00  32  50  35  00  34  00 

M common  bar, 57  50  57  50  57  50  65  00  65  00 

Mahogany,  St  Dom.,.  100 ft.  40  00  50  00  55  00  55  00  80  00 

Oil,  Eng.  linseed, gallon  85  90  85  75  75 

Plaster  Paris, 2 00  2 25  2 50  2 50  2 25 

Salt,  Turk’s  Isl.,..100 bash.  26  00  30  00  31  00  34  00  26  50 

Cloves, ..100  lbs.  27  00  27  00  26  00  26  00  26  00 

Pepper, 8 75  10  75  10  75  11  00  10  75 

Brandy,  Otard, gaU.  2 50  2 65  2 81  2 81  2 65 

Sugar,  Cuba  m., 100  lbs.  7 50  7 25  7 50  7 00  6 75 

Teas,  Hyson Jb.  90  90  80  90  1 00 


Total, 27  articles........  $387  40  $41184  $405  76  $420  51  $446  74 

Prices  of  Imported  Goods  nr  New  York — Continued. 


1844.  1845. 

Nov.  16.  Jan.  4.  Feb.  1.  Mar.  5.  Mar.  29.  April  5. 

Barilla, ton  $30  00  $32  00  $32  00  $33  00  $32  00  $32  00 

Bristles,  St  Peter, lb.  1 10  1 10  1 10  1 10  1 10  1 10 

Coal,  Liverpool, cheld.  10  25  10  50  10  50  10  00  10  25  10  25 

Cocoa,  Guayaquil,..  100  lbs.  9 00  9 00  9 00  9 00  9 00  9 00 

Coffee,  Cuba, 7 00  7 00  7 00  7 00  7 00  7 25 

Copper,  sheathing, 21  50  21  50  21  50  21  50  21  50  21  50 

Opium,  Turkey, lb.  3 40  3 50  3 50  3 75  5 00  5 00 

Balsam  Copaiva, 100  lbs.  25  00  25  00  25  00  24  00  24  00  24  00 
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Prices  of  Imported  Goods  m New  York — Continued. 


1844. 

1845. 

Nov 

.16.* 

Jan 

i.  4. 

Feb.  1. 

Max 

.5. 

Mar. 

.29. 

April  5. 

Saler&tus,. 

84 

00 

84 

00 

84 

00 

84 

00 

84 

00 

04 

25 

Duck,  Russian, 

...piece 

17 

00 

17 

00 

17 

00 

17 

00 

17 

00 

17 

00 

Fustic,  Cuba, 

28 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

Flax,  Russian, 

.100  lbs. 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

Raisins,  bunch, 

Hemp,  Russ,  clean, . 

2 

62 

2 

75 

2 

70 

2 

65 

2 

60 

2 

55 

8 

75 

9 

25 

9 

50 

9 

75 

10 

50 

10 

25 

Hides, 

.100  lbs. 

12 

25 

12 

25 

12 

00 

11 

75 

12 

00 

12 

00 

Indigo,  Madras, 

lb. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

87 

87 

Iron,  Eng.  pigr 

31 

00 

31 

00 

32 

50 

37 

50 

45 

00 

47 

50 

“ common  bar,.. 

65 

00 

65 

00 

65 

00 

70 

00 

80 

00 

85 

00 

Mahogany,  St  Dorn 

.,.100  ft. 

92 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

Oil,  Eng.  linseed, ... 

...gallon 

74 

73 

73 

75 

75 

75 

Plaster  Paris 

2 

62 

2 

62 

2 

62 

2 

te 

2 

62 

2 

62 

Salt.  Turk’s  IsL.  .100  bush. 

26 

00 

24 

00 

24 

00 

24 

00 

27 

00 

27 

00 

Cloves, 

.100  lbs. 

26 

00 

26 

00 

25 

50 

25 

50 

25 

50 

25 

50 

Pepper, 

10 

25 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

50 

10 

75 

10 

75 

Brandy,  Otard, 

2 

60 

2 

75 

2 

60 

2 

60 

2 

60 

2 

50 

Sugar,  Cuba  m., 

,100  lbs. 

6 

75 

6 

50 

5 

50 

6 

00 

6 

00 

6 

00 

Teas,  Hyson, 

lb. 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

Total,  27  articles, $455  53  $439  SO  $430  00  $440  76  $471  69  $479  49 

The  advance  in  this  class  of  articles  is  less  general,  during  the  past  spring,  than  in  that 
of  domestic  produce  ; and  less  so  this,  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  last  year.  The 
animation  in  business,  last  year,  evinced  itself  more  in  those  articles  which  the  agricultu- 
rists purchase,  than  in  those  which  they  selL  This  naturally  produced  a slight  revulsion, 
inasmuch  as  that  it  involved  the  inability  of  the  consumers,  to  some  extent,  to  pay ; and 
several  extensive  failures  took  place  during  the  spring  season,  arising  from  this  inability 
to  collect  debts.  The  movement  this  spring  has  been  in  those  articles  which  farmers 
have  to  sell ; and  the  advancing  money  prices  are  indicative  that  the  trade  will  react  upon 
the  Atlantic  citieB,  in  enhanced  purchases  of  goods.  The  immediate  incentive  to  this 
disposition  to  speculate,  was  the  diminution  in  the  Cuba  crop  of  sugar,  accompanied  by 
such  a modification  of  the  British  tariff  as  was  estimated  to  enhance  the  consumption 
some  50,000  tons  in  the  British  islands.  The  supply  of  pork  was  also  alleged  to  be 
greatly  deficient,  owing  to  a scarcity  of  com  in  the  western  states.  This  advanced  the 
price  of  that,  and  kindred  articles,  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  rise  in  sugar  has 
fortunately  been  accompanied  with  a very  large  crop  in  Louisiana — consequen tly , the 
planters  reap  the  advantage  of  a high  value  on  an  extensive  production.  In  iron,  a very 
considerable  advance  has  taken  place,  based  mostly  on  the  great  demand  for  iron  for  rail- 
roads, and  other  purposes,  in  England ; the  markets  here  sympathizing  with  the  move- 
ment It  is  remarkable  that  the  progress  of  business,  both  here  and  in  England,  as  well 
as  on  the  continent,  has  been  predicated  upon  the  increased  consumption  of  food  and 
goods  evincing  a greatly  improved  condition  of  the  people,  in  a better  reward  for  their 
labor.  This  is  generally  indicated  in  the  enhancement  of  all  indirect  taxes,  both  in  the 
United  States,  France,  Belgium,  the  Zoll-verein,  and  Great  Britain.  Of  these,  the  cus- 
toms duties  are  the  most  important  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the'amount  of  revenue 
has  been  considerably  enhanced,  notwithstanding  that  the  rate  of  some  of  the  duties  was 
diminished.  Perhaps,  however,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  afford  the  best  indication, 
not  only  of  the  improvement  of  the  markets  to  which  her  goods  are  sent  for  sale,  but  also 
of  the  enhanced  employment  her  operatives  have  enjoyed,  and  the  extent  to  which  raw 
materials  have  been  consumed.  The  following  is  a tabic  of  the  declared  value  of  lead- 
ing heads  of  British  exports,  for  four  yeare : — 
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Dkubid  Value  of  Exforts  of  British  Manufactures  from  Great  Britain. 


Coal  and  culm, 

1841. 

£671,929 

1842. 

£733,574 

1843. 

£685,331 

1844. 

£665,584 

Cotton  goods, 

16,209,241 

13,910,084 

164248,759 

18,823,402 

Cotton  yam, 

Earthenware, 

7,262,510 

7,752,676 

7,191,879 

629,585 

7,008,184 

590,772 

554,221 

751,279 

Glassware, 

421,271 

310,061 

336,910 

388,608 

Manufactures  of  iron,.... 

1,625,191 

1,392,888 

1,744,037 

2,167,673 

3,0554243 

“ “ flax,.... 

3,356,030 

2,360,152 

2,816,111 

Yam  of  flax,- 

900,840 

1,023,978 

873,164 

1,021,796 

Iron, 

2,867,950 

2,453,892 

2,574,494 

3,194,904 

Copper  and  brass, 

1,529,488 

1,821,754 

1,652,991 

1,735,528 

Lead, - 

238,461 

357,377 

258,669 

276,296 

Tin  in  bare, 

86,708 

190,911 

109,943 

76,655 

Tin  plate, 

368,047 

348,236 

480,407 

483,609 

Salt, - 

175,663 

206,639 

208,207 

226,940 

Silk  goods, 

786,066 

589,644 

664,661 

735,094 

Refined  sugar, 

547,834 

439,335 

415,812 

331,264 

Sheep’s  wool,- 

557,676 

510,965 

417,835 

532,478 

Yam  of  wool,. 

489,344 

503,521 

697,354 

944,515 

Manufactures  of  wool,.... 

5,787,544 

5,190,243 

6,784,432 

8,296,216 

Total, 

£44,545,595 

£40,738,151 

£44,790,563 

£50,615,265 

The  increase  is  here  no  less  than  £5,900,000,  or  more  than  12  per  cent  The  most 
important  increase  has  been  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  hardware.  The  aggregate 
advance  in  exports,  from  1842,  was  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  the 
prices  of  the  articles  have  declined.  This  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
continued  accumulation  of  coin  in  die  vaults  of  the  bank,  during  the  last  two  yean.  So 
large  an  increase  of  the  exports  of  the  products  of  British  industry  has,  to  some  extent, 
involved  an  enhancement  of  the  import  of  raw  materials,  and  thus  helped  to  swell  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  The  official  imports^however,  show  that  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  customs  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  in  those  articles  of  general 
consumption  imported  from  abroad,  that  come  under  the  general  head  of  food.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  several  articles  imported  for  three  years,  with  the 
amount  of  gross  duty  collected  on  each,  for  the  year  1844 : — 


Import  of  Leading  Items  of  Foreign  Produce  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thb  Gross 
Revenue  paid  in  bt  each  Article,  in  1844. 


1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Ain’t  duties. 

Barilla, 

42,780 

639,433 

45,340 

52,440 

£866 

Bark, -.... 

838,088 

653,937 

•8,305 

Butter...... 

180,892 

1484288 

180,965 

186,667 

Cheese, 

180,829 

2,251,145 

166,584 

213,523 

1174272 

Cocoa, 

2,541,691 

2,590,528 

11,612 

Coffee,- 

28,583,931 

30,031,606 

31,394,225 

6824218 

Wheat, 

2,607,944 

869,149 

8234271 

674,861 

Barley,-. 

49,969 

223,543 

1,028,902 

204,806 

Oats,- 

282,543 

41,963 

262,358 

77,910 

Rye,- 

26,515 

2,724 

28,779 

9,453 

Peas,- 

80,451 

454218 

122,981 

38,857 

Beans, 

43,279 

45,702 

225,680 

71,181 

Flour,. 

1,125,801 

604,240 

ctr.  426,794 

ctr.  712,968 

22,677 

Cochineal, 

lbs. 

827,456 

758,912 

357 

Indigo, 

3,135,888 

2,748,928 

3,639,888 

•1,804 

Lac  dye, 

838,208 

776,160 

948,640 

*445 

Fustic, 

16,763 

20,422 

20,703 

•2,175 

Madder, 

93,546 

148,791 

102,194 

95,961 

*2,523 

“ root, 

84,788 

97,266 

*1,281 

Note. — Those  duties  marked  thus,  (*)  are  to  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  augur, 
on  which  the  reduction  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 
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Import  of  Leading  Items  of  Foreign  Produce  into  United  Kingdom,  etc. — Continued. 


Eggs, 

No. 

1842. 

89,347,823 

1843. 

70,448,250 

1644. 

67,487,920 

Ain’t  dutie*. 
£24,606 

Flax, 

, . . .cwts. 

1,148,616 

1,439,574 

1,595,839 

7,010 

252,218 

Currents,.. 

196,522 

254,744 

285,368 

Figs,- 

22,938 

32,450 

33,310 

264209 

Lemons, 

. ...boxes 

335,983 

ca.  286,000 

ca.  348,000 

71,328 

Rosin, 

....cwts. 

186,689 

237,474 

202,667 

•159,486 

Gloves,  leather, 

....pairs 

1,592,028 

1,839,429 

1,834,989 

28.557 

Hemp, 

...cwts. 

614,167 

698,472 

911,715. 

•3,990 

Hides,  raw, 

537,563 

537,467 

631,765 

*8,767 

Mahogany, 

16,775 

24,243 

24,320 

*12,781 

Molasses, 

...cwts. 

535,191 

454,437 

615,510 

•290,885 

Copper  ore...... 

15,208 

54,271 

58,591 

754206 

Iron, - 

14,557 

12,083 

21,639 

22,502 

Tobacco,  leaf, 

22,152,707 

22,891,526 

24,535,116 

3,863,389 

44  manufactured,.. 

225,355 

263,813 

240,602 

113,648 

Turpentine, 

...cwts. 

452,775 

473,579 

466,566 

•2,041 

Wine,  Cape, 

...galls. 

371,255 

332,729 

349,584 

50,446 

44  French, 

382,417 

347,457 

492,383 

141,689 

44  other, 

4,321,735 

5,607,267 

6,235,150 

1,798,961 

Cotton,  British, 

lbs. 

70,058,016 

47,194,336 

65,975,952 

*10,309 

“ other, 

407,659,616 

538,714,848 

492,039,296 

*672,614 

Wool,  sheep’s, 

44,611,465 

48,656,829 

69,493,358 

•37,856 

Zinc, 

....cwts. 

56,120 

82,500 

114,340 

300 

Oil,  whale  and  sperm,.... 

15,784 

23,424 

21,400 

33,763 

L “ palm, . 

....cwts. 

337,936 

383,025 

373,578 

*9,807 

i “ olive, 

..  ..galls. 

2,407,860 

2,552,256 

2,717,316 

23,493 

“ cocoa, 

, , . .cwts. 

27,399 

34,129 

43,502 

1,539 

Quicksilver,. 

259,260 

253,241 

246,959 

1,080 

Rice,. 

252,412 

259,201 

327,842 

8,843 

44  rough, 

...cwts. 

319,864 

153,216 

304,952 

13,997 

Saltpetre, 

345,926 

385,675 

355,014 

9,321 

Seed,  clover, 

120,424 

70,643 

92,012 

48*332 

44  flax  and  lin,. 

. . .bush. 

2,873,928 

3,745,272 

4,874,360 

*2,673 

“ rape, 

547,824 

694,648 

552,128 

•305 

Silk,  raw 

lbs. 

3,936,714 

3,649,467 

4,021,276 

17,593 

44  waste, 

44  thrown, 

1,433,712 

1,495,424 

1,775,872 

832 

363,975 

335,113 

410,536 

22,050 

Silks,  European, 

233,872 

263,774 

291,008 

278,074 

44  India, 

. . pieces 

39,988 

98,497 

129,614 

8,461 

Skins,  seal, 

No. 

350,955 

4134216 

268,865 

•240 

44  kid, 

477,727 

444,591 

419,112 

1,128 

44  lamb,  undressed,. . . 

854,720 

1,346,127 

1,561,136 

*273 

Cassia, 

121,253 

142,106 

114,646 

1,519 

Cinnamon, 

17,009 

17,496 

18,619 

258 

Cloves^ 

90,653 

100,036 

128,384 

3,370 

Mace 

19,010 

20,371 

22,689 

2,978 

Nutmegs, 

170,064 

168,461 

109,719 

15,591 

Pepper, 

2,679,624 

2,790,069 

3,097,563 

81,313 

Pimento, 

453,488 

401,520 

341,152 

800 

Rum,- 

...galls. 

2,097,866 

2,103,989 

2,198,142 

1,025,858 

Brandy, 

1,083,106 

1,038,941 

1,023,736 

1,168,316 

Gin, 

14,596 

13,899 

14,948 

17,069 

Sugar,  colonial, 

....cwts. 

3,876,362 

4,045,105 

4,139,895 

*5,216,296 

Tallow, - 

1,034,508 

1,175,545 

1,085,349 

•174,602 

Beasts, 

No. 

10,697 

13,306 

9,840 

14192 

Tea, 

lbs. 

37,391,012 

40,302,981 

41,366,987 

4,524,613 

Staves, 

No. 

70,698 

661 

314 

*3,520 

Lumber, 

...loads 

774,444 

1,363,110 

1,542,671 

913,086 

Total  duties, £24,421,235 

Note. — Those  duties  marked  thus,  (•)  are  to  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  sugar, 
on  which  the  reduction  is  estimated  at  86,000,000. 
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It  is  observable  that  die  whole  duty  is  payable  by  about  sixteen  articles,  which  are  con- 
sumed as  food,  in  the  shape,  as  respects  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  imported.  Of 
these,  grain,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco,  form  the  chief;  paying  near  £16,000,000  out  of 
the  £24,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue.  Of  each  and  all  of  these  articles,  it 

may  be  remarked  that  the  import  has  been  progressive  in  the  last  three  years.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  four  articles,  excluding  grain,  impyted,  has  increased  118,788,696  lbs.,  or 
25  per  cent ; showing  a very  important  progress  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  consume  imported  goods, 
is  not  confined,  by  any  means,  to  the  British  islands ; but,  if  we  examine  the  official 
returns  of  the  European  states,  we  shall  find  a similar  progress  in  affairs.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  may  recur  to  the  customs  revenues  of  the  states  composing  the  German  com- 
mercial league,  from  its  formation,  down  to  the  year  1844  ; and  also  the  population  added 
to  the  league  at  different  periods,  by  embracing  new  states  in  the  union: — 


Population  and  Revenue  of  the  German  Zoll-Verein. 


Years. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Thalers. 

1834, 

1835 

| 23,478,120 

14,515,722 

16,580,280 

or 

or 

§110,886,792 

12,435,110 

ia36, 

| 25,153,629 

18,162,874 

or 

13,622,156 

1837, 

17,697,296 

or 

13,272,972 

1838, 

1 

20.119,288 

or 

15,089,466 

1839, 

1 25,193,626 

20,569,488 

or 

15,427,116 

1840, 

21,306,191 

or 

15,379,643 

1841, 

J 

21,955,204 

or 

16,466,403 

1842, 

| 25,668,878 

23,410,563 

or 

17,557,880 

1843, 

25,365,770 

or 

19,024,323 

1844, 

26,471,591 

01 

19,853,794 

This  is  the  increase  of  population  through  the  actual  geographical  extension  of  the  cus- 

toms  union ; 

and  that  increase,  as  compared  with  the  revenue,  gives  the  following  pro- 

portions : — . 

1834.  1844. 

Increase. 

Inc.  per  cent. 

Population,.. 

23,478,120  25,758,669 

2,279,549 

H 

Revenue,.... 

8,967,002 

82* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  the  actual  increase  of  population  of  those  countries 
since  1834,  but  merely  the  numerical  increase  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  by  adding  new  states 
to  the  Union.  The  actual  population  is  now  27,711,000.  The  population  of  the  states 
which  composed  the  Union  in  1834,  was  23,478,120.  The  population  of  the  same  states 
is  now  25,534,321 — an  increase  of  2,056,201,  or  about  9 per  cent  in  ten  years ; the  last 
enumeration  being  for  1843.  It  is  observable  that  this  large  and  increasing  population, 
with  their  growing  prosperity,  is  every  year  widening  its  demand  for  foreign  produce, 
mostly  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  facility  of  communication  from  one  state  to  another,  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
customs  of  eighteen  separate  states  (which  formerly  were  each  encircled  by  custom-houses, 
and  all  their  concomitant  delays,)  into  one,  has  been  accompanied  by  other  facilities  to 
industry,  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the  results  manifest  in  the  above  table.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  has,  doubtless,  been  the  large  sums  of  money  drawn  from 
England  by  the  sale  of  corn,  during  the  period  of  her  short  harvests.  The  application  of 
these  funds  to  manufacturing  purposes,  has  greatly  multiplied  the  exchangeable  products 
within  the  German  circle,  and  their  profitable  interchange  has  given  a new  impulse  to  the 
import  of  foreign  raw  materials,  and  tropical  produce.  But,  perhaps,  a still  greater  stimu- 
lant has  been  experienced  in  the  progress  of  railroads ; which,  of  late  years,  have  been 
constructed  to  the  extent  of  near  2,000  miles,  embracing  every  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, and  bringing  her  distant  resources  within  easy  access  of  her  most  profitable  and 
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extensive  markets.  Steam-driven  can  have  been  substituted  for  the  slow-moving  wagons, 
and  the  proverbial  industry  of  Germans  is  being  tamed  to  account  by  becoming  available. 
In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  this  cause  is  operating  in  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  people  at  large,  we  append  a table  of  twenty-eight  principal 
roads ; showing  their  length,  the  number  of  passengers  transported  in  1844,  the  quantity 
of  freight,  expressed  in  centners  of  ll^J  pounds  each,  and  the  receipts  for  the  year,  as 
follows . — 


Traffic  or  Gfrman  Railways,  fox  1844. 


Linz-Budweis, 

Linz-Munden,- 

Ferdinand’s  North  Road, 

Vienna  Gloggniz,. 

Murzzuscht-Gratzr 

Munich -Augsburg, 

Nuremberg  Sc  Bamberg^. 

Augsburg, 

Nuremberg  and  Furth,... 

Taunus  Road, 

Baden  44  

Hamburg  and  Begedorf, . 

Altona  and  Kiel, 

Berlin  and  Anhalt, 

Frankfort,.... 

44  Potsdam...... 

44  Stettin, 

Silesia  Road,....; 

Breslau  and  Freiburg,.... 

44  Liegniz...... 

Saxon-Bavarian  

Leipsic  and  Dresden, . ... 

“ Magdeburg,. 
Helberstadt  and  44 

Brunswick  Road, 

Hanover  41  

Dusseldorf  & Elderfeldt, 

Rheinishr .. 

Donn.  Cologne,. 


Length.  Passengers.  Freight.  Receipts. 

Mues.  No.  Cent. 


85 

46 

210 

50 

62 

15,158 

133,977 

664,730 

1,057,636 

669,329 

884,753 

1,940,332 

1,184,644 

fl.  c.  273,655— $ 136,822 
231,800—  115,900 
1,663,686—  831,843 
906,352 — 453,176 

42 

186,378 

fl.  V.  282,475— 

112,990 

40 

70,387 

46,648— 

18,658 

26 

8,314 

3,938— 

1,574 

4 

479,416 

314 

55,402— 

22,162 

28 

742,332 

431,270— 

172,506 

106 

1,450,257 

884,679— 

353,871 

15 

193,436 

mh.  102,037— 

28,000 

72 

95,008 

163,540 — 

45,640 

102 

352,346 

653,710 

tbl  674,701— 

506,026 

52 

232,557 

320,238 

300,700- 

225,525 

17 

435,619 

181,477— 

136,106 

90 

273,131 

748,179 

408,890— 

306,668 

53 

249,019 

152,026— 

114,020 

43 

249,896 

296,816 

138,951— 

104,189 

45 

24,476 

3,953 

14,884— 

11,163 

45 

217,179 

432,575 

177,603— 

133,200 

72 

430,197 

945,774 

608,819— 

456,615 

80 

685,953 

1,375,421 

690,951 — 

518,189 

38 

220,618 

399,444 

133,222 — 

99,917 

65 

462,502 

218,397 — 

183,798 

41 

135,554 

191,827 

78,136— 

58,602 

17 

284,495 

931,711 

160,811— 

120,609 

57 

374,564 

2,755,060 

539,679— 

404,760 

20 

537,610 

103,042— 

77,282 

Total,. 


1,619  10,256,780 


$5,749,853 


The  receipts  being  given  in  the  currency  of  the  location  of  the  road,  as  marks  courant 
in  Hamburg,  convention  florins  in  Austria,  and  thalers  in  Prussia,  we  have  reduced  the 
whole  to  United  States  currency,  as  near  as  may  be.  The  result  is  the  whole  trade  for 
1844.  Its  increase  is  seen  in  the  returns  for  the  month  of  December,  as  follows : — 


No.  of  passengers.  Receipts. 


Thalers. 

December,  1843, 512,606  464,663  $348,498 

44  1844, 610,943  539,770  404,828 


Increase, 98,247  75,107  56,330 

When  we  contemplate  the  means  of  communication  which  subsisted  in  former  yean, 
throughout  the  ancient  empire  of  Germany — the  bad  roads,  and  the  creeping  wagons, 
met  at  every  cross-road  by  the  custom-house  officer,  and  his  inquisitorial  inspections,  to 
guard  the  revenues  of  each  petty  prince  and  potentate,  and  reflect  that  all  these  have  been 
swept  away,  and  that  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  admits  ste&m-cars  to  connect  every 
important  point,  and  lay  open  every  resource  of  the  empire  to  the  capitalist  and  the  mer- 
chant, and  that  10,000,000  of  people  within  the  year  availed  themselves  of  these  faeflitiea. 
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paying  far  farce  and  freights  near  $6,000*000  to  the  companies,  we  become  aware  of  the 
great  revolution  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  and  that  the  hourly  increasing 
ability  of  the  people  to  purchase  is  producing  a corresponding  increase  of  consumption  of 
foreign  produce.  The  rate  of  consumption  is  now  far  behind  that  of  England  end  the 
United  States,  in  most  leading  articles ; that  of  sugar  being  one.  Some  yean  since,  the 
fever  of  beet-root  sugar  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  notion  was  entertained 
by  the  German  States  that  sufficient  sugar  could  be  rased  from  that  article,  on  the  Ger- 
man soil,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Henoe,  sugar  of  that  description  has  enter- 
ed to  a considerable  extent  into  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The  following  table 
gives  the  quantities  of  each  kind  consumed  in  each  of  the  states  last  year 
Consumption  or  Sugar  m tbx  Zoll-Verxbt,  1844. 


Beet  sugar. 

Colonial  sugar. 

Total. 

Population. 

Prussia 

190,566.44 

1,022,280.20 

1,212,846.64 

15,273,582 

Bavaria, 

3,527.03 

84,119.80 

87,846.03 

4,375,586 

Saxony, 

1,280.20 

17,894.67 

19,174.94 

1,706,276 

Wurtemburg, 

4,085.00 

5,388.67 

9,473.67 

1,703,258 

Baden, 

10,924.70 

72,976.61 

83,901.31 

1,294,131 

Hesse  Cassel, 

1,195.70 

17,454.33 

18,650.03 

702,598 

**  Darmatadtr. . . 

234.00 

234.00 

820,907 

Thuringia. 

2,150.04 

29.33 

2,179.87 

952,214 

Brunswick^. 

2^90.37 

15,939.33 

18,259.70 

241,257 

Nassau, 

1.33 

1.33 

398,095 

Frankfort, 

466.00 

464.10 

67,873 

Luxemburg, 

586.67 

586.67 

175,223 

Total  centners,. 

216,319.55 

1,237,368.14 

1,453,687.69 

27,711,000 

Total  lbs*, 

24,443,989 

139,822,598 

164,266,582 

The  quantity  of  beets  consumed  for  the  manufacture  of  this  amount  of  beet  sugar,  was 
4,326,391  centners,  or  488,882,003  lbs.  This  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  which,  in  1841, 
was  one  of  importance,  has  now  nearly  perished.  When  the  duties  of  the  league  were 
under  debate,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  objected  strongly  to  the  high  duty  ($3  60  per 
113  lbs.)  imposed  upon  foreign  sugars,  on  the  ground  of  its  increasing  the  price  to  the 
consumers.  It  was  adopted,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  idea  held  out  of  encouraging 
beet-root  sugar.  This  led  to  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  many  factories,  at  great  expense ; the  result  of  which  has  been  utter  Ion  to  those 
who  embarked  in  it  In  1841,  there  were  in  Bavaria  ten  factories — there  are  now  six. 
In  many  of  the  states  of  the  league,  expensive  works  have  been  abandoned  altogether, 
although  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  considerably  increased.  It  is,  however,  still  far 
behind  that  of  Great  Britain ; where,  with  nearly  the  same  population,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  is  nearly  four  times  as  large.  The  consumption  of  cotton  and  rice,  which 
are  free  of  duty,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  the  Zoll-Verein ; but,  from  the  impulse  which  af- 
fairs have  there  received,  as  well  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  very  evident  its 
future  grow  must  be  very  extensive,  if  not  rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  revulsion  of  1836-7  has  long  since  spent  itself;  and,  during  the  period  in  which 
it  swept  over  the  commercial  world,  important  events  have  transpired.  Eleven  colonies 
have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain ; the  heretofore  sealed  empire  of 
China  has  been  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; the  gold  mines  of  Russia  have 
•welled  their  productions  immensely ; railroads  have  been  stretched  over  every  avenue  of 
commerce  in  both  hemispheres,  which  have  lost  half  their  distance  from  each  other  through 
the  power  of  steam ; and  the  vast  cotton  fields  of  Texas  have  been  brought  within  the 
circle  of  the  Union.  All  these  events  have  been  compressed  into  a decade,  although 
each  one  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  of  itself  to  have  stamped  its  impress  upon  a 
century.  Each  and  all  of  these  influences  are  now  beginning  to  exert  its  power  in  sti- 
mulating trade ; and,  by  giving  to  labor  a better  reward,  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a large 
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increase  in  the  consumption  of  raw  materials  and  food.  The  great  principle  avowed  by 
the  British  government,  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  labor,  by  allowing  it  to  consume 
more.  Its  reward  exists  not  in  mere  money  paid  to  it,  but  in  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  comforts  it  can  command  for  the  laborer.  All  the  elements  seem  to  conspire  to  carry 
out  this  principle.  The  more  the  great  laboring  m oases  of  the  whole  world  can  consume, 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  produce.  In  the  last  ten  years,  the  cry  has  been, 
14  over-production” — the  fact  has  been,  44  under-consumption.”  The  true  remedy  is,  not 
to  produce  less,  but  consume  more ; and  this  remedy  is  now  being  powerfully  applied. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  AND  COASTING  TRADE. 

Showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade, 
Irish  Trade , and  Foreign  Trade ; and  ike  Number  ana  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Vessels 
entered  inwards  from  all  parts , ineluding  their  repeated  voyages — 1801  to  1843. 
Foreign  Trade  Inwards. 


Years. 

Skip.. 

British  ships. 
Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Foreign  ships. 
Tons. 

Mem. 

1801, 

4,987 

922,594 

5,497 

780,155 

1802, 

7,806 

1,333,005 

3,728 

480,251 

1803, 

6,264 

1,115,702 

4,254 

638,104 

1804, 

4,865 

904,932 

4,271 

607,299 

1805, 

5,167 

953,250 

4,517 

691,883 

t TT 

1806, 

5,211 

904,367 

3,793 

612,904 

1807, 

tilll. 

4,087 

680,144 

1808, 

1,926 

283,657 

1809, 

5,615 

938,675 

4,922 

759,287 

1810, 

5,154 

896,001 

6,876 

1,176,243 

1811, 

3,216 

687,180 

1812, 

1813, 

1814 

8,975 

1,290,248 

. 5,286 

599,287 

1815, 

8,880 

1,372,108 

5,314 

746,985 

1816, 

9,744 

1,415,723 

99,119 

3,116 

379,465 

1817, 

11,255 

1,625,121 

97,273 

3,396 

445,011 

1818, 

13,006 

1,886,394 

111,880 

6,238 

762,457 

1819, 

11,794 

1,809,128 

107,556 

4,215 

542,684 

1820, 

11,285 

1,668,060 

100,325 

3,472 

447,611 

1821, 

10,810 

1,599,274 

97,485 

3,261 

396,256 

1822, 

11,087 

1,664,186 

08,980 

3,389 

469,151 

1823, 

11,271 

1,740,859 

112,244 

4,069 

582,996 

1824, 

11,733 

1,797,320 

108,686 

5,653 

759,441 

1825, 

13,516 

2,144,598 

123,028 

6,968 

958,132 

1826, 

12,473 

1,950,630 

113,093 

5,729 

694,116 

1827 

13,133 

2,086,898 

118,686 

6,046 

751,864 

1828, 

13,436 

2,094,357 

119,141 

4,955 

634,620 

1829, 

13,659 

2,184,535 

122,185 

54218 

710,303 

39342 

1830, 

13,548 

2,180,042 

122,103 

5,359 

758,828 

41,870 

1831, 

14,488 

2,367,322 

131,627 

6,085 

874,605 

1832, 

13,372 

2,185,980 

122,594 

4,546 

639,979 

1833 

13,119 

2,185,814 

5,505 

762,085 

1834, 

13,903 

2,298,263 

5,898 

833,905 

1835 

14,295 

2,442,734 

6,005 

866,990 

1836 

14,347 

2,505,473 

7,131 

988,899 

1837 

15,155 

2,616,166 

146,319 

7,343 

1,005,940 

56,778 

1838, 

16,119 

2,785,387 

154,499 

8,679 

1,211,666 

68,891 

1839, 

17,635 

3,101,650 

170,339 

10,326 

1,331,365 

79,550 

1840, 

17,883 

3,197,501 

172,404 

10,198 

1,460,294 

81 4295 

1841, 

18,525 

3,361,211 

178,696 

9,527 

14291,165 

73,634 

1842 

19,980 

2,332,502 

8,392 

1,225,949 

1843, 

20,450 

3,594,650 

8,837 

1,324,808 
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Coasting  and  Irish  Trade  Inwards,  including  their  repeated  voyages. 


Years. 

Coasting. 

Ton*.  • 

Irish  Trade, 

1801, 

Ship*. 

Ship*. 

5,360 

1802! 

* 

5320 

5,796 

5,643 

6,306 

6,907 

No  returns. 

1803,  

• 

1804, 

• 

1805! 

• 

1806! 

• 

1807, 

• 

1808', 

• 

8,477 

7,041 

8,403 

9,014 

10,812 

8,569 

7,562 

8,462 

7.575 

1809! 

1810' 

• 

181 1^ 

• 

1812! 

* 

1813| 

* 

J814, 

1815! 

1816. 

• 

1817, 

• 

9,186 

7,969 

8,575 

1818! 

• 

1819, 

» 

1820! 

• 

9. 229 

1821, 

• 

9,440 

9,562 

9,382 

1822! 

1823! 

110,566 

7,899,603 

1894, ] 

i tl  13,033 
t 127,365 

8,101,337 

9,167,573 

7,534 

1895, j 

[ tl!3,206 

127,722 

8,300,756 

9,392,965 

8^22 

1896, ! 

| 

till, 324 
f 125,720 

8,368,812 

9,503,554 

6,388 

1897, 

8,186,604 

7,411 

1828, 

8,911,109 

8,790 

1899, 

8,933,633 

8,922 

1830, 

119,488 

9,240,140 

8,455 

1831, 

118,849 

94279,308 

9,029 

1832, 

119,283 

9,419,681 

9,705 

1833, 

116,866 

9,400,336 

9,476 

1834, 

122,440 

9,874,715 

10,026 

1835 

121,329 

123,795 

10,188,916 

10,116 

1836, 

10,337,545 

9,820 

1837, 

128,011 

10,409,370 

10,299 

1838, 

128,171 

10,491,752 

10,312 

1839, 

130,254 

10,610,404 

9,221 

1840, 

133,299 

10,776,056 

9,423 

1841, 

131,321 

10,869,071 

9,924 

1842, 

127,840 

10,785,450 

9,060 

1843, 

133,824 

10,260,771 

Ton *. 
456,026 
461,328 
504,884 
490,455 
566,790 
578,297 


768,264 

600.898 
713,087 
789,097 
925,736 
718,851 

613.898 
680,333 
621,272 
770,547 
644,896 
699,885 
783,750 
819,648 
822,927 
786,637 

615,396 

741,182 

632,972 

737,752 

923,505 

906,158 

880,965 

921,128 

1,026,613 

1,041,882 

1,100,389 

1,138,147 

1,179,062 

14202,104 

14264,975 

1,176,893 

1,150,393 

1,196,385 

1,148,887 


BUSINESS  OF  LITTLE  FORT,  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Banner,  a new  weekly  paper  commenced  at  Little  Fort, 
we  find  several  items  in  regard  to  its  location,  business,  and  present  state  of  the  market. 
The  village  is  situated  forty  .five  miles  north  from  Chicago,  nine  and  a half  miles  south  of 
the  north  line  of  the  state,  and  sixteen  miles  south  of  Southport,  W.  T.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  1842,  Little  Fort  had  85  inhabitants ; on  the  1st  of  March  laBt,  452.  But  the 
position  which  this  place  now  sustains  in  the  public  eye  must  necessarily  tend  to  a rapid 
increase  of  population.  There  is  nearly  one-half  a section  of  land  laid  out  into  town 


* No  returns  of  coasting  trade  previous  to  1823. 

t Coasting  trade  marked  (t)  1823-4-5-6,  from  Huskisson’s  speech,  7th  May,  1827. 
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lots,  a large  portion  of  which  is  already  sold  and  improved.  A substantial  court-house, 
and  sixty  other  new  buildings,  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  together  with  a 
large  warehouse  near  the  pier.  The  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  season  are  append- 
ed. Arrivals  of  steam  and  other  craft,  151. 

Imposts.  Exports. 


Merchandise,- 

1,011 

Lumber...... 

...M.  feet 

883 

Shingles  and  bolts, 

bbls. 

447 

Salt, - 

758 

Flour, 

650 

Pork  and  beef, 

145 

Wheats 

66,000 

Oats, 



200 

Hides, 

8,000 

Furs  and  skins, 

sjooo 

Pork, 

bbls. 

15 

Wooc^ 

1,300 

NEW  LONDON  WHALE  FISHERY,  FOR  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


The  New  London  Advocate  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  vessels,  and  produce 
of  the  whale  fishery,  at  that  port,  from  1830,  (the  time  of  its  commencement  in  New 


London,)  till  1844,  inclusive : — 
Years.  Ships,  Ac.  Whale. 

Sperm. 

Yean. 

Ships,  Ac.  Whale. 

Sperm. 

6,487 

1844,. 

22 

39,816 

2,296 

3,598 

1831,.... 

14 

19,402 

1843,- 

20 

34,677 

1830...... 

14 

154148 

9,792 

1842,. 

21 

28,165 

4,055 

1829,.... 

9 

11,325 

2,205 

1841, 

18 

26,893 

3,920 

1828,-,.. 

3 

5,435 

3,375 

168 

1840,.. 

20 

32,038 

26,274 

4,110 

1827,.... 

5 

6,156 

1839,- 

18 

4,105 

1826,-... 

2,804 

88 

1838,. 

18 

24,953 

3,301 

1825,-... 

5,483 

4,996 

2,276 

1837,- 

18 

26,774 

8,469 

1824,-... 

5 

1,924 

1836, 

13 

18,663 

3,198 

1823,-... 

6,712 

2,318 

1835,- 

17 

16,397 

12,189 

1822, — 

4,528 

194 

1834, 

10 

12,549 

4,565 

1821, — 

3 

2,323 

105 

1833,- 

17 

22,395 

8,503 

1820,-... 

3 

1,731 

78 

1832,-...... 

12 

21,375 

703 

It  will  be  seen  that  die  imports  far  the  pest  year  (whale  and  sperm)  have  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year  3,837  bbls. 


WHALE  FISHERY  OF  SAG  HARBOR,  IN  1844. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Luther  D.  Cook,  df  Sag 
Harbor,  for  the  following  tabular  statements  of  the  whale  fishery  for  that  district,  during 
die  year  1844  Mr.  Cook  has  been  for  a long  time  interested  in  this  branch  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  is  a very  accurate  gatherer  of  the  statistics  of  the  whale  fishery,  fov 
the  Sag  Harbor  district.  We  should  be  glad  if  some  gendemen  residing  at  the  different 
ports  would  oblige  us  with  similar  annual  statements: 

List  or  Arrivals 


Of  Whaling  Vessels , with  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  Fiehery%  within  the  District 
of  Sag  Harbor , (N.  F.,)  during  the  year  1844. 


Time  of  arr.  Name. 

1844 

March  18 — Arabella,*-. 

April  9— Franklin, t 

“ 14 — Portland,*.. 

F “ 14 — Hudson,* 

[ 44  19 — Roanoke, t— 

W 44  25— Timor,* 

May  19 — Alciope,* 

14  k24 — Hamilton  1st,*... 

June  8 — Wiscasset,*. ...... 


Assiirr.  Bbls.  Bbls.  Lbs. 

Tons.  Mo.  Ds.  Master.  Sp.oil.  Wh.oil.  boos. 


367  29  23  H.  Babcock.  . 
391  32  27  J.  Halsey. 

292  20  11  W.H.  Payne. 

368  18  2 H.  Nickerson,  jr. 

251  19  18  N.  Case. 

289  18  29  A.  Eldredge. 

378  20  8 B.C.  Payne. 

322  22  23  I.  Ludlow. 

380  30  2 S.  P.  Smith,  n 


414  2,248  204158 
193  2,922  28,391 
29  2,454  22,850 
00  3,369  21,840 
94  1,720  15,417 
38$  2,466  26,098 
152  2,419  20,776 
341  3,022  17,739 
240  2,736  27,000 


* Ships: 


t Barques, 
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Jane  18— Thoe.  Kcluuon,*  454  35  4 W.  a Havens.  44  4,334  37,990 

<*  24— Acasta,+ 286  21  25  J.  M.  Havens.  58  1,401  13,600 

“ 24— Sarah  & Esther, t 157  12  8 D.  B.  Harlow.  00  842  7,500 

July  11— Ontario  1st,*.....  368  24  10  J.  M.  Green.  78  2,993  23,000 

“ 13— Barbara,! 260  10  16  E.  H.  Howes.  126  1,053  7,607 

" 18— Washington,*.....  236  12  00  E.  P.  Brown.  00  1,392  10,185 

“ 28— Phoenii,* 314  23  28  S.P.  Briggs.  00  2,518  16,920 

“ 28— Nimrod, t 280  11  1 A.  Rogers.  189}  309  1,220 

17  arrivals  in  1844.  5,393  tons.  1,997  36,198  317,601 


34  departures  from  the  district,  in  1844, tons  11,707 

37  vessels  sailed  from  the  district  in  1842  and  1843,  and  now  outr 13,040 

71,  total  number  of  vessels 

List  op  Vessels 

Engaged  m the  Whale  Fishery,  sailed  from  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor , (N.  F,)  in  1844. 


Time  sl’g.  Name.  Tons.  Master.  Destination.  Managing  owners  & ag’nts. 

1844. 

May  2— Silas  Richards,*.  454  Richard  Dering.  N.  W.  C.  Mulfoid  A Sleight 

“ 13— Philip  lst,t 293  J.  S.  Care.  44  Wells, Carpenter*. Ireland. 

44  »3— Panama ,* 465  T.  R CrowelL  44  N.  A G.  HowelL 

44  28— Arabella* 367  H.  Babcock.  « N.  A.  G.  HowelL 

“ 28 — Ohio,*- 297  T.  Lowen.  44  Poet  & Sherry. 

June  1 — Portland,*- 292  J.  Wade,  jr.  44  S.  & B.  Huntting  & Co. 

44  4— Niantic* 451  S.  H.  Slate.  44  Charles  P.  Dering. 

" 5 — Franklin, t- 391  R Halsey.  M Huntting  Cooper. 

44  6— Gentleman, t 227  W.  L.  Payne.  C.  I.  Ira  B.  TuthilL 

44  24— Sabina,* 416  D.  P.  Vail.  N.  W.  C.  Charles  P.  Dering. 

July  1 — Timor,* 289  N.  Edwards.  44  Huntting  Cooper. 

w 8 — Hudson,* 368  H.  Nickerson,  jr.  4 L.  D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

*•  22 — Hamilton  1st,*...  322  J.  Babcock.  I.  O.  Charles  P.  Dering. 

“ 22— Alcioper* 377  J.  Halsey.  N.  W.  C.  Post  A Sherry. 

“ 29 — St  Lawrence,*...  523  R M.  Baker.  44  L D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

“ 29— Roanoke, t. 251  S.  Baldwin.  M Wiggins  A Pareons. 

44  30 — John  Wells,*....  366  J.  W.  Hedges.  44  Thomas  Brown. 

Aug.  12 — Thos.  Dickason,*  454  W.  Lowen.  44  Mulford  A Sleight 

44  17— Sarah  A Esther,  t 157  S.  Griffing.  S.  A.  O.  Ireland,  Wells  A Carpenter. 

44  23— Acasta,+ 286  D.RHariow.  N.  W.  C.  John  Budd. 

44  29 — Ontario  1st,* 368  J.  M.  Green.  14  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

44  30 — Barbara, t 260  H.  French.  S.  A.  O.  Charles  P.  Dering. 

44  31 — Nimrod, t 280  W.  F.  Fowler.  44  Charles  P.  Dering. 

44  31 — Washington,  t..,,  236  G.  W.  Corwin.  L O.  Wiggins  A Parsons. 

Sept  4— Neva,* 363  N.Case.  N.  W.  C.  Ireland,  Wells  A Carpenter. 

44  18 — Martha,*- 359  D.  R.  Drake.  41  L.  D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

44  19 — Levant,*- 382  J.  M.  Havens.  44  Nathan  N.  Tiffany. 

44  19 — Noble  2d,t 273  W.  B.  Howes.  S.  A.  O.  diaries  P.  Dering. 

44  28 — Wiscasret,* 380  W.  H.  Payne.  N.  W.  C.  8.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

Oct  5— Italy,*- 298  F.  Weld.  44  David  G.  Floyd. 

44  10 — Phmnix,* 314  8.  P.  Briggs.  44  L.  D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

44  14 — Salem,* 470  D.  Hand.  44  Mulford  A Sleight 

44  31 — Oscar, t 369  I.  Ludlow.  44  Huntting  Cooper. 

Nov.  7 — Lucy  Ann.* 309  R P.  Brown.  44  Wiggins,  Parsons  A Cooke. 


34  departures  In  1844.  11,707 

List  of  Vessels 

Engaged  in  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor , which  have  mot  rt- 
tumed  during  the  poet  year , and  are  now  at  eea , January  1,  1845. 


Time  sl’g.  Name.  Tons.  Master.  Destination.  Managing  owners  & agents. 
1842. 

Sept  2 — Henry  Lee,* 409  L.  L Bennet  *N.  W.  C.  S.  A B.  Huntting  A Co. 

Oct  7— John  Jay,* 494  W J.  Rogers.  44  N.  A G.  HowelL 

44  7 — Tuscany,* ........  299  J.  Godby.  44  John  Budd. 


* Ships.  t Barques. 


.tons  24,747 
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Nov.  25 — Ann  Mary  Ann,*  380  J.  Winters.  44  Molford  Sc  Sleight. 

1843. 

Mar.  25— Caroline,t. 252  J.  Rose.  S.  A.  O.  Wiggins  Sc  Parsons. 

April  21 — Citizen, *« 464  D.  F.  Lansing.  N.  W.  C.  Mulford  Sc  Sleight. 

June  10 — Neptune,* 338  W.  Pierson.  44  S.  Sc  B.  Huntting  Sc  Co. 

“ 19 — Washington,*....  340  N.  C.  Sandford.  “ Huntting  Cooper. 

44  20 — Columbia, t. 285  L.  B.  Edwards.  44  L D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

44  29 — Concordat 265  E.  Cartwright.  I.  O.  Thomas  Brown. 

July  5 — Henry,* 333  G.  B.  Brown.  N.  W.  C.  Samuel  L’Hommedieti. 

44  7 — Ann,* 299  S.  C.  Leek.  44  Mulford  Sc  Howell. 

“ 7 — Thames,* 414  J.  R.  Bishop.  “ Thomas  Brown. 

44  20 — Noble, t. 274  D.  Sweeny.  44  Ira  B.  Tuthill. 

11  21 — France,*...* 411  S.  W.  Edwards.  44  N.  & G.  Howell. 

44  24 — Superior,^ 275  J.  Bishop,  jr.  44  Poet  Sc  Sherry. 

Aug.  11 — Triad,* 336  I.  M.  Case.  44  Corwins  & Howell. 

44  17 — Daniel  Webster,*  397  E.  H.  Curry.  44  Mulford  Sc  Howell. 

44  17— Delta,* 314  D.  Weeks.  N.  H.  Corwins  & Howell 

44  24 — Cadmus,* 307  D.  Smith,  jr.  1. 0.  Mulford  Sc  Sleight 

44  28 — Hamilton  2d,*...  455  D.  Loper.  N.  W.C.  Mulford  & Sleight 

44  30 — Hannibal,* 311  J.  Canning.  44  S.  Sc  B.  Huntting  Sc  Co. 

44  31 — Marcus,* 283  S.  L.  Sherman.  S.  A.  O.  N.  Sc  G.  Howell. 

44  31 — Ontario  2d,* 489  B.  R.  Green.  N.W.C.  Poet  Sc  Sherry. 

Sept  16 — Alexander,* 370  W.  A.  Jones.  44  William  A.  Jones. 

44  16 — Gem,t. ’ 326  T.  B.  Worth.  44  Huntting  Cooper. 

44  18 — American, +- 283  J.  Havens.  44  S.  Sc  B.  Huntting  Sc  Co. 

44  21 — Huron, *...,* 290  W.  A.  Green.  44  L.  D.  Cook  and  H.  Green. 

44  27 — Bayard, t 339  J.  N.  Fordham.  44  Corwins  Sc  HowelL 

44  28 — Romulus, t 233  J.  Rogers.  I.  O.  Mulford  Sc  Howell. 

Oct  4 — William  Tell,*...  370  B.  Glover,  jr.  N.  H.  Thomas  Brown. 

44  11 — Crescent,*........  340  S.  Miller.  N.W.C.  Poet  Sc  Sherry. 

44  18 — Helen,* 424  M.  P.  Cartwright  44  Charles  P.  Dering. 

44  25— Illinois,* 463  D.  Jagger.  44  JohnBudd. 

44  30 — Josephine,* 397  Thomas  W.  RoyB.  44  Poet  Sc  Sherry. 

Nov.  8 — Manhattan,* 440  M.  Cooper.  44  John  Budd. 

Dec.  4— Fanny,* 391  H.  H.  Edwards.  44  N.  6c  G.  Howell. 


37  vessels  sailed  in  1842 

and  1843.  13,040  * Ships.  t Barques. 


BALTIC  TRADE. 


Showing  the  Number  of  Vessel*  which  passed  the  Sound , distinguishing  British  from 
Foreign , and  the  proportion  of  British  to  Foreign  Ships,  Also , the  Number  and  Ton- 
nage of  British  Vessels  lost  in  the  Baltic, 


Vessels  pissed  the  Sound. 

Loot  in  the  Baltic. 

Prop,  of  British 

Total  ' 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

to  tot  ship’ng. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Br.  trade. 

1826, 

3,730 

7,335 

11,065 

0.337 

1827, 

5,099 

7,901 

13,000 

0.392 

1828....... 

4,436 

8,821 

13,247 

0.334 

1829, 

4,791 

8,685 

13,476 

0.355 

1830, 

4,274 

8,938 

13,212 

0.323 

1831 

4,772 

8,174 

12,946 

0.442 

33 

6,334 

866,684 

1832,. 

3,330 

8,872 

12,202 

0.324 

14 

2,897 

592,833 

1833, 

3,192 

7,793 

10,985 

0.351 

16 

3,570 

590,859 

1834, 

2,756 

7,849 

10,605 

0.314 

18 

3,687 

519,846 

1835, 

2,472 

7,783 

10J255 

04295 

12 

2,760 

470,727 

1836, 

3,188 

8,728 

11,916 

0.322 

23 

5,668 

605,889 

1837, 

3,417 

9,685 

13,102 

0.323 

23 

3,812 

655,447 

1838, 

4,009 

9,951 

13,960 

0.348 

13 

3,043 

756,470 

1839, 

4,498 

11,677 

*0,175 

0.342 

14 

2,998 

840,971 

1840, 

4,071 

11,591 

15,662 

0.305 

7 

2,025 

733,139 

1841, 

3,777 

10,958 

14,735 

0.297 

23 

5,389 

671,652 

1842....... 
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MADISON  AND  INDIANAPOLIS  RAILROAD. 


The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  directors,  ex- 
hibits the  history  and  condition  of  the  road,  its  income  and  business,  and  future  prospects, 
very  satisfactorily : — 


The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  was  one  of  the  works  embraced  in  the  general 
system  of  internal  improvements  adopted  by  the  state,  in  the  year  1836.  It  was  then 
located  from  Madison  to  Columbus,  45  miles;  and  afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  11  miles 
further.  The  expenditures  of  the  state  on  the  road,  between  the  years  1836  and  1842, 
were  $1,624,291  93 ; of  whieh  $62,493  21  were  received  from  tolls,  and  the  balance 
from  the  state  treasury. 

The  legislature  of  1842,  finding  the  public  works  unprofitable  and  expensive,  with  no 
funds  to  complete  them,  and  dull  prospects  from  them  if  completed,  passed  the  act  pro- 
viding for  their  extension  by  private  companies,  as  herein,  under  which  this  association 
has  been  organized.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions,  about  $80,000,  mostly  in  land,  at 
prices,  was  subscribed  as  stock,  in  April  and  May,  1842.  In  June,  directors  were  chosen, 
and  the  board  organized — in  July,  the  first  thirteen  miles  north  of  Griffith’s  were  put  under 
contract ; and,  soon  after,  the  next  four,  to  Columbus.  The  road  was  completed,  June  1, 
1843,  three  miles,  to  Scipio  ; September  1,  seven  miles  further,  to  Elizabethtown;  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1844,  four  and  a half  miles,  to  Clifty ; and  July  3,  two  and  a half  miles  further, 
to  Columbus. 

The  company  took  possession  of  the  road  on  the  20th  February,  1843 ; from  which, 
until  the  3d  February,  1844,  the  receipts  from  tolls  were  $22,110  33;  of  which  $5,918  92 
were  paid  for  expenses  of  transportation,  $3,342  28  for  repairs  of  road,  $2,641  44  for 
repairs  of  machinery,  $119  88  for  contingencies,  and  the  balance,  $8,638  70,  was  profits 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  added  to  the  capital  stock.  The  receipts  in 
1843-44,  have  been  as  follows : — 


February  20, 1843,  to  March  31, 

$1,551  98 

April,  44  

1,449  53 

May,  “ 

1,256  84 

June,  44  

14221  58 

July,  " 

1,304  82 

August,  44  

1J205  62 

September,  44  

1,444  87 

October,  44  

2,183  27 

November,  44  

3,083  89 

December,  44  

3,868  09 

January,  1844, 3,499  66 

March,  44  3,109  96 

April,  44  2,477  36 

May,  44  3,055  78 

June,  “ 2^78  36 

July,  44  2,173  09 

August,  “ 2,772  20 

September  28,  “ 2,854  80 

October,  44  3,309  84 

November,  41  4,554  67 


The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  road,  for  each  working  day,  have  been,  for  some  time, 
about  $36;  and,  when  two  engines  are  run,  $10  more.  For  the  success  which  has 
heretofore  attended  the  association,  much  credit  is  due  to  N.  B.  Palmer,  Esq.,  late  presi- 
dent and  superintendent,  who  voluntarily  retired  from  tboeo  stations  on  1st  of  July  last. 


STEAM  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Great  Western  Steam-ship  Company’s  steam-ship  Great  Western,  Copt.  Mathews 
and  their  new  iron  steam-ship  Great  Britain,  Capt.  Hosken,  are  appointed  to  sail  during 


the  year  1845,  as  follows: — 


From  Liverpool. 


Great  Western,. 

Great  Western,. 

(» 

17th  May. 

Great  Western,. 

(( 

5th  July. 

Great  Britain,.. 

Cl 

2d  August 

Great  Western,. 

IS 

23d  August 

Great  Britain,.. 

It 

27th  Sept. 

Great  Western,. 

It 

llth  Oct. 

Great  Britain,... 

<1 

22d  Nor. 

VOL.  XU.— 

-NO.  V. 

From  New  York. 

Great  Western....... Thursday,  24th  April. 

Great  Western, 14  12th  June. 

Great  Western, 44  31st  July. 

Great  Britain, Saturday,  30th  August. 

Great  Western, Thursday,  18th  Sept. 

Great  Britain, Saturday,  25th  Oct. 

Great  Western, Thursday,  6th  Nov. 

Great  Britain, Saturday,  20th  Dec. 

30 
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PASSAGES  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN. 

The  following  details  of  the  seventy  passages  of  the  Great  Western  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, form  an  interesting  record  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  steam  navigation : — 

From  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  to  New  Yore,  vie:  from  King-Road,  or  the  Docks,  to 
the  Wharf — Time  bt  the  Chronometer. 

Dis.  ran 


Sailed. 


Arrived. 


Time. 


1838. 

183a 

D. 

H. 

April  8 

April  23 

15 

10 

June  2 

June  17 

14 

16 

July  21 

August  5 

14 

18 

September  8 

September  24 

16 

9 

October  27 

November  15-.. . . 

19 

0 

1839. 

1839. 

Yearly  in  naut. 
average,  miles. 


January  28 

February  16 

18 

20 

March  23 

April  1^ 

22 

6 

May  18 

May  31 

13 

12 

July  6 

July  22 

16 

0 

August  24 

September  10 

16 

20 

October  19 

November  2 

14 

22 

1840.  * 

1840. 

February  20 

March  7..... 

15 

17 

April  15 

May  3 - 

17 

20 

June  4 

June  18 

14 

18 

July  25 

August  9 

14 

23 

September  12.*... 

September  27^.... 

15 

7 

November  7 

November  24 

16 

12 

1841. 

1841. 

April  8 

April  23 

< 15  12  to  a 
/ chor  outsit 

May  27 

June  10 

14 

12 

July  14 

July  29 

15 

2 

September  1 

September  16 

15 

10 

October  23,  > 

J Nov’r  8,  mid-  ) 

16 

12 

1.15,  P.M....  \ 

i night \ 

1842. 

1842. 

Ap.  2, 1.30,  p.  m. 

April  17,  noon.... 

15 

4 

May  21,  5,  p.  m. 

June  4,  2.25,  p.  m. 

14 

2* 

July  16,  1,  p.  m.« 

July  30 

14 

H 

Sept  3,  5,  p.  m.»« 

Sept  17,  10,  p.  m. 

14 

10 

Oct.  22, 3,  p.  m.  . 

Nov.  6,  6j  p.  k...* 

15 

8 

1843. 

1843. 

April  29 

May  11,  midnight 

12 

18 

June  17 

July  1 

13 

16 

August  5 

August  21 

15 

16 

September  23.... 

October  7 

14 

4 

1844. 

1844. 

June  22,  3.15  p.m. 

July  6,  midnight. 

14 

20 

Aug.  17, 12.45  ) 

P.M $ 

August  31, 6,  p.  m. 

14 

5 

Oct  12,  11  A.  M. 

Oct.  26, 9.30,  p.  m. 

14 

10 

34  voyages. 

527 

10 

17  1J 


15  20 


an-  l 
ide.  \ 


15  91 


14  15 


Average.. 


14  12 


15  12 


3,111 

7 

3,140 

57 

3,043 

131 

3,050 

143 

3,100 

107 

3,114 

104 

3,350 

no 

3,086 

107 

3,030 

114 

3,025 

113 

3,021 

137 

3,058 

77 

3,093 

100 

3,073 

85 

3,018 

97 

3,049 

54 

3,025 

40 

3,096 

44 

3,033 

42 

3,014 

98 

3,036 

111 

3,035 

127 

3,093 

69 

3,020 

64 

3,028 

65 

3,020 

97 

3,036 

109 

3,068 

60 

3,027 

67 

3,025 

124 

3,020 

136 

2,890 

33 

2,966 

135 

2,934 

139 

Pass’ll-  Yearly 
gars,  av’age. 


— 89 


3,113 

~91 


114.1 


75.3 


80.4 


— 96.3 


— 102 
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Sailed.  Arrived.  Time. 

1843.  1843.  d.  h.  1 day  4 hra. 

February  11 March  12 ' 29  1 at  Madeira. 

From  New  York  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  viz  : from  the  Wharf  to 
the  Docks — Time  bt  the  Chronometer. 

DU.  run 
Yearly  in  naut 

Sailed.  Arrived.  Time,  average,  miles. 

183a  183a  d.  h. 

May  7 May  22 14  0 3,218 

Jane  25 July  8 12  14  3,099 

August  16 August  30 13  2 3,058 

October  4 October  16 12  12  3,068 

November 23....  December  7- 13  16  3,152 

i a.  a 

Dis.  run  Bas- 
in naut  sen- 
miles.  gen. 

4,698  52 

Koto-Road,  or 

Bus'll-  Yearly 
gen.  av’age. 

66 

91 

87 

127 

80 

on  i 

1839. 

1839*. 

AW  1 

February  25 

March  12 

14 

12 

3,133 

36 

April  22 

May  7 

15 

0 

3,332 

113 

June  13 

June  26 

13 

6 

3,033 

115 

August  1 

Aug.  13, 4.30  a.  m. 

12 

10* 

3,067 

64 

September  21.... 

October  4 

13 

0 

3,034 

43 

November  16..., 

November  30 

13 

10 

3,038 

31 

13  17 

1840. 

1840. 

w#  . 

March  19 

April  2 

14 

4 

3,101 

52 

May  9 

May  23 

14 

2 

3,076 

137 

July  1 

July  14 

13 

12 

3,138 

152 

August  ia 

August  31 

13 

1 

3,030 

69 

October  10 

October  23 

13 

6 

3,028 

97 

December  9 

December  23 

14 

9 

13  21 

3,071 

70 

96.1 

1641. 

1841. 

May  1 

May  14,  7.30  p.  m. 

13 

1 

34208 

94 

June  19 

July  3 

14 

2 

3,109 

81 

August  7 

August  20 

12 

10 

3,081 

68 

September  25.... 

October  8 

12 

13 

3,063 

43 

November  23.... 

December  6 

13 

5 

13  1* 

3,049 

30 

62.4 

1842. 

1842. 

C 12 

74 

) 

April  28 

May  11,4  a.m.  1 h. 

< to  light 

f 

34248 

77 

( vessel.  1 

) 

June  16,2.30  p.m. 

June  29, 7.30  a.  m. 

12 

12 

3,225 

99 

Aug.  11, 2.15p.m. 

Aug.  24,  2 p.  m... 

12 

19 

3,106 

70 

Sept  29,  2 p.  m.. 

Oct  12, 11  r.M... 

13 

4 

3,048 

35 

November  17.... 

Nov.  30,  10  p.  m.. 

12 

15 

3,077 

29 

12  16 

en 

iw  • 

1843. 

1843. 

May  25 

June  8 

13 

8 

3,116 

126 

July  13 

July  26 

12 

21 

3,106 

104 

August  31 ... 

September  14 

13 

8 

3,090 

73 

October  19 

November  1 

12 

17 

13  1} 

3,069 

99 

100.2 

1844. 

1844 

July  20,  3.15  p.m. 

Aug.  4,  12  noon.. 

14 

20 

2,891 

66 

Sept  14,  3.15p.m. 

Sep.  29, 12  midn’t 

15 

8 

34231 

30 

Nov.  9, 2.30  p.  m. 

Nov. 23,  11.45  am. 

13 

21 

2,791 

31 

14  8 

AO 

34  voyagea~ 

454 

19 

2,585 

Avenge 

13  9 

76 
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From  New  Yore  to  Liverpool. 

Dia.  run  in  Pas- 

Sailed.  Arrived.  Time.  naut.  miles,  seng'rs. 

1843.  1843.  d.  B. 

March  16 April  1 15  11  3,140  24 

Total  distance  run,  including  passages  to  London,  Milford,  and  Liverpool,  256,000  sta- 
tute miles ; and  the  average  speed  outward,  9$  miles  per  hour;  homeward,  114  miles. 


OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  date  of  opening  and  closing  the  canals,  and  the  number 
of  days  of  navigation  in  each  year,  from  1824  to  the  present : — 


Years. 

Navigation  Navigation  No.  ds. 
opened.  closed,  of  nav. 

Years. 

Navigation 

opened. 

Navigation  No.de- 
closed,  of  nav- 

1824, 

April  30 

Dec.  4 

219 

1835 

April  15 

Nov.  30 

230 

1825, 

« 12 

" 5 

238 

1836,.... 

“ 25 

“ 26 

216 

1826, 

“ 20 

*•  18 

243 

ia37 

« 20 

Dec.  9 

234 

1827, 

“ 22 

“ 18 

241 

1838,.... 

“ 12 

Nov.  25 

228 

1828, 

Mar.  27 

“ 20 

269 

1839,.... 

“ 20 

Dec.  16 

241 

1829, 

May  2 

“ 17 

210 

1840,.... 

“ 20 

“ 3 

228 

1830, 

April  20 

“ 17 

242 

1841,..,. 

* 32 

Nov.  30 

221 

1831, 

“ 16 

It  ] 

230 

1842 

“ 20 

“ 28 

222 

1832, 

“ 25 

« 21 

241  | 

1843,.... 

May  1 

“ 30 

214 

1833, 

« 19 

«*  12 

238 

1844,.... 

April  15 

“ 26 

222 

1834, 

“ 17 

“ 12 

240 

1845,.... 

“ 15 

«« 

STATISTICS  OF  BRITISH  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  documents,  shows  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1814  to  1843,  inclusive : — 


England.  Scotland.  Ireland.  U.  Kingdom. 


Years. 

1814,... 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels.  Tonnage.  Vessels. 
1 69 

Tonnage.  Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1815,... 

3 

209 

5 

429 

... 

8 

638 

1816,... 

5 

315 

7 

632 

... 

12 

947 

1817,... 

7 

462 

6 

514 

1 

63 

14 

1,039 

1818,... 

10 

1,586 

8 

683 

1 

63 

19 

2,332 

1819,... 

11 

1,459 

11 

825 

2 

264 

24 

2,543 

1820,... 

17 

1,639 

14 

1,127 

3 

252 

34 

3,018 

1821,... 

29 

3,377 

26 

3,344 

4 

330 

59 

6,051 

1822,... 

52 

5,322 

28 

2,701 

5 

434 

85 

8^457 

1823,... 

69 

7,527 

26 

2,347 

6 

487 

101 

10,361 

1824,... 

80 

8,042 

29 

2,682 

5 

409 

114 

11,733 

1825,... 

112 

12,280 

36 

3,292 

3 

192 

151 

15,764 

1826,... 

162 

16,791 

51 

4,496 

15 

2,899 

228 

24,186 

1827,... 

173 

17,734 

59 

5,390 

21 

4,194 

253 

27,318 

1828,... 

* 191 

18,367 

19,085 

56 

4,903 

25 

4,740 

272 

23,010 

1829,... 

% 203 

57 

5,399 

27 

5,017 

287 

29,501 

1830,... 

203 

18,831 

61 

5,687 

31 

5,491 

295 

30,009 

1831,... 

223 

20,304 

62 

5,777 

35 

6,181 

320 

32262 

1832,... 

235 

20,813 

73 

7,205 

40 

7,220 

348 

35238 

1833,... 

268 

23,290 

71 

7,075 

43 

7,757 

382 

38,122 

1834,... 

301 

27,059 

77 

8,187 

46 

8,183 

424 

43,429 

1835,... 

344 

30,351 

85 

9,833 

68 

12,583 

497 

52,767 

1836,... 

388 

34,314 

95 

11,588 

71 

13,460 

554 

59,363 

1837,... 

422 

37240 

109 

13,368 

87 

18,437 

618 

69,045 

1838,... 

484 

43,877 

105 

13,113 

84 

17,694 

673 

74,684 

1839,... 

517 

45,160 

117 

15,704 

86 

18,376 

720 

79240 

1840,... 

560 

50,491 

129 

19,497 

79 

17,551 

768 

87,539 

1841,... 

585 

59,040 

126 

19,133 

79 

17,505 

790 

95,678 

1842,... 

615 

69,699 

133 

19,925 

79 

18,303 

827 

107,927 

1843,... 

646 

72,042 

t 

128 

19,422 

81 

17,824 

855 

109286 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Steam  Vessels  built  and  registered  in  saeh  year,  from 

1814  to  1843. 

Enoland.  Scotland.  Ireland.  U.  Kihsdok. 

Tran.  Venal*.  Tonnage.  Venela.  Ton’ge.  Vessel*.  Tannage.  Veaaela.  Tonnage. 
1814, 5 285  5 285 

1815.. ..  8 161  7 625  9 786 

1816.. ..  4 298  4 270  8 568 

1817.. ..  4 227  3 194  7 421 

1818.. ..  3 1,124  3 216  6 1,340 

1819.. ..  2 175  2 167  4 342 

1820.. ..  3 102  4 403  1 150  8 655 

1821.. ..  12  1,463  10  1,545  22  3,008 

1822,/..  23  2,080  4 369  27  2,449 

1823.. ..  17  2,344  2 125  19  2,469 

1824.. ..  12  1,687  5 547  17  2,234 

1825.. ..  19  2,600  5 403  24  3,003 

1826.. ..  50  5,920  22  2,718  72  8,638 

1827.. ..  18  2,264  9 994  1 118  28  3,376 

1828.. ..  25  1,687  5 352  30  2,039 

1829.. ..  13  1,080  3 671  16  1,751 

1830.. ..  10  931  8 814  18  1,745 

1831.. ..  24  2,054  7 695  31  2,749 

1832.. ..  19  943  14  1,908  33  2,851 

1833.. ..  27  1,964  6 964  33  2,928 

1834.. ..  26  3,453  10  1,675  36  5,128 

1835.. ..  63  6,844  23  4,080  86  10,924 

1836.. ..  43  5,924  20  2,834  63  8,758 

1837.. ..  53  6,223  22  4,488  3 958  78  11,669 

1838.. ..  66  6,286  18  3,263  84  9,549 

1839.. ..  43  2,885  18  2,968  1 286  62  6,139 

1840.. ..  59  6,186  16  4,110  75  10,296 

1841.. ..  38  3,158  9 7,683  1 342  48  11,363 

1842,  58  13,716 

1843,  45  6,063 

Showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Steam  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade 
and  Foreign  Trade,  entered  inwards  from  all  parts,  distinguishing  British  from  Fo- 
reign ships,  including  their  repeated  voyages. 

British  Steam  Vessels  Inwards.  Foreign. 

Coastwise.  Foreign.  Inwards. 

Years.  Shape.  Tone.  Ships.  Tons.  Ships.  Tons. 


1821 188  20,028  

1822 215  31,596  159  14,497  10  520 

1823, 434  55,146  129  8,942  7 364 

• 1824 888  124,073  139  10,893  6 312 

1825  1,666  257,734  186  16,155  11  652 

1826  2,810  452,995  334  32,631  38  2,206 

1827,  4,404  737,020  443  50,285  74  4,558 

1828,  5,591  914,414  482  52,679  58  3,406 

1829,  5,792  978,981  497  51,754  3 405 

1830 6,796  1,073,506  560  62,613  42  7,781 

1831,  7,072  1,161,012  537  65,946  85  11,345 

1832,  7,769  1,256,805  537  71,493  74  7,000 

1833,  9,070  1,513,684  681  98,224  51  3,708 

1834 10,046  1,609,324  9S8  146,720  12  3,164 

1835,  11,227  1,849,409  1,015  170,151  18  5,058 

1836,  13,003  2,238,137  1,122  195,722  50  10,948 

1837 15,481  2,671,577  1,123  217,640  60  12,504 

1838,  17,771  2,959,125  1,983  2864264  441  54,401 

1839,  15,556  2,926,521  2,293  356,595  511  70,773 

1840,  15,464  2,913,505  2,057  321,651  471  1.626 

1841 15,136  2,903,784  2,182  360,675  478  55,832 

1842,  15,115  2,961,970  2,113  330,038  492  69,426 

1843,  14,633  3,001,431  2,439  379,909  533  77,295 
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Showing  the  Number  of  Steam  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  and  Foreign  Trade, 
(including  their  repeated  voyages ,)  and  of  the  proportion  per  cent  of  the  Coasting  and 
Foreign  Trade  performed  by  Steam  Vessels , at  intervals  of  three  years , commenemg 
1821,  and  the  Number  of  Foreign  Steam  Vessels  employed , and  the  proportion  per 
cent  of  the  Foreign  Trade  performed  by  them 


British 

Steam  Vessels. 

For’ohS.  Vessels. 

Prop. 

Foreign. 
Skips . 

Prop. 

Prop. 

Years. 

1821, 

Coastwise. 

Ships. 

188 

per  ct. 
Skips. 

per  ct. 

3 hips. 

Ships. 

per  cl 
Ships. 

1824....... 

888 

.697 

139 

1.188 

6 

.107 

1827, 

4,404 

443 

3.373 

74 

1.223 

1830 

6,796 

5.691 

560 

4.133 

42 

.783 

1833, 

9,070 

7.765 

681 

5.190 

51 

.996 

1836 

12,988 

10.499 

1,122 

7.820 

50 

.701 

1839, 

15,556 

11.947 

2J293 

13.002 

511 

4.948 

1842, 

15,115 

11.827 

2,113 

10.575 

492 

5.826 

1843, 

14,633 

19.934 

2,439 

11.437 

533 

6.031 

Note. — The  great  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  steam  vessels,  is  from  the 
number  of  passage  vessels.  For  example,  there  arrived,  during  the  year  1841, 478  foreign 
steamers  entered  inwards,  of  which  334  were  at  the  port  of  Dover,  and  but  72  at  the  port 
of  London ; whilst,  of  British  steam  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  621  ships,  149,748  tons, 
entered  inwards  at  the  port  of  London,  and  940  ships,  59,081  tons,  entered  inwards  at 
the  port  of  Dover. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  BREAKWATER  AT  CARACCAS. 

The  following,  translated  from  the  Caraccaa  Liberal,  of  the  18th  of  January,  1845, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — “ This  work,  now  being  constructed  in  the  harbor  of  La 
Guayra,  is  not  yet  finished,  but  its  beneficial  results  are  already  felt.  Not  only  do  small 
coasting  vessels,  which  formerly  had  to  anchor  at  a distance  from  the  wharf,  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters,  now  lie  alongside  of  it,  but  also  vessels  of  a larger 
class,  that  require  greater  depth  of  water,  approach  near  the  wharf.  On  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary was  seen  in  La  Guayra,  for  the  first  time  since  the  conquest,  an  American  schooner 
from  Charleston,  coming  up  to  the  wharf,  and,  by  means  of  planks,  unloading  all  her 
cargo,  without  using  lighters,  or  exposing  it  to  be  wet  with  salt  water,  and  at  a great 
saving  of  time  and  expense,  notwithstanding  the  breakwater  has  reached  but  two-thirds 
of  its  length,  and  what  is  done  is  not  in  the  state  of  perfection  that  it  will  be  when  it  is 
finished.  The  advantages  which  this  work  is  already  producing,  and  will  yet  produce, 
both  in  foreign  and  native  commerce,  are  incalculable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
value  of  the  goods  which  were  formerly  damaged  and  lost  in  the  wretched  road  of  La 
Guayra,  and  the  expenses  that  will  hereafter  be  saved,  will  amount  in  a very  short  time 
to  a much  greater  sum  than  the  cost  of  this  most  important  work. 


SEA  LIGHT  AT  BRUSTERORT,  PRUSSIA. 

The  sea  light  at  Brusterort,  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  has  undergone  an  im- 
proved alteration,  in  consequence  of  which,  two  stationary  lights  have  been  formed,  oc- 
cupying the  same  place,  and  being  of  the  same  height  as  the  former ; each  of  which, 
however,  will  be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  two  and  a half  German  miles, 
and  within  a circle  of  101  degrees  of  the  horizon,  from  W.  to  N.  to  N.  N.  E.  Both  lan- 
terns will  be  lit,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October  this  year,  and 
after  that  will  be  kept  burning  from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  (Dated  Berlin, 
September  15th,  1844.) 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  ADJOINING  THE  U.  8TATES. 

The  following  law  of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawbacks  upon  foreign  merchandise 
exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua,  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the 
British  North  American  Provinces,  adjoining  the  United  States,  was  passed  at  the  session 
of  Congrees  just  dosed,  and  approved  by  the  President 

DRAWBACK  ALLOWED  OX  GOODS  EXPORTED  TO  THE  TERRITORIES  ADJODOXO  THE  POTTED  STATES. 

1.  That  any  imported  merchandise  which  has  been  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  or  se- 
cured according  to  law,  for  drawback,  may  be  exported  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa 
Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  either  by  the  rout  of  the  Arkansas  river  through  Van  Buren,  or  by 
the  rout  of  the  Red  river  through  Fulton,  or  by  the  rout  of  the  Missouri  river  through 
Independence. 

2.  That  all  the  merchandise  so  exported  shall  be  in  the  original  packages  as  imported, 
a true  invoice  whereof,  signed  by  the  exporter,  shall  be  made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  describing  accurately  each  package,  with  its  contents  and  all  the  marks  upon  it, 
exclusive  of  the  name  of  the  exporter,  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  rout  by  which  it 
is  to  be  exported ; all  which  shall  be  inscribed  thereon.  Upon  which  invoice  the  collector 
shall  certify  that  he  is  fully  convinced  the  same  is  true,  that  the  goods  are  in  the  original 
packages  as  imported,  that  they  are  duly  entered  for  drawback,  and  to  be  exported  by  the 
owner,  (naming  him,)  to  either  of  the  places  aforesaid,  (naming  it,)  and  by  one  of  the 
aforesaid  routes,  (naming  it) 

3.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  such  goods  at  either  of  the  places  in  Arkansas  or  Missouri 
above  named,  they  shall  be  again  inspected  and  compared  with  the  invoice  and  certificate 
aforesaid,  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  who  shall,  if  fully  convinced  that  the  several 
packages  are  identical,  having  remained  unbroken  and  unchanged,  also  certify  on  said 
invoice  the  facts,  in  such  form  as  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

4.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  such  goods  at  Santa  Fe  or  Chihuahua,  they,  with  the 
invoice  and  certificates  aforesaid,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  agent  as  the  President  may  appoint  for  that  purpose : who,  if  fully 
convinced  thereof,  shall,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  snail  prescribe, 
certify  upon  said  invoice  that  the  goods  have  arrived  there  in  the  original  packages  as 
imported,  without  change  or  alteration,  and  have  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  good  faith,  to  be  disposed  of  and  consumed  in  a foreign  country. 

5.  That  if  the  exporter  shall  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  in  thrice  the  amount 
of  duties,  that  the  said  merchandise  by  him  exported  has  been  delivered  at  either  of  the 
places  aforesaid  without  the  United  States,  in  good  faith,  to  be  sold  and  consumed  there, 
and  shall  also  produce  said  invoice,  with  the  regular  certificates  thereon,  the  collector 
shall  thereupon  pay  to  him  the  usual  drawback  allowed  by  law. 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  appoint  inspectors  to  reside  at  each  of  the 
following  places,  to  wit Van  Buren,  Fulton,  and  Independence,  above  named,  or  such 
other  places  in  Missouri  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  designate,  who  shall  each 
have  a salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  make  a full  report  of  all  the  trade  that 
passes  under  their  inspection,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  semi-annually,  giving  an 
account  of  the  number  of  packages,  the  kind  of  goods,  the  value,  and  the  names  of  the 
exporters. 

7.  That  any  imported  merchandise  which  has  been  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  or  se- 
cured according  to  law,  for  drawback,  may  be  exported  to  the  British  North  American 
provinces  adjoining  the  United  States ; and  the  ports  of  Plattsburgh,  in  the  district  of 
Champlain ; Burlington,  in  the  district  of  Vermont ; Sackett’s  Harbor,  Oswego,  and  Og- 
densburgh,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie  ; Rochester,  in  the  district  of  Genesee ; Buffalo 
and  Erie,  in  the  district  of  Presqu'isle ; Cleveland,  in  the  district  of  Cuyahoga ; Sandusky, 
and  Detroit,  together  with  such  ports  on  the  sea-board,  from  which  merchandise  may  now 
be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  are  hereby  declared  ports  from  whence  foreign 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on  which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  may  be  exported  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  and  to  which  ports  foreign 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  may  be  transported  inland,  or  by  water,  form  the  port  of  origi- 
nal importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law,  to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback:  Provided,  that  such  other  ports  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
joining the  British  North  American  provinces,  as  may  hereafter  be  found  expedient,  may 
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have  extended  to  them  the  like  p^ilegee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  proclamation  duly  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  specially 
designating  the  ports  to  which  the  aforesaid  privileges  are  to  be  extended. 

8.  That  all  laws  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  drawback  of  duties  upon 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  and  exported  therefrom,  and  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  and  evidence  on  which  such  a drawback  is  to  be  paid,  shall  be  applicable  to 
tiie  drawback  allowed  by  this  act  And,  in  addition  to  existing  provisions  on  the  subject, 
to  entitle  exporters  of  goods  to  the  drawback  allowed  by  this  act,  they  shall  produce  to 
the  collector  of  the  port  from,  which  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  were  exported, 
the  certificate,  under  seal  of  the  collector  or  other  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  port  to 
which  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  were  exported  in  the  said  adjoining  prov- 
inces : which  certificate  shall  be  endorsed  upon  a duplicate  or  certified  copy  of  the  mani- 
fest granted  at  the  time  of  such  exportation,  and  shall  state  that  the  same  identical  goods 
contained  in  the  said  manifest  had  been  landed  at  such  foreign  port,  and  duly  entered  at 
the  custom-house  there,  and  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  in  force  at  such  port 
upon  the  said  goods  had  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  in  full ; and  the  said  exporters 
shall  also  produce  the  affidavit  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  said  goods  were 
exported,  that  the  same  identical  goods  specified  in  the  manifest  granted  at  the  tune 
of  such  exportation  had  been  carried  to  the  port  named  in  the  clearance  or  manifest,  and 
had  been  landed  and  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  that  the  duties  imposed  thereon  at 
the  said  foreign  port  had  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid ; and  that  the  goods  referred  to 
in  the  certificate  of  the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officer  of  such  foreign  port  herein  men- 
tioned, were  the  same  identical  goods  described  in  the  manifest  aforesaid,  and  in  the  said 
affidavit 

9.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  exported  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  voluntarily  landed  or  brought  into  the  United  States ; and  on  being  so  landed 
or  brought  into  the  United  States,  they  shall  be  forfeited  ; and  the  same  proceeding  shall 
be  had  for  their  condemnation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sales,  as  in 
other  cases  of  forfeiture  of  goods  illegally  imported.  And  every  person  concerned  in  the 
voluntary  landing  or  bringing  such  goods  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  a pen- 
alty of  four  hundred  dollars. 

10.  That  from  the  amount  of  duties  upon  any  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  be  exported  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  there  shall  be  deducted  two  and  a half  per  centum  of  such  amount,  which  shall  be 
retained  by  the  respective  collectors  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  only 
shall  be  the  drawback  to  be  paid  to  the  exporters  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 

11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  fully  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prevent  the  illegal 
re-importation  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  which  shall  have  been  exported  as 
herein  provided  ; and  that  all  acts,  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 


INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  act  of  the  United  States  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts 
to  certain  cases  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  waters  connecting  the  same,  was  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President,  February  26th,  1845. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled , That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  possess  and 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contract  and  tort  arising  in,  upon,  or  concern- 
ing steamboats  and  other  vessels  of  twenty  tone  burden  and  upwards,  enrolled  and  licensed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  and  at  the  time  employed  in  the  business  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation between  ports  and  places  in  different  states  and  territories  upon  the  lakes  and 
navigable  waters  connecting  said  lakes,  as  is  now  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  said 
courts  in  cases  of  the  like  steamboats  employed  and  other  vessels  employed  in  navigation 
and  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  or  tide-waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  ; and  in  all  suits  brought  in  such  courts  in  all  such  matters 
of  contract  or  tort,  the  remedies,  and  the  forms  of  process,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding, 
shall  be  the  same  as  are  or  may  be  used  by  such  courts  in  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ; and  the  maritime  law  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  is  or  may  be 
applicable  thereto,  shall  constitute  the  rule  of  decision  in  such  suits,  in  the  same  manner, 
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and  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  equities  as  it  now  does  in  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  ; saving,  however,  to  the  parties  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  all 
facts  put  in  issue  in  such  suits,  where  either  party  shall  require  it ; and  saving,  also,  to 
the  parties  the  right  of  a concurrent  remedy  at  common  law,  where  it  is  competent  to 
give  it,  and  any  concurrent  remedy  which  may  be  given  by  the  state  laws  where  such 
steamer  or  other  vessel  is  employed  in  such  business  of  commerce  and  navigation. 


COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH  MIGNELON  AND  ST.  PIERRE. 

The  following  act  regulating  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Islands  of  Mignelon  and 
St  Pierre,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
March  3d,  1845. 

That  all  French  vessels  coming  directly  from  the  islands  of  Mignelon  and  St.  Pierre, 
either  in  ballast  or  laden  with  articles  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  either  of  said  islands, 
and  which  are  premitted  to  be  exported  therefrom  in  American  vessels,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payment  of  no  higher  duties  on  tonnage,  or  on  their, 
cargoes  aforesaid,  than  are  imposed  on  American  vessels,  and  on  like  cargoes  imported 
in  American  vessels : Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  received  satisfactory  information  that  similar  privileges  have 
been  allowed  to  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  at  said  islands  by  the  government  of 
France,  and  shall  have  made  proclamation  accordingly ; and  whenever  said  privileges 
shall  have  been  revoked  or  annulled,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  by  proclamation, 
to  suspend  the  operations  of  this  act. 


QUEBEC  MERCHANTS*  TARIFF, 

WHEN  NO  AGREEMENT  EXISTS  TO  THE  CONTRARY. 


For  selling  consignments,  from  ports  or  places  out  of  the  Canadas,  without  > 

guarantee, 5 per  cent. 

For  selling  consignments,  in  ports  or  places  in  the  Canadas,  without  guarantee,  2$  44 

For  delcredere,  or  guarantee  of  debts, 2£  44 

For  purchasing,  shipping,  and  forwarding  merchandise  to  ports  or  places  out 

of  the  Canadas, 5 44 

For  purchasing,  shipping,  and  forwarding  merchandise  to  ports  or  places  in 

the  Canadas,  when  in  funds, 2}  44 

Otherwise, 5 44 

For  purchasing  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  or  specie,  with  funds  in  hand, £ 44 

For  purchasing  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  or  specie,  taking  reimbursements 

by  bills  or  drafts, 1 J 44 

For  endorsing  bills  of  exchange, 2|  44 

For  collecting  debts,  and  remitting  the  proceeds  without  endorsement  of  bills,  5 44 

For  receiving  and  remitting  bank  dividends, 1 44 

For  selling  or  purchasing  vessels,. 5 44 

For  changing  ships, 2&  44 

For  collecting  or  procuring  freight,  and  on  ships’  disbursements................  5 44 

For  effecting  insurance  against  loss  by  fire,  on  amount  of  premium, • 5 44 

For  adjusting  losses  generally  with  insurance  companies,  on  amount  reco- 
vered,  • 2$  44 

For  receiving  and  paying  moneys,  from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived,  1 44 

For  receiving  and  forwarding  goods  from  abroad,  according  to  the  bulk  of 

each  package,  and  the  trouble  attending  it,  per  package, 6d.  a 2a.  6d. 

And  on  the  amount  of  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  such  agency, 2}  per  ct. 

On  sale  by  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters,  exclusive  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's charge, 5 44 


N.  B. — The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other 
charge  actually  incurred  or  disbursed. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 

On  all  commissions  withdrawn,  2$  per  cent  commission  to  be  charged. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

EXTENSION  .OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

While  promoting  the  objects  of  our  publication  by  adverting  to  a recent  movement  for 
extending  American  commercial  intercourse,  we  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  render* 
ing  justice  to  a worthy  legislator — the  representative  of  the  Greene  and  Colombia  district 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  late  appointment  of  a consul  to  Japan,  renders  it  appropriate  now  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  condition  of  that  empire ; and  we  could  not  present  facts  in  a better  form  than 
that  in  which  they  were  submitted  to  Congress,  by  the  Hon.  Zadox  Piatt,  when  ineffec- 
tually endeavoring  to  procure  a liberal  appropriation  with  Japan  and  Corea. 

After  premising  that  44  it  is  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States  that 
steady  and  persevering  efforts  should  be  made  for  the  extension  of  American  commerce, 
connected  as  that  commerce  is  with  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  our  country." 
Col.  Pratt,  in  a memorandum  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  15th  of 
February,  remarked  that — 

“ The  importance  of  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  empire  has  led  to  various  attempts, 
by  different  nations,  at  sundry  periods  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Though  all 
these  attempts,  excepting  the  Dutch,  have  proved  abortive,  that  is  not  an  adequate  reason 
for  our  refraining  from  making  a vigorous  effort  now. 

“ The  Chinese  Empire,  long  barricaded  against  commercial  intercourse  or  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  countries,  is  now  measurably  thrown  open  for  the  enterprise  of 
Americans,  as  among  4 the  most  favored  nations,*  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  a judicious  embassy,  characterized  by  the  justice  which  should  ever  sway  our  gov- 
ernment, will  succeed  in  establishing  intercourse  with  Japan  and  Corea  that  may  be 
laigely  beneficial  to  the  American  people. 

44  Though  Japan  and  Corea  are  much  lesB  extensive  and  populous  than  China,  (with 
which  we  have  just  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty,)  both  countries  are  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention from  the  American  people.  Debarred  from  intercourse  with  Japan,  the  remainder 
of  the  world  has  paid  less  attention  to  that  empire  than  its  character  may  justly  demand. 
With  a population  exceeding  fifty  millions,  (about  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,)  the  Japanese  empire  combines  a degree  of  civilization  and 
power  that  may  well  render  it  respectable  and  formidable  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
That  civilization,  even  judging  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  concerning  it,  places  Japan 
in  advance  of  several  countries  with  which  our  government  now  maintains  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations.  The  industry  of  the  Japanese  is  said  to  be  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Chinese ; and  many  of  the  leading  arts  of  useful  life  are  practised  by  them 
with  a degree  of  success  unsurpassed  in  some  of  the  European  nations  with  which  we 
are  on  terms  of  political  intercourse.  Though  nearly  all  foreign  trade  is  forbidden,  the 
internal  commerce  of  Japan  (the  trade  between  its  large  cities  and  populous  provinces)  is 
very  extensive ; the  intercourse  between  the  great  markets  and  all  sections  of  the  empire 
being  facilitated  by  numerous  coasting  vessels  and  well  conditioned  roads. 

44  The  power  of  the  government  may  be  estimated  by  the  statement  that  the  army 
ordinarily  consists  of  about  a hundred  thousand  infantry  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry, 
which  force  is  increased  in  warfare  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men.  And  as 
for  agriculture,  where  is  there  in  the  world  a country  more  industriously  cultivated  ? The 
few  travellers  who  have  ever  4 penetrated  the  intenor,*  concur  in  stating  that  the  soil  of 
Japan,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely productive ; 4 and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  (which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia,)  is  so  diligently  cultivated, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country  a single  nook  of  untilled  land,  even  the 
dry  summits  of  the  mountains.*  Jeddo,  the  chief  town  of  the  empire,  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Little  as  we  know  of  Japan,  in  comparison  with 
our  knowledge  of  other  countries,  we  know  enough  of  it  to  render  us  desirous  of  a closer 
acquaintance. 

44  Corea  also  possesses  a large  population — estimated  at  fifteen  millions ; and  assimi- 
lates in  character  to  the  Chinese  empire,  with  which  it  is  slightly  connected  in  political 
relations.  The  Coreans  and  Chinese,  it  may  be  added,  are  now  nearly  the  only  foreign- 
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en  with  whom  the  Japanese  allow  any  business  intercourse,  however  limited  Though 
we  cannot  expect  anything  like  equal  advantages  from  intercourse  with  Corea,  it  seems 
desirable  to  include  that  country  along  with  Japan  in  the  projected  mission,  as  negotia- 
tions with  both  countries  may  be  despatched  with  little  additional  expense  by  the  same 
ambassador. 

“ With  the  successful  issue  of  the  late  mission  to  the  Chinese  empire,  we  may  well 
feel  encouraged  to  attempt  an  extension  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations 
nearly  similarly  situated ; and  where  can  we  now  find  a better  field  for  enterprise  than 
is  furnished  by  the  countries  included  in  the  proposed  mission — the  empire  of  japan  and 
the  kingdom  of  Corea,  with  their  aggregate  population  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  ? 

“ The  missions  should  be  placed  on  a liberal  basis.  4 The  day  and  the  hour*  have  now 
arrived  for  turning  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  seamen  into  the  harbors  and 
markets  of  these  long-secluded  countries.  Another  year  should  not  elapse  before  the 
American  people  may  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  the  4 star-spangled  banner’ 
is  recognized  as  an  ample  passport  and  protection  for  all  of  our  enterprising  countrymen, 
who  may  be  engaged  in  extending  American  commerce  into  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  despatch  suitable  diplomatic  and  commercial  agents  on  behalf  of  our 
government.” 


COUNTERFEIT  GOLD  SOVEREIGNS. 

Messrs.  Beebe  & Parahall,  brokers,  of  Wall-street,  New  York,  sent  a sovereign  to  R. 
M.  Patterson,  Esq.,  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  for 
examination,  which  proves  to  be  a counterfeit,  and  a very  dangerous  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  its  detection.  He  says : — 

“ It  bears  the  head  of  George  IV.,  and  the  date  1824.  It  is  of  the  full  legal  weight — 
123.3  grains.  It  has  the  proper  color  and  texture,  not  only  at  the  surface,  but  in  the 
interior,  as  exhibited  on  cutting.  It  has  the  true  diameter ; and,  though  there  is  some 
excess  in  thickness,  it  is  scarcely  such  as  to  attract  attention.  Its  mechanical  execution 
is  so  perfect,  as  to  elude  detection  by  an  ordinary  observer,  even  with  the  aid  of  a glass. 
There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  test,  short  of  actual  assay,  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  piece ; and  it  is,  the  trial  by  specific  gravity.  A genuine  sovereign  would 
show  a specific  gravity  varying  from  17.50  to  17.90.  The  piece  in  question  gives  but 
16-22.  On  assay,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  as  follows  >— 


Gold,. 803-lOOOths. 

Silver, .. I22-1000ths. 

Copper, 72-1000 ths. 


“ The  value  of  the  piece  is  84  26.  The  genuine  sovereign  yields,  very  uniformly, 
915£  thousandths  of  gold,  and  is  worth  from  $4  83  to  $4  86,  according  to  weight  The 
profit  to  the  maker,  or  loes  to  the  holder  of  the  false  coin,  is  consequently  50  to  60  cents 
per  piece,  or  13  to  14  per  cent  Counterfeiters  are  not  usually  content  with  such  moderate 
gain ; and  it  could  only  be  made  available  by  an  operation  on  a large  scale.  There  would 
seem,  therefore,  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  such  counterfeits  have  been  made,  and 
put  in  circulation.  This  is,  however,  the  first  that  has  come  under  our  notice  at  the  mint” 


MAYSVTLLE  HEMP  MARKET. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  little  city  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  as  a business  point, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  extensive  hemp  market  in  the  Union. 
44  We  have  ascertained,”  aaya  the  Eagle, 41  at  some  trouble,  the  number  of  tons  of  hemp  ar- 
rived at  and  sold  in  this  iparket,  or  shipped  to  eastern  ports  on  producer’s  account,  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  The  total  amount  for  that  period  is  a 
fraction  over  1,699  tons,  or  in  round  numbers  1,700  tons,  of  which  40  were  water-rotted. 
At  $60  per  ton,  which  we  have  found  upon  an  accurate  calculation  to  be  the  average 
price  daring  that  time,  at  contract,  as  well  as  at  ordinary  sale,  the  sum  total  is  presented 
of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars ; most  of  which  amount,  in  actual  cash,  has 
been  disbursed  in  Maysville,  by  our  own  manufacturers,  or  by  agents  of  other  manufac- 
turing houses  at  a distance,  and  commission  merchants.” 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  TRADE. 

It  is,  says  the  Philadelphia  American,  a very  generally  admitted  fact,  that  Gulf  of 
Mexico  risks  are  taken  by  our  Insurance  Offices  at  inadequate  premiums.  There  has 
lately  come  to  our  knowledge  the  history  of  a successful  speculation  upon  this  moderation 
of  the  officers.  A house  in  New  York  having  a large  quantity  of  merchandise,  largely 
and  hopelessly  depreciated  in  value,  shipped  and  re-shipped  the  goods  between  that  port 
and  New  Orleans,  well  covered,  adding  at  each  trip  the  amount  of  the  successive  pre- 
miums. When  this  had  reached  about  thirty  per  cent,  the  Insurance  Company  paid  for 
the  property.  Will  some  of  our  casuists  say  if  this  was  altogether  fair? 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a comb  factory  at  Meriden,  Connecticut: — “ The  propri- 
etors one  day  put  up  a quantity  of  combs,  of  the  first  and  second  qualities,  with  Ameri- 
can labels,  and  some  of  the  third  quality  with  English  labels,  and  sent  the  whole  to  one 
of  their  customers  in  New  York.  A gentleman  stepped  into  the  store  where  they  were 
for  sale,  and  after  examining  the  different  qualities  for  some  time,  took  up  those  with  the 
English  label,  and  said,  ‘ Well,  the  English  do  make  the  best  article  after  all/  ” 


FIRST  ARRIVAL  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Times  says : — “ On  Sunday  last,  the  American  ship  Franconia 
arrived  in  this  port,  bringing  as  part  of  her  cargo  twelve  hogsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar. 
This  is  the  firet  arrival  of  American  grown  sugar  in  this  country,  but  we  suspect  that  it 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a trade  which  will,  in  a few  years,  become  a very  considerable 
one,  if  the  new  sugar  duties  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  pass  in  their  present  form.  The 
sugar  received  by  the  Franconia  must  necessarily  have  been  shipped  before  anything  was 
known  or  suspected  of  the  reduction  of  duties  now  proposed ; and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  could  be  imported  with  profit 
at  a duty  of  36a.  per  cwt ; so  that,  if  there  was  any  chance,  whatever,  of  their  succeed- 
ing under  such  a duty,  they  cannot  fail  to  pay  handsomely,  now  that  the  duty  is  reduced 
to  24s.  per  cwt  We  feel  no  doubt  that  they  will  pay  if  they  are  at  all  well  selected ; for 
on  Saturday  last  we  saw  samples  of  two  other  expected  lots  of  American  sugar,  both  of 
which  had  been  examined  by  a sugar  broker,  who  states  that  they  will  leave  a handsome 
profit — at  least  10  per  cent — in  this  country,  even  if  the  price  of  sugar  should  fall  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  duty  repealed.  The  prices,  therefore,  are  no  obstacle.” 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  of  great  variety  and  abundance,  but  as  yet  un- 
developed. From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  at  the  late  session  of  the 
legislature,  we  learn  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  producing  about  $125,000  annually,  and  affording  em- 
ployment to  300  or  500  perrons.  In  the  same  county,  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore, 
which  does  not  lose  25  per  cent  in  smelting.  Tallapoosa,  too,  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  they  afford  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.  Goldville  is  supported  by 
one  mine.  Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and  Chambers.  There  are 
iron  foundries  in  Benton  and  Talladega.  No  doubt,  were  this  rich  mineral  region  ex- 
amined by  a scientific  person,  many  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.  In  Blount, 
nitre  is  found  in  abundance.  This  side  of  Tuscaloosa,  coal  is  found  in  immense  quanti- 
ties, and  in  many  other  places.  In  Clarke,  salt  can  be  manufactured  at  or  near  Jackson. 
Iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  etc.,  are  also  found  in  this  county.  Lead  ore,  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the 
Muscle  Shoals ; and  all  these,  and  others,  exist  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state. t 
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1- — Jin  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy . comprising  an  Introduction  to  the  Science.  By  William 
Phillips,  F.  L.  8n  sic-,  etc.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Cambridge  and  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Soci- 
eties. Fifth  edition,  from  the  fourth  London  edition,  by  Robkrt  Allan  ; containing  the  Latest  Disco* 
veries  in  American  and  Foreign  Mineralogy.  With  Numerous  Additions  to  the  Introduction.  By 
Francis  Alorr,  Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  etc.,  etc.  Boston : William  D.  Ticknor  is,  Co. 

This  elementary  treatise  on  mineralogy  has  passed  through  five  editions  in  England,  where  we  know* 
from  good  authority,  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  useful  treatise  in  the  language.  It  em- 
braces, of  course,  the  entire  labors  of  Mr.  Phillips ; and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Alger,  the  American 
editor,  are  neither  few  in  number,  nor  small  in  quantity.  The  fret  is,  Mr.  Alger  is  not  a mete “scissors  and 
paste"  book-maker,  but  a learned  and  laborious  scholar,  as  will  be  readily  inferred,  even  by  those  who  art 
not  acquainted  with  the  fret,  (as  we  are,)  from  a careful  examination  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions which  he  has  made  to  it,  touching  the  mineralogies!  resources  of  our  own  country.  The  matter 
introduced  by  Mr.  Alger  exceeds  three  hundred  pages.  It  comprises  over  one  hundred  additional  figures 
in  the  introduction  and  the  descriptive  part ; with  the  new  species,  foreign  and  American,  brought  into 
notice  since  the  date  of  the  last  edition,  and  the  addition  of  many  foreign,  as  well  as  all  the  important 
American  localities.  The  principal  authorities  consulted  by  Mr.  A.,  in  making  the  additions,  have  been 
the  State  reports  by  Professors  Hitchcock,  Beck,  Emmons,  Shepherd,  Rogers,  Drs.  T roost,  Jackson,  and 
H&oghton.  The  localities  in  Neva  Scotia  are  from  the  personal  observations  of  Mr.  Alger  and  Dr.  Jackson. 
It  forms  a beautifully  printed  volume,  of  nearly  700  octavo  pages,  in  the  best  style  of  Boston  typography. 

2. — Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine;  comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases , Morbid  Structures,  be.  By  Jamkb  Copland,  M.  D.,  F.  &.  8.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Charles  A.  Lea,  M.  D.  8vo.  New  York : Harper  Ac  Brothers. 

Four  numbers,  (144  pages  each,)  of  this  new  medical  dictionary  have  already  been  published.  It  wiU 
be  completed  in  about  twenty  nnmbers,  and  form  four  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  600  pages  each.  We 
shall  notice  the  work  as  it  progresses ; but,  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  perhaps  reader  a more  acceptable 
service  to  the  enterprising  publishers  and  the  public,  than  to  annex  the  introductory  notice  of  the  Amen* 
can  editor : — 

“ Regarding  this  work  aa  decidedly  the  leading  medical  production  of  the  age,  both  as  regards  the  phi- 
losophy it  inculcates,  the  vast  accumulation  of  facts  it  presents,  as  well  as  the  systematic  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged,  the  editor  will  not  feel  himself  justified  in  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  original 
text.  He  therefore  pledges  himself  ro  preserve  the  different  articles  in  their  integrity,  neither  mutilating 
by  omissions,  nor  qualifying  by  alterations  and  modifications.  Indeed,*  so  highly  elaborated  and  finished 
are  the  different  articles,  that  they  form  very  complete  monographs  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ; 
and  no  one  could  expect,  unless  prompted  by  a high  degree  of  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  to  be  able  to 
Improve  upon  the  labors  of  the  accomplished  author.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
as  medicine  is  a rapidly  progressive  science,  additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  our  knowledge,  in  Mb 
various  departments.  Moreover,  the  medical  literature  of  our  country  is  but  little  known  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  works  of  American  physicians  hare  heretofore  not  perhaps  received  that  degree  of  at- 
tention abroad,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  These  omissions  and  deficiencies,  so  far  as  they  exist, 
it  is  the  design  of  the  publisher  to  have  supplied ; and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  the  editor  to  keep 
this  object  especially  in  view.  It  is  a fret  also  universally  acknowledged,  that,  in  con  sequence  of  the  di- 
versified range  of  our  climate,  and  its  extreme  vicissitudes,  we  have  diseases  which  are  not  only  unknown 
to  the  milder  and  more  uniform  climate  of  Great  Britain,  as  yellow  fever,  eholera  infantum,  etc.,  but 
many  of  oar  diseases  assume  a type  and  malignancy  never  witnessed  in  that  country ; and  banco  they 
require  important  modifications  with  regard  to  their  treatment.  Three  frets  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
editing  the  work  ; and  in  whatever  additions  may  be  made,  practical  utility  will  be  constantly  kept  in 
view.  8uch  additions  will  be  included  in  brackets  [ ].” 

3.— Researches  on  Scrofulous  Diseases.  By  J.  G.  A.  Lcqol.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  A. 
Sidney  Doank,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  comprising  Formulae  for  the  Treatment  of  Scrofula.  New 
York  : J.  8.  Redfield. 

We  are  highly  gratified  with  Dr.  Doane’s  labor,  in  presenting  us  this  volume  in  our  own  Americana- 
gaxon  tongue;  and  only  wish  that  he  had  carried  out  his  system,  by  giving  us  the  quantities  prescribed  in 
the  formulas  of  his  Appendix— not  in  the  semi-barbaric  contractions,  but  in  plain  words  and  figures.  From 
n variety  of  observations,  we  have  no  donbt  that  mistakes  of  a very  mischievous  character  and  tendency 
are  often  made  by  the  boys  in  drug  stores,  through  an  involuntary  misapprehension  of  the  old-fashioned  and 
absurd  medical  hieroglyphics.  A short  time  since,  we  were  standing  in  a chemical  shop,  and  a prescription 
was  offered  to  one  of  the  attendants  of  mature  age,  who  refuted  to  put  up  the  mixture,  on  account  of  the 
indistinctness  of  the  pencil-marks ; but,  turning  round,  he  asked  us  if  we  recollected  the  quantities  intend- 
ed. We  satisfied  him  on  that  point,  and  the  medicine  was  sent ; but,  had  the  prescription  been  offered  to 
one  of  the  juniors,  in  his  thoughtlessness,  he  would  probably  have  put  up  the  materia  in  deadly  proportions. 
We  advise  all  physicians  to  call  things  by  their  right  names— grain,  scruple,  dram,  one,  four,  seven,  ten ; 
and  leave  all  cabalism  with  the  impostors  of  the  dark  ages.  However,  Dr.  Lugol's  Researches  are  the 
result  of  long  and  extensive  observation  and  medical  practice,  and  are  as  rational  aa  doubtless  they  are 
accurate;  and,  while  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Doane  for  bis  valuable  work,  we  trust  not  only  physicians 
but  all  other  persons,  will  study  bis  beneficial  treatise  on  scrotal*. 
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4. — Lift  on  tke  Ocean ; or.  Twenty -Fite  Tectrt  at  Sea ; being  the  Personal  Adventures  of  Ski  Author, 
By  Geokoi  Little,  for  many  years  Captain  in  the  Merchant  Service,  out  of  the  Port  of  Behimoie,  bet 
now  entirely  Blind.  Boston : Waite,  Pierce  4*  Co* 

This  is  an  interesting  volume,  detailing  the  chequered  and  constantly  changing  events  and  ciranm> 
stances  of  a sailor's  life  on  the  ocean,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years.  The  period  of  his  wanderings 
was  daring  a memorable  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  Europe  was  subjected  to  successive  and  nee  tinned 
revolutions.  The  nations  of  that  continent  were  engaged  in  a deadly  straggle  for  political  existence ; 
and  whi'e  the  taro  rival  powers,  France  and  England,  were  each  putting  forth  its  mightiest  efforts  to 
secure  the  controlling  influence,  our  infant  republic  was  reaping  a rich  and  abundant  harvest,  In  sap- 
plying  the  necessities  of  the  belligerents— thus  developing  her  boundless  resources*  end  laying  the  foue* 
datioa  of  her  naval  prowess,  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  her  subsequent  conflict  with  Greet  Britain. 
In  many  of  the  exciting  incidents  growing  out  of  these  events,  the  author  of  this  volume  was  an  actor; 
and  a participator,  too,  in  the  exposures  and  sufferings  which  war  inevitably  occasions.  The  full  and 
apparently  faithful  view  he  has  given  of  nautical  life,  will  more  than  overbalance  whatever  errors  in  eom- 
position  be  has  committed.  His  style,  though  homely,  is  graphic,  and  the  volume  is  calculated  to  remove 
many  erro aeons  and  unfavorable  impressions  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  character  and  habits  of  sas  mss 

& — A Treatise  on  the  American  l*w  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  having  reference  to  the  Statutory 
Previsions  and  Decisions  of  the  several  United  States , with  a Selection  of  Precedents.  By  Jon 
N.  Tayloe,  Counasllor  at  Law.  New  York : JJohn  0.  Voorhies. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  Amerioan  work  of  any  importance  on  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
learned,  but  nearly  obsolete  works  of  Wood  fall  and  Comyn,  are  considered  almost  useless  in  this  country, 
from  the  fact  of  their  failing  to  exhibit  a correct  view  of  the  law  as  it  exists,  under  the  influence  of  our 
republican  institutions,  reformed  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  refined  by  the  intelligence  of  oar 
judiciary.  The  present  work,  Mr.  Taylor  informs  at,  is  intended  to  supply  a want  of  daily  interest,  not  only 
to  ths  profession,  but  also  to  the  community.  It  is  a plain,  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  oooimoo 
law,  including  the  later  English  eases,  so  flu  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  United  States,  with  their  statutory 
alterations  and  modifications,  and  the  leading  decisions  in  those  states  where  the  legal  science  has  been  most 
cultivated  and  improved.  The  work  is  highly  recommended  by  some  of  our  leading  jurists,  who  are,  of 
course,  batter  able  to  Estimate  its  value  than  the  un-professional  editor  of  this  Magaxine. 

fi. A History  of  the  Society  of  Friends : Compiled  from  its  Standard  Records , and  ether  Authentk 

Sources.  By  William  R.  Waostatf,  M.  D.  Part  1.  New  York : Wiley  k Putnam. 

Although  Friends,  says  the  author  of  this  volume,  have  many  ably  written  records  of  the  rise  and  program 
of  their  society,  yet  they  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  a great  measure  onadapted  to  general  reading,  aithm 
from  their  quaintness,  or  their  verbosity  of  style.  This,  he  adds,  aocmuts  for  the  acknowledged  ignorance 
of  the  society  as  to  Its  history,  and  especially  the  youth,  who  deem  H a severe  task,  instead  of  a pleasure, 
to  ponder  over  its  pages,  where  they  might  with  advantage  reflect  on  the  character  and  lives  of  those  men, 
who,  though  they  did  not  daxzle  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  any  brill  iast  schemes  of  worldly  ambition,  En- 
nobled themselves  and  the  human  family  by  raising  and  supporting  the  standard  of  Christianity  within,  as 
the  bulwark  of  pure  religion.  Dr.  W.,  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  his  profession,  has,  with  coon 
Bendable  seal,  collected  and  digested  the  materials  necessary  for  such  a work ; and,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  given  them  in  a dear  and  comprehensive  form.  The  present  part  is  devoted  to  transactions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A second  part,  containing  a full  accoont  of  the  trials  and  privations  of  the 
society  in  the  Western  world,  is  soon  to  appear. 

7.— Human  Magnetism : its  Claims  to  Dispassionate  Inquiry.  Being  an  Attempt  to  shorn  ths  UtHitu 
of  its  Application  for  the  Relief  of  Human  Sufering . By  W.  Nkwxmam,  Esq.,  M.E.  fit.  New 
York : Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

Bo  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  this  volume  appears  to  contain  a rational  defence  of  human  mag* 
netism,  particularly  in  its  application  for  the  relief  of  physical  suffering.  The  introduction  is  quite  elabo- 
rate, and  contains,  besides,  thirteen  chapters,  each  devoted  to  a particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Tbe 
second  chapter  goes  to  show  that  magnet  ism  is  not  a satanic  agency,  nor  supernatural.  Tbe  opposition  of 
medical  man,  generally,  to  the  doctrine  of  magnetism,  is  considered  in  one  chapter,  mod  its  applicability 
to  the  relief  of  medical  and  surgical  disease  in  another.  We  go  for  examining  everything  that  pnfihn  a 
daim  upon  human  investigation ; and  would  not,  therefore,  lightly  reject  a subject  that  has  chested  the 
attention  of  so  many  wise  and  good  men.  “ Prove  ail  things— hold  feat  that  which  is  good,**  is  as  appfe- 
cable  to  magnetism,  as  to  politics  or  religion. 

a—  Tha  Recruit ; a Compilation  of  Exercises  and  Mouemsnts  of  Infantry,  Light  Infantry,  and  Mfe 
men,  according  to  the  Latest  Improvements.  By  Captain  Joan  T.  Cairns.  Now  York : E.  Walker. 
We  never  performed  but  one  half  day's  “ military  duty,  as  the  law  directs,**  in  our  life ; and  we  have 
no  wish  to  do  another.  We  have  no  taste,  talent,  or  inclination  for  “ arms  ;**  and  our  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  a manual  of  this  dascription  is,  therefore,  not  worth  a straw.  We  are,  moreover,  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  of  fighting,  and  consider  it  at  once  wicked  and  ridiculous— a conclusive  evidence  of  that 
depravity  which  the  founder  of  Christianity  came  to  save  men  ft oca.  A 14  Christian**  soldier,  appears  to 
ns  a perfect  anomaly.  To  call  such  a on#  an  infidel,  would  be  for  more  charitable  «btTi  to  deal  out  the 
stigma  upon  the  whole  race  of  deists,  from  Hume  down  to  Parker. 
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*^—-4  TnttU*  upn  Ik . Dittmtu  ami  BtfUma  •/  Os  Organa  of  Ik*  Vait*.  By  Colohbat  Da 
L’Lserb,  M.  Dn«te^  etc.  Translated  by  J.F.  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.  Boston : Otis,  Broaden  A Co. 

The  favorable  and  unique  situation  which  the  author  of  this  treatise  occupied  for  many  yean,  as 
founder  and  director  of  the  Orthophonlc  Institution,  at  Paris,  afforded  him  such  means  of  observation 
upon  this  class  of  affections,  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  person.  He  received  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  prise  of  five  thousand  francs,  for  his  works  upon  the  mechanism  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  errors  of  speech,  and  particularly  that  of  stuttering.  It 
describes  the  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  veice,  the  medical  treatment  of  the  more 
common  of  these  affections,  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  preserve  their  health.  Such  point*  as 
related  strictly  to  surgical  details,  the  translator  has  omitted,  in  order  to  render  them  more  compact* 
and  practically  useful  to  the  general  reader. 

10. — The  Fhrmers*  and  Emigrants’  Hand-Book  ; being  a Fall  and  Complete  Guide  for  the  Farmer  and 
the  Emigrant ; comprising  the  clearing  of  Forest  and  Prairie  I And,  Gardening , Farming,  gome- 
tulip,  Tanners \ Cookery,  and  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases.  With  Copious  Hints,  Recipes , 
and  Tables.  By  Josiab  T.  Marshall,  author  of  **  The  Emigrant’s  True  Guide.”  New  York : D. 
Appleton  fa  Co.  Philadelphia:  George  8.  Appleton. 

This  volume,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  title-page,  quoted  in  full,  embraces  a wide  range  of  sntyects.  It 
appears  to  be  a luminous  and  ample  directory  and  guide  for  the  emigrant  from  the  European  countries 
and  from  the  eastern  states,  about  to  remora  and  settle  in  the  far  west ; and  it  well  calculated,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  numberless  trials  and  disadvantages  that  most  inevitably  fall 
in  their  way  without  the  information  furnished  in  the  present  volume.  Indeed  we,  who  have  no  idea  of 
leaving  our  home  in  the  east,  find  much  in  it  to  interest  and  instruct  us  in  matters  of  which  we  were  ignorant. 

1L — Tks  Goldmaksr’s  Village.  Translated  from  the  German  of  H.  Zschokke.  New  York : D.  Apple- 
ton  A Co.  Philadelphia : George  8.  Appleton. 

This  forms  another  of  the  admirable  series  of  books  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  general  title  of 
M Tales  for  the  People,  and  their  Children.”  The  publishers  state,  in  a note  appended,  that  this  narrative 
at  the  Goldmaker's  Village”  is  the  first  of  “ a series  of  cboiee  biographical  and  scenic  works,  designed 
for  household  instruction  and  improvement.”  It  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal  truthfulness 
and  veracity,  as  the  narratives  included  in  that  popular  volume,  published  some  months  since — “ Incidents 
of  Social  Life  amid  the  European  Alps.” 

12.— History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencemewhof  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815.  By  Archibald  Ausob,  F.  R.  8.  E.  Abridged  from  the  last  London  edi- 
tion. By  Edward  8.  Gould.  New  York : A.  8.  Barnes  4b  Co. 

This  Is  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  GonkTs  admirable  abridgment  of  Alison.  Our  opinion  of  its  character 
was  expressed  oa  its  first  appearance,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  fast  becoming  a text-book  in 
our  colleges,  academics,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  for  which  h is  well  adapted,  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  questions,  Ac.  The  unequivocal  recommendations  which  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Gould's 
abridgment,  by  such  men  as  Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story,  Dr.  Matthews,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  teoden  anything  that  we  might  say  in  its  favor  a work 
at  supererogation. 

H. — A Plain  System  of  Elocution ; or,  logical  and  Musical  Reading  and  Declamation,  with  Exercises 
tn  Prose  and  Veres,  etc.  By  G.  V abdbkhoff.  New  York : C.  Shepherd. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  considerably  enlarged.  It  has  before  been  noticed  in  this  Ma- 
gazine. The  exercises  are  distinctly  marked  for  the  guidance  of  the  ear  and  voice  of  the  pupil ; and  there 
ia  moreover  added  an  appendix,  containing  a copious  practice  in  oratorical,  poetical,  and  dramatic  reading 
end  recitation.  It  is  designed  not  only  for  classes,  and  the  ose  of  schools,  bat  for  private  pupils ; and  ia 
highly  recommended  by  teachers,  and  several  leading  Journals.  It  is  not  remarkably  well  printed,  al- 
though in  large  and  distinct  type. 

14. — An  Essay  on  ths  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science.  By  Elisha  Baxtlktt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Philadelphia : Lea  A Blanchard. 
Mrom  the  examination  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  oo  this  sssny  of  the  philosophy  of  medical  science, 
we  ere  satisfied  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  attentive  student,  who  has  drank  deeply  of  the  philosophy 
of  bit  profession  from  an  ardent  devotion  to  it.  It  differs  widely  from  any  treatise  of  the  kind  that  has 
Allan  under  our  observation,  and  has  more  originality  than  we  usually  meet  with  in  professional  works. 
It  b,  moreover,  written  in  a clear  and  beautiful  style,  and  may  be  road  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  all  who 
wish  to  learn  ■fttmahing  valuable  concerning  the  philosophy  of  a subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  race. 

IA— Harper’s  Family  Library,  Mo.  178.  Voyages  Round  ths  World,  from  tks  Death  of  Captain  Cask 
to  the  Present  Time;  including  Remarks  on  the  Social  Condition  of  Os  Inhabitants  of  the  Recently 
Discovered  Countries,  their  Progress  in  the  Arte , and  more  especially  their  Advancement  t*  Religious 
Knowledge.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

The  present  volume,  forming  the  179d  number  of  the  Family  Library,  and  a continuation  of  the  Slst 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  or  the  83d  number  of  the  Family,  famishes  the  reader  with 
a narrative  of  the  various  voyages  round  the  world,  prior  to  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook. 
It  commences  with  Portloeh  and  Dixon,  and  closes  with  the  voyages  of  Mergen,  Wilson,  Belcher,  and 
Although  an  outline  history  of  the  most  interesting  voyages  of  discovery,  It  presents  a comprabsn- 
rive  view  of  the  subjects  embraaed. 
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16.  — Wright's  “ Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language;*1  “ Hours  of  Idleness  Improved,  or 
Tete-a-  Tete  Conversation  on  Language  and  Belles  Lettres ;**  and  “ Philosophical  Lectures  on  Last - 
guage.**  New  York  : Barnard  dt  Co. 

An  examination  of  these  useful  and  interesting  works  on  the  structure  of  our  language,  induces  us  to 
unite  in  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable  plaudits  conferred  on  their  merits,  by  the  most  distinguished 
linguists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  bare  no  hesitation  in  commending  these  wtfcks  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  a critical  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  language. 

17.  — Home  on  the  Psalms.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

A new,  beautiful,  and  cheap  edition  of  a well  known  standard  work,  that  has  been  read  and  admired 
by  the  wise  and  good  men  of  all  religions  sects.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  present  edition  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  eloquent  introduction,  by  tho  late  Edward  Irving,  the  celebrated  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Chuck 
n London.  It  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  is  afiotded  at  $1  50. 

18.  — Library  of  American  Biography.  Conducted  by  Jared  Sparks.  Second  Series.  VoL  5.  Boston : 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  admirable  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  Americans,  embraces 
the  lives  of  Count  Rumford,  Zebulun  Montgomery  Pike,  and  Samuel  Gaston.  The  memoir  of  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  of  Rumford,  occupies  more  than  one-half  the  volume,  ^nd  was  prepared  by  James 
Renwick,  LL.  D.  It  appears  to  be  a concise,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive  narrative,  presenting 
all  the  most  prominent  ovents  and  circumstances  in  the  life  of  that  reraarkabe  man. 

19.  — Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a Scriptural  Institution,  in  a Correspondence  between  the  Per. 
Richard  Fuller , of  S.  C.,  and  Rev.  Francis  Way  land,  of  R.  /.  New  York  : Lewis  Colby. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  took  place  between  Dn. 
Fuller  and  Wayland.  It  has  been  revised  by  the  authors,  and  a preface  by  Dr.  Way  land  appears,  which 
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Abt.  L— COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND.* 

IV. 

Afflicted  with  the  sight  of  our  exceeding  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
many  men,  otherwise  enlightened,  have  been  disposed  to  conclude  that 
the  habit  of  association  was  not  consistent  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
French  people  ; that  French  commerce  was  deficient  in  the  instinct  ne* 
cessary  for  its  production  ; that  its  power  was  not  appreciated  ; and  that, 
consequently,  its  want  was  unfelt.  How  strange  is  this  mode  of  regard* 
ing  the  character  and  tendencies  of  a nation ! and  yet,  with  this  assumption 
as  a basis,  these  persons  have  come  before  the  world  as  teachers,  and 
have  undertaken  to  read  lectures  to  the  merchants,  with  a view  to  their 
instruction.  Instead  of  bestowing  upon  trade  and  traders  their  very  use* 
less  lessons,  they  might  advantageously  turn  to  those  who  make  laws,  and 
invite  them,  not  to  establish  companies,  nor  even  to  favor  the  habit  of 
association  by  any  encouragement,  which  would  be  superfluous  where  so 
many  individual  interests  are  tending  constantly  to  its  production,  butsim* 
ply  to  remove  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  by  which  natural  tendencies 
are  counteracted.  It  was  long  since  proved  that  French  commerce  was 
not  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of  other  nations,  when  let  alone,  and 
that  for  the  production  of  the  institutions  that  are  needed,  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary  but  the  grant  to  the  French  people  of  a little  of  the  same  liberty 
that  is  enjoyed  by  the  English  and  the  Americans. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  proofs  that  such  is  the  case,  having  had 
but  lately  most  disastrous  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  errors  and  abuses 
remarked  in  the  recent  formation  and  conduct  of  limited  partnerships,  in 
transferable  shares,  afford  striking  evidence,  first,  of  the  tendency  of  capi* 
tal  in  the  direction  of  commercial  association,  and  second,  of  the  defects 
in  the  law.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  spirit  of 
association  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  action,  and  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
legislative  restraints  by  which  it  was  overpowered  and  smothered.  It  was 


* Conclusion  of  the  article,  commenced  in  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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not  the  spirit  that  was  wanted.  That  was  exhibited  in  all  directions,  but 
the  law  did  not  permit  its  development,  and  it  was  held  captive,  notwith- 
standing all  its  struggles  for  freedom.  In  the  effort  it  turned  and  twisted 
the  law  by  which  it  felt  itself  to  be  opposed  and  oppressed.  Everything 
was  done  to  make  the  law  bend  to  its  desires,  and  from  this  unfortunate 
warfare  between  the  spirit  of  association  seeking  a field  for  the  exertion 
of  its  powers,  and  the  spirit  of  regulation  seeking  its  repression  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  have  arisen  the  many  disorders  and  abuses  that  are 
complained  of.  1 

In  looking  at  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  that  which  first  strikes  us  is  the  great  importance  which  the  system 
of  limited  partnership  has  acquired,  both  for  the  number  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  they  have  attempt- 
ed. If  the  reader  has  fully  understood  what  we  have  already  said  in  re- 
ference to  this  species  of  association,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  intended  for  such  extensive  undertakings;  and  yet  so  great  has 
been  the  tendency  in  that  direction,  that  there  has  been  a disposition  to 
apply  it  to  everything,  and  no  enterprise  has  been  thought  too  great  to  be 
brought  within  its  domain.  Whence  has  arisen  the  almost  exclusive  pre- 
dominance of  this  particular  form  ? It  has  been  produced  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  as  the  reader  must  already  have  seen.  The  common  partner- 
ship not  being,  by  reason  of  its  numerous  requirements,  susceptible  of  ap- 
plication to  extensive  operations,  and  there  being  no  power  to  form  the 
societes  anonymes , the  limited  partnership  has  been  the  sole  outlet  by  means 
of  which  the  spirit  of  association  could  find  employment  on  a large  scale 
for  its  energies,  and  every  one  that  has  desired  to  invoke  its  aid  in  sup- 
port of  a project  of  any  importance,  has  availed  himself  of  that  form,  not 
as  the  best,  but  as  the  only  possible  one.  The  capitalist,  willing  to  se- 
cure to  himself  some  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  co-operation 
with  his  fellow  men,  and  to  benefit  by  the  chances  offered  by  extensive 
enterprises,  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  companies  formed  on  this 
principle,  not  as  to  those  which  offered  the  most  satisfactory  securities, 
but  as  being  those  to  which  alone  large  operations  seemed  to  belong. 
Projectors  and  capitalists,  have  resorted  thereto,  without  reflection  or 
enquiry,  for  enquiry  is  useless  when  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice,  and 
thus  has  the  limited  partnership  become,  notwithstanding  its  great  de- 
fects, almost  the  only  species  of  commercial  association. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  most  of  the  limited  partnerships,  recent- 
ly formed,  have  been  a sort  of  disguised  societes  anonymes , usurping  the 
place  that  should  be  occupied  by  that  species  of  association.  A man,  not 
remarkable  for  steadiness,  or  for  the  possession  of  any  remarkable  talent, 
and  having  neither  an  establishment  of  his  own,  nor  the  means  to  form 
one,  presented  himself : he  called  around  him  persons  who  had  capital  to 
invest : and  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  an  association  with  a 
sufficient  capital,  he  constituted  himself  the  acting  partner.  At  other 
times,  capitalists  came  together  spontaneously,  and  with  reference  to 
some  determinate  object,  and  having  assessed  themselves  for  the  creation 
of  a joint  capital,  they  then  invited  the  co-operation  of  other  persons  like 
themselves.  In  both  of  these  cases,  we  see  the  elements  of  the  societe 
anonyme . As  the  shareholders  had  alone  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  capital,  they  were  the  true  founders  of  the  company— or  rather  they 
were  the  company  itself;  and  the  acting  partner,  whether  he  opened  the 
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subscription  lists,  or  was  subsequently  called  in,  was  but  a secondary  part 
of  the  machine,  easy  to  replace  if  necessary.  The  association  existed 
neither  in  nor  by  him,  because  he  could  at  any  time  retire  without  alter* 
ing  the  conditions  of  its  existence  : nor  did  its  future  action  depend  in  any 
measure  upon  him,  because  he  had  contributed  nothing  that  was  essential 
to  its  success*  The  shareholders  had  done  all,  and  were  all.  It  was  in 
them  alone  that  the  supreme  control  should  have  rested,  while  the  acting 
partner,  the  man  of  their  selection,  and  the  work  of  their  hands,  should  have 
exercised  only  a limited  power,  under  their  direction,  and  liable  to  revo- 
cation  ; and  yet  we  see  in  how  many  cases,  by  the  mere  fact  of  selecting 
such  a person,  the  mass  of  the  shareholders  have  found  themselves  de- 
prived  of  all  influence,  while  he,  to  whom  the  association  owed  nothing, 
installed  himself  as  master,  invested  with  irrevocable  power,  uncontrolled 
and  unlimited. 

This  change  of  position  between  the  two  descriptions  of  partners,  was, 
in  itself  a serious  evil.  We  are  not  disposed  to  say  that  it  was  always 
the  result  of  improper  intentions  on  the  side  of  the  acting  partners ; on  the 
contrary,  we  see  that  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  state  of  the  commer- 
cial law,  which  prevented  the  formation  of  compagnes  anonymes . But  for 
this,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  shareholders  would  have  been  so  de- 
void of  sense  as  to  abdicate  all  control,  and  thus  deprive  themselves  of  all 
security,  when  both  could  so  readily  have  been  retained ; or,  that  the 
managers,  whether  proprietors  or  not,  would  have  dared  to  propose  such 
a course.  It  is  to  the  law,  therefore,  and  to  the  law  alone,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  deviation  from  true  principle,  in  itself  a great 
error,  and  to  become,  upon  occasion,  the  germ  of  others. 

Let  us  suppose,  and  happily  the  case  is  not  rare,  an  entire  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders,  the  special  partners,  and  the  acting  part- 
ners ; and  yet,  even  here,  we  shall  find  that  the  unnatural  adoption  of  the 
limited  partnership  brings  with  it  inconvenience  of  more  kinds  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  happen  that  the  person  chosen  for  acting  part- 
ner, although  irreproachably  correct,  may  prove  unfitted  for  the  business 
with  which  he  is  charged.  And  this  will  frequently  happen;  for  in  a new 
concern,  sometimes  devoted  to  a new  kind  of  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  correctness  of  a first  choice.  Even  without  any  such  occur- 
rence, it  is  still  an  evil  that  the  parties  interested  should  be  deprived  of  all 
control,  because  there  is  no  man  so  honest,  or  so  capable,  as  not  at  times 
to  require  that  his  actions  should  be  subjected  to  some  supervision,  when 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  others.  Even  honesty  it- 
self sometimes  gives  way,  and  the  most  active  may  be  tempted  to  loiter 
when  the  spur  is  unfelt,  thereby  omitting  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  means  placed  at  his  command.  In  the  societe  anonyme , supreme 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders  ; the  true  proprietors ; and 
the  managers  are  their  agents,  responsible  to  them,  and  liable  to  be 
changed  at  their  pleasure  ; and  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  danger  of  dis- 
missal will  be  found  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to  exertion.  What  is 
there  of  this  in  the  limited  partnership  ? The  special  partner  may  pre- 
tend to  inspect  and  advise,  as  is  sometimes  done  ; but  where  is  his  au- 
thority? Unless  the  acting  partner  be  guilty  of  acts  that  are  sufficiently 
culpable  to  warrant  bringing  him  before  a court,  a state  of  things  to 
which  we  do  not  here  refer,  they  have  no  right  but  that  of  remonstrance, 
and  however  good  may  be  their  intentions,  they  are  powerless  when  op- 
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posing  themselves  to  the  unlimited  and  irrevocable  authority  of  the  part- 
ner of  their  selection.  What  is  the  value  of  such  inspection,  deprived  an 
it  is  of  all  power  of  action  ? 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  what  we  have  here  said,  does  not  ap- 
ply in  the  cases  of  limited  partnerships,  founded  on  true  principles,  and 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : first,  that  of  having 
at  their  head  a person  well  known  to  possess  the  peculiar  talent  that  was 
required ; and  second,  that  the  undertaking  is  in  some  measure  his  own 
property,  from  the  extent  of  his  investment,  and  his  interest  in  its  succen 
— a state  of  things  affording  the  security  for  attention  and  good  manage- 
ment that  warrants  dispensing  with  the  responsibility  of  the  special  part- 
ner ; whereas,  in  the  bastard  limited  partnerships  that  have  been  founded 
in  such  numbers  within  a few  years,  negligence  and  mismanagement 
have  been  of  ordinary,  and  frequently  fatal,  occurrence. 

Another  consequence,  too,  is  that  this  mismanagement  is  always  the 
most  highly  paid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  salary  of  an  acting 
partner  within  the  modest  limits  prescribed  for  that  of  manager  of  a so- 
ciete  anonyme.  The  last  being  simply  an  elected  officer,  and  liable  to  be 
discharged,  is  subject  to  the  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  his  constituents, 
and  must  content  himself  with  a compensation  proportioned  to  the  duties 
to  be  performed.  As  he  does  not  represent  the  association,  which  dis- 
penses with  the  use  of  his  name,  and  as  he  is  under  no  responsibility  for 
its  debts,  he  gives  only  his  time,  activity,  and  intelligence,  for  which  he  is 
to  be  paid.  With  the  acting  partner  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be 
considered.  Without  referring  now  to  the  enormous  sums  which  some 
of  these  persons  have  been  permitted  to  fix  as  the  measure  of  their  com- 
pensation, it  is  obvious  that  there  are  important  considerations  b j which 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  manager  of  a societe  anonyme . Being"  invest- 
ed with  supreme  authority,  his  salary  must  be  proportioned  to  the  power 
which  he  exercises.  He  represents  the  association,  which  is  known  by 
his  name  alone.  It  is  identified  with  him,  and  all  its  faculties  become  in 
some  sort  his  own.  Could  he,  under  these  circumstances,  content  him- 
self with  the  moderate  compensation  suited  to  a mere  manager,  who  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  others,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure  lr  Would 
it  be  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so  ? His  responsibility  would  of  itself 
entitle  him  to  an  increased  allowance,  although  it  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  in  a majority  of  cases  it  is  only  nominal,  the  acting  partner  of- 
fering in  himself  no  security  whatever  for  the  faithful  compliance  with 
contracts  : certainly  none  at  all  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  is  engaged.  This  responsibility  is  nothing  but  a de- 
ception required  by  the  state  of  the  law.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  credit  of 
the  company,  and  is  only  a false  and  worthless  apology  for  security  as  re- 
gards those  who  trade  with  it,  yet,  while  thus  benefitting  no  one,  it  is  not 
the  less  a burthen  to  those  who  are  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
their  transactions  with  the  public.  Useless  to  all  the  world,  it  yet  weighs 
heavily  upon  those  who  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  ex- 
pense is  disproportioned  to  their  means.  It  helps  to  break  them  down  by 
diminishing  their  present  resources,  while  involving  them  in  liabilities  for 
the  future  to  an  extent  difficult  to  be  defined ; a false  position  produced  by 
the  state  of  the  law,  in  which  expenditure  is  caused  without  object,  and 
sacrifices  are  made  without  result.  The  labor  that  demands  compensa- 
tion, and  will  have  it,  is  that  of  the  acting  partner.  Profitable  or  not  to 
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those  who  are  compelled  to  require  him,  he  is  to  be  paid  for,  not  at  the 
price  he  is  worth,  but  that  at  which  he  values  himself,  and  that  is  most 
highly. 

We  can  now  readily  understand  the  reasons  for  the  exaggeration,  by  act- 
ing partners,  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of 
many  of  the  associations  we  have  seen : the  motives  for  the  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  stock  under  the  name  of  actions  industrieUes — working  shares : 
the  enormous  salaries : the  allowances,  premiums,  &c.  dec., — all  of  which 
have  been  very  burthensome  to  the  companies,  and  have  tended  greatly 
to  endanger  the  success  of  undertakings  the  best  planned.  They  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  the  substitution  of  the  limited  partnership 
for  the  societe  anonyms . 

We  find  all  these  difficulties  in  considering  the  proceedings  of  associa- 
tions formed  with  the  most  honorable  intentions,  and  administered  in  the 
most  faithful  manner ; but  it  is  far  worse  when  we  look  to  those  of  the 
fraudulent  ones  to  which  the  forced  adoption  of  this  form  of  association 
has  given  birth.  The  reader  can  readily  see  how  great  is  the  facility 
offered  by  the  situation  of  acting  partner,  for  the  performance  of  tricks, 
and  how  much,  both  before  and  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  this 
form  tends  to  facilitate  the  manoeuvres  of  sharpers  and  speculators.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  this  association  that  the  acting  partner  assembles  around 
him,  not  true  associates,  men  equal  to  himself  but  merely  persons  who 
supply  capital ; and  it  is  a part  of  his  business  to  prepare,  in  advance,  and 
without  their  assistance,  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking,  which  he  takes 
care  to  make  to  suit  himself.  The  agreement,  thus  prepared,  and  the  com- 
pany thus  far  formed,  he  seeks  for  associates.  Such  are  the  requisitions 
of  the  law,  which  recognizes  neither  existence  nor  authority,  except  that 
of  the  acting  partner.  Those  who  desire  shares  can  subscribe  for  them, 
and  in  doing  so  they  give  in  their  adhesion  to  an  agreement  prepared 
without  their  assistance,  and  of  the  tenor  of  which  they  are  frequently  ig- 
norant ; thus  placing  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  invoke  their 
aid — a condition  of  things  that  generally  continues  during  the  existence  of 
the  association. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  furnish  a finished  picture  of  the  disorders  to 
which  such  a course  of  proceeding  has  given  birth.  There  are  enough 
who  could  speak  upon  this  sorrowful  subject,  having  been  abundantly  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  it.  It  suffices  to  us  to  have  traced  these  disorders 
to  their  true  source,  and  to  have  shown  that  the  law,  by  its  unfortunate 
adoption  of  a system  of  regulations  and  restrictions,  the  effect  of  which  is 
not  understood,  prevents  among  us  the  honest  and  profitable  use  of  the 
great  principle  of  association,  while  leaving  ample  room  for  abuses  of 
everv  kind. 

That  the  reader  may  more  fully  understand  the  scope  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  propose  now  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  example  set 
in  a neighboring  state.  It  is  by  pursuing  a course  directly  the  reverse  of 
ours,  that  England  has  placed  herself  so  far  in  advance  of  us,  as  regards 
the  great  principle  of  commercial  association.  An  examination  of  her 
system  will  show,  that  if  not  exempt  from  defects,  it  is  at  least  free  from 
many  of  those  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  invite  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion. 
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V. 

It  is  always  useful  to  compare  the  laws  of  different  countries,  but  in  so 
doing  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  being  misled  by  false 
analogies.  Too  offen,  in  studying  foreign  legislation,  we  seize  upon  some 
prominent  parts  of  the  system,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  among 
ourselves,  and  adjust  and  arrange  them  according  to  some  preconceived 
notions,  thus  producing  an  imaginary  state  of  things,  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  reason  as  if  it  were  true — a mode  of  proceeding  far  more  likely 
to  mislead  than  to  enlighten.  Instead  of  tending  to  the  rejection  of  false 
principles  of  legislation  that  have  existed  among  us,  it  enables  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  abuses,  to  adduce  the  authority  of 
others  in  aid  thereof,  and  thus,  perhaps,  to  diminish  the  little  light  previous- 
ly obtained.  Such  has  been,  we  think,  the  effect  of  the  comparisons  that 
have  at  different  times  been  instituted  between  the  systems  of  England 
and  France,  in  this  matter  of  commercial  association. 

Examining  the  English  system  with  French  ideas,  by  aid  of  certain 
vague  and  general  indications,  and  regarding  it  as  a sort  of  counterpart 
of  our  own,  in  which  are  found  the  various  forms  of  association  known 
among  us,  except  that  of  limited  partnership,  it  is  forthwith  concluded  that 
all  that  would  be  required  to  produce  a perfect  equality,  in  this  respect,  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  to  Tender  the  two  systems  almost  identical 
with  each  other,  would  be  the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  association.  Such, 
In  fact,  was  the  reasoning  of  a jninister  of  France,  when,  in  1838,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Chambers  the  entire  abolition  of  the  limited  partnership  by 
means  of  shares,  stating  that  it  would  leave  France  then  in  possession  of 
a better  system  than  that  of  any  country  in  the  world — better  than  that 
of  England  herself,  because  there  would  remain  not  only  all  the  forms  of 
association  there  recognized,  but  the  limited  partnership  in  addition, 
which  there  was  not  tolerated.  This  was  a strange  error,  and  one 
that  the  most  careless  examination  of  well-known  facts  would  have 
sufficed  to  dissipate. 

Were  the  limited  partnership,  by  means  of  shares,  suppressed  in  France, 
what  would  remain  of  association  on  a large  scale ! Nothing  but  a few 
compagnies  anonymes, , any  increase  of  whose  number  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly  limited,  because  of  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  their  formation;  and,  therefore,  with  this  suppression 
would  disappear  all  hope  of  the  undertaking  of  extensive  operations  of  any 
kind,  as  it  is  this  form  alone  that  enjoys  anything  like  freedom,  and  the 
consequent  power  of  application  on  a large  scale.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  that  even  in  the  existing  state  of  her  legislation,  England  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  her  incorporated  companies,  which  may  be  compared 
with  our  societes  anonymes , a prodigious  number  of  companies,  with  trans- 
ferable stock,  as  imposing  by  the  extent  of  the  association,  as  by  that  of 
their  capital,  and  which  are  yet  mere  ordinary  partnerships.  In  presence 
of  this  fact,  so  universally  known,  the  ministerial  theory  falls  to  the 
ground. 

We  look  in  vain  to  the  legislation  of  England  for  our  division  of  asso- 
ciations into  three  forms,  and  are  forced  to  believe  that  it  is  a conception 
peculiar  to  France ; one,  of  which  England  has  no  idea.  In  general,  it 
does  not  enter  the  mind  of  the  English  legislator  that  the  transactions  of 
individuals  can  be  subjected  to  a systematic  classification,  and  still  less 
thatihey  must  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  certain  invariable  for- 
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mulae.  His  foresight  is  not  exhibited  in  tracing  a circle  for  the  limitation 
of  individual  action  ; in  regulating  all  its  movements,  and  establishing  the 
bounds  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exert  itself.  Whatever 
may  be  its  other  defects,  and  they  are  numerous,  the  English  law  is  in  so 
far  wise,  that  it  leaves  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual  en- 
ergy and  prudence,  and  that  it  respects  the  freedom  of  contracts  too  much 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  regulations  for  their  formation.  In  no  part  of  it 
do  we  find  any  one  form  of  association  to  have  a preference,  or  to  be  re- 
cognized to  the  prejudice  of  any  other.  It  foresees  none,  while  it  recog- 
nizes all,  disposed  to  accept  every  combination  to  which  the  mind  can 
give  birth,  provided  it  contains  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  public  order,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  third  parties.  It  is  certainly  true  that  English 
associations  are  divided  into  two  classes,  perfectly  distinct ; ordinary  asso- 
ciations, or  partnerships,  and  corporations,  or  incorporated  bodies.  This 
distinction  has,  however,  an  entirely  different  sense  from  that  which 
we  should  attribute  to  it,  judging  it  by  analogy  to  the  French  system.  It 
is  not  in  this  case  a question  of  the  particular  forms  of  association,  for  or- 
dinary partnership  has  no  invariable  form  : they  are  institutions  of  differ- 
ent orders.  The  fact  which  establishes  between  them  a fundamental  dis- 
tinction, is,  that  ordinary  partnerships  are  governed  by  the  commercial  or 
civil  law,  and  fall  within  the  domain  of  private  jurisdiction,  while  the  oth- 
ers have  relation  to  the  sovereign  authority  from  which  they  emanate, 
and  are  within  the  elevated  sphere  of  the  public  law.* 

In  France,  where  the  soil  has  been,  in  a measure,  levelled  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  where  all  traces  of  ancient  institutions  are  effaced,  there  ex- 
ists but  one  law — one  jurisdiction  ; the  ordinary  law  and  the  ordinary  ju- 
risdiction. The  public  jurisdiction  has  disappeared  with  public  institu- 
tions. This  expression,  even  of  “ public  jurisdiction,”  would  no  longer 
have  any  sense  or  value  with  us,  if  a new  public  jurisdiction  had  not 
sprung  up  in  the  constitutional  sphere.  Henceforth,  it  is  there  only  that 
it  is  to  be  found.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  where  a great  number  of 
institutions,  the  remains  of  past  ages,  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  day, 
we  find  still  subsisting  a public  jurisdiction  of  a very  complicated  charac- 
ter, not  confining  itself  to  the  constitutional  sphere,  but  extending  itself 
over  all  those  institutions  of  the  second  order,  which  are  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  comprehends,  in  general,  everything  of  a political 
character  or  value  ; everything  which  has  escaped  the  common  law ; 
everything  which  does  not  fall  within  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
civil  jurisdiction — from  the  king  and  the  parliament,  down  to  municipal 
corporations  and  churchwardens.  Connected  with  it,  in  fact,  are  almost 
all  privileges  ; for  privileges  are  not  always  in  England,  as  in  France, 
mere  exceptions  from  the  common  law.  They  are  clothed  with  the  cha- 
racter of  institutions,  and  thus  are  allies,  to  the  mass  of  facts  which  the 
public  law  includes.  It  is  within  this  very  order  of  facts  that  incorporated 

• It  will  be  obviou9  to  the  reader  that  the  author  has  in  this  and  subsequent  portions  of 
this  paper,  attributed  to  the  English  corporations  a higher  position  than  they  are  entitled 
to  occupy.  The  railroad  and  canal  companies  of  England  are  private  corporations,  sub- 
ject to  the  common  law,  like  our  own.  In  some  cases,  in  both  countries,  they  enjoy  mo- 
nopolies, as  in  those  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ; bnt,  in  general,  the  right  of  suing  and  being  sued  a9  a corporation,  and  exemption 
from  liability  of  the  shareholders,  are  the  chief  differences  between  them  and  private  part- 
nerships.— [ Translator. 
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societies  are  comprehended.  One  thus  understands  readily  that  they  are 
rather  public  institutions  than  commercial  associations.  Ordinary  part- 
nerships are  commercial  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term : that  is  to  say, 
they  enjoy  no  privileges,  but  are  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law,  and  it  is  therein  that  they  are  distinguished  from  the  corpo- 
rations ; but  they  are  subjected  to  none  of  those  restrictions  that  are  found 
in  our  code.  This  appellation  is  not  applied  tp  any  particular  form  of 
association,  but  to  all,  whatever  their  form  and  character,  formed  between 
individuals,  under  the  operation  of  the  common  law. 

For  the  present,  we  will  leave  the  incorporated  companies,  of  which 
we  shall  have,  hereafter,  much  to  say.  In  their  form,  as  well  as  in  the 
exemption  from  liability  of  their  members,  they  resemble  our  societes  ano- 
nymes , but  by  reason  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based,  the 
power  they  enjoy,  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested,  and  still 
more,  the  character  of  the  institutions  themselves,  they  occupy  a much 
more  elevated  sphere  of  action.  It  is  by  this  title  of  public  institutions 
that  they  partake  of  the  sovereign  power,  of  which  they  are  an  emana- 
tion. Leaving  out  of  view  establishments  like  these,  exceptional  in  their 
character,  we  shall  see  that  the  common  partnerships  constitute  in  them- 
selves a complete  system. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  law  in  relation  to  them.  Far 
different  from  ours,  in  which  the  various  classes  of  associations  are  di- 
vided from  each  other,  and  strictly  defined,  and  by  which  each  is  subject- 
ed to  regulations  peculiar  to  itself,  accompanied  with  endless  formalities, 
the  English  law  makes  no  distinctions.  All  are  subject  to  the  same  law, 
which  is  free  from  complication.  So  perfect  is  its  simplicity  that  we  can 
scarcely  offer  an  analysis  of  it,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than  submit  to 
our  readers  a view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  into  practice,  with 
some  remarks  upon  it,  as  opposed  to  the  more  complex  system  of  France.* 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  law  in  England  for  the  regulation  of 
commercial  association.  It  is  there  regarded  as  a contract,  free  in  its 
nature,  with  the  form  of  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do ; and  here  they 
differ  widely  from  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  feel  ourselves  constantly 
obliged  to  follow  blindly  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the  legislator,  always 
directed  and  restrained  by  the  regulations  which  he  has  imposed.  Never- 
theless, we  have,  even  now,  a shadowing  out  of  the  same  system,  weak  it 
is  true,  but  sufficiently  true  to  the  original,  in  our  societes  en participation, 
which  enjoy  perfect  freedom,  without,  to  our  knowledge,  the  smallest  dis- 
advantage resulting  therefrom. 

In  England,  an  association  is  formed  and  established  as  soon  as  the 
contracting  parties  have  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  consent,  be  it  ex- 
pressed as  it  may,  is  sufficient.  The  moment  that  two  or  more  persons 
have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  association, 
have  distributed  the  parts,  and  have  arranged  the  course  of  action,  the 


* The  author  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  attempt 
to  apply  the  partnership  laws  to  the  jointstock  system  of  bonking.  They  have  been  se 
great  as  to  have  rendered  parliamentary  interference  absolutely  necessary.  When  the 
same  person  combines  in  his  person  the  two  characters  of  partner,  creditor  and  debtor, 
the  relations  become  very  complex.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  various  complications 
of  the  English  system  without  a feeling  of  surprise  that  the  simple  form,  so  universal  in 
New  England,  by  which  all  such  difficulties  are  avoided,  should  not  be  adopted. — [TVons- 
lator. 
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business  may  begin,  as  the  parties  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them* 
There  is  no  forced  publication  of  the  names  for  the  information  of  the 
public  ; no  proclamation  of  the  terms ; nor  even,  perhaps,  of  the  existence 
of  the  contract.  If  they  suppose  that  publication  will  be  useful  to  them- 
selves, by  enabling  the  association  to  avail  itself  of  their  joint  credit,  it  rests 
with  them  to  determine  the  fact,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  a multi- 
tude of  cases  publicity  will  be  sought  by  them  with  that  view  ; but  as 
it  is  entirely  voluntary,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  dispensing 
with  it  when  they  see  fit  so  to  do.  As  a consequence  of  this,  there  exist 
constantly  in  England  associations  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  has  been  so  quiet,  and  their  course  so  unattended  with 
noise,  that  the  public  are  likely  to,  and  very  frequently  do,  remain  igno- 
rant of  their  existence  during  its  whole  period. 

Established  without  useless  ceremony,  and  without  expense,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  difficulty  in  proving  their  existence.  Every  species  of 
evidence  tending  thereto  is  receivable  in  a court  of  justice,  from  the 
sealed  contract  to  the  letters,  the  books,  and  even  verbal  testimony ; and 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  law  of  England  generally  leaves  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  proving  the  facts  that  it  imports 
them  to  establish,  requiring  only  that  they  be  fully  proved,  without  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  evidence,  whereas  the  French  law  requires,  except  in 
affairs  of  the  most  insignificant  character,  the  most  formal  and  regular 
documentary  proofs. 

The  same  facilities  exist  in  relation  to  the  division  of  the  capital  into 
shares.  In  France  this  is  permitted  to  the  sociele  anonyme  and  the  limit- 
ed partnership,  while  denied  to  the  common  partnership  ; whereas,  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  allowed  in  any  case,  the  law  being  silent  in  regard  to  it.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  exercise  of  a natural  right,  derived  from  that  of  associa- 
tion, and,  therefore,  not  requiring  to  be  referred  to.  Whenever  one  or 
more  persons  unite  for  the  transaction  of  any  species  of  business  on  joint 
account,  it  rests  with  them  to  determine  the  amount  which  each  is  to  fur- 
nish, and  the  relation  that  the  several  parts  are  to  bear  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole.  Here  we  have  the  division  of  capital,  from  which 
point  to  a division  into  transferable  shares  is  but  a step,  and  no  principle 
of  law  marks  the  interval.  Why,  for  example,  instead  of  receiving  the 
unequal  and  irregular  contributions  which  it  may  please  the  several  parties 
to  bring  into  the  concern,  should  they  not  have  a right  to  determine, 
a priori , upon  a division  of  the  capital  into  aliquot  parts,  of  which  each 
member  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  such  number  as  he  might  deem  ad- 
vantageous? We  can  see  in  this  nothing  but  a different,  and  a better, 
mode  of  proportioning  the  contributions.  It  is  far  more  convenient,  as 
the  contributors  can  more  readily  understand  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  those  of  each  to  the  whole  mass ; an  advantage  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, when  it  is  desired  to  interest  a large  number  of  persons  of  differ, 
ent  conditions  of  life.  While  it  thus  simplifies  the  relation  of  the  parties, 
it  diminishes  labor  by  facilitating  the  division  of  profit  and  the  transfer  of 
shares ; but  be  the  advantages  what  they  may,  it  is  difficult  to  see  with 
what  reason  the  law  can  undertake  to  interfere  with  so  natural  a pro- 
ceeding. 

Fully  considered,  the  system  of  shapes  is  nothing  but  the  adoption  of  & 
unit  in  the  formation  of  a large  trading  capital,  and  the  advantage  which 
results  from  it,  in  this  case,  is  similar  to  that  we  derive  from  the  adoption 
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of  a unit  of  weight,  or  of  measure  ; of  the  metre  for  distances,  the  kilo- 
gramme for  weights,  and  the  franc  for  money.  Useless  when  applied  on  a 
small  scale,  it  is  almost  indispensable  for  large  associations.  What  then 
is  there  in  it  that  should  require  the  interference  of  the  legislator  ? Cer- 
tainly nothing  ! Such  has  neen  the  sagacious  conclusion  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  England,  who  have  regarded  joint-stock  companies  as  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ordinary  partnership,  and  if  they  have  at  times  promulgated 
any  regulations  in  regard  to  them,  they  have  had  less  reference  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  capital  than  to  the  number  of  partners  associated.* 

There  yet  remain  to  be  considered,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these  as- 
sociations, several  questions  of  a different  kind  : as,  for  instance,  the  title 
by  which  the  shares  should  be  held,  and  the  mode  of  transfer ; whether 
they  should  be  in  the  names  of  the  several  partners,  and  transferable  on 
the  books  of  the  company,  or  held  by  the  bearer,  and  transferable  by  de- 
livery ; but  these  are  not  fundamental  matters.  In  regard  to  these,  we 
think  it  could  readily  be  shown  that  the  best  course  would  be,  to  leave  to 
the  associations  themselves  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  action,  contenting 
ourselves  with  the  punishment  of  fraud  when  it  shall  be  proved  to  exist. 

While  thus  regardless  of  forms,  we  find  the  English  law  in  an  equal  de- 
gree strict  and  rigorous  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  duties  of  the 
association  towards  third  parties.  In  that,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  but 
a single  principle,  applicable  to  all  trading  associations — that  of  the  un- 
limited liability  of  all  the  members.  From  the  moment  that  a man  be- 
comes interested  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  undertaking,  he 
becomes  responsible,  body  and  goods,  for  the  payment  of  all  the  debts ; 
and  this,  although  his  participation  in  the  profits  is  limited  to  the  same 
proportion  which  his  contribution  bore  to  the  whole  capital — though  he 
takes  no  part  of  the  management  of  its  affairs — and  though  his  name  is 
entirely  unknown  to  any  of  the  parties  trading  with  the  company.  If  it 
be  proved  by  his  acts,  or  by  oral  testimony — by  the  books,  or  the  corres- 
pondence— that  he  has  been  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  profit,  however 
minute,  it  is  sufficient  to  involve  him  in  an  unlimited  responsibility. 

Here  the  English  law  appears  to  us  not  only  rigorous,  but  unjust.  It 
violates  one  of  the  first  principles  of  law,  which  is,  “ that  no  man  shall  be 
held  liable  beyond  his  contract.”  The  French  law,  which  says  that  in 
the  case  of  a limited  partnership  the  special  partner  shall  not  be  held  lia- 
ble beyond  the  amount  of  capital  that  he  engaged  to  contribute,  estab- 
lishes no  exception  in  his  favor,  but  is  only  a provision  for  the  execution  of 
the  contract  according  to  its  terms,  and  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  law,  while  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  thereto 
than  the  English  system. 

This  condition  of  unlimited  liability  has  reference  only  to  third  parties, 
and  can  be  invoked  by  them  only  in  the  single  case  of  a dissolution  of  the 
company,  in  consequence  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  as  up  to  that  time  it  is 

* The  system  of  England  has  not  been  always  quite  so  liberal.  Until  recently  them 
could  be  no  association  for  Marine  Insurance,  as  all  policies  effected  by  underwriters, 
having  a joint  interest,  were  void,  and  the  sum  so  underwritten  forfeited.  The  object  of 
this  restriction  was  to  secure  to  certain  incorporate  companies  a monopoly  of  the  buai- 
ness.  During  a large  portion  of  the  last  century,  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies, 
for  any  purpose,  was  prohibited,  and  tho  re^on  alleged  therefor,  was  the  same  as  now  in 
France,  the  necessity  for  guarding  the  people  against  being  seduced  into  unprofitable 
operations. — [ Translator . 
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the  association  itself  that  is  answerable  for  the  performance  of  its  engage- 
ments, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  members.  This  prospective  liability 
does  not  prevent  shareholders  from  making  such  arrangements  among 
themselves  as  appear  expedient : limiting  the  amount  of  the  several  con- 
tributions, as  well  as  their  share  of  the  profits  : excluding  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  management  the  great  mass  of  the  associates : confiding  to 
one,  two,  or  three  of  their  own  number,  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  and 
the  formation  of  its  contracts:  or,  even  abandoning  this  direction  to 
agents,  whether  members  or  not : in  one  word,  to  give  it  that  form  which 
it  seems  to  them  best  to  adopt.  If  the  principle  of  general  liability  should 
at  some  future  time  be  invoked  by  third  parties  ; if  the  association  should 
unfortunately  fail ; so  be  it : but,  in  the  meantime,  it  may  constitute  itself 
in  such  manner  as  best  accords  with  the  views  and  the  intents  of  those 
concerned  in  its  formation. 

The  risk  of  bankruptcy  might  be,  in  a certain  degree,  prevented  by  the 
parties  themselves.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  stipulate  that  the  association 
should  be  dissolved,  and  should  discharge  its  debts,  before  its  capital 
should  be  absorbed  by  losses ; and  it  is  by  aid  of  such  a clause,  frequently 
resorted  to  in  England,  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  responsibly  is  in 
some  degree  neutralized,  and  the  parties  protected  from  risk  exceeding 
that  of  their  subscribed  capital.  Coupled  with  such  a provision,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  form  such  an  association  may  not  take,  what  description 
of  combination  shall  be  interdicted  to  it,  or  what  difficulty  can  attend  the 
formation  of  a limited  partnership.  Thus,  a merchant,  finding  himself  en- 
gaged in  a business  that  he  would  wish  to  increase  by  aid  of  additional 
capital,  applies  to  capitalists,  or  perhaps  to  other  merchants,  and  induces 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  If  he  desired  that  they  should  associate 
their  credit  and  their  names  with  his  own,  and  unite  with  him  actively  in 
the  management  of  the  concern,  it  would  be  a common  partnership  that 
he  would  establish,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  All  that  he  requires  from 
them  is  the  control  of  a certain  amount  of  capital,  in  retui  n for  which  he 
offers  them  a share  of  the  profits  of  the  operation,  retaining  himself  the 
exclusive  management.  He  alone  is  known  to  the  creditor  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  others  being  only  dormant  partners.  Can  we  see  in  this  anything 
but  a limited  partnership  7 Is  not  the  mode  of  proceeding  identical  there- 
with, and  are  not  the  positions  of  the  several  parties  precisely  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  an  ultimate  liability  which  has  no  effect  as  regards 
the  present  time  7 Such  associations  are  very  common  in  England,  for 
though  the  further  responsibility  to  which  the  partner  is  subject,  is,  in 
some  respects,  an  obstacle,  the  facility  which  they  afford  in  the  formation 
of  contracts,  and  which  accords  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  trade,  is  a pow- 
erful inducement  to  their  formation.  The  persons  who  thus  supply  capi- 
tal are  called  in  England  sleeping  partners,  a term  quite  as  expressive  as 
that  of  commanditaire , and  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
comprehensible  to  all  the  world ; whereas,  the  other  has  no  sense  in  our 
language  other  than  that  given  to  it  by  the  law. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  of  formation  of  a societe  anonymc , are 
equally  simple.  A certain  number  of  merchants,  or  capitalists,  come  to- 
gether, and  arrange  to  unite  with  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  an  en- 
terprise. They  contribute,  according  to  their  respective  means,  or  incli- 
nations, to  the  formation  of  a joint  capital.  That  done,  the  company  re- 
ceives a name  designating  the  object  of  the  association,  excluding  all 
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those  of  the  associates ; and  agents  are  elected  who  are  charged  with  its 
management.  The  directors,  as  well  as  most  of  (he  subordinate  officers, 
are  usually  taken  from  among  the  shareholders,  and  even  from  among 
those  who  are  most  largely  interested  ; but  this  is  not  obligatory  upon  the 
members,  who  are  induced  to  this  course  chiefly  by  a desire  to  give  them- 
selves that  additional  guarantee  for  careful  management.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  directors  and  officers  are  liable  to  change  at  will,  although  it 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  after  the  election  of  the  first  board  of  di- 
rectors, vacancies  are  filled  by  the  directors  themselves,  and  the  mass  of 
the  shareholders  exercise  a further  control.  Even  here,  however,  it  is 
not  the  law  that  limits  the  power  Of  the  mass,  but  the  contract  of  partner- 
ship which  stands  for  law  among  the  partners  themselves,  everything  be- 
ing left  to  their  own  arrangement.  What  further  is  required  to  place 
them  in  the  same  rank  with  our  societes  anonymes  ? They  are  known  in 
England  as  joint-stock  companies,  which  may  be  translated  by  societes  a 
finds  reunis , and  this  appellation  carries  with  it  a perfect  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  association.  It  would  apply  well  to  our  societes  anonymes9 
which  are  truly  associations  of  capitalists,  and  equally  well  to  the  incor- 
porated companies  of  England,  if  the  latter  did  not  derive  their  name  of 
corporation  from  the  semi-political  character  which  the  law  attributes  to 
them.  In  fact,  the  joint-stock  companies,  the  societes  anonymes , and  the 
corporations  of  England,  with  some  privileges  more  or  less,  are  in  effect 
the  same  form  of  association,  so  true  is  it  that  the  condition  of  limited  or 
unlimited  responsibility  does  not  necessarily  alter  the  nature  of  social 
combination. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  her  legislation,  England  prac- 
tices, with  a facility  unknown  to  us,  all  the  possible  forms  of  association. 
Leaving  out  of  view  here  incorporated  companies,41  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  than  our  societe  anonymes , there  are  found,  among  the  or. 
dinary  associations,  all  the  elements  that  we  possess,  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, in  addition.  The  three  species  recognized  by  the  French  law  are 
there  fully  in  use,  and  as  their  formation  requires  no  intervention  of  the 
public  authorities,  it  is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense,  and, 
consequently,  associations  of  all  descriptions  are  readily  formed,  to  be  dis- 
solved when  the  necessity  to  which  they  owe  their  birth  shall  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Can  we  be  surprised  to  see  this  great  principle  attaining  there 
a degree  of  development  so  far  exceeding  what  is  observed  among  our- 
selves ? 

VI. 

We  propose  now  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  prohibition  im- 
posed upon  the  formation  of  societes  anonymes  without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  government.  Having  shown  its  disadvantages,  we  have  now 
to  enquire  into  the  reasons  alleged  in  its  support. 


* The  number  of  incorporated  companies  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  works  of  pub- 
lic utility,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  eighty-three  for  the  improving  the  navigation  of 
rivers ; one  hundred  and  twenty-one  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and  eighty  for  rail- 
roads ; a number  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  societes  anonymes  that  existed  at  that 
time  in  France.  What  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  add  the  numerous  other  companies 
formed  for  special  objects,  as  the  Bank  of  England,  the  East  India  Company,  the  South 
Sea  Company,  the  famous  Trinity  House  Corporation,  the  Dock  Companies,  the  Insu- 
rance Companies,  &c.  As  to  banks,  they  are  ail,  except  those  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  on  the  footing  of  joint-stock  companies. 
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It  is  generally  supposed  that  some  such  restriction  is  required,  because 
of  the  absence  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  members  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, although  a perusal  of  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  code,  would  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  idea  scarcely  entered 
the  thoughts  of  the  legislator.  The  real  reasons  were — first,  that  it  was 
a mode  of  association  that  was  novel ; second,  that  fraud  might  arise  in 
the  issuing  of  stock  ; and  lastly,  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  such 
companies  should  be  better  treated  than  banks  had  been. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that,  novelty  of  form  in  an  institution,  trading  or  oth- 
er, has  served  as  an  argument  against  it ; whereas,  another  that  has  on  its 
side  age  and  the  sanction  of  time,  obtains,  if  for  that  reason  alone,  protection 
and  toleration  from  the  legislator.  In  the  absence  of  merits  of  its  own, 
or  of  any  advantages  likely  to  result  from  its  continuance,  he  is  content 
to  look  to  its  old  titles,  and  its  acquired  rights,  and  it  suffices  to  him  to 
find  them  consecrated  by  immemorial  possession,  to  induce  him  to  be- 
come an  advocate  for  their  continuance ; whereas,  modern  institutions, 
and  more  especially  those  of  our  own  day,  are  objects  of  suspicion,  sim- 
ply because  of  their  novelty,  and  he  magnifies  their  disadvantages  without 
giving  himself  an  opportunity  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  benefits 
which  may  result  from  them.  He  is,  therefore,  always  their  opponent, 
and  if  he  cannot  absolutely  prevent  their  establishment,  he  endeavors  to 
suffocate  them  under  the  weight  of  the  securities  required.  Such  has 
been,  in  France,  the  fate  of  the  admirable  institution  of  banks,  the  com- 
mercial wonder  of  modem  times ; of  that  of  the  societes  anonymes ; as  well 
as  of  numerous  other  useful  innovations,  moral  and  material.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  political  power  to  resist  the  introduction  of  those  improvements 
which  time  brings  with  it,  and  in  proportion  as  the  society  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  is  enabled  to  act  more  or  less  strongly  upon  those  by 
whom  it  is  exercised,  do  they  show  themselves  more  or  less  imbued  with 
the  stationary  or  retrograde  spirit,  always,  however,  less  disposed  to  se- 
cond the  hopes  of  the  future,  than  to  attach  themselves  to  the  relics  of  the 
past.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  hoped  from  a government,  after  having  es- 
tablished security  in  the  enjoyment  of  person  and  property,  in  itself  a vast 
service,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  it  should  be  called  on  to  perform, 
is  that  it  shall  have  some  regard  to  the  tendencies  of  society ; that  it  shall 
accept  the  progress  that  is  made,  and  conform  its  laws  thereto ; that  it 
shall  permit  civilization  to  advance. 

It  is  this  natural  antipathy  of  power  to  all  innovation,  and  to  progress, 
that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  rigor  with  which  the  societe  anonym  has 
been  treated.  Its  novelty  has  been  its  principal,  if  not  its  sole  fault,  the 
reasons  that  have  been  alleged  against  it,  being,  as  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show,  entirely  unworthy  of  the  consideration  that  is  given  to  them. 

Perfect  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  societes  anonymes  might,  say  the 
authors  of  the  code,  afford  opportunity  for  the  fraudulent  emission  of  stock : 
that  is,  shares  might  be  created  in  companies  formed  with  a view  to  the 
deception  of  the  public.  Nothing  is  more  true  ; but  of  what  description 
of  trading  associations  might  not  the  same  be  said  ? or  which  is  it  that 
affords  less  room  for  the  issuing  of  engagements  of  doubtful  character, 
whether  in  the  form  of  bills,  shares,  or  whatsoever  other  might  be  select- 
ed T On  a careful  examination,  we  shall  see  that  abuses  of  this  kind  are 
much  more  readily  prevented,  or  detected,  in  the  proceedings  of  a large 
association,  whose  actions  are  public,  than  in  those  of  individuals,  which 
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are  of  smaller  amount  and  therefore  escape  attention,  and  which,  being 
always  secret,  can  scarcely  be  reached  by  the  action  of  the  law ; yet  the 
restrictions  upon  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  it  is  attempted  to 
justify  by  reasons  that  could  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  any  in* 
terposition  whatsoever  in  the  case  of  individuals.  There  is,  as  we  see, 
no  attempt  at  limiting  to  the  latter  the  use  of  credit,  because  there  may 
exist  doubts  as  to  the  solvency  of  many  of  those  who  issue  their  bills  in 
exchange  for  either  goods  or  money ; yet  the  liability  of  the  public  to 
fraud,  in  this  case,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  other. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  individual  traders  are  liable  in  their  persons 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  while  both  managers  and  associates  of  a 
compagnie  anonyme  are  exempt  from  all  liability.  There  is  much  error  in 
this  view,  for  if  the  managers  be  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  in  the 
name  of  the  association,  they  are  very  seriously  so  as  regards  the  correct* 
ness  of  their  proceedings  in  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock ; and  there  is, 
perhaps,  equal  responsibility  in  the  two  cases,  if  it  be  not  even  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  societe  anonyme . After  the  shares  are  apportioned,  and 
the  certificates  issued  according  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  there  may 
be  trickery  employed  with  a view  to  give  them  a fictitious  value  ; the 
usual  manoeuvres  of  stock  jobbers  may  be  resorted  to ; but  this  is  an 
abuse  that  the  law  cannot  reach,  and  with  which  it  can  have  no  claim  to 
interfere ; one  too,  to  which  every  species  of  merchandise  is  liable,  as 
well  as  the  shares  of  compagnies  anonymes.  Stock-jobbing  is  a species 
of  leprosy  which  attaches  itself  to  all  descriptions  of  mercantile  property, 
but  more  especially  to  those  which,  being  new,  have  not  yet  acquired  a 
fixed  value ; and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  stock-jobbers  almost  universally 
seizing  upon  the  shares  of  companies  at  their  first  emission.  It  is  not  pe* 
ouliar  to  them : it  is  a general  evil : and  those  who  would  proscribe 
everything  that  might  afford  occasion  for  it,  would  proscribe  very  many 
things,  beginning  with  the  government  stocks.  The  previous  authoriza- 
tion required  in  the  case  of  these  associations,  appears  to  be  a singular 
remedy  against  such  an  evil,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can 
tend  to  its  prevention. 

If  the  motive  alleged  by  the  authors  of  the  code,  and  by  which  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  misled,  was  thus  trivial  in  its  character,  those 
that  are  now  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  continuance  of  this  restric- 
tion, are  not  of  greater  weight. 

It  is  necessary,  say  they,  that  the  interests  of  third^arties  should  be 
protected,  and  the  societe  anonyme  offering  to  those  who  trade  with  it  no 
personal  responsibility,  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  law  should  secure  to 
them  some  sufficient  guarantee,  by  thus  requiring  a previous  enquiry  and 
authorization.  In  all  this,  we  can  see  only  a confusion  of  ideas,  and  an 
abuse  of  words. 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  absence  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  societe  anonyme  is  not, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  by  various  writers,  a privilege,  or 
favor  of  the  law,  but  a natural  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  a just  application  of  the  true  principles  of  law.  The  societe 
anonyme  is  an  artificial  person,  personified  in  no  individual,  but  repre* 
sented  in  all  its  transactions  with  third  parties,  by  agents  of  its  selection. 
That  these  agents  should  be  exempt  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to 
third  persons,  and  not  liable  to  be  compelled  to  pay  with  their  own 
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means,  debts  contracted  in  good  faith  for  account  of  the^ssociation,  is 
only  a simple  application  of  the  law  of  pjmcipal  and  agent.  By  what 
right  should  they  be  held  responsible  by  th^iolder  of  a note  ? They  have 
promised  to  pay  him  the  amount  of  the  notes,  and  if  they  have  done  so, 
they  have  performed  their  promise,  and  what  more  can  be  required  of 
them  ? Suppose  them,  however,  not  to  have  been  paid.  Have  the  ere- 
ditors  any  right  to  complain  that  the  persons  of  the  associates  have  es- 
caped them,  when  they  have  not  contracted  with,  nor  had  any  regard  to, 
those  persons  ? They  have  traded  with  a collective  being,  called  a com- 
pany, and  it  is  against  that  being  that  they  have  rights  to  exercise,  and 
provided  the  law  gives  them  their  remedy  against  it,  they  have  no  claim 
for  anything  more.  In  this  case,  then,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  parties 
results  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  but  a just  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  which  cannot  be  appealed  to  in  justification  of  the  reser- 
vations and  restrictions  of  the  law.  We  will  now  inquire  if  the  practice 
under  this  rule  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  apprehended  from  it. 

That  the  societe  anonyme  offers  to  those  who  deal  with  it  only  a gua- 
rantee of  capital,  is  perfectly  true  ; but  can  we  find,  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  trade,  any  person  or  persons,  individual  or  associated,  offering 
creditors  any  other,  or  better,  guarantee  ? It  is  said,  and  constantly  in- 
sisted upon,  that  the  members  of  an  ordinary  partnership  are  personally 
liable ; that  the  acting  partner  in  a limited  partnership,  is  equally  so ; 
that  the  same  responsibility  rests  on  every  person  trading  for  his  private 
advantage ; and  that  the  members  of  the  societe  anonyme  alone  escape 
from  it.  Here  is  the  great  argument ; but  those  who  use  it,  deceive  them- 
selves strangely  as  to  the  value  of  the  responsibility  appealed  to,  and  do 
not  see  that  it  is  really  nothing  but  an  idle  word.  What  is  it  that  the 
creditor  demands  of  his  debtor  ? Nothing  but  the  payment  of  what  is  due 
to  him.  He  wants  his  money,  and  not  his  person.  If  in  trading  with 
him,  he  looks  to  his  credit,  his  capacity,  his  morals,  and  his  other  personal 
qualities,  he  regards  them  simply  as  affording  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  be  paid,  and  thus  it  is  at  last  only  the  money  that  he  has  in  view.  As 
to  the  debtor’s  body,  he  expects  nothing  from  it,  and  if  the  law  grants 
him,  in  case  of  non-payment,  a right  to  pursue  the  person,  it  is  assuredly 
not  because  he  would  desire  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  debt  a 
right  of  property  therein,  by  means  of  which  he  should  be  permitted  to 
pay  himself  in  default  of  other  modes  of  payment.  When  he  has  even 
taken  the  body,  he  is  not  permitted  to  retain  it  in  prison,  if  the  debtor  is 
insolvent.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  personal  action  that  is  permitted 
to  him  ? It  has  no  other  than  that  of  enabling  him  to  reach  the  property 
of  the  party,  when  he  would  conceal  it.  It  is  to  force  an  obstinate  or  dis- 
honest debtor  in  his  last  entrenchments,  to  prevent  him  from  withdraw- 
ing his  property  from  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors,  and  to  compel  him  to 
appropriate  his  whole  means  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  that  the  law 
has  created  the  personal  action  which  permits  the  arrest  of  the  body.  That 
is  all,  and  thjs  responsibility,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  means  no- 
thing more.  %It  is  found  in  the  societe  anonyme , as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
here  even  more  perfect  than  in  the  case  of  the  individual  trader,  for  if  the 
latter  is  liable  to  arrest  when  he  conceals  his  property  from  his  creditors, 
then  a far  more  severe  punishment  awaits  the  manager  of  a company  who 
conceals  from  the  creditors  any  portion  of  its  property.  While  the  first  is 
looked  upon  only  as  an  obstinate  debtor,  for  whom  some  apology  may 
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perhaps  be  fi&ned,  the  second  is  treated,  and  justly  too,  as  & sharper  and 
a scoundrel.  0 

Laying  aside  all  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject,  and  forgetting 
mere  words,  let  us  examine  things  as  they  are,  and  compare  carefully 
these  different  situations.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  find  that  all  trading  estab- 
lishments,  in  whatever  manner  constituted,  and  by  whomsoever  conduct, 
ed,  represent  only,  so  far  as  third  parties  are  concerned,  a certain  capital, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  analogy  between  the  societe  anonyme  and  all 
other  trading  associations  is  complete.  Nevertheless,  this  capital  may  be, 
according  to  circumstances,  subject  to  very  different  conditions  as  regards 
third  parties,  being  more  or  less  accurately  known  to  them,  and  more  or 
less  readily  reached,  or  seized.  We  shall  now  see  that  in  these  respects 
all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  societe  anonyme . 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  trader,  whose  capital  consists  of  his  private 
fortune,  no  means  are  ordinarily  afforded  to  ascertain  what  are  its  ele. 
ments,  or  what  is  its  extent,  for  he  is  not  obliged  to  furnish  any  statement 
thereof,  except  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  law  requiring  of  him  only  that 
he  shall  keep  an  account  of  his  daily  operations.  He  may  magnify  it  to 
the  world,  if  he  will,  and  he  will  find  none  that  can  contradict  his  asser- 
tions. The  capital  of  the  company  is,  on  the  contrary,  known  to  the  pub- 
lie,  and  the  amount  paid  in  on  account  of  it  recorded  in  the  books.  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  nominal  capital  is 
taken  up;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  number  of  shares  issued  is  regis- 
tered, and  is  usually  published ; and  even  were  the  directors  desirous 
of  concealing  it,  they  must  still  keep  a record  of  what  is  done,  and  facts  so 
recorded  make  their  way  .to  the  public  by  a variety  of  channels.  Thus, 
while  third  parties  who  trade  with  individuals  scarcely  ever  know,  except 
by  approximation,  and  that  even  most  vague  and  uncertain,  what  is  the 
amount  of  capital  responsible  for  the  performance  of  contracts  made  with 
them,  those  who  trade  with  a societe  anonyme  can  obtain  full  information 
if  they  seek  it,  and  perform  their  operations  with  a feeling  of  confidence 
that  cannot  exist  in  the  other  case. 

Again,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to  conceal  the  ex- 
tent of  his  engagements,  as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but  himself. 
His  confidential  clerk,  even,  may  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  make  may  not  all  be  of  a character  to  require  that 
they  be  entered  in  his  day-book.  It  is  a secret  confined  to  himself;  one 
which  transpires  rarely,  and  always  slowly ; one  which  is  unveiled  only 
when  the  catastrophe  has  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  societe  anonyme 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  borrow,  without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  all 
the  world—- directors,  clerks,  shareholders,  and  the  public.  Its  operations 
partake,  in  some  respects,  of  the  nature  of  those  of  governments.  The 
light  of  day  penetrates  in  every  direction,  and  there  can  be  no  secrets 
from  those  who  seek  for  information. 

Thus  all  is  fixed,  recorded,  known,  of  the  capital  and  debts  in  the  case 
of  the  societe  anonyme,  while  all  is  uncertain  and  unknownin  the  case  of 
the  individual  trader.  Which  of  the  two,  we  would  ask  tl#  reader,  pre- 
sents  the  most  favorable  aspect,  or  the  surest  guarantee,  to  the  view  of 
those  who  trade  with  them  ? 


Again,  availing  himself  of  the  obscurity  in  which  his  affairs  are  shroud- 
ed,  and  which  he  desires  to  increase,  the  private  trader  is  enabled,  so 
long  as  his  business  appears  prosperous,  to  produce  impressions  in  regard 
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to  his  means  far  exceeding  the  reality,  and  thus  to  establiflL  credit  not 
justified  by  those  means.  When  losses  occyr  and  he  sees  himself  threat, 
ened  with  bankruptcy,  the  world  is  still  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and  he 
finds  himself  enabled  to  contract  debts  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  pay- 
ment. The  fatal  day  arrives,  and  the  creditors  find  a debt  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated,  while  the  means  of  payment  are  as  much  less. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  The  same  obscurity  which  has  served  him  so  well 
thus  far,  when  desiring  to  magnify  his  capital  and  increase  his  credit,  now 
affords  him  the  opportunity  of  placing  a part  of  that  capital  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  creditors.  It  becomes  diminished,  if  not  annihilated.  It 
hides  itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies,  nor  the  activity  of  creditors  can 
bring  it  forth  from  the  dark  corners  in  which  it  is  placed  ; and  thus  are  the 
parties  doubly  deceived.  Our  readers  can  readily  determine  for  them, 
selves,  if  practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  easy  in  the  case  of  the  societe 
anonyms . We  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are  possible , but  we  think 
they  will  agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its  organization,  and  the  ne. 
cessary  publicity  that  attends  all  its  actions,  the  liability  to  such  occur, 
rences  is  very  greatly  diminished. 

View  it  in  what  light  we  may,  we  see,  then,  that  the  sociele  anonyms 
offers  to  the  parties  who  trade  with  it,  securities  incomparably  greater 
than  those  of  individual  traders,  or  of  any  other  species  of  partnership. 
One  objection,  and  one  only,  can  be  made  to  it,  which  is,  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  managers  not  being  so  directly  connected  with  its  success,  they  are 
less  interested  in  exercising  the  circumspection  and  prudence  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  avoidance  of  losses ; but  this  is  a vice  inherent  to  associa- 
tions, and  one  to  which  we  took  pains  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
when  offering  to  him  our  views  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
principle  of  association.  It  is  one,  however,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  the  creditors  are  much  less  interested  than  the  partners,  or  share- 
holders, and  it  rests  with  the  latter  to  weigh  it  against  the  advantages  which 
association  offers  to  them.  If)  however,  the  managers  are  less  interested 
in  exerting  themselves  to  avoid  loss,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  less  in- 
terest in  pushing  matters  to  the  last  extremity  when  the  concern  is  found 
to  be  in  danger,  and  endeavoring,  by  ruinous  expedients,  to  postpone  the 
catastrophe ; or,  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  in  diminishing,  by  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, the  property  of  the  creditors. 

The  results  to  which  we  have  thus  been  conducted  by  reasoning,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  those  of  experience.  The  failures  of  associations  have 
rarely  been  fatal  to  third  parties ; they  have  rarely  ruined  their  creditors, 
although  during  the  long  series  of  disasters  of  which  wo  have  so  recently 
seen  the  sorrowful  spectacle,  we  have  seen  abundant  evidence  of  their 
power  to  ruin  shareholders  and  acting  partners.  All  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  socictes  anonymes , the  limited  partnerships,  and  even  of  those  bas- 
tard associations,  so  ill  conceived  and  so  badly  managed,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  so,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  betweei^the  different  species  of  association.  We  think  the  reader 
will  agree  witlfc  us,  that  in  the  security  afforded  to  creditors,  the  societe 
anonyme  stands  first. 

We  now  repeat,  and  we  do  so  under  the  strongest  conviction  of  its 
truth,  that  the  societe  anonyme  has  been  looked  at  with  eyes  distorted  by 
prejudice.  The  novelty  of  the  institution  has  been  its  crime.  It  is  that 
which  has  induced  the  legislator  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  and  to  see 
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in  its  constitflfen  disadvantages  that  have  no  existence.  Give  it  age— 
were  that  possible  : make  it  fc>o  old  for  our  age,  were  it  possible  that  it 
could  ever  become  so  : and  all  the  doubt  that  it  now  awakens,  will  be  re- 
moved : all  the  prejudices  against  it  will  be  dissipated : and  those  even 
by  whom  it  is  now  held  in  a sort  of  legal  suspicion,  will  find  themselves  at 
a loss  adequately  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  perfect  security  which  it 
offers,  or  sufficiently  to  magnify  the  advantages  to  result  from  its  extensive 
adoption. 

In  comparing  the  systems  of  England  and  France,  we  find  in  each 
defects  and  advantages  that  are  wanting  in  the  other.  The  last  is  cer- 
tainly most  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity,  but  the  former  is 
more  liberal,  and  far  better  adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  trade.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  more  accurately  than  is  done  in  the  French  law,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  several  classes  of  associates,  or  the  parts  which 
they  may  be  required  to  perform.  The  English  law,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  this  respect,  inconsiderate  and  unjust ; imposing,  as  it  does, 
similar  duties  upon  those  who  do  not  enjoy  similar  rights,  and  creating 
obligations  that  would  not  naturally  result  from  the  acts  of  the  parties 
themselves.  It  sanctions,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  the  most  scandalous 
proceedings,  such  as  no  principle  of  equity  would  justify ; and  thus  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  occurrence,  in  England,  to  see  creditors,  like  a pack 
of  hungry  hounds,  put  themselves  on  the  track  of  a sleeping  partner,  to 
worry  him,  although  they  have  never  known  him  in  the  business,  and 
avail  themselves  of  commercial  relations,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
have  been  entirely  ignorant,  to  create  a responsibility  to  them  upon  which 
they  never  relied  when  making  the  contract — a proceeding  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  the  last  degree  immoral  in 
its  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  England  grants  to  those 
desiring  to  associate  themselves  together,  great  freedom  in  making  their 
contract,  and  all  possible  facilities  for  the  commencement  and  promotion 
of  their  enterprise ; while,  under  that  of  France,  they  find  themselves 
encumbered  by  useless  forms,  and  suffocated  under  a weight  of  restric- 
tions. Looking  at  their  respective  merits  and  defects,  which  should  we 
select?  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  results,  this  is  certainly  a question, 
the  answer  to  which  need  not  long  remain  in  doubt ; for,  notwithstanding 
the  great  defects  we  have  pointed  out,  the  principle  of  association  prospers 
in  England,  and  its  development  is  as  regular  as  it  is  great ; whereas  it 
merely  vegetates  in  France,  and  the  occasional  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  raise  it  from  its  state  of  languor,  have  always  been  attended  with 
serious  disorders.  The  violation  of  the  true  principles  of  law,  in  the  one 
case,  is  an  evil  less  serious  than  the  excess  of  precaution  in  the  other.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  French  law  had  been  made  by  lawyers,  clever  men 
in  their  way,  and  rigorously  observant  of  the  principles  of  law,  but  too 
much  disposed  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  forms,  to  which  they  had 
themselves  been  too  long  accustomed  to  be  fully  sensible  of  their  weight ; 
while  that  of  England  has  come  from  the  hands  of  statesmen,  or  men  of 
business,  less  scrupulous  as  to  the  principles  of  law,  but  tooking  more  to 
practical  results. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  a system  that  should  unite  the  merits  of 
both,  while  exempt  from  the  defects  of  either.  Its  principles  may  readily 
be  deduced  from  what  we  have  already  submitted  to  the  reader.  They 
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were  established  long  since,  in  the  Rota  of  Genoa,  whence  it  would  be 
easy  to  take  them. 

When  an  association  is  formed  under  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  those  alone  whose  names  are  used,  should  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  third  persons ; because  it  is  with  them  alone  that  contracts  have 
been  made.  The  rest  is  a domestic  affair,  with  which  third  parties  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Which  of  the  members  should  thus  give  their  names  and  their  respon- 
sibility ? This  is  the  business  of  the  parties  themselves  to  arrange,  and 
it  is  one  with  which  the  public  have  nothing  to  do.  It  rests  with  the  as- 
sociation to  determine  if  the  credit  of  one,  combined  with  the  capital  of 
all,  will  suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view ; or  whether 
their  united  capital  will  be  required.  If  they  be  of  the  latter  opinion,  we 
may  safely  rely  upon  their  attention  to  making  the  fact  known  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  first  case,  as  it  is  the  single  partner  that  gives  name  to  the 
association,  it  is  to  him  alone  that  third  parties  should  apply,  leaving  him 
to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  his  partners,  in  reference  to  the 
responsibility  which  he  thus  assumes. 

If  no  persons  be  named,  the  third  parties  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
are  dealing  with  an  abstract  capital ; and  all  that  the  law  can  reasonably 
require  in  such  case  is  that  the  extent  of  that  capital  shall  be  fairly 
made  known,  and  that,  when  called  for,  it  shall  be  honestly  produced. 

Such  are  the  principles — simple,  but  eternally  just  and  true — to  which, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  come.  Ch.  Coquelin. 

The  subject  of  association,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  having 
been  only  slightly  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  think  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  great  differences,  in  this 
respect,  that  are  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

No  where  is  association  so  little  trammeled  by  regulations  as  in  New 
England ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a greater  ex- 
tent there,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  those  states,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
compagnies  anonymes— chartered  companies — for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose.  Every  town  is  a corporation  for  the  management  of  its  roads, 
bridges,  and  schools ; which  are,  therefore,  under  the  direct  control  of  those 
who  pay  for  them,  and  are,  consequently,  well  managed.  Academies  and 
churches,  lyceums  and  libraries,  saving  fund  societies  and  trust  companies, 
exist  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  all  are  cor- 
porations. Every  little  district  has  its  local  bank,  of  a size  to  suit  its  wants, 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of  the  neighborhood,* 
and  managed  by  themselves ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  in  no  part 
of  the  world,  is  the  system  of  banking  so  perfect — so  little  liable  to  vibra- 
tion in  the  amount  of  loans — the  necessary  effect  of  which  is,  that  in  none 
is  the  value  of  property  so  little  affected  by  changes  in  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  currency  resulting  from  the  movements  of  their  oum  banking  institu- 


* In  the  banking  laws  of  both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  there  are  provisions 
in  relation  to  a liability  of  the  shareholders  for  the  payment  of  their  notes,  in  case  of 
bankruptcy ; but  they  are  of  such  a character  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  importance,  whatever. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  that  they  should  ever  become  operative,  and  consequently  they  do 
little  injury. 
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dons.*  In  the  two  states  to  which  we  have  particularly  referred,  they  are 
almost  two  hundred  in  number.  Massachusetts,  alone,  offers  to  our  view 
fifty-three  insurance  offices,  of  various  forms,  scattered  throughout  the 
state,  and  all  incorporated.  Factories  are  incorporated,  and  are  owned 
in  shares ; and  every  one  that  has  any  part  in  the  management  of  their 
concerns,  from  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  to  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factured article,  is  a part  owner ; while  every  one  employed  in  them  has 
a prospect  of  becoming  one,  by  the  use  of  prudence,  exertion,  and  eco- 
nomy. All  are,  therefore,  interested  in  the  success  of  the  concern  ; the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  manufactures  of  New  England  are 
gradually  superseding  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Charitable  associations  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  all  are  incorporated. 
Fishing  vessels  are  owned  in  shares  by  those  who  navigate  them  ; and 
the  sailors  of  a whaling  ship  depend,  in  a great  degree,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  the  success  of  the  voyage,  for  their  compensation.  Every  master 
of  a vessel,  trading  in  the  Southern  ocean,  is  a part  owner ; and  the  in- 
terest he  possesses  is  a strong  inducement  to  exertion  and  economy ; by 
aid  of  which,  the  people  of  New  England  are  rapidly  driving  out  the 
competition  of  other  nations  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world. f 
Wherever  settled,  they  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  combination  of 

* The  following  statement  of  one  of  their  banks  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  small 
institutions  of  New  England  are  owned ; — 


Females, 

...  2,438  shares. 

Mariners, 

Mechanics, 

673 

44 

Merchants, 

2,038  « 

Farmers  and  laborers,.... 

..  1,245 

*« 

Traders, 

191  “ 

Savings  banks, 

1,013 

M 

Lawyers, 

377  " 

Guardians, 

630 

(C 

Physicians,. 

336  “ 

Estates, 

307 

«< 

Clergymen, 

..  ..  220  44 

Charitable  institutions,... 

548 

it 



Corporations  and  state,.  . 

157 

it 

Total, 

Government  officers, 

438 

it 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  democratic. 


t In  a recent  work  of  Governor  Grey,  of  South  Australia,  is  the  following  passage : — 
44  No  fact  which  I have  met  with  has  so  much  surprised  me  as  the  extraordinary  diffu- 
sion of  the  American  commerce,  and  the  great  spirit  of  enterprise  manifested  by  them. 
In  many  places,  where  the  British  merchants  can  find  no  commerce  apparently  worth 
their  attention,  the  Ameiicans  carry  on  a lucrative  and  prosperous  trade ; and,  in  half- 
civilized  countries,  where  the  largest  profits  are  always  realized,  the  Americans  are  so 
eminently  successful,  that  the  British  merchant  cannot  attempt  to  compete  with  them. 

44  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  following  circumstance : — The  masters  of  the  American 
vessels  engaged  in  this  kind  of  trade  are,  in  many  instances,  whole,  and,  in  all  other  in- 
stances, part,  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  ; whereas  masters  of  English  vessels  have 
frequently  little  or  no  interest  in  the  vessel  and  cargo ; and  are,  moreover,  frequently  tied 
down  by  directions  from  the  firm  for  whom  they  act  The  difference  between  these  two 
cases  is  very  great  The  American  can  turn  every  circumstance  that  occurs  to  account ; 
he  can  instantly  enter  into  any  speculation  that  holds  out  a prospect  of  success ; and  can 
act  with  rapidity  and  decision,  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  English  master,  on  the 
contrary,  has  usually  a prescribed  line  of  duty  to  fulfil,  from  which  he  cannot  vary.”  * * * 
44  While  this  port  (Mombns,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,)  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  but  one  British  merchant  vessel  arrived  there,  yet  three  American  vessels  enter- 
ed the  harbor.  The  master  of  the  English  vessel  was  not  a part  owner — the  Americans 
were  all  part  owners,  and  carried  on  a lucrative  trade,  shipping  a large  quantity  of  ivonr ; 
whereas  the  English  master  was  placed  in  a very  unpleasant  position ; for,  owing  to  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  owners,  he  had  not  been  able  to  ship  a cargo  suited  to  the 
market  of  Mombas ; and  if  Lieut.  Emery  had  not  kindly  cashed  a bill  for  him,  the  specu- 
lation would  have  been  a total  failure.” — (Journal  of  Expeditions  in  South  Australia,  by 
Captain  G.  Grey,  VoL  1,  p.  279.) 
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action.  In  New  York,  they  are  the  chief  owners  of  the  lines  of  packet 
ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares,  owned  by  the  ship-builders,  the  mer- 
chants, the  master,  and  the  mates ; which  last  generally  acquire  the  means 
of  becoming  themselves  masters,  and  to  this  is  due  their  great  success. 
The  system  is  the  most  perfectly  democratic  of  any  in  the  world.  It 
affords  to  every  laborer,  every  sailor,  every  operative,  male  or  female,  the 
prospect  of  advancement ; and  its  results  are  precisely  such  as  we  should 
have  reason  to  expect.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  talent,  industry,  and 
prudence,  so  certain  to  be  largely  rewarded. 

In  New  York,  which  borrows  its  institutions  mainly  from  New  Eng- 
land, because  of  its  proximity  thereto,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  Yankees 
among  its  citizens,  there  is  much  of  the  same  tendency.  There  is  a 
general  banking  law,  but  the  right  of  associating,  for  the  purposes  of 
banking,  has  been  fettered  by  restrictions,  to  which  may  fairly  be  traced 
the  ruin  of  many  of  the  institutions  trading  under  it.*  A general  act  of 
incorporation  for  manufacturing  establishments  exists,  of  which  individuals 
avail  themselves,  whenever  they  deem  it  advantageous  so  to  do.  The 
system  of  limited  partnership  is  found  there,  as  well  as  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  has  worked  well  everywhere. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  right  to  trade  in  the  form  of  the  compagnie  anonyme , 
or  corporation,  has  been  regarded  as  a privilege  to  be  paid  for ; and  bo- 
nuses have  been  demanded  for  charters,  while  special  taxes  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  dividends  of  all  chartered  companies.  There  has  been 
no  steadiness  of  action.  Charters  for  small  banks  have  been  refused  to 
flourishing  towns  and  important  sections  of  country,  while  granted  in 
other  cases  for  banks  of  a size  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
— to  the  extent  of  five,  and  even  thirty-five  millions — whereas,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, scarcely  any  of  them  exceed  a million ; and  they  are  large  or 
small,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  as  the  wants  of  trade  require.  The 
results  have  been  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  course  of 
action.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  has  banking  been  so  much  mismanaged. 
In  none,  has  it  been  productive  of  less  advantage  to  the  shareholders,  to 
whom  the  monopoly  has  been  granted— or  to  the  public.  Manufacturing 
establishments  exist,  but  generally  on  a small  scale  ; because  individual 
capital  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  large  ones,  and  the  legislature 
and  the  courts  deny  to  individuals  the  right  of  contracting  with  the  public 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will  trade  with  each  other.  Manufac- 
tures, therefore,  do  not  flourish,  although  the  state  abounds  in  iron  and 
coal,  and  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
world. 

With  every  step  we  take,  in  passing  south  and  southwest,  we  find  a 
diminishing  tendency  to  association  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  association,  and  upon  the  freedom  of  contracts.  States  bor- 
row money  with  which  to  create  large  banks,  and  banking  is  made  a mo- 
nopoly for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  being 
throwm  open  to  individuals,  whose  prudence  and  economy  could  render  it 
profitable  to  themselves,  and  useful  to  the  community.  M.  Coquelin  has 

• The  general  banking  law  of  New  York  occupies  twenty.se ven  closely  printed  pages, 
full  of  regulations.  One  page  would  contain  all  that  is  good  ; the  remaining  twenty-six 
being  calculated  only  to  do  harm,  and  to  render  the  system  less  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity, by  rendering  it  leas  free. 
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pointed  out  the  disadvantage  to  a large  company  of  the  absence  of  the 
master’s  eye ; and,  if  this  exist  in  an  association  of  one  or  two  hundred 
persons,  how  much  greater  must  be  its  extent — how  infinitely  greater  must 
be  the  opportunity  for  mismanagement,  negligence  and  fraud — when  the 
owners  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions  ? All  this 
is  fully  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  banks  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  where  the  attempt  has  resulted  in  almost  universal  ruin  to  the 
borrowers,  and  the  loss  to  the  states  of  a large  portion  of  the  capital. 
Throughout  the  south  and  southwest,  factories  are  owned  by  individual 
capitalists,  as  in  England ; and  those  employed  in  them  have  no  interest 
in  their  success,  as  they  see  no  prospect  of  advancement.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  systems  of  the  several  states  can  scarcely,  we  think,  fail 
to  result  in  convincing  the  reader  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  permit- 
ting men  to  determine  among  themselves  the  terms  upon  which  they  will 
associate,  and  allowing  the  associations  that  may  be  formed  to  contract 
with  the  public  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  trade  together, 
whether  of  the  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  the  partners.  The  great- 
est evidence  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing power  of  individuals  over  their  own  actions,  and  the  constantly 
diminishing  tendency  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state. 


Art.  IL— OREGON : THE  CLAIM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
that  part  of  the  American  continent  known  as  Oregon  territory.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  present  to  omit  all  examination  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States ; and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a short  exhibition  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  country  in  dispute,  and  then  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  grounds  of  the  British  claim. 

Oregon  extends  from  42°  to  50°  40'  north  latitude.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  coast,  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  interior  ; on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  the  acknowledged  territory  of  the  United  States  ; on  the 
south  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  contains  350,000  square  miles,  equal  to  224,000,000  acres. 

On  the  coast,  for  about  130  miles  inland,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equal. 
There  is  seldom  any  snow  or  severe  frosts,  and  farmers  plough  and  sow 
in  the  winter.  The  nights  are  excessively  cold,  but  otherwise  the  tem- 
perature resembles  that  of  the  middle  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  rare  to 
have  any  rain  in  June,  July,  or  August,  and  but  little  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber. During  the  winter,  rains  are  frequent.  In  1833,  the  coldest  win- 
ter  known,  for  thirteen  days  in  January,  the  thermometer  averaged  nine- 
teen degrees  above  zero. 

The  climate  between  the  California  and  Blue  Mountains  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  New  England ; there  is,  however,  much  less  snow,  and 
cattle  are  usually  able  to  graze  the  whole  season.  Even  in  this  region, 
by  the  tenth  of  March,  spring  has  so  far  advanced,  that  flowers  are  in 
blossom,  and  vegetation  is  full  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  much  less  than  on  the  coast.  The  least 
desirable  part  of  the  country  lies  betwixt  the  Blue  and  Rocky  mountains* 
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It  is  from  200  to  250  miles  in  width,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  The  atmosphere  is  extremely  dry ; there  being  no 
dew,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  but  little  rain  during  a 
few  days  in  the  spring.  The  temperature  is  variable.  The  nights  are 
cold,  the  days  warm.  The  thermometer  at  sunrise  is  sometimes  18  de- 
grees, and  before  evening  at  80  or  90  degrees  above  zero. — (Mr.  Wy- 
eth’s Memoir.)  One  general  remark  will  apply  to  the  whole,  which  is, 
that  in  each  region,  the  mildness  of  the  seasons  is  infinitely  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes  and  elevations  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  in  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  mountain  region  even,  when  the 
highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  the  valleys  at  their  feet 
are  comparatively  mild. — (Pilcher’s  Narrative.)  Although  the  climate 
cannot  be  considered  desirable  as  a whole,  there  is  nothing  which  will 
materially  retard  its  settlement,  or  prevent  its  becoming  the  rival  of  the 
Atlantic  states. 

The  soil  of  Oregon  is  not  uniform.  The  whole  country  is  marked  with 
volcanic  action.  The  region  between  the  California  mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  is  best  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  productions  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  peas,  and  potatoes.  Com  does  not  succeed,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  is  an  unprofitable  crop.  Some  portions  of  the  country  are 
very  fertile,  and  rival  the  best  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley ; but  these 
tracts  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

The  second  division  of  Oregon,  between  the  California  and  Blue  ridges, 
is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes ; but  as  it  is  suited  for  graz- 
ing, it  must  become  an  important  part  of  the  country.  With  a moderate 
number  of  inhabitants,  it  will  produce  a great  quantity  of  pork,  beef,  tal- 
low, and  hides,  for  export  or  domestic  use.  It  is  supposed  that  sheep  will 
flourish  as  well  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  From  the  extreme 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  pursuits  which  the  people  will  adopt, 
we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  become  a distinguished  portion  of  the  coun- 
tir  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and  political  independence.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  region  between  the  Rocky  and  Blue  mountains,  is  not  favorable  to 
its  speedy  settlement,  or  its  value  for  any  of  the  principal  pursuits  of  our 
citizens.  The  soil  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salts  that  it  must  re- 
main for  many  centuries  unfit  for  cultivation.  A salt  lake,  called  Youta, 
is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  this  valley,  near  the  junction  of  the  Snowy 
and  Rocky  mountains.  Mr.  Pilcher  spent  a year  in  the  region  of  the 
Multonomah,  Lewis  and  Clark’s  rivers,  and  found  the  valleys  covered  with 
the  richest  grasses.  White  clover,  red  clover,  timothy  and  blue  grass, 
were  common,  and  among  the  spontaneous  productions.  Though  the  soil 
upon  these  rivers  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  superior  to 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  Oregon 
possesses  commercial  and  manufacturing  abilities  far  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
water-power  of  the  territory  is  unlimited.  The  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 5,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  find 
their  way  across  the  country  with  extreme  rapidity  and  power  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  On  all  these  streams,  labor,  enterprise  and  wealth,  will 
establish  various  kinds  of  manufactures.  Coal  has  been  found,  and  mine- 
rals are  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  mountains.  A large  portion  of  the 
countiy,  particularly  on  the  coast,  is  covered  with  heavy  and  valuable  tim- 
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ber.  The  pine,  live  oak,  and  white  oak,  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size, 
far  surpassing  any  of  the  species  in  North  America.  This  timber  is  not 
only  valuable  for  fuel,  but  will  be  extensively  used  in  building  ships, 
houses,  and  for  export  to  the  countries  washed  by  the  Pacific. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  this  territory  constitute  its  principal 
value.  On  the  north  and  north-west  are  the  Russian  possessions,  both  of 
America  and  Asia,  extending  over  90  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from  10  to 
20  degrees  of  latitude  ; on  the  south  are  California,  Mexico,  and  the  ex- 
tensive coast  of  South  America ; on  the  west,  and  comparatively  near, 
are  China  and  the  populous  regions  known  as  the  East  Indies.  When 
Oregon  is  settled,  as  it  will  be,  by  American  citizens,  her  ships  will  visit 
all  these  ports  for  commercial  purposes.  Among  her  commercial  re- 
sources are  furs,  lumber,  beef,  hides,  tallow  and  grain,  to  omit  entirely 
those  articles  of  traffic  which  American  enterprise  and  ingenuity  will  ulti- 
mately produce  in  great  quantities.  Furs  always  meet  a ready  sale  in 
China  and  many  parts  of  the  East ; lumber  sells  at  a high  price  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  various  sections  of  Asia  and  America ; flour, 
beef,  hides  and  tallow,  can  be  sent  to  almost  any  section  of  the  world. 
Many  of  these  articles  commanded  a high  price  last  year.  On  the  Willa- 
met  river,  beef  was  worth  $6  00  per  hundred,  flour  $4  00  per  bbl.,  pork 
$12  50  per  bbl.,  lard,  butter  and  cheese,  20  cents  per  pound. — (Letter 
from  an  emigrant.)  A century  will  be  sufficient  to  place  the  commerce 
of  Oregon  in  a respectable  position.  Should  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  be  extended  over  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  ^mountains,  emi- 
gration will  be  encouraged,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  will  es- 
sentially aid  in  rendering  the  Pacific  the  rival  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  difficulty,  in  a commercial  aspect,  is  the  want  of  good  har- 
bors.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  affords  a tolerable  shelter  for 
vessels,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  When  Capt.  Gray 
discovered  the  river,  he  was  unable  to  enter  it  for  nine  days,  though  he 
made  great  exertions  to  do  so.  Various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  have  been  made,  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  will  lead  to  a 
partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  difficulties.  As  the  Columbia  has  its 
head  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  territory,  and,  for  a long  time,  at  least, 
must  be  the  principal  channel  of  communication  with  the  coast,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  obstacle  should  be  overcome.  There  are  no  harbors 
of  any  value  south  of  the  Columbia.  North  of  the  Columbia  are  Bull- 
finch or  Gray’s  harbor,  Nootka  sound,  and  numerous  bays,  sounds  and  in- 
lets, upon  the  strait  of  Fuca,  Princess  Royal,  and  Queen  Charlotte’s 
islands,  which  will  afford  secure  shelters  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Hence 
the  importance  of  securing  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  with  Great  Britain. 

The  possession  of  Oregon  will  enable  the  United  States  to  increase  and 
strengthen  their  naval  as  well  as  commercial  power.  There  are  few 
places  which  will  afford  greater  facilities  for  ship  building,  than  the  coasts 
of  this  country.  The  pines  of  the  Columbia  rival  the  sycamores  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  live  and  white  oak  are  superior  to  the  same  species 
in  the  Atlantic  states.  Of  course,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  our  govern- 
ment should  be  to  establish  a naval  station,  for  the  repair  of  trading  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  those  employed  in  the  protection  of  our  commerce.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  could  easily  be  made  the  depot  for  the  trade  of  the 
whole  Eastern  continent.  After  the  establishment  of  a naval  station,  the 
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next  essential  requisite  is  & safe  and  expeditious  mode  of  communication 
betwixt  the  Pacific  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  this  arrangement,  our  merchants  would  obtain  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  nation.  A 
knowledge  of  the  European  markets  could  be  conveyed  more  expeditiously 
via  the  United  States  to  China,  than  by  any  other  route.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  obtain  the  earliest  information,  as  well  from  all  Asia  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  as  from  China  and  Oregon.  Our 
trading  vessels  fitted  out  at  the  Columbia,  could  traverse  the  ocean  in 
every  direction,  and  search  for  new  markets  and  new  articles  of  traffic  at 
every  post  on  both  continents  from  Beering’s  strait  to  cape  Horn.  In  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  transporting  heavy  merchandise  across  the  conti- 
nent, vessels  would  ply  regularly  between  the  extremities  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory.  The  possession  of  Oregon  secures  to  the  United  States 
the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  enables  them  to  contend, 
even-handed,  with  Great  Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

This  territory  is  necessary  to  the  United  States,  as  it  furnishes  both  se- 
curity at  home  and  power  abroad,  while  it  will  add  neither  power  nor 
strength  to  our  rival.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  the  territory  to  either  party,  the  controversy  should  be  settled 
upon  principles  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  civilized  world. 
Oregon  would  be  of  little  value,  if  acquired  at  the  expense  of  honor,  of 
justice,  or  of  national  faith.  But  the  examination  we  have  made,  has 
most  fhlly  convinced  us  of  the  injustice  of  the  British  claim. 

England  sustains  her  claim  to  Oregon  in  three  forms. 

1.  Francis  Drake  discovered  and  took  possession  of  it  in  1579. 

2.  Captain  Cook  visited  and  took  possession  of  Nootka  Sound  in  1778. 

3.  Spain  surrendered  Nootka  Sound  to  England  by  the  Convention 
signed  at  the  Escurial,  in  October,  1790. 

The  validity  of  the  English  title,  as  derived  from  the  discoveries  of 
Francis  Drake,  will  first  be  considered. 

He  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1577, 
and  returned  on  the  10th  of  September,  1586. 

The  expedition  was  openly  planned  for  a voyage  to  Egypt,  but  secretly 
and  truly  as  a piratical  crusade  against  the  Spanish  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  South  America.  The  principal  object  was  plunder ; 
discovery,  exploration  and  settlement,  were  no  part  of  the  original  plan. 

Neither  Drake’s  nor  Cavendish’s  voyage  was  intended  for  making  any 
useful  settlements  in  those  remote  parts  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
as  most  certainly  they  might  easily  have  done ; but  their  principal  aim 
was  privateering  against,  and  pillaging  the  Spaniards,  together  with 
some  transient  commerce.— (Anderson.  Holmn’s  Annals,  I,  107.)  This 
is  apparent  from  the  journal  of  the  voyage.  Drake  sacked  the  city  of  St. 
Ja go,  and  took  a Spanish  prize.  The  booty  amounted  to  37,000  Spanish 
ducats.  At  Tarapaxa,  a party  of  his  men  robbed  a sleeping  Spaniard  of 
18  bars  of  silver,  valued  at*  4,000  Spanish  ducats.  The  journalist  says, 
“they  did  not  see  fit  to  disturb  the  Spaniard’s  repose,  but  taking  the  silver, 
let  him  take  out  his  nap.”  “ Not  far  from  hence,  going  ashore  for  water, 
they  met  a Spaniard  driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  having  two  leather 
bags  (containing  about  fifty  pounds  each)  on  his  back.  They  delivered 
the  poor  animals  from  their  unknown  burdens,  and  lodged  the  bags  in 
their  own  ships.” — (Harris  Voyages.  I.  17.)  At  Lima,  he  robbed  twelve 
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•hips  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  Soon  after,  lie  took  the  C&- 
cafrego,  which  had  on  board  thirteen  chests  full  of  rials  of  plate,  eighty 
pounds  of  pure  gold,  a good  quantity  of  jewels,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  sil- 
ver bars.— (Harris’s  Voyages.) 

These  facts  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  character  of  Drake,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.  The  estimated  fruits  of  the  voyage  were  sufficient 
to  exempt  the  nation  from  taxes  for  seven  years.  On  his  return,  he  was 
styled  the  master  thief  of  the  unknown  world. — (Harris.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  hesitated  to  adopt  Drake  and  his  voyage.  The 
Spanish  agent,  Mendoza,  remonstrated  with  the  British  government  upon 
the  illegality  and  injustice  of  the  whole  affair,  but  was  silenced  from  time 
to  time  by  partial  returns  of  the  wealth  which  Drake  had  accumulated. 
A portion  of  the  people  were  sensible  of  the  enormities  of  his  crimes,  and 
apprehensive  that  the  Spanish  government  would  seek  redress  by  retalia- 
tion upon  British  merchants  in  Spain.  They  contended,  that,  as  there 
was  no  war  proclaimed  against  Spain,  it  was  a dangerous  thing  to  own 
such  an  adventurer,  as  the  public  might  pay  dear  for  the  prizes  he  had 
taken.  As  their  merchants  had  great  effects  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment might  make  good  Drake’s  depredations  with  their  effects. — (Har- 
ris.) From  the  admitted  fact  that  Elizabeth  did  make  some  restitution  to 
Spain  for  Drake’s  outrages  upon  her  rights  and  the  laws  of  nations,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  the  restitution  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and 
that  Elizabeth  shared  the  plunder  with  the  thief  of  the  unknown  world. 

Without  having  followed  Drake  to  the  field  of  his  pretended  discove- 
ries, we  may  well  object  to  the  doctrine  which  England  now  for  the  first 
time  advances,  that  she  can  base  a claim  to  a continent  upon  the  act  of  a 
pirate,  who,  for  his  own  safety  avoided  the  abodes  of  civilized  men.  After 
this  claim  has  been  in  abeyance  for  two  centuries,  we  must  the  more 
earnestly  object,  in  behalf  of  civilization  and  Christianity  against  Eng- 
land adopting  an  enterprise  which  she  dare  not  defend  in  the  lifetime  of 
its  author.  And  if  it  could  be  proved  that  Spain  was  conciliated,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  government  is  bound  to  listen  to  preten- 
sions which  are  based  upon  the  violation  of  national  laws  and  moral  ob- 
ligations. Our  government  would  be  justified  in  declaring  to  Great  Bri- 
tain that  she  must  relieve  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  the  charge  of  piracy, 
before  any  claim  resulting  from  his  discoveries  will  be  admitted  by  us. 
There  is,  however,  no  danger  in  allowing  every  possible  advantage  she 
can  derive  from  the  voyage  of  Drake. 

After  the  outrages  to  which  we  have  referred,  a sense  of  guilt  and  dan- 
ger seems  to  have  seized  the  desperado,  and  he  determined  to  reach  Eng. 
land  by  the  Molucca  islands,  rather  than  trust  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
Spaniards.  Leaving  the  region  of  the  equator,  he  sailed  north  in  search 
of  a favorable  wind  for  his  voyage  across  the  Pacific.  The  first  account 
of  the  voyage,  published  in  1589,  states  that  Drake  sailed  north  500 
leagues,  which  was  all  the  way  they  made  from  April  16,  to  June  3 ; but 
Rev.  Francis  Fletcher,  chaplain,  says  that  between  the  same  dates  they 
sailed  1,400  leagues,  and  reched  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  He  further 
says  that  from  June  3d  to  June  5th,  they  sailed  from  42°  to  48°,  but  were 
forced  by  contrary  winds  to  run  in  with  the  shore,  and  cast  anchor  in  a 
bad  bay  in  latitude  48°. — (Harris’s  Voyages.) 

They  left  this  harbor  on  the  same  day,  June  5th,  and  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  came  to  anchor  in  a fit  harbor,  in  latitude  38°  30'. 
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(Harris’s  Voyages,  II.  196.)  Now,  according  to  this  story,  Drake  made 
six  degrees,  with  contrary  winds,  in  ten  days,  while  with  favorable  winds 
on  his  return,  he  made  but  nine  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  in  twelve 
days.  This  statement  contains  the  evidence  of  its  own  falsity,  and  were 
it  not  for  other  circumstances,  we  might  resort  to  the  charitable  inference 
that  the  writer  was  deceived  by  imperfect  instruments  and  the  uncertainty 
of  observations  made  at  sea.  The  account  by  Hakluyt  is  very  different. 

44  June  5,  being  got  into  43°  of  north  latitude,  they  found  the  air  excessively 
cold  ; and  the  further  they  went,  the  severity  of  the  weather  was  more  in- 
tolerable ; upon  which  score  they  made  toward  the  land,  till  they  came 
into  38°  north  latitude,  under  which  height  of  the  pole  they  found  a very 
good  bay,  and  had  a favorable  wind  to  enter  the  same.”  No  further  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  show  the  entire  inaccuracy  of  the  chaplain’s  narra- 
tive, yet  we  feel  justified  in  referring  to  another  part  of  it.  He  represents 
the  cold  in  the  month  of  June,  at  latitude  38°  north,  as  so  great  that  “the 
poor  birds  and  fowls,  not  daring  (as  we  had  great  experience  to  observe) 
so  much  as  once  to  rise  from  their  nests  after  the  first  egg  laid,  till  it,  with 
all  the  rest  be  hatched,  and  brought  to  some  strength  of  nature  able  to 
help  itself ; only  this  recompense  has  nature  afforded  them,  that  the  heat 
of  their  own  bodies  being  exceeding  great,  it  perfecteth  the  creature  with 
great  expedition,  and  in  shorter  time  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
places.  Some  of  our  mariners  in  this  voyage  had  formerly  been  at  Ward- 
house,  in  72°  of  north  latitude,  who  yet  affirmed  that  they  felt  no  such  nip- 
ping cold  there  in  the  end  of  summer,  when  they  departed  thence,  as  they 
did  in  those  hottest  months  of  June  and  July.”  This  story  is  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  known  facts,  that  the  author  of  The  Discoveries  and 
and  Settlements  of  the  English  in  America,*  directly  impeaches  it,  though 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  which  England  now  makes  to  the  territory 
of  Oregon.  This  writer  says  that  in  the  original  account  of  Candish’s 
[Cavendish’s]  expedition  in  1587,  not  one  word  is  said  of  its  being 
cold.  Again,  in  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  voyage,  printed  by  Hakluit,  it  is 
only  said,  44  that  in  the  latitude  of  42°  the  men  were  extremely  pinched 
with  the  cold.”  Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Spaniards  had, 
thirty-seven  years  before,  sailed  along  this  coast  to  the  height  of  44°, 
as  far  as  cape  Mendocino  ; and  that  they  afterward  discovered  cape 
Blanco,  beyond  that,  which  is  a plain  proof  that  the  cold  is  not  so  in- 
tolerable as  Mr.  Fletcher  would  make  it.  Father  Charlevoix  makes  no 
scruple  of  calling  it  a fabulous  country,  and  from  hence  takes  occasion 
to  make  some  reflections  upon  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  that  gentle- 
man did  not  at  all  deserve. — (Harris’s  Voyages,  II.  197.)  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
narrative  is  hero  very  properly  discredited  by  one  of  his  own  country- 
men ; and  nothing  but  a determination  to  secure  Oregon,  would  give 
currency  to  a statement  which  is  not  only  destitute  of  probability  and 
consistency,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  the  first  English  account  ever  pub- 
lished. 

When  we  see  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher  discredited  in  this  way,  and  the 
English  government  relying  upon  him  to  sustain  their  claim  to  a por- 
tion of  American  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  and  seek  to  sustain  themselves  amid 

the  uncertainty  in  which  their  own  writers  have  involved  the  affair. 


• Harris's  Voyages,  1. 197. 
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After  the  chaplain’s  friends  have  impeached  his  veracity,  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  assurance  to  ask  credit  for  those  who  served  in  other  ca- 
pacities. 

If,  however,  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  it  is  this.  That  Drake  sailed  as  far  north  as  the  forty-second 
or  forty-third  degree ; that,  from  contrary  winds  and  the  danger  of  an  un- 
known coast,  he  turned  to  the  south,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a good  har- 
bor, about  latitude  38°  north.  This  was  either  port  Bedega,  or  port  San 
Francisco,  then  both  well  known  to  the  Spaniards.  The  American  Atlas, 
from  surveys  by  Holland  and  others,  published  by  direction  of  Parliament, 
at  London,  in  1776,  has  this  significant  note. 

“In  lat.  38°,  port  Sir  Francis  Drake,  not  St.  Francisco.” 

Monterey  is  placed  on  this  map  in  latitude  36°  north,  and  the  route  of 
Drake  is  represented  as  seven  degrees  farther  north.  Cape  Fortune,  41° 
north ; the  Cabo  de  Fortunas  of  Ferrelo,  is  put  down  as  discovered  in 
1542.  Of  course,  this  was  a Spanish  discovery,  as  the  English  do  not 
pretend  to  have  visited  the  coast  for  nearly  forty  years  after  this  date.  It 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  atlas  from  Holland,  and  others,  was  pub- 
lished about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Captain  Cook  on  his  fhmous  voy- 
age of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  doubtless  contained  the  most  au- 
thentic information  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Hence  we  esteem 
the  statement  that  Drake’s  voyage  terminated  in  latitude  forty-three,  as 
extremely  valuable  in  refuting  the  pretension  now  made,  that  he  pene- 
trated to  latitude  forty-eight. 

An  old  copy  of  Harris’s  Voyages  also  contains  a map  by  Gman  Bowen, 
geographer  to  his  majesty,  upon  which  the  termination  of  Drake’s  voyage 
is  fixed  at  latitude  forty-three.  The  author  of  Drake’s  voyages,  published 
in  Harris’s  compilation  of  1744,  in  estimating  its  advantages,  says:  “ He 
proceeded  farther  north  in  America  than  the  Spaniards  themselves  had 
done ; that  is,  to  the  height  of  38°  north  latitude,  beyond  which  wo  know 
nothing  with  certainty  to  this  day.” 

The  opinion  that  he  proceeded  farther  north  than  the  Spaniards  had 
done,  is  distinctly  refuted  by  the  best  authorities,  and  particularly  by  “ An 
account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,”  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, at  London,  in  1757.  In  the  description  of  New  Mexico,  the  writer* 
says,  “ the  famous  peninsula  of  California  is  part,  and  far  from  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  this  country.  It  is  a place  finely  situated  for  trade,  and 
has  a pearl  fishery  of  great  value.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  great 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  Hernando  Cortez.  Our  famous  admiral  and  navi- 
gator, Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  there,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  1578 ; 
and  he  not  only  took  possession,  but  obtained  the  best  right  in  the  world 
to  the  possession  ; the  principal  king  having  formally  invested  him  with 
his  principality.  However,  I do  not  find  that  we  have  thought  of  assert- 
ing that  right  since  his  time  ; but  it  may  probably  employ  in  some  future 
time,  the  pens  of  those  lawyers  who  dispute  with  words,  what  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  sword,  and  will  afford  large  matter  upon  the  right  of  disco- 
very, occupancy  and  settlement.”  (Vol.  I.  238-39.)  While  the  writer 
argues  with  sufficient  force  the  validity  of  the  English  title,  he  also  ad- 
mits with  great  clearness  that  the  country  visited  by  Drake  was  discover- 


* This  work  was  published  anonymously.  A note  on  the  title  page  of  a copy  in  the 
Massachusetts  Library,  states  that  it  was  written  by  Burke. 
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ed  by  the  Spaniards.  Now  it  is  a well  established  principle  of  national 
law,  that  the  cession  of  territory  by  its  aboriginal  occupants,  cannot  ope- 
rate against  the  original  discoverers;  but  if  the  cession  be  made  to  them, 
it  confirms  and  strengthens  their  title.  The  various  writers  who  contend 
that  Drake  discovered  the  coast  in  latitude  48°,  appear  to  derive  their  au- 
thority from  Rev.  Francis  Fletcher;  while  the  inconsistencies  of  this 
writer,  as  well  as  the  more  authentic  account  of  Hakluyt  unite  in  fixing 
the  termination  of  Drake’s  voyage  at  latitude  43°,  and  the  point  of  his 
settlement  in  latitude  38°. 

Although  we  are  bound  to  deny  that  any  act  of  Drake  entitled  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  sovereignty  at  any  point  between  the  thirty-first  and 
forty-third  degrees,  there  is  no  danger  in  asserting  that  the  claim  should 
be  urged  against  Mexico,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  1818  with  Spain,  is  in 
possession  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-second  degree,  and  not  against 
the  United  States.  But  if  it  be  contended  that  Fletcher’s  account  is  au- 
thentic, the  British  government  must  admit  the  whole  of  it ; for  it  would 
be  manifest  injustice  to  admit  a portion,  and  reject  or  impeach  the  re- 
mainder. Fletcher,  in  his  narrative,  from  which  we  have  made  extracts, 
makes  this  statement  in  relation  to  the  harbor  in  latitude  38°  30'.  M And 
that  the  north  and  northwest  winds  are  here  constant  in  June  and  July, 
as  the  north  wind  is  alone  in  August  and  September,  we  not  only  found 
it  by  our  experience,  but  were  fully  confirmed  in  the  opinion  thereof 
by  continual  observations  of  the  Spaniards.”  From  this,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Spaniards  had  made  continual  observations  at  the  place  where 
Drake  then  was,  and  this  they  could  not  have  done  had  <thoy  not  fre- 
quently visited  it.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  English  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  single  and  chance  visit  of  Drake  to  a country  which 
was  so  well  known  to  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  made  continual  ob- 
servations which  were  considered  authentic  by  Fletcher  himself.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  latitude  of  the  bay  is  immaterial,  as  it  was  frequented 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  course  the  English  can  make  no  claim  against 
the  United  States  or  Mexico,  the  representatives  of  Spain  in  this  matter. 

In  whatever  view  we  place  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  affords 
no  ground  for  the  claim  which  England  now  makes;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  she  urges  it,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  rival  feels  the  weakness  of  her  position,  and  seeks  support  in  a mea- 
sure which  she  would  otherwise  scorn. 

That  the  accounts  of  Drake’s  voyage,  and  particularly  that  of  Rev. 
Francis  Fletcher,  are  in  a great  degree  fabulous,  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted.  When  Drake  found  that  his  piracies  had  involved  the  govern- 
ment in  difficulty  with  Spain,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  conciliate 
queen  Elizabeth.  This  he  did  partly  by  large  contributions  from  his  ill- 
got  gains,  and  partly  by  representations  that  he  had  made  important  dis- 
coveries which  would  greatly  benefit  his  country,  and  enable  her  to  rival 
Spain  in  wealth,  dominion,  and  naval  power.  Hence  we  have  the  par- 
ticulars, by  both  Hakluyt  and  Fletcher,  of  the  transfer  by  the  Indians  of 
all  the  territory  between  38°  and  43°.  They  state  that  the  natives  de- 
sired to  make  Drake  king,  and  that  the  chief  actually  took  “ the  illustrious 
crown  of  feathers  from  his  own  head,”  and  placed  it  upon  that  of  the  ad- 
miral. It  is  further  said  that  “ the  admiral  accepted  of  the  new  offered 
dignity,  as  her  majesty’s  representative,  in  her  name  and  for  her  use;  it 
being  probable  that  from  this  donation,  whether  made  in  jest  or  earnest, 
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by  these  Indians,  some  real  advantage  might  hereafter  redound  to  the 
English  nation  and  interests  in  those  parts.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
dignity  was  accepted  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  her  majesty,  but  the 
writer  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  were  in  jest  or  earnest. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a territory  was  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  and  hence 
her  efforts  to  appease  Spain,  and  save  Drake  from  the  condemnation  of 
his  countrymen. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  in  estimating  the  importance  of  this  af- 
fair,— admitting  the  account  to  be  true, — that  Drake  was  a pirate,  and 
could  not  be  such  a representative  of  any  civilized  nation  as  to  acquire 
territory  or  sovereignty.  If  England  choose  to  employ  banditti  as  her 
agents,  she  can  do  so ; but  neither  Spain  nor  the  United  States  is  bound 
by  their  acts. 

Nor  does  the  acquisition  of  an  Indian  title  give  any  right  of  territory 
or  sovereignty  against  the  claims  of  a third  party.  This  principle  has 
been  universally  adopted  in  the  affairs  of  America.  Should  the  United 
States  purchase  an  Indian  title  in  the  valley  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not  for  one  moment  admit  it.  As  we  have  seen  by  the  ac- 
count of  Fletcher,  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession,  and  of  course  an  In- 
dian  title  was  of  no  value  to  any  other  nation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  voyage  of  Drake  was  commenced  in  1577,  and  he  probably  visit- 
ed the  American  coast  in  the  spring  of  1579.  The  purpose  is  now  to 
show  in  addition  to  the  admissions  of  English  writers  already  quoted,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  visited  all  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  really 
seen  by  Drake.  In  1641,  an  exploring  party  under  the  direction  of  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  went  up  the  Colorado  river,  and 
from  thence  penetrated  the  country  near  the  coast  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude.  In  1542,  Cabrillo,  a distinguished  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  examined  the  coast  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree. 
Cabrillo  died  in  the  small  island  of  San  Bernardo  in  the  thirty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  Bartolem6  Ferrer  or  Ferrelo  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition.  He  directed  his  course  northward,  and  by 
the  first  of  March,  1543,  reached  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  Na- 
varette found  from  an  examination  of  the  journals  of  the  voyage,  that  it 
terminated  in  latitude  43°  north. — (Greenhow.)  These  expeditions,  by 
land  and  sea,  performed  long  before  Drake  saw  the  shores  of  Mexico,  are 
of  such  a nature  as  to  supersede  entirely  the  claim  of  England.  Nor  can 
it  be  urged  that  because  Spain  neglected  to  establish  permanent  settle- 
ments in  those  regions,  that  she  lost  the  rights  acquired  by  discovery ; for 
Great  Britain  did  nothing  more  than  Spain  had  before  done,  and  it  is  a 
plain  principle  that  the  title  of  discovery  is  perfect  and  complete  until  it 
is  impaired  by  actual  possession  and  settlement.  Spain  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer, and  as  England  made  no  settlement,  the  title  of  Spain  was  not 
invalidated  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Drake.  From  these  conside- 
rations, it  seems  proper  to  conclude  that  the  voyage  of  Drake  does  not 
confer  upon  Great  Britain  any  rights  in  Oregon;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  title  of  Spain  as  discoverer,  is  original  and  perfect.  It  will  ap- 
pear, that  all  the  rights  of  Spain  have  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  upon  the  point  of  early  discovery,  our  claim  is  perfect  as 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  Drake  stimulated  similar  adventurers,  the  principal  of 

whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish.  He  followed  the  course  of  Drake 
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with  equal  success ; but  his  expedition  is  principally  valuable  as  con- 
firming the  story  of  a Greek,  Quan  de  Fuca,  who  stated  to  Michael  Lock, 
English  consul  at  Aleppo,  that  while  in  the  sendee  of  Spain,  he  visited 
and  explored  the  strait  which  bears  his  name.  It  is  situated  between  the 
forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  degrees,  and  separates  Juadra,  or  Vancouver’s 
Island,  from  the  main  land.  Lock  states  that  he  met  the  Greek  at  Venice, 
in  April,  1596,  and  received  from  him  the  following  declaration.  That 
he  was  a native  of  Cephalonia,  a mariner  by  profession,  and  for  forty 
years  a pilot  in  the  sendee  of  Spain.  That  Spain  was  alarmed  at  tho 
efforts  of  England  to  discover  a north  passage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
sent  three  small  vessels  from  Mexico  to  anticipate  its  rivals.  The  crimes 
of  the  captain  defeated  the  object  of  the  expedition.  But  in  1592,  two 
small  vessels,  of  which  Fuca  was  pilot,  sailed  from  Mexico  in  search  of 
the  straits  of  Arrian,  which  were  then  believed  to  connect  the  two  seas. 
Between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  they  en- 
tered a strait,  and  sailed  therein  more  than  twenty  days,  and  found  the 
land  trending  still  sometimes  northwest,  and  northeast,  and  north,  and 
also  east  and  southeastward,  and  very  much  broader  sea  there  was  at  the 
said  entrance,  and  that  he  passed  by  divers  islands  in  that  sailing. — (Cush, 
ing’s  Report.)  This  account  was  for  a long  time  disbelieved,  but  subse- 
quent voyages  have  so  far  confirmed  it,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  pilot 
visited  the  waters  which  he  describes.  Fuca  also  states  that  he  was 
robbed  at  Cape  California  by  Captain  Candish,  Englishman,  of  sixty  thou- 
sand ducats.  Cavendish*  mentions  that  a Greek  pilot  was  found  on  board 
one  of  the  Spanish  ships. — (North  American  Review,  Jan.,  1839.)  Fuca 
says  that  he  passed  through  this  strait  to  the  open  sea,  so  that  he  must 
have  reached  the  fifly-first  parallel  of  latitude.  The  Greek’s  story  is  so 
well  confirmed  by  Cavendish,  and  the  observations  of  modern  mariners, 
that  its  authenticity  is  generally  admitted.  The  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  found  the  western  coast  of  America  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Spain,  England  having  failed  to  reach  a single  degree  of  latitude  which 
had  not  before  been  visited. 

There  is  abundant  proof,  that,  during  tho  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  England  did  not  consider  the  western  coast  of  America  a part  of 
her  territory.  There  is,  however,  one  exception — the  colonial  charters 
— and  these  in  due  time  will  be  considered.  A map  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  North  America,  by  Samuel  Dunn,  mathematician,  improved,  from 
the  surveys  of  Captain  Carver,  claims  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  sweeping  clause  asserts  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  “ re- 
served lands  which  contain  all  the  countries  comprehended  between 
Apulachcs,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi. 

A map  of  North  America,  by  Eman  Bowen,  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  10th  of  February,  1763, 
claims  nothing  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A line  is  drawn  near  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  marked  “the  southern  boundary  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company’s  territories,  settled  by  commissioners  after  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.”  This  line  extends  betwixt  the  eightieth  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  second  degrees  of  west  longitude.  On  the  copy  of  this  map  in 
the  Massachusetts  library,  a red  line  has  been  drawn  over  the  river 
which  connects  Rainy  Lake  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  red  stars 


* The  pronunciation  according  to  Hon.  C.  Cushing,  is  Candish, 
VOL.  XII. NO.  VI.  32 
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marie  a line  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  its  northern  point,  thence 
a straight  red  line,  upon  parallel  49°  15'  to  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was 
not  until  many  years  after  the  treaty  of  1765,  that  it  was  found  that  the 
Mississippi  was  not  intersected  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Whether 
the  forty-ninth  degree  was  established  as  the  boundary  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  possessions,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  cannot  be 
determined.  Bowen’s  map  certainly  authorizes  the  opinion  that  com^ 
mission ers  were  appointed,  and  that  they  executed  their  trust.  This  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  general,  and  was  entertained  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cushing*  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed under  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  “ adopted  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  England  and  France,  in  that  quarter,  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sippi,”  but  Mr.  Greenhow  is  clear  that  the  treaty,  in  this  respect,  was 
not  fulfilled. 

A French  map,  by  M.  Philippe,  published  in  1769,  shows  that  no  line 
had  then  been  adopted,  which  was  regarded  as  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
French  and  English  territories  in  America.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Acadia,  agreeably  to  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. — (North- 
west Coast  of  North  America,  216.) 

The  “ Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,”  from  which 
an  extract  has  already  been  made,  thus  describes  the  American  posses- 
sions of  England,  Spain,  France  and  Portugal.  “ Ail  America  is  in  the 
hands  of  four  nations.  The  Spaniards,  who,  as  they  first  discovered  it, 
have  the  largest  and  richest  share.  All  that  part  of  North  America 
which  comprises  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  and  what  lies  beyond  that  towards 
the  river  Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  west  and  north- 
west ; and  they  possess  all  South  America,  excepting  Brazil,  which  lies 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  and  that  of  Plata,  along  the  At- 
lantic ocean ; this  belongs  to  Portugal.  That  part  of  North  America 
which  the  Spaniards  have  not,  is  divided  between  the  English  and  French. 
The  English  have  all  the  countries  which  encircle  Hudson’s  Bay,  and 
thence  in  a line,  all  along  the  eastern  shore,  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  France  claims  all  the  country  which  lies  between  this 
and  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the  west,  and  secures  an  intercourse  with 
them  by  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Mobile,  and  of  the  river  Su 
Lawrence,  which  are  the  only  avenues  of  navigation  to  this  very  exten- 
sive country.” — (I.  199.)  Had  a line  been  established  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
this  writer.  One  point,  however,  is  well  established.  In  1757,  Eng. 
land  acknowledged  the  soverignty  of  Spain  to  all  the  country  between 
the  Pacific  ocean  on  the,  west  and  northwest,  and  the  Mississippi  river  on 
the  east.  Nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  voyage  of  Drake, 
and  if  England  acquired  any  rights  through  that  navigator,  she  was  more 
tardy  in  asserting  them,  than  was  common  in  an  age  when  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  were  extending  their  jurisdiction  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  charter,  or  great  patent  of  New  Eng- 


* House  Documents.  101.  3d  searioo,  25th  Congress. 
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land,  and  to  determine  how  far  it  impairs  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
Oregon.  The  boundaries  of  New  England  are  thus  defined  by  king 
James. 

We,  therefore,  of  our  special  grace,  mere  motion,  and  certain  know, 
ledge,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  others  of  our  privy  council,  have,  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  granted,  ordained  and  established,  and  in, 
and  by  these  presents,  do,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant,  ordain 
and  establish,  that  all  that  circuit,  continent,  precincts,  and  limits,  in  Ame- 
rica, lying  and  being  in  breadth  from  forty  degrees  of  northerly  latitude 
from  the  equinoctial  line,  to  forty-eight  degrees  of  the  said  northerly  lati- 
tude, and  in  length,  by  all  the  breadth  aforesaid,  throughout  the  main- 
land, from  sea  to  sea,  with  all  the  seas,  rivers,  islands,  creeks,  inlets,  ports 
and  havens,  within  the  degrees,  precincts,  and  limits  of  the  safcUatitude 
and  longitude,  shall  be  the  limits  and  bounds,  and  precincts  of  the  said 
second  colony.” — (Charter  and  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  p.  3.) 
This  charter  is  the  most  extraordinary  to  be  found  in  American  annals, 
and  conferred  upon  forty  persons  the  entire  control  of  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  included  within  the  fortieth  and  forty, 
eighth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  comprises  nearly  all  the  inhabited  British 
possessions  to  the  north  of  the  United  States,  all  New  England,  New 
York,  half,  of  New  Jersey,  nearly  all  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  to  the  west  of  these  states. — (Bancroft’s  History,  I.  272.)  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  other  colonial 
charters,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Great 
Britain  asserted  her  authority  to  settle  and  govern  the  country  on  the  Pa- 
cific, including  a large  portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  Oregon  territory. 
It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry  whether  this  claim  can  be  justified 
or  not ; neither  shall  we  stop  to  examine  the  probable  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  based.  England  cannot  now  plead  that  she  had  no  rights 
on  the  Pacific.  If  she  did  wrong,  she  cannot  now  urge  it,  to  save  herself 
from  any  injury,  or  to  exclude  us  from  our  rights.  The  United  States 
could  not  urge  this  act  against  the  claims  of  a third  party,  but  they  may 
urge  it  against  Great  Britain,  without  admitting  or  denying  her  original 
right  to  the  territory  included  in  the  patent  of  New  England.  It  being 
then  established  by  the  highest  authority  known  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion, the  act  of  the  king  himself  that  in  1620  Great  Britain  claimed  juris- 
diction over  that  part  of  Oregon  included  betwixt  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  she  had  exer- 
cised, or  in  any  manner  disposed  of  her  sovereignty.  The  most  im- 
portant evidence  upon  this  point  is  found  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  England  and  France,  at  Paris, 
February  10,  1763. 

“ In  order  to  re-establish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  foundations,  and  to 
remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of  America,  it  is  agreed, 
that  for  the  future,  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  those  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  shall  be  fixed  irrevocably,  by  a line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by 
a line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and 
Ponchartrain  to  the  sea  ; and  for  this  purpose  the  most  Christian  King, 
cedes  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  river  and 
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port  of  Mobile,”  dec.  It  is  clear,  from  this  article,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  relinquished  to  the  French  king  all  his  claim  to  territory  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  question  arises,  What  was  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  ? She  cannot  complain  if  we  resort  to  her  own  acts 
for  an  answer.  We  find  that  in  1620,  and  at  other  times,  she  claimed  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  hence  by  ceding  her  claim  to  France,  she  relin- 
quished all  her  title,  whether  of  any  value  or  not,  to  the  country  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  If  she  did  not  cede,  this  to  France, 
what  did  she  cede  ? She  had  no  better  title  to  the  country  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  than  to  that  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  ocean. 

If,  then,  the  Mississippi  was  a line  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
governments,  it  was  in  this  sense ; that  England  should  occupy  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  French  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific.  The  article  was  also  a virtual  agreement  that 
neither  would  molest  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  within 
the  territory  respectively  relinquished.  It  is  certain  that  Great  Britain 
so  considered  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  parties  ; for  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  she  followed  the  boundary  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1763,  reserving 
nothing  to  herself  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which  she  would 
have  done,  had  she  supposed  that  her  territory  extended  beyond  that  limit. 
Nor  can  it  be  contended,  that  as  Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  that  Great  Britain  could  not  relinquish  it  to  France.  For  if  it 
were  in  possession  of  Spain,  no  aid  whatever  is  afforded  to  Great  Britain, 
for  the  United  States  are  the  representative  of  Spain  as  well  as  France. 
If  the  controversy  were  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  could 
not  urge,  with  much  force  the  cession  by  England  to  France ; for  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  whether  England  had  a right  to  make  the  transfer ; but 
in  a controversy  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  did  only 
what  she  had  a right  to  do.  Neither  nations  nor  individuals  can  take 
advantage  of  their  own  wrong. 

By  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France,  the  United  States  possess  all  the 
right  of  that  country  on  this  continent ; and  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  treat 
us  as  she  would  treat  France,  were  that  nation  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  points  appear  to  be  well  established. 
Great  Britain  claimed  Oregon  in  1620,  and  relinquished  in  1763. 

Has  she  acquired  any  rights  in  that  territory  since  the  treaty  of  1763  ? 
She  claims  that  she  has.  First,  by  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  and 
second,  by  the  convention  of  1790  with  Spain. 

Before  considering  whether  Cook’s  discoveries  were  such  as  entitle  the 
discoverer  to  possession,  it  will  be  well  to  determine  whether  the  coast 
of  Oregon  was  open  to  England  for  any  purpose  whatever.  To  be  sure, 
England  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  count ly  or  its  value  in  1763, 
yet  it  was  as  competent  for  her  to  relinquish  it,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
have  ceded  any  of  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  In  that  act  she  disquali- 
fied herself  for  acquiring  any  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  With 
equal  justice  she  might  have  sent  an  expedition  into  the  vast  regions  be- 
twixt the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  obtained  them  for  her- 
self. This,  it  is  seen,  would  have  been  a flagrant  violation  of  her  faith 
pledged  to  France ; and  was  it  less  so  when  she  claimed  the  Columbia 
valley  ? Or,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  she  might 
have  explored  the  country  around  lake  Superior ; but  would  this  act  have 
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£iven  her  any  claim  against  her  own  treaty  ? There  is,  then,  no  injustice 
m maintaining  that  England  could  make  no  discovery  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  which  would  entitle  her  to  sovereignty.  If  she  have  any  rights  in 
that  region,  she  has  acquired  them  by  treaty.  As,  however,  England 
claims  by  discovery,  we  are  bound  to  examine  her  tide. 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  in  1776  is  regarded  as  furnishing  the  ba- 
sis of  the  English  claims  in  this  particular.  This  navigator  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  under  directions  to  fall  in  with  the 
coast  of  New  Albion,  in  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Then  to  sail 
nortward  along  the  coast  to  the  sixty-fiflh  degree,  where  be  was  to  begin 
lus  examination  in  search  of  a passage  to  Baffin’s  or  Buffin’s  bay.  He  was 
also  instructed,  “ with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  of  convenient  situations  in  such  coun- 
tries as  he  might  discover,  that  had  not  been  already  discovered  or  visited 
by  any  other  European  Power.”  He  was  also  particularly  instructed  to 
avoid  giving  any  offence  to  Spain.  In  this  voyage  Cook  saw  cape  Blanco 
and  cape  Flattery.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  entrance  to 
st«ut  of  Fuca,  were  passed  unnoticed.  At  no  time  did  he  set  foot  upon, 
or  in  any  proper  manner  take  possession  of,  any  part  of  Oregon.  Near 
the  parallel  49°  30'  he  entered  a spacious  bay,  to  which  he  first  gave  the 
name  of  King  George’s  Sound,  but  afterwards  changed  it  to  Nootka 
Sound.  This  bay  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Quadra,  or  Vancou- 
ver’s Island,  and  Cook  felt  justified  in  claiming  the  discovery  of  it  for 
Great  Britain.  Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  Cook  was  the  discoverer 
of  this  bay,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  it  gives  to  Great  Bri- 
tain a claim  to  the  region  in  dispute.  If  our  previous  conclusions  are 
correct,  that  Great  Britain  relinquished  the  right  of  discovery  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  possession  of 
Nootka  Sound  would  give  no  right  to  the  territory  south  of  48°. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  bounds  the  right  of  discovery.  It  is  usual- 
ly conceded  that  possession  of  the  mouth  of  a river  gives  a title  to  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  stream  and  its  tributaries.  When  settlements  are 
made  in  an  unoccupied  country  by  two  nations,  it  is  customary  to  make 
the  boundary  midway.  This  rule  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  1824.  The  occupation  of  the  main  land  usually  gives  a title  to 
the  islands  upon  the  coast.  But  if  the  disco ve ry  of  Quadra  or  Vancou- 
ver’s island  gives  a title  to  the  main  land,  a new  rule  has  certainly  been 
introduced,  which  should  be  considered,  before  it  is  placed  amongst  the 
laws  of  nations.  Now  it  is  upon  this  absurd  law,  if  law  it  can  be  called, 
that  England  claims  the  vast  territory  of  Oregon  as  the  fruit  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Quadra — an  island  separated  by  navigable  waters  from  the 
main  land.  If  it  shall  appear  that  Cook  discovered  Quadra,  let  England 
poaseas  it,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  steadily  maintain  that  there  is  no  resulting 
right  to  the  continent.  It  would  ' irprising,  if  the  discoverer  of 

an  island  but  little  more  than  on*'  hundred  miles  in  length,  should  be  en- 
titled to  a tract  of  the  continent  exceeding  350,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. But  it  appears  that  the  Span i 'h  h ive  asserted,  with  great  justice, 
that  Captain  Cook  cannot  maintain  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  Nootka, 
as  not  only  the  island,  but  the  continent,  both  south  rth,  had  been 

previously  examined  by  their  own  navigators.  Don  Juan  Parez  sailed 
from  San  Bias,  in  January,  1774,  in  a corvette  called  the  Santiago,  un- 
der instructions  to  examine  the  coast  from  Monterey  to  the  sixtieth  de- 
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gree  of  latitude.  In  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  anchored  in  Nootka 
Sound,  called  by  him  San  Lorenzo.  Perez  was  the  first  European  who 
visited  this  bay,*  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  after  that  Cook  bestowed 
upon  it  its  present  name.*!’  In  1775,  an  expedition  sailed  from  San  Bias, 
under  the  direction  of  Heceta,  as  commander,  and  Perez  as  ensign.  They 
explored  the  coast  to  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  and  discovered 
the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.  They  called  this  bay  Enpada 
de  Heceta.  Bodega  and  Maurelle  proceeded  in  a schooner,  against  the 
opinion  of  Heceta,  and  having  landed  at  port  Remedios,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
sovereign.  They  also  examined  the  coast  for  many  degrees  with  great 
minuteness.  The  visit  of  Perez  to  Nootka  Sound  is  well  authenticated  ; 
and  Cook  himself  seems  to  have  had  a suspicion,  before  he  took  possession 
of  the  country,  that  the  Spaniards  had  preceded  him.  He  says  that  he 
saw  spoons  of  Spanish  manufacture,  but  indulged  in  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  transferred  from  those  Indians  who  resided  near  the  settle- 
ments. The  natives  exhibited  other  evidence  of  their  acquaintance  wth 
the  products  and  manners  of  Europeans. 

All  this  was  more  apparent,  when  Colnet,  commander  of  the  English 
ship  Argonaut,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Nootka,  in  1789.  Upon 
his  entrance  into  the  sound,  the  Argonaut  was  boarded  by  a Spanish  offi- 
cer, and  Colnet  was  informed  that  Martinez  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  place  in  the  name  of  Spain.  Colnet  was  invited  to  present  his 
papers,  and  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Spanish  commander,  and  immediately  became  insane.  The  vessel  and 
crew  were  sent  to  San  Bias,  in  Mexico.  This  act  of  Martinez,  was 
the  germ  of  a series  of  difficulties  and  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  the 
remarkable  convention  of  1790  between  England  and  Spain.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  give  a history  of  transac- 
tions, except  so  far  as  they  affect  the  title  of  the  United  States,  we  pass 
over  these  circumstances  with  great  brevity.  We  only  pause  here  long 
enough  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Perez,  a Spanish  navigator,  dis- 
covered Nootka  nearly  four  years  before  it  was  visited  by  Cook ; that 
Spain  followed  the  discovery  by  taking  possession  of  it  in  1789 ; and  that 
it  was  not  until  the  July  following,  that  Colnet,  as  the  representative  of 
England,  first  appeared  in  these  waters.  The  expedition  of  Cook  fails 
in  three  important  particulars  to  confer  on  Great  Britain  any  title  to 
Oregon. 

1.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  with  France,  Great  Britain  relinquished  all 
claim  to  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  course  waived  the  right 
of  discovery  in  that  region. 

2.  Nootka  Sound  is  within  an  island,  and  its  discovery  could  give  no 
title  to  the  continent  from  which  it  is  separated  by  navigable  waters. 

3.  The  Spanish  navigator,  Don  Juan  Perez,  discovered  Nootka  in  Au- 
gust, 1774,  and  Captain  Cook  did  not  visit  it  until  March,  1778. 

The  last  and  most  important  point  is  to  be  considered ; the  rights  of 

* It  is  probable  that  he  saw  and  entered  the  straits  of  Fuca. 

t The  American  Atlas,  from  surveys  by  Holland  and  others,  London,  1776,  has  this 
note.  In  latitude  49°,  “ Coast  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1774”  In  latitude  55°,  “ Here 
the  Spaniards  saw  several  white  and  fair  Indians,  in  1774” 
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Great  Britain  under  the  convention  of  1790.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  causes  which  led  to  this  arrangement  betwixt  England  and 
Spain.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  two  countries  were  rivals 
for  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  and  that  Spain  was  successful,  both  as 
prior  discoverer  and  occupant.  However  unpleasant  this  might  have 
been  to  the  English  government,  there  was  not  one  word  of  complaint  on 
this  point.  The  correspondence  on  the  part  of  England  does  not  contain 
an  intimation  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  belonged  to  her. 

As  has  been  stated,  Don  Martinez,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  took 
possession  of  Nootka  Sound  in  1789.  And  he  also  took  into  his  custody 
two  trading  vessels,  the  Iphegenia  and  Northwest  America,  besides  those 
sent  under  Colnet  to  take  possession  of  Nootka  Sound.  Martinez  un- 
doubtedly acted  upon  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  not  only  the  sovereignty, 
but  the  right  of  navigation  and  trade  upon  the  coast  of  America,  belonged 
to  Spain,  as  well  in  those  places  which  she  had  not  visited  as  in  those  she 
had.  This  idea  was  derived  from  a treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  1495,  by  which  Spain  surrendered  the  right  to  visit  India  by  the  east- 
ern route,  and  in  return,  was  to  possess  exclusive  control  of  every  western 
passage.  As  will  be  seen,  England  claimed  the  right  to  navigate  and 
trade  in  all  those  waters,  and  to  occupy  in  her  sovereign  right  any  terri- 
tory not  previously  in  the  possession  of  any  other  power.  In  the  Nootka 
controversy,  England  demanded  the  right  of  trade  and  navigation,  the 
right  to  make  settlements  in  regions  not  occupied  by  Spain,  and  atone- 
ment for  the  insult  which  her  flag  hai  received  at  the  hand  of  Martinez. 

The  king,  in  his  communication  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  May  25th, 
1790,  says,  “ complaints  were  also  made  [by  Spain]  of  the  fisheries  car- 
ried on  by  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  the  seas  adjoining  the  Spanish  conti- 
nent, as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  communication,  a demand  was  immediately  made,  by  his 
majesty’s  order,  for  adequate  satisfaction,  and  for  the  restitution  of  the 
vessel,  previous  to  any  other  discussion.” — (Annual  Register,  32,  285.) 
“This  memorial*  explains,  in  general,  the  grounds  that  gave  rise  to  the 
present  contest  with  Spain ; but  the  precise  point,  to  be  determined  be- 
fore peace  can  be  finally  settled,  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity.  That 
some  of  the  ships  were  seized,  and  others  suffered  to  proceed  to  trade  un- 
molested, is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  the  trea- 
ties that  now  subsist  between  the  two  countries.  By  the  last  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain,  a free  trade  and  no  search,  was  the  sine  qua  non  on 
which  it  was  concluded.” — (Annual  Register,  32,  287.) 

The  British  government,  in  its  answer  to  Spain,  says  that  it  shall  not 
act  M against  the  just  and  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain,  but  that  they 
cannot  at  present  accede  to  the  pretensions  of  absolute  sovereignty,  com- 
merce and  navigation,  which  appeared  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
memorials  of  the  ambassador  ; and  that  the  king  of  England  considers  it 
is  a duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  protect  his  subjects  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  continuing  their  fishery  in  the  Pacific  ocean.” — (Annual 
Register,  32,  297.) 

In  this  there  is  no  obscurity.  England  protested  against  the  preten- 
sion of  Spain  to  absolute  sovereignty — not  at  Nootka  Sound — but  upon  the 
coast  of  America.  The  king  of  England  does  not  say  that  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  at  Nootka,  but  “ to  protect  his  sub- 

* The  memorial  of  Lieutenant  Mean  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Wyndham  Grenville. 
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jects  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  continuing  their  fiaheiy  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.”  The  answer  of  the  English  ambassador  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Florida  Blanca  sets  forth,  in  plain  language,  the  claims  of  his  government. 
M The  restitution  of  the  vessels — a full  indemnification  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  parties  injured — and,  finally,  satisfaction  to  the  sovereign  for 
the  insult  offered  to  his  flag.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  demands 
of  my  court,  far  from  containing  any  thing  to  prejudice  the  rights  or  the 
dignity  of  his  catholic  majesty,  amount  to  no  more,  in  fact,  than  what 
is  constantly  done  by  Great  Britain  herself  as  well  as  every  other  mari- 
time power,  in  similar  circumstances.” — (Annual  Register,  32, 298.) 

These  extracts,  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  the  neglect  of  England  to  claim  an^  right  of  sovereignty 
at  Nootka,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  controversy  was  confined  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  to  the  exclusive  navigation,  trade  and  possession  of  the 
sea,  coast  and  territory  of  the  western  part  of  North  America. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  as  England  claims  Nootka  by  vir- 
tue of  the  convention  of  1790,  she  necessarily  relinquishes  every  prior 
claim.  For  if  Nootka  belonged  to  Britain  previous  to  1790,  Spain  could 
not  cede  it  either  to  Britain  or  any  other  nation  in  1790. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  convention  between  England 
and  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escurial,  in  October,  1790,  was  confined  to  the 
points  noticed,  or  whether  it  gave  to  England  the  sovereignty  of  Nootka. 
It  should  be  observed  that  a treaty  which  transfers  territory  must  be  plain 
and  specific.  There  must  be  no  ambiguity,  no  doubt ; otherwise  it  is  to 
be  construed  in  favor  of  the  grantor.  No  just  rule,  either  of  civil  or  na- 
tional law,  permits  the  transfer  of  rights,  unless  it  be  done  in  a direct  and 
clear  manner.  Nothing  is  left  to  construction  or  inference.  Now,  if 
England  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Nootka  Sound  by  the  convention,  she 
is  bound  to  show  a clear,  specific  and  direct  transfer  of  it.  In  this  she 
fails — utterly  and  entirely  fails.  The  convention  of  1790  is  silent  upon 
the  point.  There  is  not  even  an  intimation  that  the  sovereignty  ofNootka 
was  in  controversy.  Were  it  not  for  coteraporaneous  history,  we  might 
as  well  conjecture  that  the  difficulties  had  occurred  in  San  Francisco  as 
in  Nootka.  But  in  fairness,  it  must  be  inferred,  from  the  convention 
itself  that  Spain  did  not  surrender  Nootka.  The  first  article  shows  what 
was  restored  by  Spain,  and  to  whom  it  was  restored ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  either  from  a cursory  or  critical  reading,  that  Great  Britain  did  not 
receive  either  territory  or  sovereignty. 

44  It  is  agreed  that  the  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  on  islands  adjacent  to 
that  continent,  of  which  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  were  dispos- 
sessed, about  the  month  of  April,  1789,  by  a Spanish  officer,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  said  British  subjects.” — (Annual  Register,  32,  304.)  Build- 
ings and  tracts  of  land,  of  which  British  subjects  had  been  dispossessed, 
were  to  be  restored  to  British  subjects.  It  is  a maxim  that  the  sove- 
reignty is  in  the  king,  and  had  this  been  restored  or  ceded,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  would  have  been  to  British  subjects.  Nor  is  it  claimed 
that  the  king  had  been  dispossessed  of  jurisdiction,  lands  or  buildings,  but 
that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  been  dispossessed  of 44  build- 
ings and  tracts  of  land.”  But  it  is  sufficient  that  the  restoration  was  to 
subjects,  and  this  precludes  the  idea  that  jurisdiction  was  among  the  things 
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restored.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  article  is  confined  to  the  restora- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  cession,  either  to  king  or  subject. 

The  fact  that  the  restoration  of  buildings  and  tracts  of  land  to  British 
subjects  was  provided  for  in  the  convention,  proves  that  England  neither 
had  jurisdiction,  nor  acquired  it  in  the  instrument  itself,  for  she  would 
have  had  the  power  to  have  done  justice  to  her  subjects  without  the  con- 
sent of  Spain.  Should  a Spanish  officer  dispossess  a British  subject  in 
Jamaica  of  his  land,  Great  Britain  might  seek  redress  of  Spain  for  the 
outrage,  but  she  would  hardly  ask  her  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
land.  So,  from  the  fact  of  restoration  “ to  British  subjects,”  we  infer  that 
Spain,  both  before  and  after  the  convention,  in  right,  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion at  Nootka.  From  the  statement  of  Mears  of  the  transactions  at 
Nootka,  we  learn  that  he  purchased  a spot  of  ground  of  Maquilla,  a chief, 
and  built  a temporary  habitation  upon  it.*  These,  in  plain  English,  were 
to  be  restored  to  Mears. 

The  second  article  of  the  convention  provided  that,  in  case  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed  of  lands, 
buildings,  vessels,  merchandise,  or  other  property,  subsequent  to  the 
month  of  April,  1789,  the  same  should  be  restored,  or  a just  compensation 
made  therefor.  Martinez  arrived  at  Nootka  in  May,  1789,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  optional  with  Spain  to  make  restoration  of  the  property,  or  to  com- 
pensate the  sufTerers.  The  idea  that  England  would  have  bartered  her 
sovereignty  at  Nootka  for  a just  compensation,  is  eminently  absurd  ; and 
had  Spain  chosen  this  alternative,  she  might  have  entirely  excluded  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  maintained  her  faith  inviolate. 

The  third  article  provided  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigation  or  carry- 
ing on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  the  South  seas,  or  in 
landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
or  of  making  settlements  there  ; the  whole  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
three  following  articles.  As  Spain  had  previously  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  settlement,  navigation,  fishing  and  trade  in  those  parts  of  the 
world,  this  article  opened  those  seas  to  the  enterprise  of  Britain ; but 
there  is  no  transfer  of  territory,  but  only  the  acknowledgment  of  a right 
to  make  settlements  in  parts  not  already  occupied.  Nootka  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Spain  more  than  a year. 

The  fourth  article  contained  an  agreement  that  England  would  not  per- 
mit the  navigation  and  fishery  of  its  subjects  to  become  a pretence  for  il- 
licit commerce  with  the  Spanish  settlements ; and  hence  they  were  not 
to  navigate  or  fish  within  ten  leagues  of  coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

The  fifth  article  permitted  free  trade  with  those  settlements  which  had 
been  made  since  April,  1789.  Spain  took  possession  of  Nootka  in  May, 
1789,  and,  of  course,  England  acquired  the  right  to  trade  at  this  place. 

It  may  then  be  asserted,  that  the  convention  contains  no  intimation  of 
any  cession  of  jurisdiction.  The  treaty  of  1495,  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, under  a papal  bull  of  the  preceding  year,  by  which  Spain  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  settlement,  navigation,  trade  and  territory  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  America,  was  annulled. 


• Maquilla  denied  having  sold  any  land  to  Mears.  Ingraham  and  Gray  soy  that 
Mears  had  no  house. — (Greenhow,  214.) 
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The  acquisitions  of  England  were : — 

1st.  A right  to  make  temporary  settlements  in  the  unoccupied  parts  of 
the  Spanish  territory. 

2d.  Free  navigation. 

3d.  Free  trade  with  all  Spanish  settlements  made  subsequent  to 
April,  1789. 

4th.  The  right  of  fishery  at  all  parts  of  the  sea  not  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  Spanish  settlements. 

5th.  Restoration  of  the  property  taken  by  Martinez,  or  a just  compen- 
sation  therefor. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  views  of  the  administration  when  the 
Nootka  convention  was  considered  in  Parliament.  Lord  Grenville,  the 
secretary  to  whom  Mears’s  memorial  was  addressed,  claimed  great  advan- 
tage for  the  fisheries  and  fur  trade,  but  said  not  one  word  of  extended  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  Pitt  said : “We  had  before  a right  to  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
and  a right  to  navigate  and  carry  on  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to 
trade  on  the  coast  of  any  part  of  North  America.  But  that  right  had  not 
only  been  acknowledged,  but  disputed  and  resisted  ; whereas,  by  the  con- 
vention it  was  secured  to  us.” — (Par.  Debates,  47.) 

Quadra  and  Vancouver,  commissoners  of  Spain  and  England,  met  at 
Nootka,  in  1792 ; and,  for  the  first  time,  the  position  was  taken,  that  the 
first  article  of  the  convention  of  1790  required  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
island.  The  commisioners  separated  without  agreement.  Spain  never 
made  any  formal  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 

As  the  object  of  this  paper  was  to  examine  the  pretension  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  grounds  upon  which  our  own  claim  is  based,  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  no 
limit,  but  those  natural  obstacles  which  neither  the  power  nor  ingenuity 
of  man  has  yet  overcome.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
John  Henry  Pelly,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  before 
a committee  of  Parliament,  in  1837.  He  said  that  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany extended  “all  the  way  from  the  boundaries  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  away  to  the  North  Pole,  as  far  as  the  land  goes,  and  from  the 
Labrador  coast  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  ocean.” — (Report  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aborigines,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence,  &c.) 


Art.  III.— BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Perhaf8,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  that  have  taken  place  since  the  peace  of  1815,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  British  government  in  relation  to 
its  commerce,  as  manifest  in  the  modifications  of  the  tariff  proposed  by 
the  Premier  in  Parliament,  on  the  14th  of  March,  last.  Almost  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  government,  on  the  declaration  of  peace,  was  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  famous  “ navigation  act” — an  act  under  which  British  com- 
merce had  struggled  since  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts — of  whose  oppressive 
government  it  formed  a memento.  The  reciprocal  treaty  with  the  United 
States  led  to  the  extending  of  British  trade,  on  favorable  terms,  with  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  tendency 
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of  British  commercial  policy  has  been  to  free  trade.  While  other  nations 
have  sought  in  those  old  restraints,  restrictions  and  special  privileges,  with 
which  Britain  formerly  bound  the  enterprise  of  her  people,  the  supposed 
causes  of  her  greatness,  English  statesmen  have  silently  sought  to  retain 
their  supremacy,  by  removing  shackles  from  trade,  and,  by  so  doing,  to 
give  the  largest  scope  to  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens.  This  course  has 
been  forced  upon  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition 
with  which  England  has  had  to  contend,  since  the  field  of  Waterloo  re- 
leased  the  “ bone  and  sinew”  of  Europe  from  warlike  occupations,  and 
supplanted  martial  glory  with  commercial  ambition.  When  the  French 
emperor,  in  1812,  rigorously  excluded  British  goods  from  Europe,  united 
under  his  sway,  in  order  to  cripple  England,  by  destroying  her  commerce 
and  trade,  who  would  have  anticipated  that  the  bank,  chartered  by  Na- 
polean  in  1805,  would  become  the  sole  prop  of  British  credit  in  1839  1 
Yet,  such  was  the  fact.  In  1805,  the  bank  of  France,  by  indiscreet 
movements,  had  become  embarrassed,  when  Napolean,  leaving  the  half 
gathered  glories  of  Austerlitz,  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  re-organizing  the 
bank,  gave  it  a charter  which  not  only  carried  it  through  all  succeeding 
revolutions,  but,  when  disease  shook  the  commercial  world,  and  the  United 
States  banking  system  having  gone  down  in  disgrace,  the  whole  paper 
system  of  England  tottered  to  its  base,  she  could,  in  1839,  spare 
£4,000,000  to  the  bank  of  England,  to  carry  her  through  the  crisis. 
Thus  the  emperor,  while  wholly  absorbed  in  the  means  of  ruining  Eng- 
lish commerce,  was  providing  the  very  means  by  which,  in  after  years, 
through  the  influence  of  the  common  interests  of  all  nations  in  each 
other’s  welfare,  the  mighty  fabric  alone  should  be  sustained.  A stronger 
instance  of  the  unseen,  all-pervading  progress  of  the  great  principles  of 
“ free  trade,”  in  spite  of  the  narrow  prejudices,  wire  drawn  theories,  and 
impudent  assumptions  of  selfish  men,  cannot  be  adduced.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  British  government,  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1815,  was  borne  by  the  consumers  of  goods,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  holders  of  property.  Thus,  of  £71,372,515  raised  by 
taxation  in  the  year  1815,  £21,618,123  only  was  obtained  from  direct 
taxes  ; whereas,  in  1841,  out  of  £48,895,863  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
only  £1,174,099  was  the  produce  of  assessed  taxes.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  enormous  debt,  wantonly  contracted  to  oppose  France,  as  well  as  the 
outlay  of  an  expensive  government,  with  its  machinery  to  sustain  an  un- 
productive colonial  system,  have,  during  a period  of  forty-two  years,  been 
borne,  not  by  the  possessors  of  property,  but  by  the  laboring  many,  who 
constitute  the  consumers  of  goods.  The  direct  effect  of  this  system  has 
been  to  diminish  the  value  of  labor  and  to  enhance  that  of  money.  The 
effect  of  the  immense  debt  of  £800,000,000,  which  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  has  been  to  draw  directly  from  the  laboring  many 
£30,000,000  per  annum  into  the  hands  of  290,000  holders  of  the  stock. 
This,  with  the  large  sums  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  and  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  has  been  a direct  draft  upon  the  produce 
of  labor,  for  the  profit  of  capital.  The  working  classes,  out  of  their  small 
earnings,  have  been  obliged  to  give  a large  share  to  the  government,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  money  value  of  their  labor  has  been  continually 
diminishing  under  the^constant  competition  from  other  nations.  The  only 
manner  in  which  England  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  the  markets  for 
her  goods  in  Europe,  with  the  nations  of  which  she  stands  on  equal  terms 
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in  relation  to  the  raw  material,  has  been  by  cheapening  her  labor.  This 
would  scarcely  have  afforded  a sufficient  outlet  for  goods,  but  that  the  ex- 
tension of  her  colonial  markets  has  hitherto  kept  pace  with  her  increased 
home  productions.  In  1792,  England  had  twenty-two  colonies,  in  1820, 
thirty-four,  and  they  had  increased  to  forty-five  in  number  in  1845  ; in  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  forcing  of  the  China  trade  has  still  further  extended 
her  field  of  action.  It  has  been  only  by  continually  furnishing  more  labor 
for  the  same  amount  of  money,  that  the  market  could  be  maintained,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  proceeds  of  that  labor  were  taxed  to  support  the 
whole  debt  and  government.  The  amount  of  the  drafis  upon  industrious 
earnings  was  not  lessened,  although  the  amount  of  those  earnings  was 
diminished  through  the  necessity  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  goods  to  ex- 
port. Another  severe  tax  upon  the  earnings  of  industry,  consisted  in  the 
protective  duties  on  articles  of  necessity,  more  particularly  corn,  where- 
by the  prices  of  the  articles  consumed  were  enhanced  to  the  consumer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords.  The  taxes,  per  head,  of  the  population  of 
England,  are  about  JE2,  or  89  68,  amounting,  for  a family  of  five,  to 
847  80,  as  the  actual  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  government.  The 
value  of  the  corn  and  food  consumed  by  such  a family  is  enhanced  £20, 
or  896  80,  making,  together,  8144  60  per  annum.  This  burden,  up  to 
1842,  was  in  no  wise  diminished,  while  the  money  value  of  labor  had  fallen 
some  40  per  cent.  The  extent  to  which  this  depreciation  of  labor  has 
progressed,  may  be  approximated  by  comparing  the  official  with  the  de- 
clared value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  for  a series  of  years.  The  of- 
ficial value  was  fixed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  declared  value 
is  that  of  the  actual  invoices.  Hence,  the  former  displays  simply  quanti- 
ties, while  the  latter  gives  the  real  value.  The  difference  indicates  the 
depreciation  in  money  value  which  the  products  have  undergone. 

Exports  of  British  Goods  in  official  and  declared  values,  and  the  yearly  average 

prices  of  Wheat. 


At.  price 
of  Wheel 


Year*. 

Official. 

Declared. 

Excess  declared.  Exc'a  official. 

per  qn 

1815, 

£42,875,996 

£51,603,028 

£8,727,032 

9-  S. 

63  8 

1816, 

35,717,070 

41,657,873 

5,940,863 

76  2 

1817, 

40,111,427 

41,761,132 

1,649,705 

94  0 

1818, 

42,700,521 

46,603,249 

3,902,728 

83  .8 

1819, 

33,534,176 

35,208,321 

1,674,145 

72  3 

1820, 

38,395,625 

36,424,652 

£1,970,973 

65  10 

1821 

40,831,744 

36,659,630 

4,172,114 

54  5 

1822 

44,236,533 

36,968,964 

7,267,569 

43  3 

1823, 

43,804,372 

35,458,048 

8,346,324 

51  9 

1824 

48,735,551 

38,396,300 

10,349,251 

62  0 

1825, 

47,166,020 

38,877,388 

84288,632 

66  6 

1826, 

40,965,735 

31,536,723 

9,429,012 

56  11 

1827 

52,219,280 

37,181,355 

15,007,925 

56  9 

1828, 

52,797,455 

36,812,756 

15,984,699 

60  5 

1829, 

56,213,041 

35,842,623 

20,370,418 

66  3 

1830 

61,140,864 

38,271,597 

22,869,267 

64  3 

1831, 

60,683,933 

37,164,372 

23,519,561 

66  4 

1832, 

65,026,702 

36,450,594 

28,576,108 

58  8 

1833 

69,989,339 

39,667,347 

30,321,992 

52  11 

1834 

73,831,550 

41,649,191 

32,182,359 

46  2 

1&35 

78,376,731 

47,372,270 

31,004,461 

39  4 

1836, 

85,229,837 

53,368,571 

31,8614266 

48  6 

1837, 

72,548,047 

42,069,245 

30,478,802 

55  10 
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Exports  of  British  Goods,  etc. — Continued. 


Ay.  price 
of  wheat 


Yean. 

Official. 

Declared. 

Exceaa  declared.  Exc'a  official. 

per  qr 

1838, 

£92,459,631 

£50,060,970 

£42,398,261 

«. 

64 

o. 

7 

1839 

97,402,726 

53,233,580 

44,169,146 

70 

8 

1840, 

102,705,372 

51,406,430 

51,298,942 

66 

4 

1841, 

102,180.517 

51,634,623 

50,545,894 

64 

4 

1842, 

100,260,101 

47,381,023 

52,879,078 

60 

2 

The  quantities  exported,  it  appears,  increased  150  per  cent,  while  the 
value  increased  but  33  per  cent.  At  the  same  money  value  as  in  1815, 
the  exports  of  1842  should  have  been  worth  £91,061,640.  Hence,  the 
depreciation  was  near  50  per  cent.  The  manner  of  this  depreciation 
may  be  observed  in  any  one  article,  say  cotton  yarn,  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Cotton  yam. 
lbs.  exp*  ted. 

Official 

value. 

Declared 

value. 

Wage.. 

Price  per 
lb.  yam. 

Bowed 

cotton. 

1814,.... 

12,782,354 

£1,119,850 

£2,791^247 

«.  <L 
13  0 

«.  d. 

4 4 

9.  d. 
2 6 

1828,.... 

50,505,751 

4,485,641 

3,595,405 

1 7i 

1 5 

n 

Incr.,. 

37,723,397 

£3,365,791 

£804,158 

Deer., 

11  34 

2 11 

i iii 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  official  value  is  £10  per  cwt.  The  decline 
of  money  value  is  very  great,  being  one  shilling  per  pound  of  yarn  more 
than  the  decline  in  the  raw  material.  This  decline  of  one  shilling,  is 
nearly  all  in  the  labor.  The  wages  quoted  are  for  weaving  twelve  yards 
of  sixty  reed  6-4th  cambrics.  Out  of  their  wages  as  much  had  to  be  paid 
for  food,  and  as  much  for  taxes  in  1828  as  in  1814.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  quotations  for  1814  are  in  a depreciated  paper  currency, 
which  was  corrected  by  the  act  of  1819,  commonly  called  “ Peel’s  Bills.” 
It  was  at  that  period  that  the  excess  of  exports  changed  from  the  official 
to  the  declared  value,  showing  that  prices  then  receded  to  their  natural 
level,  from  which  they  had  been  artificially  raised  by  the  extended  irre- 
deemable paper  currency  which  prevailed  during  the  war.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  was  a wise  and  necessary  act  to  preserve  the  trade 
of  England,  when  the  return  of  peace  brought  her  prices  in  competition 
with  the  specie  rates  of  the  continent.  The  reduction  in  prices  which 
has  since  taken  place,  has,  by  a certain  class,  been  attributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  currency,  when  in  fact  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  ac- 
tive competition  to  which  British  industry  was  exposed,  through  the  ad- 
vancing prosperity  of  continental  manufactures.  The  same  cause  has 
produced  a continued  decline  in  money  prices,  notwithstanding  that  the 
British  currency  has  occasionally  been  inflated  to  a dangerous  extent. 
This  decline  has  partly  grown  out  of  diminished  prices  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, but  mostly  from  grinding  down  the  wages  of  industry  until  the  pit- 
tance they  earn  will  not  suffice  to  pay  for  food,  and  sustain  the  govern- 
ment and  its  debt.  Year  by  year  the  artizan,  the  miner,  and  the  manu- 
facturer has  been  compelled  to  give  more  labor  for  the  same  money,  while 
the  amount  of  money  exacted  of  him  has  in  no  way  been  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  property  of  the  state  creditors,  the  nobility,  and  the 
government  officials,  has  been  constantly  increasing,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Every  succeeding  year,  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  quantity  of  the 
products  of  industry,  which  they  could  command  for  the  sum  of  their  divi- 
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dends,  have  increased.  In  1814,  the  price  of  3 per  cent  consols  was  58. 
They  are  now  over  par — an  advance  of  70  per  cent  on  the  then  invest- 
ment. Thus  a person  who  invested  £ 10,000  in  consols  in  1815,  would 
have  had  a capital  worth  now  £17,250,  and  his  income  of  £300,  mea- 
sured in  any  product  of  industry,  will  present  a much  greater  rise.  Say 
bar  iron  in  Liverpool,  in  1814,  was  worth  £13  per  ton;  consequently,  the 
dividend  of  £300  was  then  equal  to  twenty-three  tons,  and  it  is  now  equal 
to  60  tons,  an  advance  of  130  per  cent.  It  requires  nearly  as  much  la- 
bor now  to  produce  a ton  of  iron  as  then.  The  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  protected  interests  upon  the  laborer  for  money,  has  been 
such  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  give  a great  deal  of  labor  to  obtain  it. 
The  individuals  who  have  received  these  enormous  sums  annually,  have 
not  been  compelled  to  part  with  much  of  it  to  the  government,  and  it  has 
accumulated  in  their  hands  to  an  immense  extent,  indicated  in  the  high 
prices  of  stocks. 

The  whole  wealth  of  the  kingdom  appears,  under  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxes,  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a very  few  per- 
sons ; and  so  closely  have  the  demands  of  government  pressed  upon  the 
means  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  that  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  at  once  followed  by  a serious 
falling  off  in  the  indirect  taxes,  caused  by  the  popular  inability  to  purchase 
the  taxed  articles.  This  state  of  the  country  involved  an  annual  deficiency 
in  the  government  for  six  years,  ending  in  1843,  as  follows : — 

Excess  op  British  Expenditure  over  Revenues. 

1837,  £1,428,000  1840, £1,1 851, 000 

1838,  430,000  1841, 2,334,000 

1839,  1,457,000  1842, 2,570,000 

This  was  a Regular  and  increasing  deficit  for  ten  years,  amounting  to 
£10,072,000.  This  was  produced,  not  by  a diminution  of  taxes,  but  by 
diminished  revenues  arising  from  a smaller  consumption  of  taxed  articles.  ( 
In  order  to  supply  this  deficit,  the  government  in  1840  levied  a tax  of  5 
per  cent  additional  to  the  existing  customs  and  excise  duties.  The  result 
of  this  was  as  follows : — 


Produce  of  customs  and  excise  for  1839, £37,911,506 

Estimated  5 per  cent  addition, 1,895,575 

Total  estimated  jrield^ £39,807,081 

Actual  revenue, 38,118,221 

Actual  increase,  & per  cent,  instead  of  5 per  cent, $206,715 


Almost  every  consumable  article  was  subject  to  taxes ; and  from  this 
result  it  appears  that  no  article  would  bear  an  increase  of  the  levy.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  became  evident,  as  a mere  matter  of  finance, 
that  the  system  of  the  government  should  be  changed,  that  property 
hitherto  untouched,  should  bear  its  share  of  the  government  burdens ; and 
it  became  indispensable  to  revive  the  income  tax.  This  was  done  in  the 
case  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  Ireland  being  without  the  necessary 
machinery  for  its  collection,  a duty  upon  stamps  and  spirits,  as  an  equiva- 
lent, was  imposed,  and  also  an  export  duty  upon  English  coals.  The  esti- 
mated revenues,  and  their  application,  were  as  follows : — 
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Increased  Revenue. 

Income  tax, £3,700,000 

Stamp  duties, 160,000 

Spirit  ««  250,000 

Coal  “ 200,000 


Total, £4,310,000 


Application. 


Yearly  deficit, £2,570,000 

Taxes  reduced, 270,000 

Coffee  and  timber  do., 770,000 

Export  and  coach  do., 170,000 


Total, £3,780,000 


The  balance  was  appropriated  to  the  increased  India  expenses.  The 
results  have  more  than  borne  out  the  estimates  of  the  minister.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  tax  has  exceeded  his  estimates,  and  the  removals  of  duties  from 
articles  of  consumption  have  come  greatly  in  aid  of  returning  activity  in 
trade,  and  including  the  income  tax  of  £5,200,000,  there  is  now  a surplus 
revenue  of  £3,409,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  remissions  of  duties  amount- 
ing to  £1,210,000,  have  so  far  improved  the  general  revenues,  as  to  have 
reduced,  independent  of  the  income  tax,  the  annual  deficit,  from 
£2,570,000,  to  £1,791,000  ; or,  in  other  words,  without  the  income  tax, 
the  deficit  would  now  be  £1,791,000,  showing  that  a reduction  of  indirect 
taxes  raised  the  revenue  £2,000,000.  The  most  important  changes 
which  took  place  in  duties  at  that  time  were  the  reductions  in  com 
and  provisions  ; the  removal  of  all  prohibitory  duties ; the  classification 
of  the  tariff  under  twenty  heads ; the  announcement  of  the  following  as 
maximum  duties;  5 per  cent  on  raw  materials,  12  per  cent  on  articles 
partly  manufactured,  and  20  per  cent  on  manufactured  articles ; a reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  seven  hundred  and  fifty  articles,  among  which  com  and 
provisions  formed  very  important  items.  The  reduced  scale  of  the  rates 
on  provisions  has  led  to  a steadily  increasing  trade,  from  the  United 
States,  not  only  through  Canada,  but  direct  from  the  Atlantic  ports.  Thei 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  com  has,  for  the  first  time,  produced  a perma- 
nent import  trade  of  corn  into  England,  even  at  a time  of  good  harvests 
and  low  prices. 

In  order  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  English  com  trade,  we  annex  a 
table  of  the  quarters  of  wheat  imported  into  England  from  1814  to  1845, 
with  the  yearly  average  of  the  prices,  which  regulate  the  duties,  and  the 
scale  of  duties  during  each  of  the  three  periods  embraced  in  the  table. 


Various  Tariffs. 

Tariff  of  1828. 

Year. 

Quarters. 

Price. 
«.  d. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Price. 
«.  ti 

1815, 

384,475 

63  8 

1829, 

66  3 

1816, 

332,491 

76  2 

1830, 

1,701,885 

64  3 
66  4 

1817, 

1, 0201949 

94  0 

183i; 

M9i;631 

1818, 

1,593,518 

83  8 

1832, 

325,435 

58  8 

1819, 

122,123 

72  3 

1833, 

82,346 

52  11 

1820, 

1821 

34,274 

68  10 

1834, 

98,483 

46  2 

2 

54  5 

1835, 

39  4 

1822, 

43  3 

1836, 

30,544 

48  6 

1823, 

12,137 

51  9 

1837, 

244,619 

55  10 

1824, 

15,777 

62  0 

1838, 

1,853,048 

64  7 

1825, 

525,231 

66  6 

1839, 

2,700,131 

70  8 

1826, 

315,892 

56  11 

1840, 

2,022,100 

69  4 

1827, 

572,733 

56  9 

1841, 

2,772,560 

69  0 

1828, 

842,052 

60  5 

Tariff  < 

1842 

df  1842. 

68  1 

1843, 

920,800 

54  1 | 1844, 

1,068,570 

52  7 

The  tariff  of  1842,  as  compared  with  1828,  made  the  following  reduc- 
tions : — 
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Emusb  Cobh  Ducts. 


Dutiea. 

Redoct'n. 

Doties.  Rednet’n. 

1828. 

1842. 

1828. 

1842. 

S . 

9 . d. 

9.  d. 

9.  cL 

9 . 

9.  d. 

«.  d. 

«.  d. 

72  a 73 

2 8 

2 0 

0 8 

69  a 70,... 

....  13  8 

5 0 

8 8 

73  and  over,. . 

1 0 

1 0 

66  a 69,... 

...,  16  8 

6 0 

10  8 

71  a 72, 

6 8 

3 0 

3 8 

65  a 66,... 

....  20  8 

7 0 

13  8 

70  a 71, 

10  8 

4 0 

6 8 

64  a 65,... 

....  21  8 

8 0 

13  8 

The  tariff  of  1815  was  framed  as  a protection  to  the  farmers,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  would  sustain  prices  at  the  high  level  current  during 
the  war,  and  farm  leases  were  entered  into  with  this  supposition.  The 
three  years  ending  with  1818,  were  of  unusual  scarcity,  and  prices  rose 
to  an  extraordinary  height.  This  was  followed  by  plenteous  harvests 
and  a general  level  of  prices,  so  low  as  to  produce  extreme  distress 
among  those  farmers  who  had  leased  at  high  rents,  depending  upon  the 
fallacy  of  government  protection.  In  the  year  1828,  the  government  was 
forced  into  a modification  of  the  duties,  which  continued  up  to  1842,  and 
its  practical  results  are  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  imports  and 
rates  of  duty  paid  by  wheat  and  wheat  flour  during  the  thirteen  years. 

Import  op  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  mro  England,  July,  1838,  to  January,  1843. 


Hates  of  duty. 

Price. 

Qn.  wheat. 

Cwts.  wheat  floor. 

Is.  Orf. 

over  73s. 

3,907,981 

1,276,731 

2 8 

72  a 73 

2,788,277 

835,406 

6 8 

71  a 72 

1,994,102 

518,897 

10  8 

70  a 71 

783,281 

238,592 

13  8 

69  a 70 

584,348 

466,492 

16  8 

66  a 69 

298,677 

213,707 

20  8 

65  a 66 

377,667 

96,538 

Various  higher  rates., 

588,752 

122,032 

Total, 

11,322,085 

3,768,335 

Nearly  eight-tenths  of  this  quantity  was  admitted  when  the  price  was 
over  70  shillings.  The  reduction  from  the  previous  tariff  was,  therefore, 
equal  to  10  shillings  per  quarter  on  the  price  at  which  corn  could  be  ad- 
mitted. The  tariff  of  1842  has  made  a still  farther  reduction,  and  the 
2,738,277  quarters  that  paid  2 shillings  and  8 pence  duty,  would  now,  at 
the  same  price,  pay  but  2 shillings,  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.  Near 
2,000,000  quarters  were,  at  a price  of  71  shillings  per  quarter,  admitted 
at  a duty  of  6 shillings  and  8 pence.  The  price  would  now  require  to  rise 
only  to  66  shillings  to  admit  the  same  quanties  at  the  same  duty,  being  & 
reduction  of  5 shillings  per  quarter  in  the  actual  price.  Again,  800,000 
quarters  were  introduced  at  10  shillings  and  8 pence  duty,  the  price  being 
70  shillings  per  quarter.  Com  may  now  be  admitted  at  60  shillings  to 
pay  the  same  duty.  When  we  consider  the  organization  of  the  British 
social  relations,  and  that  the  trade  in  com  has  hitherto  been  one  of  specie, 
we  become  struck  with  the  boldness  of  a minister  who,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  1839,  when  the  large  imports  had  drained  the  bank  of  its  bullion, 
and  sent  it  suppliant  to  the  bank  of  France  for  the  means  to  sustain  itself 
could  deliberately  take  measures  to  extend  that  trade  in  eorn  which  so 
lately  had  shaken  the  very  existence  of  the  government.  A wise  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  nature  of  the  trade,  however,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  it  gradually  free,  were  the  guides  by  which  the  government 
acted.  It  was  self-evident,  that  the  danger  to  the  corn  trade  existed  in 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  it  in  specie.  That  necessity  arose  from  the 
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fact  that,  under  the  exclusive  system  of  protection,  the  demand  for  foreign 
corn  was  incidental  upon  the  state  of  the  harvests.  When  the  crops 
were  short,  corn  must  be  had ; as,  however,  no  corresponding  and  urgent 
demand  for  English  goods  in  payment  existed,  specie  became  the  only 
remittance.  In  all  other  trades,  a reciprocal  exchange  of  goods  existed. 
To  create  the  same  demand  for  British  goods  in  exchange  for  corn,  the 
import  of  the  latter,  into  England,  must  be  regular.  Hence,  by  modifying 
the  duties  still  further,  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  trade  were  obviated. 
The  event  justified  the  minister.  The  com  imports  continued  to  an  ex- 
tent  greater  than  ever,  but  specie  ceased  to  be  a means  of  payment ; a 
return  trade  in  goods  sprung  up,  and  not  only  paid  for  the  com,  but  brought 
specie  back  to  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  England.  The  progress  of  affairs 
is  described  in  the  following  table : — 

Imports  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  cm)  Great  Britain,  and  Bullion  in  the  Bank, 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  YEAR. 

Foreign.  Colonial.  Prick. 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

Qrs. 

Flour. 

CwU. 

Wheat. 
Qrs . 

Flour. 

CwU. 

Ann.  av. 
a.  d. 

Bullion  in  bk. 

1838,  

1839,  

1,0444225 

351,495 

50,330 

64 

7 

£9,362,000 

2,790,345 

7434M5 

30 

43,800 

70 

3 

2,887,000 

1840 

2,022,100 

1,121,320 

4,600 

392,100 

69 

4 

3,557,000 

1841 

2,772,560 

632,730 

65,726 

38,300 

701,815 

69 

0 

5,031,000 

1842, 

2,759,265 

562,135 

548,910 

294,180 

69 

1 

11,054,000 

1843,*... . 

920,800 

98,100 

19,630 

54 

1 

13,933,000 

1844,*.... 

1,068,570 

306,000 

44,470 

774,800 

52 

7 

13,776,000 

The  large  imports  of  1841-2  caused  no  drain  of  bullion,  which  con- 
stantly increased  in  the  bank  vaults.  With  the  operation  of  the  new  ta- 
riff, the  prices  were  decidedly  reduced ; notwithstanding  which,  the  im- 
port of  corn  continued.  This  trade  has  now  become  permanent  and  in- 
creasing. The  following  shows  the  average  annual  import  since  about 
the  period  when  England  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country  : — 


Import  of  Wheat  into  England. 


Quarters. 

1761  to  1770,  average  ann.  imp.,  94,089 
1771  to  1780,  “ “ 111,372 

1781  to  1790,  ••  « 143,292 

1791  to  1800,  “ “ 470,342 

1810  to  1818,  “ “ 555,959 


Quarters. 

1811  to  1820,  average  ann.  imp.,  429,076 
1821  to  1830,  “ M 534,762 

1831  to  1840,  «•  “ 908,118 

1841  to  1844,  " “ 1,922,330 


This  increase  in  the  last  period,  has  been  almost  entirely  the  effect  of 
the  last  reduction  in  duties,  coming  in  aid  of  the  import  of  com  at  a time 
of  good  harvests  and  low  prices.  Intimately  connected  with  this  opera- 
tion of  the  com  trade,  was  the  currency  of  England,  which,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  underwent  a salutary  change  in  contin- 
uation of  the  policy  of  the  bill  of  1819,  which  compelled  a return  to 
specie  payments,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  one-quarter  of  a century.  The 
large  expenditures  of  the  war,  involving,  as  they  did,  heavy  taxes,  as  well 
as  extensive  loans,  could  not  have  been  met  in  a specie  currency,  because 
the  very  existence  of  the  war  caused  an  absorption  of  the  precious  metals, 
for  the  military  chests  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  hoards  of  timid  indi- 
viduals. An  unrestricted  issue  of  paper  money,  made  a legal  tender,  and 
received  for  all  government  wants,  furnished  ample  means  to  pay  taxes, 
accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a rise  in  prices  corresponding  with  its  extent. 


VOL.  XU.— WO.  VI. 
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For  this  paper  money,  the  government  absorbed  a large  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  the  proceeds,  in  the  shape  of  munitions  of 
war,  were  distributed  throughout  Europe.  When  these  demands  of  the 
government  closed  with  the  war,  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  world 
re-commenced,  England  was  surrounded  with  nations  whose  currency  was 
specie,  and  whose  prices  were  at  a corresponding  level.  Her  own  cur- 
rency was  highly  inflated,  and  her  commodities  too  high  to  admit  of  sale. 
These  necessarily  began  to  fall ; and,  with  the  decline,  the  real  distress 
occasioned  by  the  long  wars  began.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
according  to  the  bill  of  1819,  made  the  currency,  as  furnished  by  the  bank 
of  England,  convertible,  but  still  allowed  of  great  expansions,  by  issuing 
notes,  in  a proportion  of  three  to  one  of  specie.  The  evil  of  this  system, 
as  operated  upon  by  the  corn  laws,  was,  that  in  a season  of  good  har- 
vest, when  no  import  took  place,  coin  accumulated  in  the  bank ; which, 
by  pushing  out  its  paper,  raised  prices,  and,  by  so  doing,  checked  exports 
and  promoted  imports.  Now,  it  would  inevitably  happen,  that  a short 
harvest  would  overtake  the  market  when  prices  of  goods  were  highest, 
exports  at  the  lowest,  and  imports  of  foreign  products  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. This  afforded  an  additional  reason  why  corn  must  be  paid  for 
in  specie  ; and,  by  so  doing,  sap  the  whole  fabric  of  prices,  and  involve 
in  ruin  all  who  had  obligations  outstanding.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
bank  charter,  in  August  last,  an  important  step  was  taken  towards  reme- 
dying  this  evil,  by  preventing  any  expansion  of  the  currency  beyond  that 
which  is  naturally  created  by  the  influx  of  coin,  following  the  course 
of  trade.  To  arrive  at  this  desirable  object,  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks  were  fixed  at  an  amount  below  the  highest  at  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  stand.  The  issues  of  the  bank  of  England  were  fixed  at  a 
sum  of  £14,000,000,  to  be  secured  upon  the  debt  due  to  the  bank  by  the 
government,  and  over  that  amount  no  issues  could  take  place,  except  in 
exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  specie  brought  into  the  bank  ; as  this 
amount  secured  upon  stock  was  far  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  bank 
circulation,  it  followed,  that  the  fluctuation  which  could  take  place  in  the 
currency,  would  be,  by  the  actual  increase  or  decrease  of  gold  and  silver 
within  the  country.  Under  this  Jaw,  the  movement  has  been  as  follows : 

Circulation  and  Bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  its  new  Charter. 


Issues. 

Notes  on  hand. 

Nett  circulation. 

Bullion. 

September  7, 

£28,351,295 

£8,175,025 

£20,186,070 

XI  5,209,060 

“ 14, 

28,500,880 

8,620,220 

19,880,660 

15,197,771 

* 21 

28,582,705 

8,964,545 

19,610,160 

15,378,964 

“ 28, 

28,362,830 

8,460,705 

19,902,125 

15,022,256 

October  5, 

28,082,905 

7,930,010 

20,152,895 

14,702,307 

12, 

27,838,085 

7,610,025 

20,228,060 

14,455,034 

« 19, 

27,731,910 

6,648,665 

21,083,245 

14,190,082 

« 26 

27,545,730 

6,244,845 

21,300,885 

14,096,828 

November  2, 

27,498,580 

6,678,715 

20,820,865 

14,033,751 

“ 9 

27,400,995 

6,844,275 

20,556,720 

14,115,649 

“ 16, 

27,507,795 

6,927,045 

20,580,750 

14,221,252 

“ 23, 

27,528,875 

7,410,400 

20,118,475 

14.365,590 

“ 30, 

27,786,190 

7,943,850 

20,843,340 

14,558,336 

Decemb’rl4, 

28,003,705 

8,745,540 

19,258,165 

14,884,294 

* 21, 

28,151,730 

8,959,630 

19,192,100 

14,943,147 

“ 28, 

28,200,165 

9,076,800 

19,124,365 

14,878,416 

1845.  Jan.  11, 

28,163,130 

7,772,930 

30,390,200 

14,775.839 

“ 25, 

28,128,310 

7,418,075 

20,710,235 

14,819,872 

From  this  movement,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
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new  charter  was  organized  comes  not  into  action,  and  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son. The  issues  on  stocks  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  added  to  the 
unusual  amount  of  bullion  on  hand,  forms  a sum  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  bills  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation.  The  excess  remains 
in  bills  on  hand,  consequently,  the  volume  of  the  currency  furnished,  va- 
ries, not  as  intended,  according  to  the  movements  of  specie,  but  with  the 
amount  of  notes  on  hand.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the 
amount  of  bullion  shall  have  sunk  below  the  sum  of  the  notes  on  hand ; 
when  they  are  exhausted,  the  only  fluctuation  which  can  take  place  in  the 
floating  currency,  will  be  according  to  the  vacillations  of  the  specie,  and 
the  banking  department  will  cease  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  supply 
of  money.  The  currency  of  the  kingdom  will  then  have  become  virtually 
metallic.  Up  to  this  time,  the  movements  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
have  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  government,  the  restrictions  adopt- 
ed upon  the  expiration  of  the  bank  of  England  charter  applying  only  to 
that  institution,  and  to  the  English  country  banks  ; the  government  has, 
however,  given  notice  that  restrictions,  similar  to  those  imposed  upon  the 
latter,  will  be  applied  to  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  obvious,  that 
to  confine  the  English  currency  within  a certain  limit,  and  allow  that  of 
the  sister  kingdoms  to  expand  at  pleasure,  must  produce  an  uneven  action, 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  trade.  The  object  to  be  obtained,  by  thus 
making  the  supply  of  currency  depend  solely  upon  the  movement  of 
the  precious  metals,  is  to  avoid  those  expansions  by  which  a fictitious  rise 
in  prices  is  created,  and  which  contains  the  seeds  of  inevitable  revul- 
sion. To  prevent  a redundancy  of  the  British  currency,  and,  conse- 
quently,  to  ensure  a steadiness  of  low  prices,  is  one  great  branch  of 
that  policy  which  has  governed  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  to  produce  cheap,  sell  low,  not  by  means  of  reducing 
the  wages  of  labor,  but  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  relinquishing  a part  of  the  tax  imposed  upon 
the  wages  of  labor  for  the  support  of  the  government,  to  improve,  to 
that  extent,  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  who  is  further  benefited  by 
the  reduced  price  of  food  under  the  modified  corn  law.  The  amount 
of  tax  removed  by  the  latter  enactment,  is  equal  to  £16,000,000  per 
annum  in  the  last  year  ; as  thus,  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  16,000,000  quarters  per  annum,  and  the  reduction  in  price  has  been 
near  £1  per  quarter  in  the  last  year.  These  combined  movements, 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  government  to  power,  have  restored  the 
revenues  of  the  government,  and  given  it  a surplus  of  £3,409,000,  which 
the  minister  proposes  to  appropriate  as  follows : — 


Surplus  revenue, 

Reduction  on  sugar, 

44  430  articles  made  free,... 

Removal  of  export  duty  on  coal, 

44  customs  duty  on  cotton,.... 
“ 44  44  auctions, 

44  44  44  glass, .... 

44  44  44  staves,... 


.£3,409,000 

£1,300,000 

320.000 

188.000 
680,000 

250.000 

640.000 

320.000 

3,390,000 


Excess, £71,000 

With  respect  to  sugar,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  as  follows, 
(discriminating  between  brown  and  white  clayed,)  viz : — 
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Muscovado,  etc.  Wh.  cl’d.  In  lion  of 

From  Br.  colonies,  to 14s.  0 d.  16s.  Ad.  24s.  per  cwt,and  5 per  cent. 

“ imp’g  sugar,  18  8 21  9 32  “ “ 

Foreign,  (free  labor,) 23  4 28  0 34  u “ 

Thus  continuing  the  principle  of  excluding  slave-labor  sugar,  unless  un- 
der treaty.  Single  and  double  refined  are  also  proposed  to  be  admitted 
from  the  privileged  British  colonies  at  18s.  8 d.  and  21s.  per  cwt.  respec- 
tively. 

The  removal  of  duty  upon  four  hundred  and  thirty  articles  is  a weeding 
out  of  the  tariff,  of  vexatious  restrictions  on  trade.  Most  of  the  articles 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  goods ; but  to  a great  extent  they  are 
products  of  the  articles  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  movement. 
Among  the  articles  on  which  the  duties  are  abolished,  may  be  cited, 
ashes,  bark,  hemp,  hides,  lard-oil,  oilseed-cakes,  flaxseed,  rosin,  skins  and 
furs,  tar,  turpentine,  and  beeswax. 

The  coal  duty  was  an  imposition  on  an  important  English  staple  ex- 
port,  the  removal  of  which,  at  the  earliest  day,  was  politic.  The  duty  on 
cotton,  at  present  low  prices,  amounted  to  12i  percent  ad  valorem,  and  its 
removal  is  of  vast  consequence,  not  only  to  the  English  manufacturers  and 
consumers,  but  to  the  southern  producers.  The  heavy  duty  upon  glass 
manufactured  in  England,  we  believe  was  never  claimed  to  be  a “ protec- 
tive” duty,  and  its  removal  as  soon  as  the  revenue  could  spare  the 
amount,  was  certainly  a wise  measure.  The  auction  duty  was  one  of 
peculiar  hardship,  inasmuch  as  that  it  fell  mostly  on  those  whose  goods 
were  compelled  to  be  sold  in  that  manner  by  process  of  law.  In  all  other 
cases,  goods  were,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  minister,  offered  at 
auction,  only  as  a means  of  ascertaining  their  value.  If  bought  in,  they 
do  not  pay  the  duty.  When  property  was  offered  at  auction,  the  officers 
of  the  excise  were  compelled  to  examine  and  keep  an  account ; but  the 
duty  was  not  paid  unless  actually  sold.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  property  offered  at  auction,  1841, £45,232,000 

Amount  which  paid  duty, 6,760,000 

Amount  exposed,  and  not  sold, £36,472,000 


The  expense  of  examining  and  keeping  account  of  this  enormous 
amount,  was  entirely  thrown  away,  as  well  as  was  the  vast  expense  of  in- 
specting the  glass  manufacturer.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  staves  was 
directly  to  benefit  the  English  coopers,  with  whom  U.  States  staves  are  a fa- 
vorite article.  The  repeal  of  these  duties  was  contingent  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  the  income,  or  property  tax,  for  three  years  more,  which  has 
been  acceded  to,  although  the  minister  very  distinctly  intimated  that 
further  reduction  in  duties  on  goods  might  become  requisite,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  contemplating  these  very  gratifying  evidences 
of  increasing  liberality  in  commercial  legislation,  that  one  very  important 
principle  which  was  maintained  on  the  occasion  of  the  modification  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  has  been  entirely  abandoned  on  this  occasion ; we  allude 
to  that  of  not  reducing  the  duty  upon  an  article  of  import,  without  first  ne- 
gotiating with  the  country  of  its  growth  for  a corresponding  reduction 
upon  articles  of  British  manufacture.  In  1842,  the  article  of  sugar  was 
exempted  from  the  reduction  on  the  ground  of  negotiations  with  the  Bra- 
zils for  the  admission  of  English  goods  into  that  market,  at  a corres- 
ponding modification  of  duties.  What  is  the  course  now  pursued  ? Why, 
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notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  have  enacted  almost  prohibitory 
duties  upon  British  goods,  avowedly  to  exclude  them  from  this  market,  she 
has  absolutely  repealed  the  duties  upon  four-fifths  of  our  exports ; that  is, 
out  of  a value  of  $54,000,000  of  produce  sent  to  England  in  1840, 
$44,000,000  will  now  be  free  of  duty.  It  is  said  that  she  has  done  so  “ to 
benefit  her  own  people.”  Most  undoubtedly  that  is  the  case  ; and  it  is 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  friends  of  commercial  freedom  and  human 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  that  at  last  the  leading  government  has  re- 
cognised import  duties  as  burdens  upon  their  own  citizens,  and  that  they 
are  so  considered  here.  The  triumph  of  principle  is  a great  one,  and 
may  soon  lead  to  a relaxation  of  similar  burdens  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  English  government  have 
abandoned  the  principle  of  negotiating  for  the  reduction  of  burdens  on  the 
citizens  of  other  countries,  because  they  are  about  to  remove  burdens  on 
their  own.  In  preparing  for  the  great  race  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
taking  the  weights  off  their  own  steed,  they  do  not  see  that  his  speed  will 
be  improved  by  negotiating  a removal  of  those  upon  his  competitor ; on 
the  other  hand,  his  chances  in  the  strife  will  be  improved  by  a continuance 
of  the  latter.  Great  complaint  has  been  raised  in  this  country  because  of 
the  high  duties  imposed  in  England  on  breadstuff's  and  tobacco.  During 
the  great  modification  in  England  of  duties  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
our  own  duties  on  English  goods  have  been  raised  from  20  per  cent,  to,  in 
many  cases,  180  per  cent.  England  does  not  object  to  the  latter,  because 
it  is  a burden  upon  Americans.  The  former  she  is  removing  as  fast  as 
the  state  of  her  finances  will  permit.  She  is  yearly  widening  her  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  foreign  produce,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  promo- 
ting consumption  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  demands  for 
wheat  are  already  16,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  The  United  States 
may  compete  with  her  colonies  and  with  Europe  in  supplying  that  de- 
mand. But  which  will  become  the  most  successful?  Clearly  that 
country  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  wheat  sales  can  return  with  the 
best  advantage.  If  the  United  States  refuse  any  product  of  English  in- 
dustry in  payment,  and  Russia  will  take  anything  in  payment,  Russia  will 
supply  the  English  markets ; or,  in  other  words,  if  a Russian  may  send 
£100,000  of  wheat  to  England,  and  the  proceeds  returns  to  him  with- 
out tax,  he  will  have  an  infinite  advantage  over  the  United  States  for- 
mer, from  the  proceeds  of  whose  sales  36  and  50  per  cent  is  deducted 
by  the  government  for  “ protective  duties.”  That  country  which  taxes 
her  own  citizens  the  least  will  obtain  the  trade.  t.  p.  k. 


Art  IV.— WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  regulating  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  was  granted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  never  exercised  until  recently,  except  in  our  uniform  reg- 
ulations relative  to  custom  houses. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  which  has  so  long  been  deferred,  and  which 
is  so  important,  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  The  stand- 
aid  of  weights  and  measures  in  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate, 
and  the  banks  in  their  payments  of  gold  to  individuals  out  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  Untied  States,  ascertained  that  their  weights  did  not  agree 
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with  those  of  other  states.  In  consequence  of  this  embarrassment,  a re- 
solve was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  authorize  the 
executive  to  appoint  commissioners  to  correct  and  regulate  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  commis- 
sioners became  strongly  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  regulate  the  standard. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  state  of  New  York  had  adopted 
a standard  of  its  own,  varying  in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  southern  states  retained  the  same  standards  which 
they  had  used  since  their  existence  as  colonies,  which  had  become  very 
inaccurate.  The  United  States  had  adopted  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  of  Great  Britain.  The  Troy  pound  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
standard  for  the  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The  great  advantage  of 
having  adopted  the  English  standard  is,  that  they  are  now  used  in  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  than  any  other.  It  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence,  what  the  standard  is,  provided  it  is  uni- 
form and  in  general  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object,  the  exercise  of  this  power 
to  regulate  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers visited  Washington  in  1836.  By  the  assistance  of  Abbot  Lawrence, 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  John  Davis,  a member 
of  the  Senate,  bills  were  introduced  into  both  branches,  relating  to  this 
subject.  It  was  received  with  so  much  favor  in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  enabled  to  press  the  bill  through  all  its  stages  in  one  day.  The  law 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  construct  and  supply  standards 
of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  United  States,  to  the  executives 
of  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  the  governors  of  territories,  and  the 
custom  houses. 

It  is  a subject  of  some  surprise,  that  this  important  subject  should  have 
been  delayed  so  long.  It  displays,  in  a very  striking  manner,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  because,  it  could  arise  from  no  other  cause. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  constitution  to  have  a perfect  uniform- 
ity of  weights  and  measures.  Though  the  subject  had  been  several  times 
before  Congress,  no  action  had  ever  been  taken  upon  the  subject.  The 
power  was  now  exercised  from  necessity  to  prevent  general  embarrass- 
ment. The  only  objects  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  called  the  Zoll- 
Verine,  were  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  and  uniformity  of  duties. 

The  celebrated  report  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  year  1821,  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its 
details,  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  been  passed  at  the  time  the  report  was 
made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  the  standards  of  Great  Britain, 
over  those  of  France,  probably  from  the  fact  that  they  were  generally  in 
use  in  the  United  States.  Any  great  change  in  weights  and  measures  sim- 
ilar to  that  introduced  in  France,  of  the  same  decimal  principle,  would 
have  been  attended  with  great  embarrassment  in  this  country.  Even  in 
France,  the  law  was  twice  altered,  to  conform  in  some  degree  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country.  The  theory  of  decimals  in  weights  and 
measures,  however  superior,  was  not  fully  carried  out. 

The  French  standard  of  linear  measure  was  declared  to  be  M an  ali- 
quot part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,”  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
admeasurement  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  being  be- 
tween  nine  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  The  English  standard  was 
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ascertained  by  ihe  length  of  a pendulum,  vibr&tiDg  a certain  number  of 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“ In  the  English  system,  the  standard  of  linear  measure  is  connected 
with  the  weight,  by  the  specific  gravity  of  spring  water,  of  which  one 
measure  of  one  cubic  foot  contains  one  thousand  ounces  avourdupois. 

“ In  the  French  system,  the  standard  of  linear  measure,  is  connected 
with  the  weights  and  measures  of  capacity,  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
distilled  water,  at  the  greatest  density,  one  cubic  decemeter  of  such  water 
being  the  weight  of  a kilogram,  and  filling  the  measure  of  a litre.” 

The  manufacture  of  these  standards  of  weights  and  measures  was  en- 
trusted to  F.  H.  Hasler,  who  had  been  so  long  employed  in  the  trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  the  United  States.  They  are  all  completed  and  delivered 
to  the  different  states  of  the  Union.  These  standards  for  future  time  are 
as  perfect  as  skill  and  science  can  make  them. 

Mr.  Hasler  died  during  the  last  year,  having  been  employed  nearly 
thirty  years  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  United  States.  It  was  but 
partially  completed,  and  was  undoubtedly  delayed  by  ill  health  and  want 
of  appropriations.  All  bear  testimony  to  the  skill  and  science  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  The  city  of  New  York  owes  a tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  as  this  survey  ascertained  the  existence  of  a deeper  channel 
to  the  harbour  of  the  city.  The  new  channel  discovered  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class.  The  channel  which  has  been  heretofore 
used  is  not  of  sufficient  depth.  The  frigate  United  States,  during  the  last  war 
with  England,  being  heavily  loaded  for  a long  cruise,  grounded  in  the 
channel,  and  lost  her  false  keel ; this  impeded  her  sailing  so  much  that 
she  was  immediately  attacked  by  three  British  frigates  and  captured. 


Art.  V^-COPPER  SMELTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  publish  below  a letter  from  George  Ditson,  Esq.,  our  vice  consul 
at  Nuevitas,  (Cuba,)  on  the  subject  of  establishing  smelting  works  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  rich  ores  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Ditson  is  interested  in 
several  valuable  mines  in  that  island,  and  his  experience  in  the  mining 
business,  gives,  of  course,  authority  to  his  views  in  regard  to  so  important 
a branch  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir : — While  I have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  by  your  aid  I have 
succeeded  in  arousing  somewhat  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  smelting  copper  in  the  United  States,  I am  conscious  of  having  only  partly 
accomplished  the  great  design  which  has  in  its  fulfilment,  in  England,  yielded 
such  important  service  to  the  commerce  and  government  of  that  country. 

Our  transatlantic  friends,  the  smelters,  the  capitalists,  the  political  economist, 
are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to  sustain  this  undertaking,  (in  which  Eng- 
land long  ago  should  have  had  America  as  a rival,)  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  other  countries,  it  having  produced,  besides  vast  wealth  to  many  individuals, 
an  enormous  revenue  to  the  crown — a sufficient  inducement  to  make  extraordi- 
nary exertions  not  to  have  it  wrested  from  them  by  those,  who,  in  enterprise  only, 
claim  to  be  chips  of  the  old  block,  emulating  the  worthy  and  creditable  designs  of 
their  sterling  fathers,  of  getting  what  they  can,  and  keeping  what  they  get. 

Great  Britain  has  had,  to  this  day,  the  entire  control  of  all  the  great  copper 
markets  of  the  world,  through  the  power  of  her  Swansea  Furnaces,  while  Ameri- 
ca, from  north  to  south,  has  been  the  great  producer  of  the  ores,  neglecting  to 
take  advantage  of  its  own  capabilities,  and  reap  the  rich  harvest  due  to  its  own 
products  and  natural  resources. 
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The  article  which  I wrote  some  time  ago  for  your  magazine,  startled  die  atten- 
tion of  the  British  subjects  to  such  a degree,  that  it  was  easy  for  any  ordinary  ob- 
server to  see  that  they  at  once  discovered  the  plausibility  of  our  reasoning,  and 
apprehended  an  immediate  revolution  in  the  copper  trade,  through  the  proverbial 
energy  and  alertness  of  the  Yankees,  while  it  was  also  strongly  urged  on  their 
part,  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  success  of  a project  which 
would  eventually  prove  so  ruinous  to  them  in  this  valuable  business.  Meetings 
were  held  in  various  places,  and  several  memorials  presented  to  government,  not- 
withstanding it  had  been  clearly  proved  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  and  others,  at  a 
meeting  in  Truro  in  February  last,  and  sustained  by  the  admirable  arguments  of 
the  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  in  his  review  of  the  memorial  of  the  u Liverpool 
clique,”  that  “ the  idea  that  Boston  (and  probably  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States)  dependent  (!)  as  it  was  on  England  for  fuel,  was  likely  to  rival  them 
in  the  smelting  of  ores,  was  the  wildest  dream  any  man  could  utter.” 

The  fact  is  as  clear  as  noon-day,  (and  the  Swansea  capitalists  would  be  blind 
indeed  if  they  did  not  see  it,)  that  if  England  continues  the  present  high  duty  on 
copper  ores,  our  government  admitting  it  free  and  putting  a duty  on  foreign  man- 
ufactured copper,  the  furnaces  which  might  be  erected  at  some  favorable  point, 
Philadelphia  for  instance,  would  command  all  the  ores  from  cape  Skalatskoi  to 
cape  Horn,  and  consequently  the  copper  trade  of  a great  portion  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  would  shower  upon  our  merchants  and  our  country  at  large  benefits 
almost  beyond  estimation.  And  if  we  may  rest  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  u meeting  of  the  lords,  adventurers  and  others,”  above  referred  to, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  there  being  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  of  England,  as 
respects  copper,  for  he  says,  “ He  thought  that  no  government  would  sanction  the 
entire  abolition,  or  reduction  of  the  duties,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  year 
1844,  the  quantity  of  foreign  copper  ore  sold,  was  greater  than  the  ore  sold  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  value  of  the  foreign  ore  had  equalled  the  British.” 

The  only  objections  which  I have  heard  made  against  the  subject  before  us, 
are,  the  price  of  coals,  of  labor  and  transportation,  compared  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope. Now,  supposing  we  allow  that  these  costs  are  thrice  as  great  as  they  are 
there,  we  immediately  overcome  this  difficulty  by  being  able  to  pay  thrice  as  much 
for  smelting,  on  account  of  our  not  having  to  pay  duty  on  the  ore,  and  about  one- 
half  less  for  the  freight  of  it.  But  fortunately,  this  great  treble  bugbear  we  shall 
not  have  to  contend  with.  We  are  not  so  dull  as  not  to  learn  something  from  the 
experience  of  others  ; and  when  all  other  means  fail  us,  having  plenty  of  wood  in 
this  country,  we  will  smelt  with  charcoal  as  they  do  in  Sweden,  at  a cost  of  7s.  6d. 
per  ton,  or  we  will  import  our  coals  as  they  do  at  the  Alten  works  in  Norway, 
where,  even  with  this  drawback,  they  smelt  for  $7  50  per  ton.  Should  this  be 
beyond  our  means,  we  will  then  send  a commissary  to  the  Himmaleh  mountains, 
and  learn  of  the  poor  and  unlettered  Hindoo  how  to  dig  and  profitably  6melt  cop- 
per ore.  But  extravagances  aside,  much  will  depend  on  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  our  furnaces,  without  which  our  efforts  will  prove  unavailing,  and  we 
shall  be  forced  to  believe  that  the  project  is  impracticable.  For  one,  I am  well 
convinced  that  it  is  not  impracticable,  when  all  the  ordinary  advantages  of  our 
country  are  made  use  of ; and  I am  perfectly  well  convinced  that  it  is  not  only 

Eracticable,  but  that  it  will  prove  extraordinarily  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
esides  being,  when  once  established,  a pearl  of  great  price  to  the  nation.  I have 
expressed  above,  that  the  position  of  our  furnaces  will  be  the  pivot  on  which  we 
shall  turn  to  good  or  bad  results,  for  in  this  will  consist  our  ability  to  overcome 
the  objections  to  that  success,  which  appears  to  the  old  country  people,  as  did  the 
first  railroad  project,  so  like  a “ wild  aream.”  Now,  if  the  statement  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  were  true,  that  our  coalpits  are  at  least  150  miles  from  the 
coast ; that  Boston  is  dependent  on  England  for  fuel,  and  the  price  of  coals  in  New 
York  is  $6  50  besides  the  freight,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  our  furnaces  at 
one  of  these  places,  there  would  then  be  more  ground  for  the  hints  thrown  out  on 
the  other  side,  that  persons  who  advocate  the  smelting  of  ores  in  the  United  States 
have  more  ignorance,  brass,  irony  and  deception  in  their  composition  than  is  usu- 
ally necessary  for  mankind  to  possess.  But  such  is  not  the  case ; Boston  is  not 
dependent  on  England  for  fuel.  Coals  can  be  had  in  New  York  at  $4  50  per  ton. 
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and  in  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Chesapeake,  at  $3.  But  not  even  at  these  prices 
shall  we  talk  of  coals  for  smelting  ores.  We  have  advantages  yet  to  be  named. 

I am  well  aware  that  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  which  we  treat,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  it  being  a new  enterprise,  that  the  first  steps  taken  be 
those  which  will  never  have  to  be  retraced,  and,  if  possible,  never  improved  on. 
First,  then,  the  furnaces  must  be  built  at  the  very  mouth  of  6ome  productive,  inex- 
haustible coal  mine,  from  which  the  fine  coals,  useful  in  smelting,  but  hardly 
worth  the  cost  of  transport,  can  be  had  for  about  the  mere  expense  of  drawing 
them  to  the  surface.  Secondly,  this  coal  mine  must  be  the  nearest  to  the  sea- 
board that  can  be  found,  or  have  at  least  the  cheapest  mode  possible  of  transport- 
ing the  ores  from  the  place  of  their  disembarcation.  Thirdly,  practical  smelters 
must  be  obtained,  (the  Germans  should  be  prefered)  men  of  honor  and  respecta- 
bility, who  can  be  trusted,  or  otherwise  we  might  possibly  hire  men  who  had 
been  by  interested  parties,  bribed  to  spoil  our  first  essays,  and  thus  bring  our  un- 
dertaking into  disrepute.  Fourthly,  the  furnace  must  be  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  Fifthly,  a large  amount  of  capital  must  be  at  command,  and 
if  sufficient,  the  controlling  amount  of  stock  of  some  of  the  rich  St.  Jago  or 
Bayataro  mines  obtained,  by  which  a constant  supply  of  ores  might  always  be 
depended  on  in  case  the  other  sources  should  at  anv  time  fail. 

If  I have  been  correctly  informed,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  only  ninety  miles  from  the 
coast,  possesses  all  the  advantages  mentioned  above  as  required,  so  far  as  regards 
cheap  coals  and  cheap  transit.  At  Pottsville,  I am  told  that  coals  can  be  had  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mines  for  less  than  $1  per  ton,  and  that  there  is  a cheap  means 
of  conveyance  by  the  railway  from  the  very  wharf  in  Philadelphia  to  the  mines  at 
Pottsville.  This,  then,  is  the  important  point  at  which  our  first  experiment  should 
be  tried,  and  if  good  practical  smelters  can  be  had,  the  success  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful. Among  other  prominent  reasons  for  establishing  the  furnaces  at  the  mines, 
are  these — that  the  quantity  of  coals  used  in  the  present  method  of  smelting,  com- 
pared with  the  ore,  is  as  forty  to  twenty-five,  making  a much  less  bulk  of  ores  to 
carry  up  to  the  mines  than  would  be  required  of  coals  to  be  brought  down,  in  case 
the  furnaces  were  on  the  coast.  And,  again,  as  the  cars  have  plenty  to  bring 
down,  which  will  pay  a profit  at  $2  per  ton,  they  can  well  afford  to  take  back  a 
load  in  their  otherwise  empty  cars,  at  half  price.  Against  this  it  is  argued,  that 
as  the  anthracite  coal  contains  much  more  carbon  than  the  bituminous,  and  that  as  it 
w’ould  be  used  in  Cooper’s  new  patent  blast  furnace,  (a  most  admirable,  compact  and 
powerful  affair,)  and  be  calcined  in  the  open  air,  a great  saving  will  be  made  in  the 
quantity  of  coals,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  cheaper  to  bring  them  to  the  ores. 

A supply  of  ores  for  the  furnaces  can,  without  doubt,  be  secured  by  making 
contracts  with  the  mine  owners  of  Cuba  and  South  America ; I say,  without 
doubt,  because  wo  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  can  be  realised  for  them  in  England, 
in  consideration  of  the  high  duly,  freight,  &c.  chargeable  there.  An  English  vessel 
was  recently  loading  in  Nuevitas  for  Swansea  at  JE4  per  ton  freight.  The  ores 
would  produce  over  20  per  cent,  and  consequently  would  have  to  pay  £6  duty  per 
ton  of  copper,  besides  £2  15s.  per  ton  for  smelting.  This  cargo  w'ould  have  been 
carried  to  the  United  States  for  only  $6  per  ton,  and  give  at  that,  fair  freight  to 
an  American  vessel.  It  could  have  been  entered  free  of  duty,  and  I believe, 
smelted  as  cheap  as  in  Swansea.  The  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  profit  ac- 
cruing to  the  owner  would  be  the  only  inducement  we  could  wish  to  offer  him,  to 
cause  him  to  ship  forever  after  to  the  United  States. 

The  district  of  Bayatavo,  with  Nuevitas  for  its  port,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  abounds  in  lodes  and  deposits  of  copper  ore.  The  mines  already  opened, 
if  they  produce  according  to  their  present  rich  indications,  may  be  depended  on 
for  almost  any  amount  of  mineral  required  to  supply  our  market.  They  are, 
however,  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  to  work  them  to  the  most  beneficial  results, 
large  companies  should  be  formed,  and  all  the  modern  improvements  in  mining 
adopted.  If  it  would  not  appear  too  much  like  self  interest,  I would  here  urge 
the  American  capitalists  to  enter  at  once  into  this  vast  field  of  wealth,  extract 
their  own  ores  and  smelt  them  on  their  owrn  account,  stay  the  hasty  footsteps  of 
the  English  already  abroad  in  that  province,  and  gather  the  golden  coin  offered  by 
these  new  enterprises. 
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In  my  former  article  on  the  subject  of  smelting,  I referred  to  die  wastage  on 
ores  shipped  via  New  York.  The  London  reviewer  takes  exception  to  this,  and 

Z,  that  “ it  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  found  it  asserted  that  wastage  was 
ited  by  the  length  of  the  voyage.”  I should  judge  from  this  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  other  way  of  sending  ores  to  England,  except  direct. 
So  far  from  this,  I have  always  found  it  cheaper  to  send  by  way  of  New  York, 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  considerable  ore  from  its  being  three  or  four  times  handled 
over,  and  I assert  as  I did  before,  that  the  wastage  is  with  me  an  important  con- 
sideration, and  is  one  of  tho  reasons  why  I should  wish  the  ore  to  be  smelted 
here.  It  is  true,  I might  ship  direct  to  Swansea,  but  high  freight  would  more 
than  equal  the  loss  sustained  by  wastage  in  changing  the  ore  from  vessel  to  ves- 
sel. In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  whue  f respect  the  spirit  and  ener- 
gy with  which  the  reviewer  of  the  late  Liverpool  memorial,  my  letters  and  oth- 
ers, have  sustained  the  interests  of  the  home  miner,  I cannot  see  the  force,  the 
utility,  or  the  pith  of  attacking  the  private  character  of  the  very  respectable  me- 
morialists, for  I cannot  discover  that  a single  argument  advanced  by  them  has 
been  thus  weakened  or  refuted.  Respectfully  yours, 

George  Ditsox. 


Art.  VL-THE  GOLD  SANDS  OF  SIBERIA. 

There  is,  in  a late  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Mines , an  article  from 
the  Gazette  du  Commerce , of  St.  Petersburgb,  giving  a detailed,  and  ap- 
parently an  authentic  account  of  the  history  and  product  of  the  lately  dis- 
covered beds  of  gold,  producing  sands,  in  Siberia.  As  this  is  a subject 
which  has  excited  some  interest,  from  its  supposed  relation  to  the  univer- 
sal currency,  we  give  a brief  summary  of  the  information  contained  in 
this  article. 

It  was  not  until  a period  considerably  later  than  that  in  which  gold 
sands  had  been  discovered  in  beds  lying  on  the  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, that  riches  of  a similar  kind  were  found  in  Siberia.  Researches 
had  been  made,  by  two  enterprizing  merchants  of  the  name  of  Popoffi  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  without  success ; and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1829,  that  one  of  these  brothers  discovered,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai 
mountains,  in  the  government  of  Jomsk,  on  the  borders  of  the  Birikpulka, 
some  indications  of  gold.  The  quantity,  however,  was  very  small,  and 
the  ore  containing  a larger  proportion  than  usual  of  silver ; the  doubts  of 
finding  rich  beds  of  gold  sand  in  Siberia  were  confirmed. 

But  in  the  year  1830,  the  Altai  mines,  which  had,  up  to  that  period, 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  cabinet,  were,  with  a view  to  unite  all  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  under  one  administration,  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  finances.  More  regular  researches  under  this  direction  were 
more  successful  than  former  ones  had  been  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  a considerable  bed  of  golden  sand  was  discovered,  to  which  the  name 
of  Yegorievsky  (St.  George)  was  given. 

This  discovery  changed  entirely  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed 
of  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  of  Siberia,  and  became  the  signal  at 
which  the  enterprise  of  individuals  was  aroused.  As  the  region  of  the 
district  of  Kolyvan  belonged  to  the  government,  attention  was  at  first  di- 
rected to  the  chain  of  neighboring  mountains,  between  the  Tom  and  the 
Yenessei,  where  the  first  discoveries  had  been  made  by  Popoflf.  In  1832, 
the  rich  layer,  designated  Voskressensky,  was  discovered,  on  the  border* 
of  the  Kondoustouyoule ; and  at  this  point  the  labors  of  those  interested 
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were  directed  for  several  years.  In  1836,  they  began  to  extend  their  re- 
searches further,  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  carried  them  quite  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  government  of  Irkoustk.  In  that  inhospitable  country, 
bristling  with  rocks,  and  almost  inaccessible,  a succession  of  very  rich 
layers  of  auriferous  sands  was  discovered  on  the  borders  of  the  Birouzka. 
The  numbers  of  explorers  increasing  however  constantly,  the  researches 
were  pushed  still  further  north ; and,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1840  and 

1841,  between  the  rivers  bearing  the  names  of  upper  and  lower  Toun- 
gouzka,  a great  number  of  auriferous  sand  beds  was  found,  equally  re- 
markable for  their  extent  and  richness,  and  surpassing  all  former  discove- 
ries in  the  immensity  of  treasure.  More  recent  researches  have  been 
pushed  beyond  this  region,  toward  the  north  and  east,  and  they  are  still 
going  on,  and  will,  probably,  before  long,  be  carried  beyond  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separates  the  sources  of  the  Yenessei  from  the  basin  of 
the  Lena. 

The  establishments  for  washing,  organized  in  the  district  of  the  govern- 
ment mines,  in  the  district  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom,  produce  annu- 
ally from  30  to  35  puds  of  gold,  without  counting  an  almost  equal  quantity 
contained  in  the  silver  drawn  from  the  mines,  so  that  the  gold  found  in 
this  district  amounts,  in  a year,  to  60  or  70  puds. 

In  the  district  between  the  Tom  and  the  Yenessei  are  several  rich 
beds,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  Voskressensky,  belonging  to 
the  merchants  Rozanoff  and  Balandure,  situated  in  the  basin  of  Kiy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kondoustouyoule.  This  bed  is  celebrated  for  its  rich- 
ness, the  produce  of  gold  being,  when  it  was  first  discovered,  not  less  than 
5 zolotnicks  of  gold  for  100  puds  of  sand.  It  has  produced,  since  its 
discovery  in  1832,  to  1842,  330  puds  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  4,200,000 
rix  dollars.  Its  produce,  in  1842,  was  40  puds.  The  sands  at  present 
worked,  do  not  afford  over  2}  zolotnicks  of  gold  to  100  puds  of  sand.  In 
this  district  is  the  bed  worked  by  the  Popoff  Company,  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  others  by  other  companies. 

In  the  bed  worked  by  the  Popoff  Company,  a lump  of  the  native  gold 
has  been  recently  found,  weighing  24}  pounds ; it  was  enclosed  in  a frag- 
ment of  quartz,  of  which  it  had  penetrated  every  part.  The  produce  of 
all  the  auriferous  sand  beds  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  and  Yenesseik, 
wrought  by  individuals,  in  the  year  1842,  was  107  puds  of  gold. 

In  the  Kirghisa.n  steppes,  gold  beds  have  also  been  discovered,  and 
worked  with  good  success.  The  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Kirghises,  under  contract  with  the  undertakers  ; and  they  are,  by  degrees, 
withdrawn  from  the  wandering  life  of  nomades,  to  a life  bordering  on  civ- 
ilization. The  produce  of  these  mines,  in  1842,  did  not  exceed  8 puds. 

The  most  extensive  and  richest  beds  of  gold  sands  are  found  in  the 
more  distant  countries,  between  the  Yenesei  and  the  Lena.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  is  the  Vliko-Nicolaievsky,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khouna,  belonging  to  the  merchant  Tolkatcheff.  This  mine  produced, 
in  1842,  78  puds  of  gold.  Another,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  call- 
ed the  Velico-Nikolskoi,  produced,  in  1842,  25  puds.  Several  other  beds, 
on  the  left  of  the  river  Biriowza,  produced,  together,  in  1842,  1 15  puds  of 
gold.  In  another  region,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pekine,  is  the  bed  which 
belongs  to  the  merchant  Nikita  Miasnikoff,  from  which  were  taken,  in 

1842,  more  than  100  puds  of  gold.  The  proprietor  of  this  mine  has 
become  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Russia. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  is  the  bed  of  Nicholas  Miasnikofl; 
which  produced,  in  1842,  more  than  28  puds  of  gold,  and  on  the 
Schaorgane,  is  one,  belonging  to  a company,  which  produced  36  puds. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Mouroschna,  is  one  which  produced,  in  the  same 
year,  over  44  puds,  and  another  which  produced  4 puds.  In  the  basin 
of  the  Pita,  are  three,  which  produced  14£,  34£,  and  16  puds  each.  In 
the  basin  of  the  Toungouzka,  are  three  beds,  which  produced,  last  year, 
4 puds,  6 puds,  and  21  puds  respectively.  The  whole  of  the  establish- 
ments for  washing,  beyond  the  upper  Toungouzko,  produced,  together, 
in  1842,  over  364  puds  of  gold. 

Adding  to  these  quantities  the  metal  produced  from  mines  or  sand  beds 
worked  for  account  of  the  crown,  Siberia  produced,  in  the  course  of  the 


year  1842,  in  round  numbers,  the  following  quantities 
By  means  of  washing,  from  beds  of  sand  belonging  to  the 
crown,  together  with  those  worked  by  individuals,.  ...••••  632  puds. 

Gold  extracted  from  silver  taken  from  the  mines  of 

Kolyvan, ••••• 30 

From  gold  producing  sand  beds  in  the  Ural  mountains,  310 

Total,  • • • • 972  puds. 


The  same  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Mines , from  which  the  above  facts 
are  taken,  contains  a letter  from  M.  Koucharoff,  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Corps  of  Mining  Engineers,  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  describing  the  mass  (pe- 
pite)  of  gold  recently  discovered  in  the  Ural.  He  says  this  mass  is  the 
largest  known  in  the  world.  It  was  found  in  the  auriferous  sands  of 
Miask,  not  far  from  the  famous  mines  of  Tzarevo-Nikolaefsk,  in  the  south- 
ern Ural.  This  mine,  and  a neighboring  one,  which  had  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Humboldt,  have  yielded,  up  to  the  last  year,  nearly  400  puds,  6,555 
kilograms  of  gold,  and  very  remarkable  pepites  or  masses  have  been  found 
in  them.  This  monster  pepite  was  discovered  October  26, 1842 ; it  weighed 
2 puds  7 pounds  and  92  zolotnicks  (36  kilograms  .020768.)  This  pepite 
was  lying  on  a stratum  of  diorite  of  the  bed  of  auriferous  sand,  at  a depth 
of  4J  archines  (3  metres)  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  under  the  corner 
of  the  works.  This  lump  has  been  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Mining  Engineers.  The  following  note  of  Mr. 
Humboldt  is  appended  to  the  letter  containing  the  above  description  : — 
The  largest  piece  of  platina  found  as  yet  at  Nijni  Jageuleg  weighs  20 


pounds  Russian,  34  zolotnicks. 

The  lump  of  gold  found  at  Miask  in  1826, 10  kils.  118 

Lump  found  in  Anson  county,  North  Carolina,  United 

States,  1821, 21  44  70 

Grano  de  oro,  found  in  the  Rio  Hayna,  and  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  (see  my  critical  examination 
of  the  Geography  of  the  Continent,  vol.  iii.,  p.  330.)  14  44  500 

Monster  lump  of  Miask,  found  in  1842,.  • 36  44  020 


According  to  the  letter  of  the  Count  Cancrine,  of  the  3d  of  December, 
1842,  Siberia,  east  of  the  Ural,  produced,  in  1842,  the  quantity  of  479 
puds  of  gold,  equal  to  7,846  kilogram*,  and  all  Russia,  probably,  970  puds 
of  gold,  equal  to  15,889  kilograms. 
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CONDITION  OP  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS — CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — NEW  TORE 
STATE  DEBT,  RAILROAD  MOVEMENT,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  number,  the  money  and  general  markets  have  been  greatly 
agitated  through  political  causes,  in  a manner  to  check  the  otherwise  generally  advancing 
prosperity  of  affairs.  The  state  of  the  Texas  question  operated  to  prevent  any  increase 
of  confidence  among  capitalists,  who  are  usually  the  most  sensitive  class  of  citizens ; and 
the  stock-market  became  gradually  depressed,  under  the  action  of  weak  sellers.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  accounts  were  received  from  England,  of  a nature  to  excite  surprise ; 
inasmuch  as  that  certain  'expressions  in  the  inaugural  of  the  chief  magistrate,  relative  to 
Oregon,  had  been  skilfully  used  by  the  English  ministry  , to  cover,  by  a show  of  nationali- 
ty, the  passage  of  an  obnoxious  bill  through  Parliament,  and  intended  to  conciliate  Ireland. 
This  at  first  bore  the  appearance  of  menace,  until  reflection  convinced  the  public  mind 
that  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  hazard  empire  on  so  small  a stake  as  her  shadowy  claim  to 
that  distant  and  almost  tenantless  territory.  In  the  meantime,  advices  from  Mexico 
brought  unexpectedly  indications  of  a moderate  tone  on  the  Texas  affair.  The  real  dan- 
ger of  collision  in  that  quarter,  which  consisted  in  an  outburst  of  passion,  before  reason 
and  reflection  should  cause  Mexican  rulers  to  remember  that  eight  years  of  independence, 
de  facto,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  of  commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  were  sufficient  to  neutralize,  in  a great  degree,  her  claim  over  that 
sovereignty.  The  governments  of  France  and  England,  through  their  agents,  were  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  preventing  the  consummation  of  this  measure ; but  the  interests  of 
the  world  will  not  allow  its  peace  to  be  broken  for  the  indulgence  of  impotent  rage.  The 
markets,  therefore,  relieved  from  these  apprehensions,  again  became  animated,  and  a 
disposition  to  speculate  began,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  to  manifest  itself.  The  increased 
abundance  of  money  greatly  assisted  this  disposition  to  operate.  The  liabilities  of  the 
New  York  banks  had,  during  the  quarter  ending  May  1st,  been  considerably  curtailed, 
and  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand  increased— a natural  result  of  the  continued  large  ex- 
ports of  produce,  with  advanced  prices  in  the  interior,  and  diminished  imports.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  is  indicated  in  the  following  return  of  the  United  States  customs 
revenues,  for  several  successive  quarters ; — 


Quarterly  Customs  Revenues  of  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Qr.  ending 
' March  31. 

Qr.  ending 
June  30. 

Qr.  ending 
Sept.  30. 
$6,281,659 

1842........ 

$1,840,721 

$6,138,390 

1843 

2,940,804 

4,106,039 

6,132,272 

1844, 

7,675,366 

8,471,000 

10,750,000 

1845,, 

6,375,575 

6,608,380 

Qr.  ending 
Dec.  31. 
$3,927,137 
3,904,933 
4,100,360 


The  revenues  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1845,  are  estimated  on  the  fact  that  the 
actual  customs  of  the  six  weeks  ending  May  15,  are  22  per  cent  less  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  previous  year.  Hence  the  decrease  of  customs,  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1845,  as  compared  with  June  30,  1844,  is  $3,162,411;  which,  at  the 
usual  average  of  the  duties,  is  eqgpl  to  $10,000,000  worth  of  dutiable  goods.  There  is  a 
great  diminution  in  the  demand  for  bills  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  supply  is 
usually  the  smallest.  The  demand  for  bills,  as  compared  with  last  fall,  is  further  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  a portion  of  the  New  York  state  debt,  which  falls  due  July,  1845, 
was  anticipated  by  the  comptroller,  and  paid  last  fall.  Thus,  the  debt  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  held  as  follows : — 
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Held  in  the  state  of  New  York, #14,038,540  15 

“ other  states, 1,126,758  20 

Held  by  foreigners, 10,833,776  09 

Total .. #25,999,074  44 

Of  this  debt,  the  following  sums  fall  due : — 

July,  1845, .. #1,380,090  35 

After  1845,  (January,  1846,) 2,362,535  66 

During  1846, 572,384  00 

Total, #4,315,010  01 


Of  this  amount,  #3,256,000  is  held  by  foreigners.  The  sum  which  falls  due  in  July 
next,  is  the  last  instalment  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt,  and  releases  the  con- 
stitutional pledges  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  debts.  An  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
the  payment  falling  due  July,  1645,  was  last  year  on  hand ; and,  in  consequence,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  canal  fund  sent  notices  to  the  holders,  offering  to  redeem  the  stock  in 
advance,  at  a small  premium.  In  consequence  of  this,  #333,000  was  redeemed  before 
September,  1844  Of  the  stock  which  falls  due  January,  1846,  over  #600,000  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  sinking  fund.  Hence,  up  to  January,  1846,  there  is  but  little  to  be  paid  or 
remitted ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  final  acceptation,  on  the  part  of  the  London  cre- 
ditors of  Illinois,  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  that  state,  amendatory  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  law  of  1843,  places  #1,600,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  tnm. 
tees,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Of  this  amount,  over  #1,000,000  will  be  drawn 
from  London,  for  expenditure  in  Illinois.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  remittances  on 
account  of  the  Pennsylvania  interest,  due  in  August,  will,  this  year,  produce  an  influence 
which,  last  year,  did  not  exist  The  probability  is,  that  the  whole  amount  will  not  be 
paid  in  cash  in  August,  in  consequence  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  amounting  to  much 
leas  than  was  anticipated.  According  to  a late  law,  however,  all  the  money  in  the  trea- 
sury, on  the  1st  of  August,  will  be  divided,  pro  rata,  among  the  creditors,  and  the  deficit 
met  by  checks,  payable  out  of  the  first  receipts  into  the  treasury,  any  time  within  four 
months.  Hie  city  of  Detroit,  which  has  been  delinquent  for  some  four  yearn,  has  this 
year  most  honorably  redeemed  its  credit,  and  discharged  its  arrears  of  interest  in  full. 
All  these  favorable  influences  have  produced  a good  feeling  in  the  markets,  and  some 
considerable  disposition  to  speculate,  particularly  in  stocks.  The  latter  circumstance  may, 
however,  be  traced  more  directly  to  the  increased  abundance  of  money,  and  its  fall  in 
price.  The  returns  of  the  banks  of  New  York,  for  the  May  quarter,  show  a considerable 
increase  of  specie  over  that  of  the  February  return,  and  also  a larger  amount  of  individual 
deposits,  with  every  prospect  of  a still  further  increase  up  to  August  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  amount  of  payments  to  New  York  is  generally  in  excess  of  those  due  from 
it ; and  more  particularly  so  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  by  reason  of  the  small 
amount  of  imports,  as  above  indicated,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  money- 
value  of  farm  produce,  whereby  the  means  of  consumers  of  goods  to  pay,  have  consider- 
ably increased.  The  general  condition  of  the  whole  Union  was  perhaps  never  more 
prosperous  than  now ; inasmuch  as  that  the  products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  skilful  in- 
dustry, were  never  so  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  more  equally  dis- 
tributed than  at  present ; while,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which  continues  low  in 
price,  under  the  weight  of  a larger  crop  than  was  ever^efore  sent  to  market,  the  money- 
value  of  produce  has  been  generally  improving,  under  the  influence  of  an  increasing 
external  trade,  and  the  improved  means  of  transportation,  by  which  those  products  are 
made  more  available.  The  fever  for  railroads,  which  has  raged  to  such  an  extent  in  Eng- 
land, and,  in  some  degree,  proportionate  in  the  New  England  states,  has  at  last  com- 
menced its  influence  in  the  state  of  New  York*  The  city  of  New  York,  although  the 
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commercial  centre  of  the  Union,  has  long  been  without  a railroad  connection  with  the 
interior;  and,  during  five  months  in  the  year,  is  cut  off  from  western  New  York  by 
reason  of  the  closing  of  the  river  navigation.  This  has  arisen,  not  from  any  want  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  such  works  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  but  in 
consequence  of  too  great  a dependence  upon  the  assistance  of  the  government,  rather 
than  upon  the  enterprise  of  individuals.  At  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
several  important  bills  were  passed,  authorizing  the  construction  of  railroads.  Among 
these,  the  extension  of  the  Harlem  railroad  to  Albany  was  the  most  important  That 
work  now  runs  to  White  Plains,  and  the  new  privileges  granted  to  it  will  enable  it  to 
connect  with  the  Housatonic  railroad,  and  open  a communication  to  Albany,  by  the  clo- 
sing of  the  navigation  next  fall ; so  that  New  York  will  not  again  be  cut  off  from  the 
interior  trade,  while  Boston  eqjoys  an  uninterrupted  intercourse.  A bill  releasing  the 
Erie  railroad  from  the  state  lien  of  $3,000,000,  upon  certain  conditions,  and  granting  new 
privileges  to  that  important  work,  has  also  become  a law.  These  have  given  a great 
impulse  to  railroad  stocks,  and  will  doubtless  prove  the  precursors  to  extended  speculation 
in  that  direction.  While,  however,  the  state  of  New  York  has  thus  encouraged  the  ex- 
penditure of  private  capital  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  communication,  the 
policy  of  1842,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  state  funds  for  that  purpose,  has  been  ad- 
hered to — that  is  to  say,  although,  by  the  conservative  votes  of  a portion  of  the  democratic 
party,  a bill  actually  passed  the  legislature  for  a resumption  of  the  state  works,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1842,  which  suspended  further  loans,  and  imposed  the 
mill  tax,  to  meet  any  possible  deficit  in  means  to  meet  the  6tate  interest,  as  well  as  to 
establish  a sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  it  met  with  the  prompt  veto  of  the 
governor.  A bill  intimately  connected  with  this  subject  also  became  a law,  authorizing 
the  submission  to  the  people,  at  the  November  election,  the  question  of  a state  convention, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  principal  amendment  sought  to  be  engrafted 
on  that  instrument  is,  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  the  use  of  the  state  credit. 
This  measure  has  been  suggested  by  the  disastrous  results  which,  in  other  states,  have 
attended  the  too  free  use  of  government  promises.  Pending  this  question,  it  wras  obvi- 
ously improper  to  recommence,  ns  was  proposed  by  the  vetoed  bill,  that  system  of  loans 
for  public  works,  which,  once  more  resumed,  could  not,  without  loss,  be  abandoned,  should 
the  people  in  convention  so  determine.  Neither  could  the  markets,  burdened  as  they  are 
with  large  quantities  of  stock,  unabsorbed  for  private  investment,  sustain  any  considera- 
ble further  amounts  of  state  issues.  It  has  thus  become  certain  that,  at  least  for  the 
coming  year,  the  new  issues  of  stock  in  New  York  will  be  confined  to  the  $3,000,000 
demanded  by  the  Erie  railroad,  and  the  sum  required  to  extend  the  Harlem  to  Albany. 
The  latter  city  will  probably  issue  $1,000,000  of  bonds,  in  aid  of  the  work.  The  citizens 
of  Dutchess  county  are  able,  and  it  is  understood  willing,  to  go  on  immediately  with  forty 
miles  of  the  road ; so  that  a good  road  will  speedily  be  in  operation,  connecting  the  cities 
of  Albany  and  New  York.  The  proposal  for  a bridge  over  the  Hudson  river,  at  Albany, 
has  been  rejected  in  the  legislature  by  the  interests  of  Troy ; which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
be  injured  by  allowing  the  vast  land  travel  and  trade,  which  crosses  the  river  at  Albany, 
a direct  passage  across  the  river.  As  it  is,  however,  the  great  desideratum  of  an  open 
communication  to  New  York,  by  which  supplies  of  produce  may  constantly  find  their 
way  to  market  through  the  winter  months,  and  tho  early  supplies  of  new  goods  return  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  interior,  is  secured.  As  the  veto  message  of  the  governor  of  New 
York  involves  a starting  point,  from  which  the  future  financial  policy  of  the  state  may  be 
indicated,  it  may  be  well,  here,  to  record  its  leading  points.  Under  the  policy  which 
existed  prior  to  1842,  the  debt  of  the  state  was  rapidly  accumulated,  and  had  already  be- 
come an  annual  charge  in  excess  of  the  means  of  the  state  to  meet,  from  its  regular 
resources.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  legislature  decided  upon  the  severe  measure  of 
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•topping  all  the  public  works,  and  cessing  to  issue  any  more  stock  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  pay  floating  debts,  and  satisfy  the  contractors.  For  these  latter  purposes,  a 
7 per  cent  stock  was  created,  and  a mill  tax  levied  upon  the  citizens  to  meet  the  interest 
At  the  Barae  time,  a sinking  fund  was  created,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  whole 
state  debt  in  22$  years.  The  first  section  of  that  law  provides  as  follows : — 

“ The  surplus  canal  revenue,  after  paying  all  just  canal  current  expenses,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  canal  debt,  and  the  payment  aforesaid  to  the  general  fund,  shall,  to  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  interest  of  the  canal  debt  remaining  unpaid,  be  sacredly 
devoted  and  applied  as  a sinking  fund  to  the  redemption  of  the  canal  debt  now  existing, 
and  authorized  by  this  act ; and  shall  not  be  diverted  from  that  object  to  any  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever.” 

The  state  debt,  at  the  date  of  this  law,  was  $20,710,335,  bearing  an  actual  annual 
interest  of  •i  ,127,728.  One-third  this  amount,  $375,909,  is  the  fixed  sum  which  the 
law  requires  annually  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund.  These  annual  contribu- 
tions, with  the  interest  that  accumulates  upon  them,  will,  in  twenty-two  and  a half  years, 
discharge  the  whole  debt  If,  however,  the  annual  contributions  are  suffered  to  be  de- 
ficient, it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled  Now,  the  whole  surplus 
of  the  canal  revenues,  after  paying  all  current  expenses,  did  not,  for  the  years  1842-43, 
amount  to  the  required  sum.  For  1842,  the  surplus  was  only  $68,504  61 ; and  in  1843, 
$255,762  09.  For  the  year  1844,  the  excess  was  as  follows: — 


Revenues  of  canal  fund,. $3*250,615  94 

Current  expenses, • 1,778,970  59 

Surplus,. $572,645  35 


This  exceeds  the  one-third  required  by  the  contribation  of  the  current  year  $196,736 ; 
but,  as  the  contribution  to  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  two  previous  years,  was  deficient  to 
more  than  this  amount,  there  was  no  actual  surplus  under  the  law.  The  sinking  fund,  as 
proposed  by  the  law,  and  as  it  actually  exists,  is  as  follows ; — 


Years.  Contribution  req’d.  Int’st  added.  Actual  fund.  Interest  added. 

1842 $375,909  $375,909  $68,504  61  $68,504  61 

1843,  375,909  394,704  255,762  02  258,187  09 

1844,  375,909  414,439  572,645  35  585,550  35 


Total,....  $1,185,052  $912,242  05 


Thus,  after  carrying  the  whole  surplus  of  last  year  to  the  sinking  fund,  there  remains 
still  a deficit,  as  required  by  the  law,  of  $172,810,  instead  of  an  assumed  surplus  of 
$197,000.  Now,  on  the  assumption  of  this  surplus,  which  did  not  exist,  and  if  it  had,  is 
now  solemnly  pledged,  on  the  state  faith,  to  other  purposes,  the  legislature  passed  a law 
appropriating  it  to  the  general  resumption  of  the  vast  unfinished  state  works ; to  complete 
which  involves  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $40,000,000.  The  clause  of  the  law  throwing 
the  door  open  to  these  general  expenditures,  is  as  follows : — 

4.  “ And  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  construction  of  such  portions  of  the  unfinish- 
ed work  on  the  said  canal  as  the  canal  commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion  will  be  the 
most  economical  for  the  interest  of  the  stale  — 

“ Twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  upon  die  Black  River  canal,  south  of  Boon- 
ville,/or  the  same  objects  as  those  specified  in  relation  to  the  Genesee  Valley  canal ; and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  upon  the  Black  River  canal,  north  of  Boonville, 
for  the  same  objects” 

This  law  appropriating  money  which  did  not  exist,  in  violation  of  a solemn  pledge  of 
the  state  faith,  was  promptly  vetoed  by  the  governor ; thus  settling  the  policy  of  the  stats 
in  relation  to  new  loans,  or  the  resumption  of  state  works,  until  the  present  debt  shall 
have  been  discharged. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  op  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  op  the  United  States,  for  the  year  end- 
ow Jons  30, 1844. 

We  have  at  length  received  the  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844.  It  was  communicated  to  Con- 
gress on  the  20th  of  February,  1845,  by  George  M.  Bibb,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury ; and  on  the  22d,  two  days  after,  ordered  to  be  printed — so  that  only  about  ten 
weeks*  has  elapsed,  since  the  manuscript  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Either 
our  suggestions,  made  in  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
or  the  present  administration  has  voluntarily  caused  the  printing  of  the  document  to  be 
expedited.  Heretofore,  instead  of  little  more  than  two  months,  six  or  eight  have  elapsed, 
after  the  document  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  before  it  made  its  appearance. 
Now  if  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  the  reputation  of  great  energy  and  efficiency  of  character, 
will  take  measures  to  have  the  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1845,  ready  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  it  can  be  printed,,  and  laid  on 
the  table  of  members  of  Congress  early  in  February,  1846,  long  before  Congress  adjourns. 

It  appears,  from  the  statement,  that  the  exports  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1844,  have  amounted  to  $111,200,046;  of  which  $99,715,179  were  of  domestic, 
and  $11,484,867  of  foreign  articles.  Of  domestic  articles,  $69,706,375  were  exported 
in  American  vessels,  and  $30,008,804  in  foreign  vessels.  Of  the  foreign  articles, 
$8,744,154  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and  $2,740,713  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
imports  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1844,  have  amounted  to  $106,435,035 ; 
of  which  there  were  imported  in  American  vessels  $94,174,673;  and  in  foreign  vessels 
$14,260,362.  1,977,438  tons  of  American  shipping  entered,  and  2,010,924  tons  cleared, 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  916,992  tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered,  and 


906,814  tons  cleared,  during  the  same  period. 

The  registered  tonnage,  as  corrected  at  this  office,  is  stated  at 1,068,764.91 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  at 1 173*537138 

And  fishing  vessels,  at * 37*792.68 

Ton*, 2,280,095.07 

Of  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage,  amounting,  as  before  stated,  to 2,280,095.07 

There  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, *168|293l63 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  built  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  June,  1844,  was — 

Registered,. 38,921.18 

Enrolled, . ... .. 64,61  &1 1 

Tons, 103,537.29 


In  accordance  with  our  custom,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  tables 
derived  from  the  official  statement,  which  furnish  a very  full  view  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1844.  We  thought  it 
best  to  give  complete  statements,  in  a compressed  form,  although  occupying  so  much 
space,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters,  prepared  for  this  number,  as  the  tables  would 
be  more  convenient  for  present  and  future  reference,  than  if  scattered  over  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  Magazine. 


* Received  May  6th,  1845. 
vol.  xn. — no.  yi.  8# 
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Donnie  Exports  of  the  United  Stirs  to  rich  Fought  Country,  nr  1844. 

The  following  table  ezhibitB  the  value  of  merchandise,  etc.,  of  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  each  foreign  country,  designating  the 
value  to  each  country,  and  to  the  dominions  of  each  power— also,  the  value  exported  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels. 


Value  of  Domestic  Exports  of  the  United  Stars,  for  thr  tear  ending  Junr30,  1844. 


In  American 

In  Foreign 

To  each 

To  each 

Whither  exported. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

country. 

$414382 

power. 

Russia, * 

#369,345 

•125337 

•414,882 

Prussia, 

10,385 

184321 

194,606 

194,606 

Sweden  and  Norway,. 

6,756 

211,114 

217,870 

| 881,754 

Swedish  West  Indies,... 

58,202 

5,682 

63,884 

Denmark, 

19^9 

81,600 

100,859 

• 884,051 

Danish  West  Indies, 

776,456 

6,736 

783,192 

Hanse  Towns, 

614,546 

2359,937 

3,174,483 

3,174,483 

Holland,. 

1,5754194 

942,627 

2,517,9211 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

98,313 

98313 

• 2986,652 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

303,438 

303,438  ■ 

Dutch  Guiana,.. 

66,980 

68,980  j 

Belgium, 

759,336 

1,093,245 

1,852,571 

1,852371 

England,..., 

28,373,818 

17,442,124 

45,814342' 

Scotland, 

699,784 

1336,807 

1,936,591 

Ireland, 

5,461 

37,130 

42,591 

Gibraltar, 

440,481 

61381 

502,462 

Malta, 

9,753 

9,752 

British  East  Indies, 

338,413 

338,413 

* 58,737307 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

82,938 

82338 

Australia, 

29,667 

29,667 

Honduras, 

189,582 

7,913 

197,495 

British  Guiana, 

217,541 

89311 

307,052 

British  West  Indies, 

3,376,399 

737,819 

4,114318 

British  American  oolonies, 

2,543,761 

2,817,425 

5361,186 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,... 

10,588,074 

14173,345 

11,861,4191 

1,187,653 

17,140 

1,204,793 

French  West  Indies, 

518,447 

63,121 

581,568 

13,784337 

French  Guiana, 

56,006 

56,006 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries, . 

3,484 

3,464 

Bourbon,  Ac.,. 

16,967 

16367 J 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,... . 

568,999 

632 

569,6311 

15,766 

15,766 

Teneriffe,  and  other  Canaries,... 

134157 

1336 

14,493 

• 5,638,683 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  island^. 

91,769 

91,769 

Cuba^ 

4,101,523 

202339 

4,305,062 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

623,114 

13,848 

636,962. 

Portugal, 

97,547 

2,006 

993531 

| 

Madeira, 

41308 

2355 

44,763 

l 828300 

Fayal,  and  other  Azores, 

19346 

19346 

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

Italy, 

654138 

65338. 

256,606 

61,760 

318,566 

318386 

Sardinia, 

73318 

18,704 

92332 

92322 

Sicily^. 

11376 

64,248 

75,624 

75,684 

Trieste,  Ac., 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac* 

958,755 

298,530 

1357385 

1357385 

166,139 

186,139 

186,139 

Hayti,„ 

1,072,911 

9,896 

1,082,807 

1388307 

Texas, 

149,002 

14149,376 

47,445 

196,447 

196,447 

Mexico, 

43,376 

1392,752 

1392,758 

Central  Republic  of  America,.... 

89,947 

13,430 

103,377 

103,377 

New  Granada, 

71,773 

3,848 

75,621 

75,621 

Venezuela, 

405,816 

36,675 

442,491 

442,491 

Brazil, 

2324397 

85,021 

2,409,418 

2,409,418 

Cisplatine  Republic,.. 

365,642 

28,624 

394366 

394366 

Argentine  Republic,. 

Chili, 

221,153 

856,645 

24,186 

245339 

856,645 

845339 

866,645 
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Value  of  Domestic  Extorts  of  the  United  States,  etc.— Continued 


Peru, #14^)53  $144)53  $14,053 

China, - 1,110,033  1,110,023  1,110,023 

West  Indies,  generally, 173,460  173,460  173,460 

South  America,  generally,.. 125,938  125,938  125,938 

Europe,  generally, 28,700  28,700  28,700 

Asia,  generally, 173,021  173,021  173,021 

Africa,  generally, 586.476  *54.830  641,306  641,306 

South  &as  and  Pacific  Ocean,..  307,353  307,353  307,353 


Total, $69,706,375  $30,008,804  $99,715,179  $99,715,179 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  tear  ending  on  the  30th  dat  of  June,  1844. 


The  Sea. 

Fisheries: — 

Dried  fish,  or  cod, $699,836 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fish- 
eries, (herring,  mackerel, 

salmon,  shad,) 197,179 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,.. . 1,464,968 

Spermaceti  oil, 344,930 

Whalebone 463,096 

Spermaceti  candles,.... 180,492 


$3,350,501 


The  Forest. 

Skins  and  furs, $742,196 

Ginseng, 95,008 

Product  of  wood : — 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  etc.  1,672,279 

Other  lumber, 326,945 

Masts  and  spars, 23,274 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye,.. . 70,370 

All  manufac.  of  wood, 919,100 

Naval  stores — tar,  pitch,  ro- 
sin, and  turpentine, 818,692 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 1 , 140,848 


$5,808,712 


Agriculture. 
Product  of  animals : — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned 

cattle, 

Butter  and  cheese, 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard, 

live  hogs, 

Hones  and  mules, 

Sheep, 

Vegetable  food : — 

Wheat, 

Flour, 

Indian  corn, 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal, 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  grain, 

Biscuit,  or  ship-bread, 

Potatoes, 

Apples,-. 

Rice, 


$1,810,551 

758,829 

3,236,479 

315,696 

27,824 

500,400 

6,759,488 

404,008 

641,029 

104,391 

133,477 

388,603 

74,108 

51,465 

2,182,468 


$17,388,816 


Agriculture — Continued. 


Tobacco,- $8,397,355 

Cotton,- 54,063,501 

All  oth.  agric’ral  products : — 

Flaxseed, 23,749 

Hops, 51,550 

Brown  sugar, 12,363 

Indigo,. 1,176 


$69,549,594 

Manufactures. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles, $619,544 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,... . 204,000 

Household  furniture, 327,938 

Coaches,  and  other  carriages,  63,931 

Hats, 75,649 

Saddlery 34,558 

Wax,- 278,039 

Spirits  from  grain, 56,697 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,...  59,319 

Snuff  and  tobacco, 536,600 

Lead, 595,238 

Linseed  oil,  and  sp.  turp......  68,476 

Cordage, 49,242 

Iron — bar,  pig,  and  nails,....  133,582 

“ Castings, 54,598 

“ All  manufactures  of,...  528^212 

Spirits  from  molasses,. 241,604 

Sugar,  refined, 128,594 

Chocolate, 2,150 

Gunpowder, 130,923 

Copper  and  brass, 91,446 

Medicinal  drugs, 166,805 


$4,447,072 


Cotton  piece  goods : — 

Printed  and  colored,. 

White, 

Twist,  yarn,  and  thread,... 
All  manufactures  ofH 


385,403 


44*421 

170456 


$2,898,780 


Flax  and  hemp— bags,  and  all 

manufactures  of, $311 

Wearing  apparel 117,570 

Combs  and  buttons, 30,778 

Brushes, 5,962 

Billiard  tablet  and  apparatus,.  2,534 
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Statement  op  the  Value  of  the  Exports,  etc* — Continued. 


Manufactures — Continued. 


Umbrellas  and  parasols, $6,514 

Leather  and  morocco  skins, 

not  sold  per  pound, 39,197 

Printing-presses  and  type,....  36,243 

Musical  instruments, 17,050 

Books  and  maps, 42,432 

Paper  and  stationery, 83,108 

Paints  and  varnish, 44,060 

Vinegar, i 8,315 

Earthen  and  stone-ware, 4,884 

Manuf.  of  glass, 77,860 

" tin, 6,421 

“ pewter  and  lead, . 10,018 

11  marble  and  stone,  19,135 

“ gold  & silver,  and 

gold  leaf, 2,638 


The  Sea, $3,350,501 

The  Forest^ 5,808,712 

Agriculture,. 6,149,379 

Vegetable  food,- 11 4239,437 


Foreign  Merchandise  exported  from  the 


Manufactures  — Con  tinned. 


Gold  and  silver  coin, 183,405 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry,  6,761 

Molasses, 3,922 

Trunks, 7,481 

Bricks  and  lime, 12,833 

Domestic  salt, 47,755 


$3,715,967 


Articles  not  enumerated : — 

Manufactured, $1,600,090 

Other  articles, 854,427 


$2,454,517 

Grand  total  of  exports,....  $99,715,179 


Tobacco,- $8,397,255 

Cotton, 54,063,501 

Other  agricul.  products,... . 88,838 

Manufactures, 10,617,556 


. States  to  each  Foreign  Country,  in  1844. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  each  country,  in  American  and  foreign  vessels ; showing  also  the  value  free 
of  duty,  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  and  specific  duties. 


Whither  exported. 

Free  of 
duty. 

Pay’gdut.  Paying 
ad  val.  spec.  dut. 

Total. 

In  Amer. 
vessels. 

Inforekti 

vessels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Russia, 

97,737 

8,498 

34,297 

140,532 

119,448 

21,084 

Prussia, 

23,968 

23.968 

23,968 

Sweden  and  Norway,.... 

10,129 

749 

1,353 

12,231 

1,715 

10,516 

Swedish  West  Indies,,... 

1,360 

1,360 

1,360 

Denmark, 

10,354 

869 

752 

11,975 

44288 

7,687 

Danish  West  Indies, 

27,273 

29,281 

30,576 

87,130 

84,647 

2,483 

Hanse  Towns, 

161,955 

131,530 

98,719 

392,204 

60,551 

331,653 

Holland,. 

97,065 

68,396 

15,562 

181,023 

102,382 

78,641 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

249,010 

5,953 

3,002 

9,058 

261,070 

261,070 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

5,978 

7,917 

19,848 

19,848 

Dutch  Guiana, 

1,507 

34285 

4,792 

4,792 

Belgium, 

109,751 

19,761 

21,718 

151,230 

40,705 

110,525 

England, 

267,438 

214,942 

642,834 

1,125,214 

108,642 

1,016,572 

Scotland, 

4,929 

8,383 

3,570 

16,882 

2,710 

14,178 

Gibraltar, 

59,688 

2,880 

14,853 

77,421 

74,921 

2,500 

Malta, 

2,330 

312,493 

355 

4,561 

9,105 

74246 

337,553 

7,246 

337,553 

British  East  Indies, 

15,955 

Honduras,. 

8,036 

20,962 

12,526 

41,524 

41,524 

British  Guiana, 

98 

2,086 

2,184 

1,956 

228 

British  West  Indies, 

5,989 

1,991 

13,848 

21,828 

5,225 

16,603 

Brit  American  colonies, . 

1,241,507 

52,804 

60,406 

1,354,717 

1,048,592 

306425 

France  on  the  Atlantic,.. 

2,091,188 

69,748 

126,148 

24287,084  2,060,119 

226,965 

France  on  the  Mediter.,. 

71,386 

7,171 

6,547 

85,104 

85,104 

French  West  Indies, 

12,051 

1,216 

22,711 

35,978 

14,193 

21,785 

French  Guiana, 

322 

711 

1,033 

1,033 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,.... 

17,743 

6,065 

23,808 

23,808 

Spain  on  the  Mediter.,... 

23,340 

23,340 

23,340 

Tenerifle  &oth.  Canaries, 

412 

600 

1,042 

1,042 

Manilla,  and  Phil,  islands, 

129,335 

1,893 

131,228 

131,228 

Cuba, - 

602,298 

126,057 

206,178 

934,533 

928,187 

6,346 

Other  Span.  West  Indies, 

981 

492 

3,704 

5,177 

5,177 

Portugal^ 

1,628 

1,937 

3,565 

3,565 
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Foxemh  Merchahdise  extorted  from  the  Uhtted  States,  etc. — Continued, 


Free  of  Pay'gdut.  Pay's  spe-  InAmer.  In  for. 

Whither  exported.  duty.  ad  ral.  cific  futies.  Total,  vessels.  vessels. 

Dcilart.  Dolton.  Dottan.  Dolton.  Dollars.  Dollan. 

Madeira, 7,168  355  7,523  7,523  

Fayal,  and  other  Azores,  2,476  793  3,714  6,983  6,983  

Cape  deVerd  islands,....  964  4,335  5,299  5,299  

Italy, 129,062  86,553  42,642  258,257  123,633  134,624 

Sicily, 52,230  75,522  150340  278,692  278,692 

Trieste,  Ac. 61,046  20,449  67,240  168,735  94,512  74,223 

Turkey,  Ac, 93,856  112  3377  97,245  97,245  

Hayti,. 7,938  28,534  9,077  45,549  45,549  

Texas, 22,097  33,657  25,347  81,101  57318  23,783 

Mexico, 25,713  307,125  169343  502,081  494,083  7,998 

Cent  Republic  of  Amer.,  1,609  33,619  11,671  46,899  43,931  2,968 

NewGranada, 4,416  27,824  16,985  49325  49325  

Venezuela* 53,874  19,091  15,776  88,741  84,121  4,620 

Brazil, 257,898  50,883  100,053  408,834  404,770  4,064 

Cisplatine  Republic, 45,064  8,335  14,511  67,910  67,110  800 

Argentine  Republic, 184,514  14,509  59,927  258,950  248335  10,715 

Chili, 7,521  153,620  87,435  248,576  248,576  

Peru 2,754  2,754  2,754  

China,. 606367  9,162  31,489  646,918  646,918  

West  Indies,  generally *. . 7,918  70  7,988  7,988  

Asia,  generally, 251,169  7,017  31,455  289,641  289,641  

Africa,  generally,. 23,928  16,683  28,327  68,938  68,565  373 

gouth  Seas,  and  P.  ocean,  7,389  16,803  17,834  42,026  42,026  

N.W.  Coast  of  America,  465  1,451  262  2,178  2,178  

Total, 7392,359  1,706,206  2 356302 11,484,867  8,744,1542,740,713 


Entitled  to  drawback 1,412300  2,107,560  3,519,760 1,977,800 1,541360 

Not  entitled  to  drawback,  7,522,359  294,006  148,742  7,965,107  6,7663541,198,753 


Imports  of  the  Uhited  States  from  each  Fobeisn  Coohtry,  fob  the  teas  bnjhhs  30th 

of  June,  1844. 

The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  etc.,  of  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  imported,  distinguishes  the  same  admitted  free,  and 
paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  Also,  the  value  in  American  and  in  foreign  vessels. 


Whence  imp’d.  Free  of  Pay's  dot.  Paying  spe*  In  American  In  foreign 

duty,  ad  valorem,  cific  das.  Total.  veseela.  vessels. 

Dollan.  Dollan.  Dollan.  Dollan.  Dollars.  Dollan. 

Russia, 109,390  293,584  656,445  1,059,419  1,036,596  22,823 

Prussia*. 7,657  4,952  12,609  12,417  192 

Swed.  & Norway,  123  16,705  405,006  421,834  39,382  382,452 

Swed.  W.  Indies,.  22,559  212  948  23,719  23,719  

Danish  W.  Indies,  173,020  116,054  335,373  624,447  622,945  1,502 

Denmark 273  5,790  6,063  5,790  273 

Hanse  Towns,  ..  91,074  1,865391  120,021  2,136306  88310  2,048,076 

Holland 594,429  333,670  381,982  1 310,081  860,001  450,080 

Dutch  E.  Indies,.  663.044  138,076  134,864  935,984  935,984  

Dutch  W.  Indies,  101,909  158,740  125,634  386383  386,283  

Dutch  Guiana, ....  59  19  49,066  49,144  49,144  

Belgium 37383  554,460  43,034  634,777  430,574  204303 

England, 2367,482  33312,979  5,995,620  41,476,08135,173,564  6,302,517 

Scotland, 10,300  335,560  181,379  527339  245,731  281,508 

Ireland* 258  42,847  44,979  88,084  4 336  83,848 

Gibraltar, 14375  10,414  19,585  44374  44374  

Malt. 15  15  15 

Brit.  East  Indies*  181,196  462,410  239,186  882,792  882,792  

Brit.  West  Indies,  438322  70,719  178,965  687,906  463.304  224,602 

Brit  Am.  colonies,  710324  309,613  445,178  1,465,715  938,174  527,541 

Brit  Honduras,...  150,546  30,366  67,431  248,343  245,153  3,190 

Brit  Guiana, 8,681  64  640  9,385  9301  384 
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Imposts  op  the  United  States  from  each  Foreign  Country,  etc.  —Continued. 


Free  of 

Pay'g  dot.  Pay’g  spec. 

In  Amer. 

Infor'cn 

Whence  imported.  doty. 

ad  val. 

duties. 

Total. 

vessels. 

vesMia. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoUart 

. DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

Cape  of  6.  Hope, 

8,060 

20,675 

431 

29,166 

11,790 

17,376 

Australia, 

122 

122 

122 

Fr’nce  on  Atl’ntic, 

766,868 

7,621,803 

7,557,494 

15,946,16615,507,935 

438,231 

France  on  Medit., 

795,460 

542,317 

265,541 

1,603,318 

1,155,661 

447,657 

French  Guiana,... 

2,167 

2,701 

23,365, 

284233 

284233 



French  W.  Indies, 

357,013 

54207 

112,476 

374,695 

3434248 

31,447 

Spain  on  Atlantic, 

6,805 

55,459 

189,863 

252,127 

214,294 

37333 

Spain  on  Medit.,. 

32,056 

40,992 

308,189 

3814237 

322,491 

58,746 

Teneriffe^. 

51,895 

9,758 

61,653 

52,050 

9,603 

Manilla, 

69,488 

79,064 

5764259 

724,811 

724,811 

Cuba,  .. 

1,661,291 

652,498 

7,616,632 

9,930,421 

9,823,521 

106300 

Other  Sp.  W.Ind., 

72,974 

45,654 

2,306,574 

2,4254202 

2,395,185 

30,017 

Portugal,. 

16,082 

4,428 

179,195 

199,705 

187,805 

11300 

Madeira,  

1,645 

2,532 

18,727 

22,964 

22,904 

Fayal, 

2,668 

8,074 

18,828 

29,570 

26,342 

3328 

Cape  de  Verds,... 

3,200 

600 

1,036 

4,836 

4,836 

Italy,. 

97,085 

707,248 

292,593 

1,096,926 

793,993 

302,933 

Sicily, 

72,122 

286,871 

103,780 

462,773 

322,661 

140,112 

Trieste, 

40,777 

43,325 

147,987 

232,089 

150,711 

81,378 

Turkey, 

53,955 

196,587 

136,324 

385,866 

272,008 

113,858 

Morocco, 

1,176 

4,700 

5,876 

5,876 



Hayti, 

1,242,976 

179,723 

18,545 

1,4414244 

1,4254260 

ISAM 

Texas, 

11,066 

20,406 

647,079 

678,551 

642,633 

35  A 18 

Mexico, 

2,000,096 

345,942 

40,964 

2,387,002 

2,318,476 

68,52* 

Cen.  Rep.  of  Am., 

56,418 

52,407 

114,583 

223,408 

212,780 

10,628 

New  Granada,... . 

89,146 

84,803 

15,667 

189,616 

189,616 

Venezuela, 

833,461 

299,429 

302,589 

1,435,479 

1,322,716 

112,763 

Brazil, 

5,856,558 

839,879 

187,369 

6,883,806 

5,523,738 

1,360,068 

Cisplatine  Re  pub., 

22,088 

122,630 

45 

144,763 

122,703 

22,060 

Argentine  Repub., 

1,052 

1,356,474 

63,666 

1,421,192 

1,241,696 

179,496 

Chili,. 

582,915 

137,733 

29,722 

750,370 

750,370 

Peru, 

47,810 

68,064 

68,550 

184,424 

184*424 

China, 

4,124,086 

3254291 

481,878 

4,9314255 

4,876,144 

55,111 

Asia,  generally,... 

16,051 

18,484 

373 

34,908 

34,908 

Africa,  generally, M 

295,863 

148,996 

14,378 

459,237 

423,854 

35383 

South  Seas, 

1,910 

37,969 

1,625 

41,504 

41,504 

Total.......  34,766,881 52,315,291 31,352,863  108,435,035  94,1 7 4, 673  1 4,260, 362 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  with  thus  Ton- 

NAG*,  WHICH  CLEARED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  FROM  THE  1ST 

July,  1843,  to  the  30th  June,  1844. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Tot.  Am.  and  For. 

For 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Russia, 

20 

6,308 

6 

1,981 

26 

8,289 

Prussia, 

1 

164 

21 

5,009 

22 

5,178 

Sweden, 

20 

4,629 

20 

4,629 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

11 

1,478 

1 

141 

12 

1,619 

Denmark, 

2 

481 

13 

2,567 

15 

3,048 

Danish  West  Indies,.. 

154 

24,548 

3 

363 

157 

24,911 

Holland, 

23,786 

61 

16389 

126 

40375 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

12 

4,656 

1 

251 

13 

4307 

Dutch  West  Indies,. 

4381 

1 

89 

44 

5,078 

Dutch  Guiana, 

7,363 

38 

7,368 

Belgium,' .. 

8,148 

59 

18,339 

80 

26,481 

Hanae  Towns, 

12,749 

139 

50,656 

171 

63,405 

England,... 

311,746 

350 

192,583 

897 

5MA99 

Scotland,. 

7,849 

30 

13,418 

50 

21,291 

Ireland, 

1 

191 

2 

786 

3 

971 

Gibraltar, 

60 

13,873 

12 

2373 

72 

16.446 

Malta,. 

611 

3 

611 
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Amsucah  and  Foreign  Vbssu  cleared  from  U.  States,  etc*— Continued. 

American . Foreign.  Tot  Am.  and  JFVr. 

For  No.  Tons.  No.  Tons.  No.  Tons. 


British  East  Indies, 

34 

10,479 

24 

10,479 

British  African  ports, 

1 

139 

1 

127 

3 

356 

Australia^.. 

1 

415 

1 

415 

Mauritius,. 

3 

683 

3 

683 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,. 

5 

1,689 

5 

1,689 

British  West  Indies, 

779 

133,501 

252 

26,854 

1,031 

150,355 

British  Guiana, 

74 

10,470 

37 

2,868 

101 

13,338 

Honduras^ 

57 

7,914 

4 

307 

61 

84*21 

Canada,.- 

3,664 

665,853 

1,902 

312,377 

4,566 

9784*29 

New  Brunswick,  dux, 

330 

31,013  3,361 

203,854 

2,581 

334,867 

France  on  the  Atlantic^ 

319 

109,327 

43 

15,989 

262 

125,316 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,... 

58 

17,868 

2 

656 

60 

18,524 

French  West  Indies^ 

336 

37,375 

9 

24253 

245 

39,628 

french  Guiana, 

15 

3,323 

15 

2,323 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries,. 

37 

4,105 

7 

576 

44 

4,681 

French  African  port^ 

7 

863 

7 

863 

Hayti, 

315 

26,710 

3 

649 

218 

37,359 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

36 

10,437 

1 

135 

37 

10,563 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,.... 

4 

865 

4 

865 

Tenerifie,  and  other  Canaries,... 

4 

861 

1 

148 

5 

1,009 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  islands, . 

13 

6,233 

13 

64*33 

Cuba,. 

1,354 

234,618 

42 

7,588 

14*96 

2324*06 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies^.... 

180 

38443 

4 

683 

184 

28,826 

Portugal, 

39 

5,743 

1 

172 

30 

5,915 

Madeira, 

13 

3,404 

1 

133 

13 

2,526 

Fayal,  and  the  other  Azores,... . 

7 

1,115 

7 

1,115 

Cape  da  Yard  islands, 

11 

1,697 

2 

383 

13 

2,079 

Italy, 

8 

3,340 

4 

941 

12 

34*81 

Sicily, 

4 

1,045 

14 

34*86 

18 

4,331 

Sardinia, 

15 

4,395 

6 

1,581 

21 

5,976 

Trieste, 

38 

10,597 

14 

3,918 

43 

14,515 

Turkey, 

13 

3,773 

12 

2,773 

TexaSr. 

83 

20,065 

15 

1,779 

97 

21,844 

Mexico, 

166 

32,636 

21 

1,804 

187 

24,440 

Central  America^ 

15 

24251 

1 

120 

1 16 

2,371 

Venezuela,. 

64 

8,835 

12 

1,839 

76 

10,674 

New  Granada, 

13 

1,691 

12 

1,691 

Brazil, 

335 

464250 

8 

1,816 

233 

48,066 

Argentine  Republic, 

19 

4,833 

3 

566 

22 

5,399 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

54 

12,519 

5 

1,159 

59 

13,678 

Chili* 

30 

7,247 

20 

74*47 

Peru, 

3 

404 

3 

404 

China* 

37 

114*62 

27 

114*62 

Europe,  generally, 

9 

604 

3 

604 

Asia,  generally,. 

15 

4,542 

15 

4,542 

Africa,  generally, 

51 

9,878 

2 

357 

53 

10,135 

West  Indies,  generally, 

138 

15,425 

3 

168 

130 

15,593 

Sandwich  islands, 

7 

14*72 

7 

1,972 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

38 

6,787 

38 

6,787 

South  Seas, 

161 

51,620 

1 

400 

163 

52,030 

Northwest  Coast  of  America,... . 

3 

667 

2 

667 

Total, 

8,343  3,010,934 

5,500 

9064§l4 

13,843 

2,917,738 

Number  of  America*  and  Foreion  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  into  the 
U.  States  from  Foreign  Countries,  from  July  1, 1849,  to  June  30, 1844. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Tot  Am.  and  For. 

from 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Russia,. .. 

45 

14,656 

2 

736 

47 

15,392 

Prussia, 

2 

443 

9 

3,148 

11 

2,590 

Sweden *. 

5 

1,180 

40 

11,313 

45 

12,392 

Swedish  West  Indies,. 

6 

763 

6 

763 

Denmark,. 

1 

228 

1 

172 

2 

400 
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Ajoucix  and  Foreign  Vessels  entered  the  U.  Stairs,  etc. — Continued. 


American. 

Foreign. 

Total  Am.  and  Rr. 

Far 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Danish  West  Indies,... 

157 

23,789 

10 

2,482 

167 

26,271 

Holland,. 

72 

27,577 

23 

5,240 

95 

32,817 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

9 

3,341 

9 

3,341 

patch  West  Indies^..... 

122 

17,530 

1 

662 

123 

18,192 

Patch  Guiana, 

34 

6,602 

34 

6,602 

Belgium, 

51 

18,882 

18 

5,587 

69 

24,469 

Basse  Towns,... 

63 

20,729 

121 

43,566 

184 

64,295 

England, 

524 

292,330 

371 

197,465 

895 

489,795 

Scotland, 

18 

7,838 

38 

18,876 

56 

26,714 

Ireland, 

3 

1,347 

48 

23,939 

51 

25,286 

Gibraltar,. 

14 

4,036 

6 

2,413 

20 

6,449 

Malta, 

1 

396 

1 

410 

2 

806 

British  East  Indies,. 

16 

7,140 

16 

7,140 

British  African  ports,. 

3 

458 

2 

458 

Australia, 

3 

986 

3 

986 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

1 

213 

1 

250 

2 

463 

British  West  Indies, 

498 

76,315 

316 

40,956 

814 

117^71 

British  Guiana 

34 

4,845 

37 

6,860 

71 

11,705 

Honduras, 

41 

5,991 

4 

558 

45 

6,549 

Canada, 

2,709 

689,355 

1,933 

307,941 

4,642 

997,296 

New  Brunswick,  Ac., 

256 

33,907 

2,260 

165,981 

2,516 

199,888 

Other  British  colonies,. 

1 

325 

1 

325 

France  on  the  Atlantic,. 

224 

109,066 

25 

8,980 

249 

118,046 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,... 

52 

18,133 

13 

3,933 

65 

22,06$ 

Flench  West  Indies^ 

154 

24,645 

36 

10,924 

190 

35,569 

French  Guiana, 

9 

1,313 

2 

222 

11 

1,535 

Miquelon,  and  French  fisheries, . 

5 

580 

5 

580 

Hajrti,- 

237 

30,182 

2 

307 

239 

30,469 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

39 

13,413 

7 

2,098 

46 

15,511 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,.... 

40 

8,542 

17 

4,834 

57 

13,376 

Teneriffe,  and  other  Canaries,... 

13 

2,306 

2 

302 

15 

2,608 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  islands, . 

16 

6,636 

16 

636 

1,252 

209,322 

37 

5,205 

1,289 

214,527 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

339 

50,807 

3 

511 

342 

51,318 

Portugal, 

22 

5,121 

8 

2,471 

30 

7,592 

Madeira, 

4 

914 

4 

914 

Fayal,  and  the  other  Azores,.... 

6 

1,119 

1 

102 

7 

1,221 

Cape  de  Verd  islands...... 

4 

659 

1 

105 

5 

764 

Mr. 

21 

5,245 

7 

1,963 

28 

7,208 

Sicily, 

56 

14,161 

26 

7,004 

82 

21,165 

Sardinia, 

7 

2,536 

4 

922 

11 

3,458 

Trieste, 

15 

5,464 

3 

1,006 

18 

6,470 

Turkey,. 

12 

2,803 

5 

1,091 

17 

3,894 

Texas,. 

78 

19,019 

15 

1,876 

93 

20,895 

Mexico, 

185 

24,934 

30 

4,170 

215 

29,104 

Central  America,. 

16 

2,547 

1 

119 

17 

2,666 

Venezuela, 

86 

11,601 

10 

1,498 

96 

13,099 

New  Granada, 

14 

2,146 

14 

2*146 

Brazil, 

225 

48,550 

61 

14,802 

286 

63,352 

Argentine  Republic, 

50 

11,668 

8 

2,008 

58 

13,676 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

2 

445 

3 

615 

5 

1,060 

d>ilir 

8 

3,206 

8 

3,206 

Pern,.... 

2 

551 

2 

551 

South  America,  generally, 

1 

95 

1 

95 

China, .. 

32 

15,035 

1 

364 

33  . 

15,399 

Asia,  generally, 

2 

591 

2 

591 

.Africa,  generally, 

48 

8,953 

7 

1,648 

55 

10,601 

Sandwich  islands, 

4 

1,245 

4 

1,245 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

32 

5,121 

32 

5,121 

South  Seas,. 

149 

47,723 

149 

47,723 

Northwest  Coast  of  America,.... 

1 

298 

1 

298 

Total, 

8,148 

1,977,438 

£577 

916,992 

13,725  2,894.430 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTER  of  THE  VrsSELS  ENTREE?  AMD  CLKABXD  TD  U«n*D  STAHB,  I N 1844. 

Entered.  Cleared. 


National  Chancier. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Austrian, 

3 

1,033 

2 

565 

Belgian, 

7 

24109 

9 

2,867 

British, 

5,030 

766,747 

4,953 

756,669 

French,. 

55 

174157 

54 

17,883 

Spanish, 

46 

6,974 

47 

7,105 

Hanseatic, 

155 

52,669 

156 

53,814 

Hanoverian, 

10 

2,027 

9 

1,724 

Ruariaiv - 

5 

1,824 

8 

2,675 

Prussian, 

21 

5,526 

91 

5,155 

Swedish,. 

no 

34,706 

108 

33,097 

Norwegian, 

26 

7,076 

20 

5,885 

Dutch, 

s 13 

2,501 

10 

1,835 

Portuguese, 

1 

102 

Neapolitan, 

2 

145 

3 

668 

Sicilian, 

16 

3,850 

17 

4,139 

Sardinian,. - 

6 

1,317 

5 

945 

Texan, 

12 

1,426 

15 

1,779 

Mexican,  

15 

1,493 

13 

1,146 

Colombian^ 

1 

49 

2 

109 

Venezuelan, 

11 

1,559 

11 

1,539 

Buenos  Ayrean, 

1 

306 

1 

306 

Danish, 

31 

5,896 

36 

6,929 

Totals 

5,577 

916,992 

5,500 

906,814 

Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Valoe  of  Im- 
ports from,  and  Extorts  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


Countries. 

Vahte  of  Exports. 

Dom.  produce.  For.  produce. 

Total. 

Value  of 
imports. 

Russia,  

•414,882 

•140,532 

8555,414 

$1,059,419 

Prussia, 

194,606 

23,968 

218,574 

12,609 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

217,870 

12,231 

230,101 

421,834 

Swedish  West  Indies,. 

63,884 

1,360 

654144 

23,719 

Denmark, 

100,859 

11,975 

112,834 

6,063 

Danish  West  ladies, 

783,192 

87,130 

870,322 

624,447 

Holland, 

2,517,921 

181,023 

2,698,944 

1,310,081 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

98,313 

261,070 

359,383 

9354*84 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

303,438 

19,848 

323^86 

386,283 

Dutch  Guiana,. 

66,980 

4,792 

71,772 

49,144 

Belgium^ 

1.852,571 

1514130 

2,003,801 

634,777 

HanseTowns^ 

3,174,483 

392,204 

3,566,687 

2,136,386 

England,  

45,814,942 

1,125,214 

46,940,156 

41,476,081 

527,239 

Scotland, 

i, 936, 591 

16,882 

1,953,473 

Ireland, 

42,591 

42,591 

88,084 

Gibraltar, 

502,462 

77,421 

579,883 

444274 

Malta, 

9,752 

74146 

16,998 

15 

British  East  Indies, 

338,413 

3374*53 

675,966 

882,792 

British  African  ports, 

Australia,.. 

29,667 

29,667 

122 

Mauritius, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

82,938 

82,938 

29,166 

British  West  Indies, 

4,114,218 

21,828 

4,136,046 

687,906 

British  Guiana, 

307,052 

2.184 

3094236 

9,38$ 

Honduras^. 

197,495 

5,361,186 

41,524 

239,019 

248,343 

British  American  colonies, ...  • 

1,354,717 

6,715,903 

1,465,715 

Other  British  colonies, 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

11,861,419 

2,287,084 

14,148,503 

154*46,166 

France  on  the  Mediterranean,. 

1,204,793 

85,104 

1,289,897 

1,603  318 

French  West  Indies, 

581,568 

35,978 

617,546 

374,695 

French  Guiana*. 

56,006 

1,033 

57,032 

38,233 
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Statistical  View  or  m Commerce  or  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Countries. 

Vahteof  Exports . 

Dom.  produce.  lor.  produce. 

TotaL 

Value  of 
imports. 

Miquelon,  and  French  fisheries, 

*3,484 

•3,484 

Bourbon*. ...» 

16,967 

16,967 

French  African  ports, 



Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

569,631 

*23,808 

593,439 

*252,127 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,.. 

15,766 

23,340 

39,106 

381337 

Tenerifie,  and  other  Canaries,. 

14,493 

1,042 

15,535 

61,653 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  islands, 

91,769 

131,228 

222,997 

724311 

Cuba, 

4,304,062 

934,533 

54238,595 

9330,421 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies,... 

636,962 

5,177 

642,139 

2,425302 

Portugal, 

99,553 

3,565 

103,118 

199,705 

Madeira, 

44,763 

7,523 

524186 

22304 

Fayal,  and  the  other  Azores,... 

19,246 

6,983 

264129 

29370 

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

65,238 

54199 

70,537 

4,836 

It 

* 318,566 

3584257 

576,823 

1,096336 

Sicily?*..... 

75,624 

278,692 

354,316 

462,773 

Sardinia, 

92,522 

92,522 

Trieste, 

1,257,285 

168,735 

1,4264)30 

232,089 

Turkey,.. 

186,139 

97,345 

283,384 

385,866 



196,447 

81,101 

277,548 

678351 

Mexico,. 

1,993,753 

502,081 

1,794,833 

2387303 

Central  America* 

103,377 

46,899 

1504176 

223,406 

Venezuela,. 

442,491 

88,741 

5314132 

1,435,470 

New  Granada, 

75,621 

49,335 

124346 

189,616 

Brazil, 

2,409,418 

408,834 

2,818352 

6383,806 

Argentine  Republic, 

245,339 

358,950 

5044189 

1,421,192 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

394,266 

67,910 

462,176 

144,763 

Chili*. 

856,645 

948,576 

1,105,221 

750370 

Peru, 

14,053 

3,754 

16,807 

184334 

South  America,  generally, 

125,938 

125,938 

Hayti, 

1,082,807 

45,549 

1,128356 

1,441344 

China, 

1,110,023 

646,918 

1,756,941 

4331355 

Europe,  generally, 

28,700 

28,700 

Asia,  generally,. 

173,021 

389,641 

462,662 

34308 

Africa,  generally, 

641,306 

68,938 

710344 

459337 

Morocco, 

5,876 

West  Indies,  generally, 

173,460 

7,988 

181,448 

Sandwich  islands* 

Atlantic  Ocean,. 

South  Seas, 

307,353 

42,026 

349,370 

41304 

Northwest  Coast  of  America,. 

2,178 

2,178 

Total, ®99;715,m  *11,484,867  *111300346  *108,435,035 

Statistical  View  op  the  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  exhuutino  the  Tonnage  or 
American  and  Foreign  Vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing  to,  each  Foreign  Coun- 
try, prom  the  1st  of  July,  1843)  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


Countries. 

American  Tonnage, 

Cl’d  from  Entered 

Foreign  Tonnage, 
Cl’d  from  Entered 

Russia, 

U.  States. 
6,308 

U.  States. 
14,656 

U.  States. 
1381 

U.  States. 
736 

Prussia, 

164 

442 

5,009 

2,148 

Sweden  and  Norway* 

1,180 

4,629 

n|2iA 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

1378 

763 

141 

Denmark, 

481. 

228 

2,567 

m 

Danish  West  Indies, 

34,548. 

23,789 

363 

9,482 

Holland, 

23,786 

27,577 

16389 

5340 

Dutch  East  Indies* 

4,656 

3,341 

251 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

4381 

17330 

80 

662 

Dutch  Guiana, 

7363 

6,602 

Belgium* 

8,148 

18382 

18339 

5,587 

Manse  Towns, 

12,749 

20,729 

50,656 

43366 

England*. 

311,746 

292,330 

192383 

197,465 
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Statistical  View  or  the  Nayjbation  of  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


American  Tonnage, 
Cl’d  from  Entered 

Foreign  Tonnage. 
Cl’d  from  Entered 

Countries. 

U.  States. 

U.  States. 

U.  States. 

U.  States. 

Scotland,. 

7,849 

7,838 

13,418 

18,876 

Ireland,. 

191 

1,347 

786 

23,939 

Gibraltar,.. 

13,873 

44)36 

2,573 

2,413 

Malta,. . 

611 

396 

410 

British  East  Indies, 

10,479 

7,140 

British  African  porta, 

129 

127 

458 

Australia,. 

415 

986 

•••••* 

Mauritius, 

683 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

1,689 

213 

250 

British  West  Indies, 

123,501 

76,315 

26,854 

40,356 

British  Guiana,. 

10,470 

4,845 

2,868 

6,860 

Honduras,. 

7,914 

5,991 

307 

558 

British  American  colonies, 

696,865 

7234262 

5164231 

473,922 

Other  British  colonies, 

325 

Ranee  on  the  Atlantic, 

109,327 

109,066 

15,989 

8,980 

Ranee  on  the  Mediterranean, 

17,868 

18,133 

656 

3,933 

Rench  West  Indies, 

37,375 

24,645 

2^53 

10,924 

Ranch  Guiana, 

2,322 

1,313 

222 

Miquelon,  and  French  fisheries, 

4,105 

580 

576 

Bourbon,- 

Rench  African  porta, 

862 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, 

10,427 

13^413 

135 

2,098 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,... 

865 

8,542 

4,834 

Tene rifle,  and  other  Canaries, . 

861 

2,306 

148 

302 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  islands. 

64133 

6,636 

Cuba, 

224,618 

209,322 

7,588 

54205 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies,... 

28,143 

50,807 

683 

511 

Portugal, 

5,743 

5,121 

172 

2,471 

Madeira* 

2,404 

914 

122 



FWyal,  and  the  other  Azores,... 

1,115 

1,119 

102 

Cape  de  Verd  islands,. 

*«»r, 

1,697 

659 

382 

105 

2,340 

5,245 

941 

1,963 

«ear, 

1,045 

14,161 

34286 

7,004 

Sardinia, 

4,395 

2,536 

1,581 

922 

Trieste, 

10,597 

5,464 

3,91& 

1,006 

Turkey, 

2,773 

2,803 

1,091 

Texas,. 

20,065 

19,019 

1,779 

1,876 

Mexico, 

22,636 

24,934 

1,804 

4,170 

Central  America, 

24251 

2,547 

120 

119 

Venezuela,. 

8,835- 

11,601 

1,8394 

1,498 

New  Granada,. 

1,691 

2,146 

Brasil, 

46,250 

48,550 

1,816 

14,802 

Argentine  Republic,. 

4,835 

>1,668 

56fl 

2,008 

Cisplatine  Republic^. 

12,519 

445 

1,159 

615 

Chili, 

74247 

34206 

Peru, 

404 

551 

South  America,  generally,.... . 

95 

Hayo, 

26,710 

30,182 

649 

307 

China, 

11,262 

15,035 

364 

Europe,  generally, ~ 

604 

Asia,  generally,. 

4,542 

591 



Africa,  generally, 

Morocco, 

West  Indies,  generally, 

9,878 

8,953 

257 

1,648 

15,425 

166 

Sandwich  islands, 

1,972 

14245 

Atlantic  Ocean,. 

6,787 

5,121 



South  Seas, 

51,620 

47,723 

400 

Northwest  Coast  of  America,. 

667 

298 

Total, 

2,010,924 

1,977,438 

906,814 

916,992 
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Total  American  and  Foreign. 

Crews. 

Boys. 

d h to eo oo : <- co  : oo  : : o : 

— < C X O CD  00  . ■*}•  ,H  . O . . I— ( . 

d uo  ^d:cri  • : co  ; : : 

ct  * • . . 

4,072 

Men. 

HWt'Pjqn*;  (OHnowajciqa^  : 
t-T  .-T  co  d u>  eo  cl  .-T  co"  d co  co  : 

^ 00  ~ 

• : uo  uo 
: t'-  : oo  0 
: t-  d oo 

uo 

t'- 

co 

s 

fH 

Tons. 

-fl«-fOff>i.'5<cnor'OonGC't4(?H^rteo  : 

^ d ao  © c^^uo^^©.^  : 
d ^ to  cf  ad  co  co  cd  — co  cT  x' d ^ ao  • 
uo  lon^co  r>  t-  OHOwancon 
—i  co  co  ^ c5 

* , 

16,815 



5,775 

16,346 

2,917,738 

No. 

d © to  — coddco*ot'-tocoeoc~aQ©~H  : 

O O *r  'O  O O O)  (N  *0  00  W 7)  O Cl  O : 

d co  co  — < — » t-  ^ tj«  d d co  — d ©_  : 

— I d o »-*  * 

t-  :^ce 
h*  . tO  CO 

13,843 

m 

o 

5 

at 

6 

Crews. 

1 

22  : :*"«  : : 22  -n  • ^ : *22  • • ^ *• 

ci  • • • op  • r*  • • • • • • • 

: : ::*^:  : : : 

964 

Men. 

© d OOCOO  : CO  IhcWOOMXO 

oo  : oo  uo  <-*  : —•  © c*  d co  to  — © • 

^d  : uo  d ^ ^ ; d r-i  co  d ao  co  0 co  ; 

co  * t©  ^ • ‘ «-T  *-T ^-T i-T • 

co 

^ t an 

© ; d d 

uo 

r- 

0 

3 

Tons. 

<jjto  • ao  d 0 uo  • c-  ■ uo  00  co  ao  © — x^  © : 
d-H  : 1-* ® x w : co  :ooD,*rodoco»o  ! 
00  : — © ;d  : d^  0 co  o_  c7i  0 cn  0 ; 

*00  ' — COC'-"3*OOOOCO—  • 

<0  0—1  d rr  cooo 

r-i  ^1"  «— « 

d : 0 

® : uo  © 
-t  :«:© 

^ • uo  to 

rf 

00 

tD 

O 

CO 

No. 

tj* 0 • — oo 0 .^3  • © • -h  ^0)  ofto  wo  ; 

uo  © to  -rf  — : uo  : — ddco*oi^acao  . 

t-  ; d • ; — — • d : 

• i-l  d • 

^ ; 0 ao 

^ : to  co 
h ; 

5,500 

5 

o 

s 

M 

X 

< 

Crews. 

& 

Q 

a 

~ J2  *5  ~ rr  : to  : 

^ m :d  : : : : : 

3,108 

Mon. 

© 0 wo  CD  CO  O ”t  © CO  CO  C-  wo  'Tf*  0 0 0 C'  : 

uo  I 

c-  t-t^©©©  di-i  00  r»  *-^©  t^©^  : 
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00 
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Tons. 
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cd  ad  o'  co”  © ©~  •*d  uo~  ©~  cd  • 

00  uo  d — co  r-  c-  © Tfco'O’d^co 

d CO  d 
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: uo  t **  ^ 

: to  ; 

* d*  * 0 

2,010,924 

No. 

COdOUOCOCOOOd'^'UOtCdl^COOOCOTj'd  : 

0 Tf  OCiUOh*  COd^CDOOCOOOCO—  . 

uo  COO  ' UO  CO  co  d d d Hh.  ; 

r-T  CO 

86 

I 

ee 

CO 

3 

co 

00 

States  and 
Territories. 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire,.... 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,. 

Pennsylvania,. 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Dis.  of  Columbia,... 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Is 

i 

Ohio,.^ 

Kentucky,- 

Michigan, 

Florida  Territory,. .. . 

Total, 
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A Cqhumbp  Vnw  or  tbs  Tonnage  or  the  several  Districts  or  the  United  States,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1844 


Districts. 

Passamaquoddy, 

Maine, 

Machias, 

« 

Frenchman’s  Bay, 

•i 

Penobscot, 

M 

Belfast, 

U 

Waldoborough, 

44 

Wiscasset, 

44  > 

Bath, 

44 

Portland, 

44 

Saco, 

44 

Kennebnnk, 

44  _ _ 

York, 

44 

Burlington, 

Vermont,... 

Portsmouth, 

N.  Hampshire, 

Newburyport, 

Massachusetts^ 

Ipswich, 

44 

Gloucester, 

44 

Salem, 

44 

Marblehead, 

44 

Boston, 

Plymouth, 

44 

44 

Fall  River, 

44 

Hew  Bedford, 

44 

Barnstable, 

44 

Edgartown, 

44 

Han  tucket, 

44 

Providence, 

Rhode  Island, 

Bristol, 

44 

Newport, 

Middletown, 

44  

Connecticut, 

Hew  London, 

44 

Stonington, 

44 

Hew  Haven, 

44  

Fairfield, 

44 

Champlain, 

New  York, 

Sacketfa  Harbor, 

44 

Oswego, 

44 

Hiagara, 

44 

Genesee, 

44 

OBwegatchie, 

44 

Buffalo  Creek, 

44 

Sag  Harbor, 

44 

Hew  York, 

44 

Cape  Vincent, 

44 

Perth  Amboy, 

New  Jersey,....,.. 

Bridgetown, 

44 

Burlington, 

44 

Camden, 

44 

Hewark, 

44 

Little  Egg  Harbor, 

44 

Great  Egg  Harbor, 

44 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania^ 

Presqu’iale, 

44 

Pittsburgh, 

44 

Wilmington, 

Delaware, 

Newcastle, 

44 

Baltimore, 

Maryland,. 

Oxford, 

44 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed  ton* 
nags. 

Total  too* 
naseof 
each  dist. 

3,298  15 

Torn  and  95 At. 
5,878  16 

9,176  31 

1,037  94 

13,057  40 

14,095  39 

1,714  58 

17,904  74 

19,619  37 

5,521  31 

21,959  39 

97,480  70 

11,134  73 
18,621  68 

24,253  79 

35^8  57 

38,735  81 

57357  54 

5,342  58 

9,558  82 

14301  45 

38,938  85 

18,891  02 

57329  87 

40,845  89 

16,501  88 

57,347  89 

1,544  35 
4,882  80 

2,176  67 

3,791  07 

2,374  11 

7356  91 

1,155  72 

1,155  79 

2,762  86 

9,769  86 

14,645  74 

8,279  50 

92,935  99 

16,162  65 

4,910  55 

31,073  25 

2,051  56 

2,051  56 

2,681  76 

13,161  91 
12,322  32 

15,843  72 

21,931  74 

34,254  11 

1,526  47 

8,099  81 

9,626  33 

175,330  52 

35,554  47 

210,885  04 

6,825  74 

9,039  30 
4,954  00 

15,865  09 

2,716  22 

7,670  22 

94,747  26 

9,381  02 

104,128  28 

5,995  25 

34,212  38 

40,207  63 

6,956  52 

1,131  37 

8,087  89 

27,749  39 

3,765  15 

31,514  54 

16,476  63 

5,515  54 

21,999  22 

12,454  81 

2,482  14 

14337  00 

6,447  00 

4,795  94 

11342  94 

1,082  58 

9,539  31 

10,621  89 

28,125  68 

9,640  39 

37,766  12 

6,012  80 

4,830  30 

10,843  15 

5,152  39 

6,283  17 

11,435  56 

713  93 

10,793  30 

11,507  28 

3,192  34 

3,192  34 

3,055  23 

3,055  23 

9,387  89 

9387  89 

12  49 

12  49 

235  05 

235  05 

1,022  03 

1,022  03 

20,822  23 

20,822  23 

19,618  59 

6,068  32 

25,686  91 

253,888  23 

271,273 

525,162  03 

2,720  51 

2,720  51 

218  09 

19,538  50 

19,756  59 

927  30 

10,449  59 

10,676  89 

4,104  66 

4,104  66 

5,429  28 

5,429  28 

552  86 

13,015  01 

13,567  87 

4,738  69 

4,738  89 

40,295  59 

10.409  53 

10,409  53 

74,599  24 

114,894  83 

4,213  46 

4313  46 

2,209  63 

9,232  71 

9333  71 

3^78  39 

6,088  07 

4,824  16 

4,824  16 

41,541  40 

34,961  72 

76,503  17 

9361  28 

9361  28 
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A Condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several  Districts  of  the  United  State*,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1844— Continued. 

Enrolled  end  Total  ton* 


District*. 


Vienna, 

Maryland, 

Snow  Hill, 

« 

St.  Mary’s, 

M 

Town  Creek, 

If 

Annapolis, 

Cl 

Georgetown, 

Dist.  of  Columbia,.... 

Alexandria, 

ic 

Norfolk, 

Virginia, 

Petersburg, 

n 

Richmond, 

H 

Yorktown, 

II 

East  River, 

M 

Tappahannock, 

M 

Folly  Landing, 

II 

Y ecomico, 

64 

Cherrystone, 

II 

Wheeling, 

M 

Wilmington, 

North  Carolina...... 

Newborn, 

ci 

Washington, 

ii 

Edenton, 

ii 

Camden, 

M 

Beaufort, 

II 

Plymouth, 

II 

Ocracoke, 

•I 

Charleston, 

South  Carolina, 

Beaufort, 

•i 

Georgetown, 

ii 

Savannah, 

Georgia, 

Sunbury, 

ii 

Brunswick, 

N 

Hardwick, 

II 

St.  Mary's, 

M 

Pensacola, 

Florida,- 

St.  Augustine, 

ii 

Apalachicola, 

ii 

St.  Mark’s, 

•c 

St  John’s, 

«* 

Key  West, 

“ 

Mobile, 

Alabama, 

Pearl  River, 

Mississippi,.....,.. 

New  Orleans, 

Louisiana, 

Teche, 

M 

Nashville, 

Tennessee, 

Louisville, 

Kentucky, 

Cuyahoga, 

Ohio, 

Sandusky, 

ii 

Cincinnati, 

44 

Miami, 

•1 

Detroit, 

Michigan, 

Michilimackinac, 

•i 

St.  Louis, 

Missouri,- 

Total,.. 


Registered 

tonnage. 

licensed  ton- 
nage. 

Tons  and  95C&*. 

nave  of 
each  dist. 

337  75 

19,178  55 

19,516  3S 

6,313  50 

6,313  50 

1,778  66 

1,778  66 

1,574  16 

1,574  16 

2,492  19 

2,492  19 

3,633  68 

6,367  11 

9,000  79 

6,591  48 

3,945  48 

10,537  m 

19,034  84 

8,515  46 

18,550  35 

948  76 

698  39 

1,647  29 

3,514  47 

4,536  88 

8,051  40 

2,001  35 

2,001  35 

3,219  52 

3J219  m 

406  93 

4,383  46 

4,790  44 

9,931  50 

2,931  50 

3,227  27 

3,227  27 

1,495  37 

1,495  37 

1,340  18 

1,340  18 

11,332  54 

3,504  65 

14,797  94 

1^58  90 

2,416  31 

3,975  26 

1,267  12 

9,215  09 

3,482  14 

158  03 

1,060  77 

1,218  80 

802  64 

8,173  92 

8,976  61 

254  80 

1,401  49 

1,656  34 

898  14 

1,015  83 

1,914  02 

1,088  45 

1,088  45 

9,445  87 

9,864  15 

19,310  07 

$29  92 

329  92 

566  44 

941  68 

1,508  17 

8,132  17 

6,492  41 

14,624  58 

698  07 

779  66 

1,477  73 

765  52 

237  30 

1,002  82 

1,066  67 

866  89 

1,933  61 

396  63 

212  46 

609  13 

3,090  24 

3,090  24 

142  18 

142  18 

309  13 

309  13 

2,443  82 

1,049  15 

3,493  02 

3,827  33 

11,387  11 

15,214  44 

1,341  10 

1,341  10 

55,620  88 

105,422  04 

161,042  92 

726  01 

726  01 

5,688  78 

5,688  78 

7,114  44 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

14,196  84 

2,407  22 

2,407  22 

13,139  39 

13,139  39 

2,371  52 

2,371  52 

14,901  17 

14,901  17 

498  75 

496  75 

16,664  53 

16,664  53 

,068,764-91 

1,211,330  11 

9,980,095  07 
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The  Number  and  Class  of  Vessels  built,  and  the  Tonnage  thereof,  in  bach  State  and 
Territory  of  the  U.^ States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844. 


8tates. 

Ships. 

BTT 

Schrs. 

Srpsand  Steam- 
canalb’ts.  boats. 

Total 

Tons.  95th*. 

Maine, 

27 

52 

... 

2 

96 

20,200  17 

N.  Hampshire,. 

1 

... 

2 

... 

... 

3 

754  88 

Vermont, 

... 

... 

... 

Massachusetts,. 

18 

5 

19 

1 

43 

9,584  75 

Rhode  Island,. 

5 

2 

• • • 

7 

2,813  76 

Connecticut,.... 

1 

8 

9 

7 

25 

2,914  12 

New  York,.... 

11 

i i 

27 

116 

16 

181 

21^518  79 

New  Jersey 

... 

... 

10 

10s 

1 

21 

1^332  84 

Pennsylvania,. . 

4 

3 

2 

96 

36 

141 

13,075  68 

Delaware, 

... 

1 

4 

3 

... 

8 

585  87 

Maryland, 

6 

6 

42 

1 

... 

55 

5,417  81 

Die.  of  Coium., 

... 

... 

31 

31 

850  13 

Virginia,. 

4 

2 

4 

10 

717  30 

N.  Carolina, 

9 

3 

12 

587  18 

S.  Carolina,.... 

... 

• •• 

4 

1 

2 

7 

583  59 

Georgia, 

... 

1 

... 

1 

72  11 

Florida, 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

72  22 

Alabama, 

... 

... 

Mississippi, 

... 

• * . 

... 

Louisiana, 

i 

8 

4 

2 

15 

668  89 

Missouri, 

... 

f # 

9 

9 

2,567  08 

Tennessee,. 

2 

2 

271  21 

Kentucky, 

# , 

m * 

35 

35 

7,165  11 

Ohio, 

2 

4 

# 9 

43 

49 

9,498  39 

Michigan,- 

1 

8 

1 

4 

14 

2,284  87 

Total, 

73 

47 

204 

279 

163 

766 

103,537  29 

HAVRE  COTTON  TRADE,  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Statement  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks,  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  for  10  years. 


Stock  let  January. 

Import  ft. 

Deliveries 

Years. 

U.  States. 

All  kinds. 

U.  States. 

All  kinds. 

U.  States. 

All  kinds. 

1844, .bales 

88,200 

100,000 

266,515 

279,095 

306,415 

326,095 

1843, 

101,400 

110,000 

303,327 

325,297 

312,038 

330,373 

1842, 

84,000 

90,000 

341,516 

369,197 

324,116 

349,197 

1841, 

75,000 

80,000 

341,463 

357,383 

332/163 

347,383 

1840, 

48,400 

57,000 

362,045 

375,643 

335,445 

352,642 

1839 

30,500 

33,700 

227,778 

264,168 

209,888 

240,868 

1838, 

28,800 

33,000 

273,864 

294,520 

272,164 

293,820 

1837 

34,300 

45,500 

221,317 

248,859 

226,817 

261,359 

1836, 

12,200 

18,800 

226,370 

260,286 

204,270 

233,586 

1835 

19,700 

22,000 

188,055 

214,509 

195,555 

217,700 

AMERICAN  CHEESE. 


The  rapid  increase  of  this  important  item  of  the  dairy,  at  the  west,  is  astonishing. 
Last  year,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  amount  that  passed  through  the  canals  and  the 
Hudson  river,  was  over  one  million  and  a half  dollars.  We  gather  the  following  statis- 
tics in  relation  to  cheese,  from  the  canal  office  records  at  Albany: — 


Arrived  at  the  Hudson  River. 


1834,  lbs.  6,340,000 

1835,  9,586,000 

1836 14,060,000 

1837, 15,560,000 

1838  13,810,000 

1839  14,530,000 


VOL.  XU. — NO.  VI. 


1840,  18,820,000 

1841,  14,170,000 

1842,  19,004,000 

1843,  23,334,000 

1844 26,674,500 


86 
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The  shipments  to  foreign  nations  have  averaged,  for  the  last  ten  years,  abont  3,000,000 
lbs.  annually.  This  went  to  forty-two  countries.  Within  the  two  past  yean,  the  market 
in  England  has  been  gradually  gaining ; and  there  was  exported  there — 

In  1843, lbs.  2,253,416 

1844,  (estimated,) ; 5,000,000 


MANUFACTURES  SHIPPED  FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1844,  to  March,  1845,  inclusive,  was  about  9,500  packages  less  than  during  the 
same  period  the  previous  season.  The  duties  at  the  custom-house  have  been  propor- 
tionably  less. 


Number  of  Packages  of  Manufactured  Goons  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 


Woollens. 

Blankets.  Bales.  Cases. 

Worsted 

Stotts.  Cottons. 

Linens.  Bilks.  Hosiery. 

etc.  Tot 

1844 — October, 

21 

109 

87 

246 

309 

801 

14 

325 

1,906 

Nov’r,-. 

22 

128 

182 

549 

863 

901 

3 

412 

3,060 

Dec’r, . . 

9 

300 

427 

14269 

2,015 

2,068 

119 

490 

6,695 

1845— Jan’ry, . 

66 

303 

499 

14212 

1,803 

1,798 

8 

535 

6,224 

Febriy, . 

70 

429 

256 

698 

1,149 

290 

1,294 

15 

575 

4,486 

March, .. 

399 

319 

151 

160 

734 

2 

409 

2,464 

Total, 

587 

1,588 

1,602 

4,134 

6,499 

7,596 

161 

2,746 

24,835 

1843 — October, 

67 

219 

101 

305 

472 

916 

7 

~341 

2,438 

Nov’r,... 

55 

538 

413 

808 

2,920 

1,436 

72 

746 

6,088 

Dec’r,. . 

83 

374 

778 

1,684 

3,003 

1,530 

24238 

126 

744 

8,322 

1844 — Jan’ry,... 

286 

522 

736 

1,548 

2,547 

91 

966 

8,934 

Feb’ry, . 

45 

287 

380 

730 

1,102 

1,337 

32 

402 

4,315 

March,. 

364 

402 

304 

690 

661 

1,608 

8 

246 

44283 

Total, 

900 

2,342 

2,712 

5,765 

10,705 

9,065 

336 

3,445 

34,370 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EGYPT,  IN  1844. 

A statement  has  been  drawn  up  and  printed  by  an  employee  of  the  British  Consulate 
at  Alexandria,  showing  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Egypt,  in  the 
year  1844.  The  total  value  of  imports,  of  ail  descriptions,  to  Egypt,  from  different  coun- 
tries, is  computed  at  £1,131,000.  The  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  amount  to 
£352,000  sterling ; of  which  are,  among  other  articles,  the  following : — 


Coal, tons  20,000,  valued  at  £30,000  sterling. 

Cotton  twist, bdls.  47,800  “ 15,000  " 

Indigo, tons  40  44  15,000  44 


Manufactured  cotton  goods,,  .ps.  670,000  44  254,000  44 

The  total  number  of  merchant  ships  of  all  nations  arrived  in  Alexandria,  in  1844, 
amounted  to  3,177,  of  which  211  were  English,  of  the  burthen  of  48,000  tons.  The 
total  value  of  exports,  of  all  descriptions,  from  Egypt,  to  different  countries,  is  £1,302,000 
sterling ; of  which,  to  Great  Britain  and  Malta,  the  amount  is  £452,000  sterling,  com- 
prising, among  other  articles — 


Wheat, quarters  130,000,  valued  at  £120,000  sterling. 

Beans, 177,000  44  113,000  44 

Linseed,. 15,000  44  17,000  44 

Flax, tons  2,600  44  41,000  44 

Cotton 3,435  44  115,000  44 


The  total  number  of  merchant  ships  sailed  from  Alexandria  amounts  to  1,318,  of  which 
203  are  English,  of  the  burthen  of  42,000  tons. 
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IMPORT  OF  TEA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  March,  1845,  we  published  full  and  official  tables  of 


the  export  of  tea  into  Great  Britain  from  China.  We  now  annex  the  comparative  import 


of  teas  into  the  United  States  during  seasons  commencing  July  1, 
July  1, 1843-44 

1842-43. 

1842-43,  and  ending 

1843-44. 

Young  Hyson, 

86,052  chests. 

77,099  chests 

Hyson, 

• 15,759 

it 

8,068  “ 

Twankey  and  Skin, 

25,223 

(( 

26,138  " 

Gunpowder, 

10,725 

» 

6,001  “ 

Imperial, 

8,806 

u 

4,841  “ 

Congou  and  Souchong,- 

44,450 

•i 

44,133  “ 

Powchong, 

10,502 

M 

13,469  “ 

Pecco,- 

1,063 

M 

1,243  “ 

Oolong, 

1,390 

<1 

1,380  " 

Totals,  1st  July, 

203,970 

•1 

182,372  “ 

Total  number  of  pounds,.. 

14,357,264 

EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  twenty  year*,  from  1825  to  1844, 

Year* 

N.  A.  colonies. 

inclueiee. 

U.  States. 

Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

All  other  places. 

Total. 

1825 

8,741 

5,551 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826, 

* 12,818 

7,063 

903 

116 

20,900 

1827, 

12,618 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828, 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,092 

1829, 

13,307 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1830, 

30,574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1831, 

58,067 

23,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832 

66,339 

30,872 

3,733 

196 

103,140 

1833, 

28,808 

29,109 

4,0! '3 

517 

63,527 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

764222 

1835 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1836, 

344226 

37,774 

3,124 

293 

75,417 

1837,. 

29,884 

36,770 

5,054 

326 

72,031 

1838, 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

1839, 

12,6$8 

33,536 

15,786 

227 

624207 

1840, 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841, 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

1842, 

54,123 

63,852 

8,534 

1,835 

128,344 

1843, 

23,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

1844, 

22,924 

43,660 

24229 

1,873 

70,686 

Total,. 

551,386 

569,633 

121,165 

13,791 

1,255,975 

Average  annual 

emigration  from  U.  Kingdom,  for  last  twenty 

years,... . 

62,799 

1st  ward,.. 
2d  “ .. 
3d  “ . 

fpUILDINGS  ERECTED  ] 

16 

40 

IN  NEW  YORK,  IN  1844 

10th  ward, 

11th  " 

12th  “ 

49 

...  . 16 

4th 

it 

12 

13th 

II 

49 

5th 

11 

34 

14th 

II 

26 

6th 

11 

15th 

II 

149 

7th 

11 

16th 

•1 

292 

8th 

ii 

17th 

II 

136 

9th 

ii 
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CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  REPORT. 


The  capital  of  this  company  consists  of  20,000  shares,  of  #100  each,  amounting  to 
#2,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  debt,  guaranteed  by  the  state  of  New  York,  amounts 
to  #800,000 ; making  a total  of  #2,800,000.  The  amount  of  profits  for  the  year  ending 
March  1, 1845,  was  #250,984  36— equal  to  13  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  Amount 
of  dividends  declared  during  the  year  1844,  10  per  cent 


Statement  of  Articles  transported  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  during 

THE  YEAR  1844. 


Merchandise, tons  8,414 

Plaster, 922 

Cement, 5,835 

Tanners’  bark, 311 

Leather, 1,250 

Stone,  brick,  and  lime, 1,425 

Millstones, 447 


Staves,  hoop-polee,  and  lath,. . . 442 

Cords  of  wood, 

Number  of  shingles,  pine, 

44  44  hemlock, 

Ship  timber,  in  cubic  feet, 

Hard-wood  lumber,  in  board  measure, 

Pine  44  44  44  

Hemlock  44  44  44  


Manufactures  of  wood, 1,373 

Glass  and  glass-ware, 751 

Coal,  screened,  dfcc.,  up  canal, . . 392 

Charcoal, 299 

Sundries,  posts,  rails,  6ml, 681 


Total  tons, 22,547 


2,718 

25,400 

129,000 

35,440 

1,984,311 

2,228,832 

3,196,769 


Statement  of  the  Business  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  for  the 
YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  1.  1845. 


Tocoal  on  hand  Mar.  1,1844,  #71,054  25 

mining  coal, 132,364  13 

railroad  transp’n  and  rep.,  117,543  90 

freight  of  coal  to  Rondout,  242,872  70 

canal  rep.  and  superinten.,  77,756  18 

labor  and  exp.  at  Rondout,  22,417  77 

interest  on  state  stocks, . . 38,325  00 

rents,  salaries,  current  ex- 
penses, See.,  N.  Y.,. . . 25^62  09 

Balance, 258,948  36 


By  sales  of  coal,. #864,107  31 

canal  and  railroad  tolls,.  33,525  61 

interest  received, 15,458  91 

coal  on  hand, 73,452  55 


Total, #986,544  38 


By  balance, #258,948  36 


Total, #986,544  38 


Cost  of  the  Works  and  Property  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
AND  AVAILABLE  FUNDS,  ON  THE  1ST  OF  MARCH,  1845. 


108  miles  of  canal, #2,406,977  89 

16  miles  of  railroad, 503,579  95 

Canal  boat,  barges,  and 

steamboat, 125,060  05 

Real  estate, 120,91 1 39 


Coal  on  hand,  and  cash 
funds,  etc., #307,157  06 


Total, #3,463,686  34 


Statement  of  Tolls  received  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Railroad,  nr 


1830.. 

1831.. 
1832, 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 


EACH  YEAR,  FROM  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK. 


$16,422  44 
20,554  64 
28,717  51 
37,004  58 
36,946  07 
41,976  82  ! 
45,154  73  | 
44,832  42  | 


Carried  over, 

1838, 

1839 

1840,  

1841,  

1842,  

1843,  

1844,  


• #271,609  21 
40  328  38 
40,095  26 
35,450  46 
39,388  19 
33,894  93 
30,996  53 
33,525  61 


#271,609  21  j Total,. 


#525,288  57 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  forwarders  on  the  Erie  canal  have  opened  the  campaign  with  lower  rates  of  freight 
than  ever  before  known.  They  advertise  to  carry  flour  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  for  56 
cents  per  barrel ; and,  as  35  cents  of  this  amount  goee  to  the  state  for  toll,  they  receive 
only  32  cents  for  carrying  a barrel  of  flour  363  miles.  At  the  rate  of  the  Western  rail- 
road, they  would  receive*  only  45  cents,  including  tolls.  On  the  Hudson,  also,  the  rates 
are  reduced  20  per  cent  Last  year,  they  carried  flour  for  10  cents  per  barrel ; now,  they 
charge  only  8 cents.  There  was  a combination  among  the  forwarders  in  1844,  to  keep 
up  the  price ; now,  they  combine  to  reduce  it  The  charge,  during  the  past  season,  was 
87 J cents  per  barrel  of  flour,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York ; now,  it  is  53  cents,  (45+8,)  or 
24£  cents  per  barrel  less. 


COHIERCI AL  REGULATIONS. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTORS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS, 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  ACT  PASSED  AT  THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  ALLOWING  DRAWBACK  ON  GOODS 
EXPORTED  TO  THE  TERRITORIES  ADJOINING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  circular  instructions  to  collectors  of  the  customs,  dated  Treasury  Depart- 
ment April  10th,  1845,  are  explanatory  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3d, 
1845 ; which  will  be  found  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  May,  1845,  No.  V.,  Vol. 
XII.,  page  487. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign 
merchandise  exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico, 
and  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,”  approved 
the  3d  of  March,  1845,  accompanied  with  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  the  same 
into  execution. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  “ in  the  ori- 
ginal packages  as  imported,”  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
either  by  the  route  of  the  Arkansas  river,  through  Van  Buren,  or  by  the  route  of  Red 
river,  through  Fulton,  or  by  the  route  of  the  Missouri  river,  through  Independence.  Con- 
sequently, foreign  imported  merchandise  exported  or  conveyed  to  the  places  in  Mexico  or 
New  Mexico,  mentioned,  by  any  other  routes  than  those  indicated  in  the  act,  will  not  be 
entitled  to  a drawback  of  the  import  duties.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  merchandise  by  the  routes  and  to  the  places  before  mentioned,  can  only  be  made 
from  the  original  port  of  importation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  11th  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  the  following  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  are  prescribed,  and  are  to  be 
strictly  enforced. 

Firtt . — In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe : — 

On  first  giving  twenty-four  hours  notice  at  the  custom-house,  of  intention  to  export,  the 
exporter  must  make  due  entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  invoice  required  by 
the  2d  section  of  the  act  Said  entry  must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail ; and,  in  addition, 
give  a particular  description  of  the  merchandise,  whence  and  by  whom  imported,  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  time  of  importation,  with  the  original  invoice  value  of  the 
goods ; and  also  state  the  destination,  and  the  route  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  trans- 
ported. The  entry  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person 
making  the  same,  together  with  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  first  importer,  with  that  of 
any  person  through  whose  hands  the  merchandise  may  have  passed,  declaring  the  same 
to  be  in  the  original  package  or  packages,  and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured. 
Inspection  of  the  packages  should  also  be  carefully  made  by  a proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  The  bond  required  by  the  5th  section  of  the  aet 
must  be  given  by  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  injury, 
and  defacing  the  marks  on  the  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  identify  them, 
it  is  deemed  proper,  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that  each 
package  shall  be  enclosed  in  a strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks 
and  numbers  are  to  be  placed  as  those  on  the  inner  package.  The  inner  package  is  to 
be  secured  with  a strong  cord  or  rope,  with  the  custom-house  seal  attached. 
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Forms  of  entry,  invoice  ceitificates,  and  oaths,  are  herewith  transmitted,  marked  from 
A to  D,  inclusive. 

Second . — The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise 
for  benefit  of  drawback  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United 
States,  and  enumerating  certain  ports,  “ declared  ports  from  which  foreign  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  on  which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be 
exported  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  and  to  which  ports  foreign  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  may  be  t&nsported,  inland  or  by  water,  from  the  port  of  original 
importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law,  to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback.” 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the 
original  packages  as  imported,  to  the  designated  ports  of  exportation  enumerated  in  the 
7th  section  of  the  act,  is  to  be  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the  79th  section  of  the  general 
collection  act  of  2d  March,  1799  ; and  all  the  legal  requirements  and  forms  of  law  must 
be  strictly  pursued,  in  cases  arising  under  this  act 

In  the  exportation  by  sea  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  all  the  existing 
requisitions  of  law,  regulating  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  foreign  ports,  for  the 
benefit  of  drawback,  must  be  fully  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  the  enumerated  ports  of 
exportation,  a strict  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  must  be  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  customs,  to  see  that  the  goods  are  identical  with  those  described  in  the  accompanying 
transportation  certificate,  granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have 
been  originally  transported. 

In  the  event  of  any  detention  of  the  merchandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any 
cause,  said  merchandise  must  be  deposited  either  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure 
store-house,  to  be  selected  by  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  be  lodged  in  his 
hands.  Any  expense  for  storage  must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the 
goods.  Before  exporting  the  goods  to  their  destined  port  in  the  adjoining  British  pro' 
vinces,  entry  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  herewith  marked  E and  F. 

On  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  certificate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  exportation,  it  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  and  port  from  whence  the  goods  w ere  originally  transported,  in  order  that  the 
drawback  of  the  duties  may  be  duly  paid  by  the  collector  of  said  port. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the 
original  manifest  at  the  foreign  custom-house,  requires  a duplicate,  or  certified  copy  of 
the  same,  to  be  granted  at  the  time  of  exportation,  on  which  is  to  be  endorsed  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  foreign  collector,  and  also  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master. 


CANADA  CUSTOM-HOUSE  DUTIES  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  circular,  dated  “ Inspector-General’s  Office,  Montreal,  April  7,  1845,” 
addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  ports  in  that  province,  and  signed 
Jos.  Carey,  Deputy  Inspector-General,  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  allowing  drawback 
on  goods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United  States : — 

Sir: — With  reference  to  a recent  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  allowing 
drawback  on  merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  which, 
no  doubt,  has  come  under  your  notice,  I have  the  honor  to  remind  you  that  articles  ao 
exported  from  the  United  States,  into  this  province,  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature,  and  also  to  the  duties  under  the 
imperial  act  5 and  6 Victoria,  cap.  49,  w-hether  such  goods  are  originally  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in 
Amorica,  & c.,  or  otherwise. 

On  this  point,  your  attention  is  requested  to  the  27th  section  of  the  imperial  act  3 and  4 
William  IV.,  cap.  59,  which  onacte  “ that  no  goods  shall,  upon  importation  into  any  of 
the  British  possessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possessions  in  America,  unless  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  some  British  possessions  in  America.”  Consequently, 
all  articles  imported  into  this  province,  from  or  through  the  United  States,  are  deemed 
foreign,  although  any  of  such  articles  may  be  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ; which,  when  so  imported,  must  l>e  held  to  be  liable  to  duty  •• 
foreign  goods ; that  i9,  to  the  duties  in  full  imposed  both  by  the  acts  of  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, and  of  the  provincial  legislature,  imposing  duties  of  customs,  now  in  force,  vii : 
Imperial  Act  5 and  6 Victoria,  cap.  49,  and  Provincial  Act  8 Victoria,  cap.  3,  and  6 Vic- 
toria, cap.  31,  the  one  in  addition  to  the  other.” 
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CHINA  NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  VESSELS. 

A circular  has  been  published  by  the  government  of  Macao,  intimating  that  all  vessels 
in  the  Typa  would,  after  the  26th  December,  1844,  be  subject  to  new  regulations.  It  is 
reported  that  many  of  them  will  remove  in  consequence,  and  take  up  their  anchorage  at 
Nine  Islands. 

The  Royal  Senate  of  Macao,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  and  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  judge,  makes  known  to  the  public,  that,  after  this  date,  the  vessels  that 
enter  the  inner  harbor,  outside,  and  Typa,  will  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  police 
of  the  port,  and  custom-house ; paying,  besides  the  duties  on  the  goods,  as  per  tariff,  the 
anchorage  of  five  mace  per  ton,  without  further  fees. 

Vessels  that  wish  for  a pilot,  are  requested  to  apply  for  the  same  to  the  Patrao-mor ; for 
whose  service,  they  are  to  pay  five  taels  on  coming  in,  and  other  five  on  going  out ; and, 
for  the  information  of  all,  die  present  edict  is  fixed  on  its  customary  places. 

The  Royal  Senate  of  Macao,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  judge,  makes  known  to  the  public — 

First — That  are  admitted  to  the  deposit  at  the  custom-house  of  this  city,  cotton,  and 
all  other  goods,  and  articles  from  Europe  and  America,  imported  by  any  vessels  from  the 
ports,  in  and  out  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  paying  the  deposit  duties  of  1 per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  goods,  as  stated  in  the  tariff ; and,  in  the  like  manner,  the  go-down  rent 
and  coolie  hire,  as  established  at  the  custom-house.  Such  goods  as  have  no  valuations 
levied  on  them  in  the  tariff,  will  be  subject  to  the  duties,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
original  invoices,  regulating  exchange  as  per  sketch  at  the  said  department 

Second — The  deposit  is  thus  understood: — Six  months  for  all  manufactured  goods  from 
Europe  and  America,  and  three  months  for  cotton ; beginning  to  count  ten  days  from  the 
first  landing  of  the  goods  at  the  custom-house. 

Third — All  such  goods  as  remain  to  be  cleared  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
in  the  section  foregoing,  are  from  thence  subject  to  be  cleared  for  consumption,  paying 
their  duties  in  full,  with  the  privilege  of  being  re-exported,  should  parties  wish  so. 

Fourth — Cotton  can  be  deposited  at  private  go-downs,  out  of  the  custom-house,  paying, 
on  there  being  landed,  the  duties  corresponding  to  the  deposit.  Shippers,  proprietors,  or 
agents,  are  to  sign,  and  find  security,  to  be  answerable  for  the  excess  of  the  duties  in 
full,  in  default  of  not  clearing  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  alluded  to  for  their  de- 
posit— also,  for  the  fees  of  the  custom-house  officer  who  assists  the  verification,  and  the 
weighing,  Ac. 

Fifth—  Shippers,  proprietors,  or  agents,  will  communicate  at  the  department  of  the 
custom-house  when  they  ship  off  their  goods  on  deposit,  as  per  section  foregoing,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  marked  in  the  third  section. 

Sixth — The  goods,  after  being  cleared  for  deposit,  can  be  shipped  off  by  vessels  landing 
in  the  harbor  or  roads,  China  boats  from  Canton,  as  abo  Portuguese  lorchas,  having  a 
license  or  passport  from  the  governor  for  the  port  of  Hong-Kong,  or  for  the  ports  of  China, 
opened  for  foreigners. 


MASTERS  OF  VESSELS  TRADING  TO  TURK’S  ISLAND. 

Masters  of  such  vessels,  when  spoken  by  pilot-boats,  should  always  take  a pilot ; as, 
when  spoken,  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  pay  pilotage,  whether  they  take  one  or  not ; 
and,  if  not  decided  at  which  island  they  intend  to  load,  it  will  be  better  to  lay  off  and  on 
until  they  get  necessary  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  two  markets,  by  which  advice 
they  save  an  additional  charge  of  half  anchorage  for  removal,  as  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens, there  being  four  different  places  of  anchorage  at  which  vessels  load.  This  informa- 
tion cannot  be  obtained  from  the  pilots.  They  are  compelled  to  anchor  the  vessels  where, 
ever  the  captain  directs,  charging  only  for  such  anchorage  or  removal.  There  is  always 
a supply  of  salt  at  Salt  Cay,  as  well  as  Grand  Cay. 

Vessels  falling  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  islands,  as  sometimes  happens, 
instead  of  beating  round  to  the  eastward,  may  run  between  the  two  Southern  Cays,  giving 
the  southern  end  of  Salt  Cay  about  a mile  and  a half  berth ; saving,  perhaps,  two  days 
unnecessary  sailing,  and  avoiding  the  dangerous  N.  E.  reef  of  Grand  Cay. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICAL  TABLES 

OP  THE  ANNUAL  MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Compiled  and  with  the  remarks  by,  Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger , of  the  city  of  New  York . 


Gold. — This  metal  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  Virginia,  U.  States.  Gr.  Brit. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  at  the  value,  Value.  Value, 

as  per  official  account, - $529,605  


Gold  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  (Wicklow,)  and  Ire- 
land ; and  forty  years  ago  they  found  to  the  amount  of 
£5,000,  but  now  merely  show  specimens. 

Silver.* — This  metal  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  in 
its  native  state,  but  is  mostly  contained  in  the  argentiferous 
lead  ores,  from  which  it  might  be  extracted,  and  an  equal 
quantity  as  that  obtained  in  Great  Britain  might  be  pro- 
cured, provided  the  plan  were  pursued  as  described  below. 
The  silver  is  found  in  Great  Britain  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Yorkshire,  Alster  Moore,  Cumberland,  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Ireland.t  It  is  particularly  extracted  from  the  lead  ores, 
and  also  from  argentiferous  veins,  and  the  annual  product 


is  10,000  lbs.  troy, , * £3,000 

Copper. — This  metal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Missouri, 

Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  other  places. 

The  amount  produced  is  200;000  lbs 5,000  

Copper  is  found  in  Great  Britain  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 

North  Wales,  Anglesea,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Ire- 
land, but  mostly  in  Cornwall.  Its  annual  product  is  13,000 

tons 1,200,000 

Tin. — This  metal  is  found  in  this  country  but  in  small  speci- 
mens. In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonshire. Its  annual  product  is  4,000  tons 32,000 

Lead. — It  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 

New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and 

New  Hampshire,  and  the  annual  product  is  4,000,000  lbs.  1,200,000  

Lead  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  N.  and  S.  Wales, 

Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Alston  Moore,  Lanarkshire,  Isle  of 
Man,  and  Ireland.  The  principal  localities,  however,  are 
at  Alston  Moore,  comprising  part  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 

and  Northumberland.  Annual  product,  46,000  tons 92,000 

Manganese. — It  is  found  in  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  now  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from  whence 

it  was  formerly  brought  The  annual  product  is  2,000  lbs,  5,000  

Manganese  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire trifling. 

Cobalt. — It  is  but  rarely  found  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
found  in  Cornwall . trifling. 


* On  silver. — A very  interesting  and  remarkable  mode  of  extracting  the  silver,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity  may  be,  contained  in  large  quantities  of  lead,  has  been  lately 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pattmson,  which  is  briefly  the  following: — The  argentiferous  lead  is 
melted  in  cast-iron  pots ; and,  when  perfectly  fluid,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  draught- 
holes  closed  tight.  After  a little  while,  the  lead  mass  is  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  bar. 
The  lead  is  now  forming  into  small  crystals,  which  are  all  gradually  removed  by  means 
of  a ladle.  This  operation  is  continued  till  two-thirds  of  the  lead,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  contained  in  the  mixture,  has  been  taken  away.  The  silver  is  now  remain- 
ing, and  may  be  refined  by  the  cupelling  operation.  The  lead  thus  drawn  off  contains 
but  traces  of  silver,  mechanically  adhering  to  the  crystals  of  lead.  For  this  proof  of  ob- 
taining all  and  any  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead,  the  loss  of  the  latter  is  but 
2 par  cent 

t It  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina. 
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Znrc.« — A considerable  quantity  of  this  metal  is  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  other  places ; and,  owing 
to  the  expenses  of  distilling  and  refining,  is  thrown  about, 
without  drawing  any  benefit — but  it  might  find  a useful 
application  as  paint.  Zinc  is  found  in  Great  Britain  in 
Yorkshire,  North  of  England  ; and,  although  in  large  quan- 
tities, yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  it,  probably  owing  to 
the  cheapness  of  the  Silesian  metaL 
Ikon. — This  metal  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  New 
York,  New  Jereey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ten- 
nessee, Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  other  states.  The 

aggregate  amount  is  560,000  tons. 

Iron  is  found  in  Great  Britain  in  Glamorganshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, near  Glasgow,  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  wrought 

is  900,000  tons 

Coal. — In  the  United  States,  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal 
is  yearly  increasing ; whereas  the  bituminous  coal  is  now 
brought  to  light  less  than  ever,  (from  1,000,000  to  68,750 
tons  reduced,  and  anthracite  coal  from  863,409  to  1,008,001 
tons  increased.)  The  aggregate  amountis  1,176,751  tons. 
Coal  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  all  those  places  mention- 
ed as  localities  for  iron,  and  also  in  Durham,  North  of  Ire- 
land ; and  the  aggregate  production  is  25,000,000  tons . . . 
Lignite. — This  mineral  is  found  in  Maryland,  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  Lignite  is  found 
in  Great  Britain  in  Heathfield,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and 

Sutherlandshire,  and  has  a local  application. 

Salt. — It  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  nineteen 
out  of  twenty-eight  states,  but  the  largest  quantity  is  made 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Slc.  ; and  the  production  is  6,179-,  174  bush- 
els. Salt  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Cheshire,  and  is  largely  exported.  Tons,  300,000. 
Alum. — In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  at  Whitley,  in  York- 
shire. Tons,  1,500 

Chrome. — In  the  United  States,  it  is  found  in  Maryland. 

Tons,  1,500 .. 

Granite,  Marble,  Freestone,  Soapstone,  Gneiss,  Syenite. 
— These  minerals  are  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  places.  The  aggregate  value  is . 


U.  States.  Gr.  Brit* 
Value.  Value. 


$15,000,000  £ 

7,500,000 


4,000,000 


8,500,000 


unknown.  unknown. 


20,000 


300,000 

3,000 


5,000,000 


Total,. 


$30,000,000  £20,000,000 


SCOTCH  PIG  IRON  TRADE. 

We  learn,  from  a Glasgow  correspondent,  that  the  total  produce  in  1844  was  346,200 
tons ; exported  from  Scotland  direct  to  foreign  ports,  39,200  tons ; exported  from  Liver- 
pool to  foreign  ports,  33,000  ; stock  on  hand  here,  31st  December,  about  55,000 ; used 
for  home  consumption,  219,000.  Total,  346,200  tons.  The  average  price  for  the  twelve 
months  was  £2  16s.  per  ton,  delivered  here.  The  lowest  number  of  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion, at  any  period  during  the  year,  was  51,  and  the  greatest  70 ; being  the  number  at 
present  in  blast 

• Oh  Zinc* — The  zinc  ores,  or  the  black  and  yellow  bleade,  which  is  so  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states,  where  it  is  not  yet  used  for  the  distillation  of  the  metallic 
zinc,  I will  recommend  its  application  for  a very  permanent  paint  It  is  fire-proof,  mixes 
well  with  oil,  or  with  any  other  color ; and  gives  by  itself  a good,  substantial  color,  with 
a good  body.  The  bleade  may  be  ground  quite  fine ; levigated,  and  either  used  by  itself, 
or  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  and  fits  itself  extraordinary  well  for  fences,  walls,  and  houses. 
The  cost  cannot  be  more  than  one  cent  a pound. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  THE  STATISTICS  OF  COAL. 

PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION,  AND  COMMERCIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL. 

Richard  Cowling  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geological  So- 
ciety of  London,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  etc.,  has  issued  propo- 
sals for  publishing  a work  on  **  The  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Mineral 
Combustibles , or  Fossil  Fuel ; ranging  from  the  True  Coal  up  to  the  Tertiary  Lignites, 
and  Peat , or  Turf;  including  Notices  and  Localities  of  most  of  the  Mineral  Bitumi- 
nous Substances  employed  in  Arts  and  Manufactures ; embracing,  from  Official  Reports 
of  the  Coal-Producing  Countries,  the  respective  amounts  of  their  Production , Consump- 
tion, and  Commercial  Distribution , together  with  their  Prices , Tariffs , Currency , Duties, 
and  International  Regulations.”  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  title  of  the  proposed  work, 
that  it  embraces  the  whole  subject.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  several  years  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  work,  in  the  persuasion  that  others,  as  well  as  himself,  desired  to  possess,  in 
a concentrated  form,  the  characteristic  details  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
mineral  statistics.  We  quote  a few  passages  from  Mr.  Taylor's  prospectus,  setting  forth 
the  general  features  of  his  plan : — 

“ One  part  of  our  plan,  requiring  no  inconsiderable  labor,  is  the  rendering  into  familiar 
denominations  the  measures,  weights,  prices,  and  currency  of  those  commercial  countries 
to  which  we  refer.  We  have  adopted  for  our  standards  those  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  Our  plan  embraces  a wider  range  than  the  consideration  of  bitu- 
minous coal  alone.  We  could  not,  in  all  cases,  distinguish  the  nature  of  substances  that 
have  been  announced  as  true  coal  by  unscientific  persons.  Anthracites,  of  course,  form 
an  important  feature,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The  lignites,  too,  in  their  various 
modifications  and  conditions,  constitute  a class  of  fuel  too  valuable,  particularly  to  conti- 
nental Europe,  to  be  omitted.  The  nature  of  some  of  the  solid  bitumens  has,  not  unfre- 
quently,  been  mistaken.  Even  the  fluid  bitumens,  the  naptha  and  petroleum ; and,  more- 
over, the  asphaltes,  and  the  mineral  resins,  possess  claims  to  notice.  Finally,  in  treating 
of  a certain  class  of  combustibles,  we  are  led  to  note  that  of  turf  or  peat ; a substance 
entitled  to  much  higher  consideration  than  it  has  always  enjoyed.  In  the  three  hundred 
tables  of  coal  statistics,  we  have  brought  down  the  returns  to  the  latest  practicable  period. 
In  the  thousand  tables  of  coal  analysis,  we  have  inserted  none  without  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  scientific  authority.  Iu  these,  our  classification  has  been  partly  mineralogical,  and 
partly  geographical.  For  our  authorities  in  geology,  we  have  an  extensive  catalogue. 
So  much  as  results  from  our  own  observations  will,  of  course,  be  judged  by  its  own  mer- 
its. In  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  geographical  method  is 
adopted,  as  the  most  convenient  From  our  European  friends,  we  have  received  many 
details,  which  are  not  in  general  knowledge  here.  In  return,  we  would  convey  to  them 
others,  of  which  they  have  been  heretofore  but  imperfectly  informed.  Admitting  the 
occasional  and  unavoidable  scantiness  of  desirable  facts,  we  are,  nevertheless,  reminded 
by  the  bulk  of  those  already  on  hand,  that  a portion  of  their  utility  might  be  lost  by  their 
postponement — in  fact,  that  we  have  reached  a point  at  which  we  may  venture  to  consign 
them  to  our  publishers.  It  will  be  seen,  from  this  outline,  that  we  seek  not  to  address 
ourselves  to  one  set  of  readers,  here  or  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  has-been  our  desire 
to  furnish  information,  and  the  facilities  of  easy  reference,  to  several  classes.  Among 
these,  might  be  named  the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  scientific ; and  with 
them  the  producer,  the  operative,  and  the  political  economist  We  will  only  add,  for 
ourselves,  that,  in  drawing  up  the  foregoing  notice,  our  aim  has  been  to  sketch  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proposed  volume  ; bearing  in  mind,  nevertheless,  the  danger  of  promising 
too  much.” 

The  work  is  ready  for  the  press ; but,  as  it  is  designed  for  a somewhat  limited  class  of 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  if  a sale  can  be  effected  adequate  to  insure  the  pub- 
lisher from  loss.  14  As  soon,  therefore,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  44  as  a sufficient  number  of 
names  are  obtained  to  justify  the  risk,  the  work  will  be  put  to  press.”  It  will  be  com- 
prised in  a royal  octavo  volume,  of  about  750  pages,  illustrated  with  maps,  printed  in  the 
best  manner,  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  done  up  in  embossed  cloth,  and  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  five  dollars  per  copy.  It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  receive,  at  an  early 
day,  the  names  of  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  work. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Franklin  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  for  a copy  of  the  report 
made  at  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  the  firet 
of  its  character  incorporated  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  has,  on  its  roll  of  members, 
841  names ; 293  of  which  have  been  added  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  receipts 
for  the  last  official  year  amounted  to  $2,334  04  ; the  expenditures,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, have  been  $1,542  84 — leaving  a balance,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  of  $791  20. 
The  property  of  the  association,  embracing  the  library,  of  3,323  volumes,  fixtures,  and 
cash  on  hand,  amounts  to  $5,666  20.  The  association  is  in  the  receipt  of  18  periodicals, 
and  68  newspapers.  Of  the  latter,  26  are  daily,  3 tri-weekly,  5 semi-weekly,  and  34 
weekly.  The  expense  of  sustaining  the  reading-room,  amounts  to  $600  per  annum. 
The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  Charles  H.  Stanton,  Esq.,  is  a sensible, 
business-like  document ; presenting  a dear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  association.  We  subjoin  a single  extract,  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  that 
seems  to  characterise  its  management  In  alluding  to  a suggestion  to  increase  the  dues 
of  membership,  the  President  remarks : — 

44 1 cannot  unite  in  recommending  such  an  increase ; as  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
to  defeat  the  great  object  of  the  founders  of  the  sodety — the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  it  would  be  good  policy  to  decrease  them. 
I would  put  them  so  low  that  every  individual  of  the  community  could  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  institution — the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest.  Here  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man, 
should  assemble’,  and  pass  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  acquiring  and  in  imparting,  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  each  other.  Here  should  all  classes  of  society  associate  together, 
and  endeavor  to  break  down  those  artificial  barriers  created  by  wealth,  which  are  a curse 
to  every  community.  Here  nature  and  her  laws  should  be  studied,  not  for  the  sake  of 
power  or  influence,  not  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  but  for  a higher  and  a nobler  purpose — to 
benefit  man.  Such  was  the  aim  of  the  foundere  of  the  association,  and  such  should 
be  ours.” 


THE  INTELLECTUAL,  IN  TRADE. 

Cast  a look  on  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  all  the  regions  of  the  earth— 
consider  how  they  have  become  one  here,  another  there,  articles  of  necessity  for  men. 
How  pleasant  and  how  intellectual  a task  is  it  to  calculate,  at  any  moment,  what  is  most 
required,  and  yet  what  is  wanting  or  hard  to  find ; to  procure  for  each,  easily  and  soon, 
what  he  demands ; to  lay  in  your  stock  prudently  beforehand,  and  then  to  enjoy  the  profit 
of  every  pulse  in  that  mighty  circulation.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  what  no  man  that 
has  a head  can  attend  to  without  pleasure.  Visit  one  or  two  great  trading  towns,  ob- 
serve how  many  men  are  busied,  whence  so  many  things  have  come,  whither  they  are 
going,  you  will  see  the  smallest  piece  of  ware  in  connection  with  the  whole  mercantile 
concern ; and  for  that  very  reason  you  will  reckon  nothing  paltry,  because  everything 
augments  the  circulation  by  which  you  yourself  are  supported. 


MORALS  OF  TRADE. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  lately  published  a sketch  of  a discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  that  city,  from  which  we  make  the  subjoined  extract, 
touching  honesty  of  dealing  between  man  and  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay  the 
principle  laid  down ; and  yet,  practically,  we  fear,  it  has  too  little  part  in  the  morals 
of  trade. 

44  No  one  who  is  a Christian,  or  professes  to  be  one,  should  take  an  undue  advantage 
over  his  neighbor.  For  instance,  if  I should  be  making  a sale  with  some  person,  and  I 
knew  more  about  the  worthlessness  of  the  article  than  he  was  aware  of,  and  if  I did  not 
tell  him  of  it,  and  were  to  receive  his  money,  I would  be  doing  a dishonest  act  But  if 
it  was  merely  my  own  conjecture  or  opinion  that  to-morrow  the  article  would  fall  in 
value,  it  would  not  be  dishonesty  on  my  part ; for  he  would  have  his  eyes  as  much  open- 
ed as  my  own : and,  after  all,  I might  be  mistaken.  It  is  where  one  man  takes  the  ad- 
vantage over  tne  other,  that  it  becomes  dishonesty.” 
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* THE  BOOK  TBABE. 

I. — The  History  sf  Oregon  and  California,  and  other  Territories  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Nbrth 
America,  accompanied  by  a Geographical  View  and  Map  of  those  Countries,  and  a number  of  Documents 
as  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  History.  By  Robert  Grebnbow,  Translator  and  Librarian  to  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  united  State* ; author  of  " A Memoir,  Historical  and  Political,  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America/*  published  in  1840,  by  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Second  edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  Boston : Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
The  present  volume  is  devoted  principally  to  the  description  and  history  of  the  portion  of  North 
America  bordering  on  the  Paclfio  ocean,  between  the  40th  and  the  54th  parallels  of  latitude,  which 
b traversed,  and  in  a great  measure  drained,  by  the  river  Columbia,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Oregon 
b now  usually  applied.  Almost  equal  attention,  however,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  regions  embraced 
under  the  general  appellation  of  California.  The  fact  that  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the 
globe  have  an  unsettled  claim  as  to  the  ownership  of  this  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  ren- 
ders the  publication  of  a work  of  so  high  authority,  at  the  present  time,  at  once  interesting  and  im- 
portant. Mr.  Greenhow  is  a most  faithful  and  laborious  student,  and  seems  to  have  made  the  best 
use  of  the  extraordinary  facilities  afforded  him,  as  Librarian  to  the  Plate  Department,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the.present  work.  He  has  sifted  every  reliable  authority,  and  presented  as  foil  and  succinct  a 
history  of  Oregon  and  California,  as  the  varied  and  scattered  materials  would  permit.  In  the  geo- 
graphical view,  he  has  collected,  compared,  and  arranged  in  order,  what  appeared  to  him  the  most 
exact  and  striking  details,  presented  by  the  numerous  travellers  who  have  visited  the  countries  in 
question.  The  map,  we  are  informed,  has  been  compiled,  as  far  as  possible,  from  original  authorities, 
and  being  Intended  for  the  illustration  of  the  history,  it  embraces  a very  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
This  edition  contains  " the  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  of  Lincoln**  Inn,”  on 
Mr.  Greenhow’s  “ History  of  Oregon  and  Californio,'*  which  appeared  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  work  In  London. 

3. — The  Library  of  Commerce : Practical,  Theoretical , and  Historical.  Vol.  1,  pp.  356.  By  Fums 
Hurt,  Editor  of  the  " Merchants*  Magazine,**  etc.,  etc.  New  York. 

The  design  of  the  present  series  of  publications  is  to  supply  a desideratum,  which,  it  b believed, 
exists,  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  a collection  of  works  on  thb  subject.  The  works  embraced 
in  the  series  will  be  more  elaborate,  of  course,  than  the  articles  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine ; and, 
although  not  intended  to  supersede  the  monthly,  it  may  b*  considered  as  a sort  of  companion  to 
that  work.  Besides  containing  original  and  elaborately  written  works  of  an  historical,  theoretical, 
and  practical  character,  by  some  of  the  most  able  writers  of  our  own  country,  the  Library  of  Com- 
merce will  include  the  most  recent,  and  best  selected  productions  on  these  subjects,  from  the  com- 
mercial literature  of  Europe,  some  of  which  will  be  translated  expressly  for  the  work.  Relying  on 
the  same  liberal  support  which  has  been  extended  to  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  the  editor  trusts 
It  will  be  found,  at  least,  not  inferior  In  its  claims  to  the  notice  of  his  subscribers ; and,  in  the  foil 
confidence  of  such  approval,  he  now  ventures  to  submit  the  first  volume  to  their  inspection.  Vol.  L 
contains  three  dbtiact  works ! 1.  History  or  the  Commercial  Intercourse  or  the  World  wrrw 
China.  2.  History  or  the  British  Coen  Laws,  and  the  Coen  Trade.  3.  Memoirs  or  Commer- 
cial Delusions  ; embracing  historical  sketches  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  South  Sra 
Bubble.  If  the  demand  warrants  it,  we  shall  publish  two  or  three  volumes  a year,  at  Intervals  of 
four  or  six  months.  The  first  volume  b handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound.  The 
succeeding  volumes  will  correspond  In  appearance,  so  as  to  form  a uniform  Library,  varying  In 
size  from  350  to  400  pages.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  per  volume. 

3.— American  Facts , Notes,  and  Statistics,  relative  to  the  Government,  Resources,  Engagements, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Religion,  Education,  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  Georoe  Palmer  Putnam.  London:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  collected  a variety  of  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  thb  country  for  the  English 
market,  which  b very  well ; as  our  neighbors  across  the  water  have  been  " cock  of  the  walk**  for  so 
long  a time,  that  It  b difficult  to  Impress  them  with  the  idea  that  there  is  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe  that  has  much  of  anything  " to  speak  of.**  But  we  think  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  the 
author  in  bad  taste.  The  fact*  are  all  that  can  be  of  any  service  In  enlightening  John  Bull  In  regard 
to  Brother  Jonathan.  We  hope,  If  Mr.  P.  publishes  another  edition  of  his  wink,  he  will  omit  the 
miserable  "parody*’  copied  from  the  North  American  Review,  and  supply  its  place  with  more  facts; 
and,  in  giving  credit  for  such  as  he  may  select  from  the  volumes  of  thb  Magaaine,  designate  the  work 
by  lb  legitimate  title,  viz : “ Hunt’s  Merchanb’  Magazine  and  not,  as  in  the  volume  before  ns, 
convey  the  Impression  that  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  from-  some  half  dozen  different 
periodicals ; as,  "New  York  Magazine,"  "Hunt’s  Magazine,"  "American  Merchanb’  Magazine, " 
etc.,  etc.  The  work  b,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  one ; and  Mr.  Putnam  Is  a most  intelligent  book- 
seller, and  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  his  efforts  to  diffuse  abroad  a correct  knowledge 
of  onr  commercial  strength  and  general  resources. 
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i.— Library  of  Choice  Reading.  New  York:  Wiley  be  Putaam.  lr-Eo**n;  or,  Tales  of  Travel 

Brought  Homo  from  tko  East. -2.  Mary  Schweidlsr , the  Amber-  Witch ; the  Moot  Interacting 

Trial  for  Witchcraft  Ever  Known.  Printed  from  an  imperfect  Manuscript  by  her  Father,  Abu* 
ham  Schweidlsr,  the  Past  or  of  Coserow,  in  the  Island  of  Usedum.  Edited  by  W.  Meinhold,  D. 

of  F.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  Lady  Durr  Gordon. 3.  Undine,  and  Sintram  and 

hie  Companions.  From  the  German  of  Frederick  De  La  Motts  Foque. 4.  Imagination  and 

Fancy ; or.  Selections  from  the  English  Poets,  illustrative  of  the  first  requisites  of  their  Art;  with 
Markings  of  the  Best  Passages,  Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  an  Essay  in  answer  to  ths 

Question,  “ What  is  Poetry?'  By  Leigh  Hunt. 5.  So  Much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby 

as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the  Eventful  Period  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
6.  Table  Talk : Opinions  on  Books,  Men.  and  Manners.  By  William  Hazlbtt. 7.  Head- 
long Hall,  and  Nightmare  Abbey. — —8.  Concert  Moral  Tales. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  the  title-page,  entire,  of  each  number  of  this  new 
series  of  “ books  whleh  an  books,*’  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared,  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  the  plan  of  the  Library  to  our  readers.  A description,  or  anything  like  a review  of  each 
work,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  span ; although  each  volume,  from  its  varied  and 
extensive  literary  excellence,  Is  worthy  of  an  elaborate  critique.  The  views  of  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  publishers  an  clearly  expressed  in  the  announcement  appended  to  the  first  number, 
as  follows:— 

“ The  so-called  4 cheap  literature,*  while  it  has  felled  to  supply  good  and  sound  reading,  and  has 
been  attended  with  many  publishing  defects,  has,  in  some  degree,  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
demand.  It  has  shown  the  extent  of  the  reading  public  in  the  country,  and  the  policy  of  supplying 
that  public  with  books  at  low  prices  proportioned  to  the  extent.  Books  in  the  United  States  most 
hereafter  be  cheap.  To  reconcile  the  utmost  possible  cheapness  with  a proper  attention  to  the 
literary  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  works  published,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  publishers  of  the 
present  series.  The  book  form,  a legible  type,  good  paper,  careful  proof  reading,  faithful  editorial 
labor,  are  some  of  the  elements  which  the  publishers  hold  indispensable  in  the  publication  of  a cheap 
book.  The  cheapness  of  a book  lies  in  the  value  of  the  book,  as  well  as  In  the  low  price.  Wiley  Sc 
Putnam’s  Library  of  Choice  Beading  is  issued  at  convenient  intervals,  in  a novel  and  agreeable  book 
form.  Each  volume  includes  the  matter  of  an  ordinary  English  octavo,  and  is  published  at  prices 
varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  For  copyright  works,  and  any  of  unusual  size,  a proportion- 
ate charge  will  be  made.  The  staple  of  the  aeries  will  be  the  best  books  of  travels,  biographies, 
works  or  classic  fiction— where  the  moral  is  superior  to  the  mere  story,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
the  Interest— occasional  choice  volumes  of  poetry,  essays,  criticism,  contributions  to  history,  and  gen- 
erally such  single  volumes  written  by  men  of  genius,  as  will  equally  delight  the  scholar  and  the 
general  reader.  The  works  published  will  be  new  and  old,  drawn  from  the  best  contemporary 
writers,  and  from  the  ample  store  houses  of  our  English  literature.  An  American  copyright  series, 
published  uniformly  with  the  others,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  undertaking.'* 

The  uniform  favor  with  which  the  works,  thus  far,  comprising  a part  of  the  series,  have  been 
received,  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  their  valne. 

5.  — Sketches  of  Residence  in  Brazil,  embracing  Historical  and  Geographical  Notices  of  ths  Empire, 
and  its  several  Provinces.  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder.  In  two  volumes,  with  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia : Lorin  be  Ball. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Brazilian  empire,  Issued  from  the 
American  press.  The  volumes  before  us  embrace  the  reminiscences  of  nearly  two  and  a half  year’s 
residence  and  travels  in  Brazil,  in  connection  with  historical  and  geographical  sketches  of  the  cooAry. 
Although  his  attention  as  a Christian  missionary  was  primarily  devoted  to  the  important  sutyecU  of 
morality,  education,  and  religion,  he  has  introduced  a variety  of  incidents  connected  with  his  resi- 
dence and  travel,  not  omitting  to  furnish  apparently  faithfal  sketches  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
institutions,  civil  and  political.  Having  spent  some  time,  as  we  are  informed,  In  each  of  the  principal 
maritime  cities  and  provinces,  he  necessarily  became  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  things  la 
Brazil,  such  as  it  has  become  through  the  repeated  and  extreme  changes  of  government  through  which 
that  country  has  passed,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  work  is  written  ia  an  easy  and  agreeable 
style,  and  every  page  bears  the  marks  of  an  observing  and  truthful  spirit,  anxious  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  the  distinguishing  and  peculiar  features  of  the  country, 
the  people,  and  its  institutions.  We  shall,  In  a future  number  of  this  Magazine,  endeavor  to  group, 
in  a few  pages,  such  facts  and  statements  as  bear  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  people. 

6.  — The  Secret  Corresponding  Vocabulary,  adopted  for  Use  to  Morse's  Eloctro- Magnetic  Telegraph 
and  also  in  Conducting  Written  Correspondence,  transmitted  by  Mails,  or  otherwise.  By  Franks 
O.  J Smith,  Esq. 

This  compilation  is  designed  to  facilitate  correspondence  through  the  medium  of  Morse*s  Electro- 
M&gnetic  Telegraph,  and  also  secret  correspondence,  when  written  for  conveyance  by  mails,  or  other- 
wise. By  means  of  it,  a correspondence  can  pass  between  two  individuals  with  the  most  perfect 
secresy  ; so  that  no  third  person  can,  by  any  possibility,  decipher  the  writer’s  meaning.  It  is  a very 
ingenious  compilation,  and  will,  of  course,  become  an  Indispensable  hand-book  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  or  who  find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  carry  on  a secret 
correspondence.  Mr.  Smith,  the  learned  compiler,  has  explained  its  use,  in  a few  clear  and  compre- 
hensive rales.  We  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again,  and  endeavor  to  give  some  explanation  of  Mr. 
Smith**  system.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Morse,  and,  of  course,  has  his  approval. 
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7 . —The  Book  of  the  Mkvy ; comprising  a General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  tiu 

Period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Present  Time,  With  Particular  Accounts  of  all  the  most  Celebrated 
Battles.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities . By  John  Front,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  la 
the  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  New  York : D.  Appleton  k Co. 

The  success  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Array”  induced  the  author  to  prepare  the  present  volume.  The 
two  volumes  form  a history  of  our  national  defence,  from  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  present  time.  We  suppose  that  a large  majority  of  the  people  are  entertained  by  works  of 
this  class ; but  there  is  in  our  mind  something  so  abhorrent  in  the  butchery  and  barbarism  of  war,  that 
we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  command  any  work  calculated  to  foster  so  foul  a spirit ; although,  to 
quote  from  Dr.  Frost's  preface,  “ it  tends  to  preserve  the  national  spirit,  and  to  excite  emulation  among 
those  upon  whom  the  national  defence  will  hereafter  devolve.”  The  time  is  last  approaching,  we 
trust,  when  the  pruning- knife  and  the  plough-share  will  take  the  place  of  the  sword,  and  other  in* 
struments  of  destruction.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  as  matter  of  history,  to  preserve  and  publish  these  rettea 
of  human  depravity  ; and  the  author,  publishers,  and  artists,  have  contrived  to  make  a very  attractive 
book  of  it  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Dariey’s  designs  of  the  grant  battles,  and  die  masterly  engravings  of 
Loosing,  Liman,  etc.,  the  volume  goes  forth  embellished  in  a beautiful  style  of  art. 

8.  — Stable  Economy : A Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  m relation  to  Stabling,  Grooming, 
Feeding , Watering , and  Working.  By  John  Stewart,  Veterinary  Burgeon,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  Anderson  ian  University,  Glasgow.  From  the  third  English  edition,  with  Notes  and 
Additions,  adapting  it  to  American  Food  and  Climate.  By  A.  B.  Allen,  Editor  of  the  “ Agricul- 
turalist.” New  York  : D.  Appleton  k Co. 

We  regard  this  as  a very  thorough  and  complete  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  horse,  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  American  editor.  The  horse,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  has 
been  a favorite  study  with  Mr.  Allen,  from  childhood ; and,  for  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  been 
more  or  less  engaged  in  breeding  and  rearing  them  on  the  form,  and  in  breaking  and  fitting  them 
for  market.  It  is  a manual  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  own  or  use 
this  noble  animal. 

8.— Mover  Too  Late.  By  Charles  Burdrtt,  author  of  “ Emma,  or  the  Lost  Found,”  etc.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  k.  Co. 

The  former  volumes  of  Mr.  Burdett  were  designed  to  inculcate  “ the  necessity  of  early  piety;”  the 
present  is  Intended  to  show,  by  practical  illustrations,  drawn  from  every-day  life,  that  a it  Is  never  too 
late  to  come  to  God ; never  too  late  to  repent."  Aside  from  the  inaccuracies  of  language,  and  careless- 
ness in  style,  owing  probably  to  the  habit  of  hurriedly  reporting  for  a dally  Journal,  the  narrative  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit ; and  its  Influence  for  good  will  perhaps  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the 
immoralities  of  the  author’s  earlier  fictions,  written  to  order  for  one  of  our  daily  Journals. 

10.  — The  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery ; being  a Half  - Yearly  Journal,  containing  a 
Retrospective  Vices  of  every  Discovery  and  Practical  Improvement  in  the  Medical  Sciences.  Edited 
by  W.  Braithwaitr,  Burgeon  to  the  Leeds  General  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery, and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.  New  York : 
Daniel  Adee. 

The  first  semi-annual  number  or  part  of  this  work,  made  its  appearance  In  England  In  July,  1840 ; 
and  a uniform,  fac  simile  edition,  was  shortly  after  announced  in  this  country ; eight  numbers  of 
which,  bound  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each,  are  now  before  us.  A 
part  of  the  work  appears  half  yearly,  one  In  July,  and  another  in  January,  so  as  to  form  one  annual 
volume,  constituting  a condensed  register  of  medical  facts  and  observations  for  the  past  year,  besides 
a complete  retrospect  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  worth  preserving  respecting  the  treatment  of  disease, 
gleaned  from  the  British  and  foreign  medical  Journals,  and  the  transactions  of  the  different  societies 
and  associations,  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  as  condensed  a form  as  possible,  and  generally  in  the 
words  of  the  different  authors.  Aside  from  its  value  to  the  profession,  we  should  think.  Judging  from 
our  own  experience  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  perusal,  that  It  would  be  acceptable  to  individuals 
of  liberal  tastes,  fond  of  acquiring  information  on  subjects  of  so  much  importance  to  the  race  generally. 

11.  — Elements  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  Rudolph  Hooukr.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Alfred  Tulr.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  advances  made  in  modern  times,  in  the  various  portions  of  physical  science,  are  among  the 
modt  evident  Improvements  In  beneficial  knowledge.  Students  of  anatomy  will  discover  In  this  vo- 
lume a luminous  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  subject  discussed,  both  by  comparison  and  coo- 
trast.  The  value  of  this  compend,  which  includes  the  essential  theories,  and  the  condensed  informa- 
tion of  the  large  and  very  expensive  works  of  other  authors,  combined  with  the  profound  practical 
acquaintance  both  of  the  author  and  editor  with  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy,  render  this 
volume  the  best  introductory  work  upon  the  subject  now  extant. 

12.  — A Catechism  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Wiliurn  J.  O’Neill  Daunt, 
Esq.,  author  of  “ Saints  and  Slnneri.”  Boston  : Patrick  Donahoe. 

This  little  volume  furnishes  us  with  a condensed  sketch  of  all  the  most  prominent  events  (n  Irish 
history,  from  the  earliest  period,  down  to  tho  present  time.  '*  Its  brevity,”  says  Mr.  M’Gee,  the 
American  editor,  “ omits  nothing  of  importance  which  could  bo  thus  glanced  at ; while  the  admi- 
rable connection  of  the  whole  charms  the  memory  from  the  forgetfulness  of  any  portion  of  its  contents.” 
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13.  — Notes  Explanatory  of  the  Epistls*  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian*,  Philippian*,  and  Colos  sums . By 
Albert  Barnes  Mew  York : Harper  to  Brothers. 

The  system  of  Interpreting  the  letters  of  Paul,  recommended  and  adopted  by  Locke,  Is  undoubtedly 
the  only  true  one  of  coming  to  anything  like  a clear  understanding  of  the  writer's  meaning.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  letters,  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  which  the  reader  in  our 
time  will  comprehend  just  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  How  far  Mr.  Barnes  has  adopted  this  course  in  his  commen- 
tary of  these  epistles,  we  are  unable  to  say.  His  reputation  as  a scholar,  learned  in  biblical  lore, 
would  lead  us,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  had  pursued,  in  some  measure,  a course  in  accordance  r 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  The  comments,  or  explanations,  are  very  elaborate, 
but  the  practical  deductions  seem  to  us  altogether  too  apparent  and  diffuse.  It  strikes  ns  that  if  com-  ^ 
mentators  would  confine  their  labors  to  critical  illustrations  of  the  sacred  text,  explaining,  as  far  an  & 
may  be,  the  idiom  of  the  original  language,  and  the  manners  and  customs,  etc.,  of  the  time  In  which 
the  epistles  were  written,  the  drawing  of  the  moral*  might  be  safely  left  to  the  devout  student.  The  | 
explanations  are,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  orthodox  theology  of  the  day. 

14.  — Plato  Against  the  Atheist* ; or.  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Law*,  accompanied  with 
Critical  Notes,  and  followed  bp  Extended  Dissertations  on  some  of  the  Main  Point * of  the  Platonic 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  especially  a*  compared  with  the  Holy  Scripture*.  By  Taylor  Lewis, 

D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New 
York : Harper  to  Brothers. 

This  work  is  designed  for  students.  The  essay  of  Plato  is  In  the  Greek  language,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  copious  notes,  occupying  more  space  than  tHfe  text,  in  English.  The  high  and  holy  theme 
of  the  heathen  philosopher  is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  all  men ; and  our  only  regret  is,  that  the 
leaned  commentator  did  not  fhrnish  us,  side  by  side,  a translation,  that  the  unlearned  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  great  teacher  of  a philosophy  that  possesses  so  many  features  in  common  with  the 
higher  revelations  of  Christianity. 

15. — TAe  Botanical  Text- Book,  for  College* , Schools,  and  Private  Student* : comprising,  Part  I.  An 
Introduction  to  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  Part  II.  The  Principle*  of  Systematic  Bo- 
tany, with  an  account  of  the  Chief  Natural  Families  of  the  Fegetabl*  Kingdom,  and  Notice*  of  the 
Principal  Useful  Plants.  Second  edition,  illustrated  with  more  than  a thousand  engravings  on 
wood.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  : 
Wiley  to  Putnam. 

The  present  compendious  treatise  is  designed  to  furnish  classes  in  our  schools  and  colleges  with 
a suitable  text-book,  and  private  students  with  a convenient  Introductory  manual,  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  of  botanical  science.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  work,  we  are 
informed,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written,  and  the  number  of  pages  increased  by  about  one 
quarter,  and  the  illustrative  wood  engravings  doubled.  It  forms  a handsomely  printed  duodecimo,  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pages. 

16. — Tbs  Apocryphal  New  Testament ; being  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant, 
attributed  in  the  First  JFbur  Centuries  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Companions,  and  not  included  in 
the  New  Testament  by  its  Compilers.  Translated,  and  now  first  collected  into  one  volume,  with 
Prefaces  and  Tables,  and  Revises,  Notes,  and  References.  New  York : H.  Daggers. 

The  English  translator  of  the  writings  comprised  in  this  volume,  says — “ He  who  possesses  this  and 
the  New  Testament,  has,  in  the  two  volumes,  a collection  of  all  the  historical  records  relative  to 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  now  In  existence,  and  considered  sacred  by  Christians  during  the  first  four 
centuries.”  The  work  has  excited  considerable  attention  abroad ; and  its  republication  here,  we  are 
informed,  was  undertaken  from  a persuasion  that  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any  reader  to  see  those  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  which  were  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

17. — Midnight  Hours ; or,  Leisure  Moments  of  an  Artist.  By  E.  A.  Bracket.  Boston : Freeman 
to  Bolles. 

The  author  of  these  poems,  though  quite  young,  has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a sculptor. 
The  principal  part  of  the  book,  he  informs  us,  in  his  very  modest  preface,  was  written  during  the  year 
1844,  in  those  Intervals  from  study  and  labor  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  artist,  and  with  no  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  read  beyond  his  own  fireside.  The  enthusiasm  which  every  artist  brings  to 
his  profession,  not  unftequently  finds  vent  in  other  things.  Those  outbreakings  may  be  termed  his 
waste  thoughts,  and  he  should  be  thankfhl  that  they  take  no  worse  direction  than  that  of  writing 
verse.  The  volume,  we  are  informed,  was  printed  (not  published)  for  private  circulation  among  the 
author's  friends.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a true  artist  no  mean  poet,  as  all  who  fall  in  with  the 
volume  will  readily  admit. 

IB.— Moral  Tales.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  3 volumes.  Embellished  with  numerous  original  de- 
sigas,  by  Darley.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton. 

The  generally  acknowledged  excellence,  and  universal  popularity  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales,  ren- 
ders any  praise  that  we  can  bestow  perfectly  useless.  The  present  edition  is  “ got  up"  in  a very  beau- 
tiful style,  and  the  Illustrations  of  Darley  are  capital.  They  should  form  a part  of  every  family 
library,  irrespective  of  sect  or  party,  as  they  are  purely  moral,  and  very  happily  blend  amusement  and 
Instruction. 
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19.  — A Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures . By  Aliurdcr  Cruder,  II.  A.  A New  End 
Complete  Edition.  With  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  David  Kino,  LL.  D.  Boston  : Goald, 
Kenuall  A Lincoln. 

Cruden's  Concordance  has  stood  without  an  equal  in  the  English  language,  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury. The  original  la,  however,  too  voluminous  for  general  use ; and  the  abridgments  heretofore 
made  have  been  too  meagre  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a concordance.  The  present  edition  seems  to 
embody  all,  that  constituted  the  excellence  of  the  original  work,  omitting  the  Bible  Dictionary,  which 
has  been  depreciated  by  works  of  later  date,  containing  recent  discoveries,  facts,  and  opinions,  un- 
known to  Cruden.  The  condensation  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  their  most  . 
obvious  heads,  while  it  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  greatly  facilitates  the  finding  of  any  re- 
quired passage.  It  forms  a volume  of  nearly  600  three-column  pages,  printed  on  nonpareil  type. 

20.  — Pictorial  History  of  the  World.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a 4‘  Pictorial  History  of  ties 
United  States,"  etc.  Philadelphia:  Benjamin  Walker. 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  work  consists  in  the  elegance  of  its  typography,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
embellishments.  The  two  numbers  before  us  are  really  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the  art  of 
book-making,  that  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  When  finished.  It  will  be  comprised  In 
three  royal  octavo  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  embracing  three  epochs  In  the  world's  history — 
as,  Ancient,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  History,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  five  hundred  engravings ; and  if,  as  we  are  assured,  those  to  follow  correspond  in  stylo 
with  the  two  first  numbers,  we  should  consider  the  “ pictorials"  an  ample  remuneration  for  the  outlay. 

SI. — Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Ador na;  including  some  Leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religious 
Experience,  together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  Holi- 
ness. Boston  : Waite,  Pearce  A Co. 

We  are  informed  by  the  author  of  this  little  volume  that  the  subject  of  It  was  so  strong  In  faith, 
and  in  that  holy  love  of  which  faith  Is  the  true  parent ; whose  life  was  so  coincident  with  what 
the  Gospel  requires,  and  with  what  Christ  personally  set  forth  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  that 
she  was  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  of  Christian  holiness. 

XL— Miscellanies : consisting  principally  of  Sermons  and  Essays.  By  John  Harris,  D.  D.,  author  of 
“ Mammon,"  the  “ Great  Teacher,"  the  “ Great  Commission,"  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Introduction  aad 
Notes.  By  Joseph  Bxlcher,  D.  D.  Boston : Gould,  Kendall  A Lincoln. 

Aside  from  the  religious  bearing  of  the  various  works  of  Dr.  Harris,  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  England,  he  has  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  intellectual  men 
of  all  religious  sects  for  his  fine  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  for  the  force  and  purity  of  his  style, 
as  well  as  the  truly  catholic  spirit  infused  into  his  writings. 

S3. — The  Snore- Drop.  A Gift  for  a Friend.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Everest.  New  York : J.  8.  RedAetd. 

This  elegant  little  gift  book  is  composed  wholly  of  original  contributions ; and,  although  its  genecnl 
character  resembles  an  annual,  its  value  is  perennial. 

SI. — An  Exposure  of  the  Arts  and  Miseries  of  Gambling,  designed  especially  as  a Warning  to  tho  Youth- 
ful and  Inexperienced,  against  the  Evils  of  that  Odious  and  Destructive  Vice.  By  J.  H.  Greemr. 
Second  edition,  improved. 

25. — Gambling  Unmasked : or.  The  Personal  Experience  of  the  Reformed  Gambler,  J.  H.  Grooms. 
Written  by  himself.  New  York  : Judd  A Taylor. 

The  iniquity  of  gambling,  in  all  its  forms,  is  exhibited  In  these  two  volumes  by  one  whose  depth  of 
experience  enables  him  to  speak  with  a force  and  directness  that  demand  a hearing. 

S6 .—Popular  Lectures  on  Astronomy.  By  M.  Arsqo.  With  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  DiONTenm 
Lardnkr,  LL  D.  New  York:  Greeley  A M’Elratn. 

27. — Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  delivered  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  >n  the  United 
States.  By  Dionysius  Lardnkr,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Greeley  A M’ El  rath.  [Publishing  in  parts  of  about  100  pages 
each,  and  to  form,  when  complete  i,  two  large  octavo  volumes,  handsomely  printed.  The  subjects 
Included  embrace  a variety  of  topics  in  the  astronomical  and  physical  sciences,  and  their  application 
to  the  arts  of  life.] 

88. — History  of  Oregon  Territory  ; it  being  a Demonstration  of  the  Title  of  the  United  States  of  Jfertk 
America  to  the  same.  With  a Map.  By  Thohas  J.  Farnham,  Btq.  New  York : William  Taylor. 

[A  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject.]  The  same  publisher  has  reprinted  the 
pamphlet  of  T.  Falconer’s  statement  of  the  British  claim*  to  the  Oregon,  in  opposition  to  what  he 
terras  “ the  pretensions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States."  The  first  shows  the  American, 
and  the  latter  the  British  •*  pretensions." 

29.— Zoe;  the  History  of  Two  Live*.  By  Geraldine  Endsor  Jrwsbury;  being  No.  53  of  the  Id* 
brary  of  Select  Novels. — Charles  Tyrrell;  or,  The  Bitter  Blood.  By  G.  James.  Two  vols. 
in  one ; being  No.  8 of  the  Pocket  Edition  of  Select  Novels. — Mount  Sorel;  or.  The  Heiress  of 
the  De  Veres.  By  the  author  of  “ The  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales." — An  EMcyclepmdia  of  Dementia 
Economy . comprising  suck  subjects  as  are  most  intimately  connected  with  Housekeeping ; as.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  Modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating , and  Lighting  thorn  ; 
a Description  of  the  Various  Articles  of  Furniture ; the  Preservation  of  Health ; Domestic  Medi- 
cine. etc.,  illustrated  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Engravings.  [’1*0  be  completed  in  twelve  ports,  of 
about  150  pages  each,  at  25  cents  per  part  ] Harper  A Brothers. 

Errata  to  Article  on  the  Com  Trade  of  the  United  States,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magadne. — Page 
433,  line  33  from  the  top,  for  «•  considerable,"  read  “ inconsiderable."  Page  4SM.  line  7 from  the  toe, 
commencing  below  tho  table,  for  “ 136,679,000,"  rand  " 13,679,000." 
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